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PREFACE. 


The  work  now  oflfered  to  the  medical  public,  while  it  aims  to 
present  whatever  in  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology  is  directly 
and  practically  important  to  the  physician,  is  intended  also  to  be 
an  exponent  specially  of  what  the  author  himself  knows  and  be- 
lieves on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Its  value,  therefore,  must 
depend  greatly  on  the  opportunities  which  he  has  possessed  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  and  forming  just  views  upon  these  subjects; 
and  upon  this  point,  consequently,  they  for  whom  the  work  is  iu- 
.  tended  have  a  right  to  be  informed. 

Almost  from  the  commencement  of  his  professional  life,  the 
author  has  given  peculiar  attention  to  this  branch  of  medical  know- 
ledge. For  a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  before  1850,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  professorship  which  he  now  occupies,  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching  Materia  Medica,  first  as  a  private  lecturer,  and 
afterwards  successively  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  position,  therefore,  ren- 
dered constant  investigation  into  the  properties,  eflFects,  and  uses 
of  remedies  necessary,  in  order  at  once  to  do  justice  to  his  pupils, 
and  avoid  discredit  to  himself.  Most  of  those  whom  he  now  ad- 
dresses are  probably  aware  that  he  is  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
U.  S.  Dispensatory.  To  provide  the  original  materials  for  his  por- 
tion of  that  work,  and  to  gather  from  time  to  time  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  its  maintenance  upon  a  level  with  the  progressive 
condition  of  medical  science,  unremitting  diligence  was  essential  in 
prosecuting  inquiry  and  investigation  in  the  whole  field  of  Phar- 
macology. In  addition  to  the  ordinary  professional  opportunities, 
he  has,  for  about  twenty  years,  held  the  ofiice  of  one  of  the  physi- 
cians of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  has  given  him  facilities 
for  testing  the  value  of  remedies  greater  than  any  amount  of  pri- 
vate practice  could  aflford.    Few  persons  have  had  greater  advan- 
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tages  or  stronger  inducements  than  himself  for  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge requisite  for  the  production  of  a  work  of  this  kind.  Of  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  availed  himself  of  these  opportunities,  and 
his  ability  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  the  reader  will  form  his 
own  opinion,  either  from  what  hq  may  find  in  this  Treatise,  or  from 
what  he  may  know  of  former  works  of  the  author. 

In  preparing  the  present  work  for  the  press,  the  author  claims 
to  have  been  actuated,  in  part  at  least,  by  motives  higher  than 
those  of  personal  credit,  or  pecuniary  advantage.  Though  he  pre- 
tends to  no  insensibility  to  these  ordinary  influences,  he  believes 
that  he  is  obeying  a  call  of  duty  in  laying  before  the  profession 
those  results  of  his  research,  experience,  and  reflection  upon  the 
subject  of  Therapeutics,  which  have  heretofore  been  confined  to  the 
narrower  limits  of  classes  of  medical  students.  His  former  lec- 
tures constitute  the  chief  substance  of  the  present  Treatise,  though 
considerably  extended,  and  much  elaborated.  Perhaps  he  may  be 
laying  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  overweening  self-estimation,  in 
supposing  that  he  can  add  to  the  existing  mass  of  knowledge,  or 
improve  existing  views  in  this  department  of  medicine,  in  a  degree 
which  may  justify  the  publication  of  a  book  like  the  present;  but 
he  is  unwilling  to  leave  the  world  without  giving  some  degree  of 
permanency  to  what  he  has  so  long  taught,  and  consoles  himself 
with  the  consideration  that,  should  the  work  prove  of  less  value  to 
the  Profession  than  he  ventures  to  hope  or  anticipate,  it  is  not 
likely  to  do  serious  injury,  and,  at  the  worst,  will  be  merely  super- 
fluous. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  necessary  to  a  correct  ap- 
preciation of  the  character  of  the  Treatise.  Though  aiming  at 
considerable  fulness  in  all  that  concerns  the  effects  of  remedies,  the 
nature  of  their  operation,  and  their  therapeutic  application,  it  has 
no  pretension  whatever  to  be  considered  as  a  complete  exposition 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  properly  so  called.  Of  the  natural  and 
commercial  history,  the  sensible  and  chemical  properties,  and  the 
pharmaceutical  preparation  of  drugs,  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  select  such  parts  as  are  of  direct  and  immediate  interest  to  the 
medical  practitioner,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which,  he  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. All,  therefore,  that  is  said  on  these  points  may  be  consi- 
dered as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  requiring  the  particular 
notice  of  the  student.  He  has  given  much  attention  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  in  reference  both  to  the  general  value  and  the  accu- 
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racy  of  the  facts  stated ;  having,  in  many  doubtful  instances,  practi- 
cally verified  their  correctness.  In  the  prosecution  of  investigations 
for  this  pnrpose,  he  has  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his  indebtedness 
to  Professor  William  Procter,  Jr.,  who  has,  at  his  suggestion  and  re- 
quest, performed  many  experiments  in  relation  to  the  chemical  pro- 
perties, reactions,  and  incompatibilities  of  the  medicines  described. 

The  work  will  not  be  found  rich  in  formulas.  Nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  to  attach  numbers  of  prescriptions  to  every  im- 
portant medicine  described.  But  the  author  has  always  considered 
that  a  multiplication  of  these  precise  combinations  is  productive  of 
much  more  injury  than  good.  It  leads  to  an  indolent  reliance  on 
mere  authority,  by  sparing  the  trouble  of  thought;  and  greatly 
conduces  to  an  empirical  and  routine  practice,  neither  creditable  to 
the  physician,  nor  profitable  to  the  patient.  The  author  has  pre- 
ferably sought  to  give  principles,  by  which  the  physician  himself 
may  construct  formulae,  suitable  to  each  special  occasion.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  in  reference  to  each  medicine,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  "which  render  its  use  appropriate,  and  the  modi- 
fications in  dose  or  form  which  it  must  undergo,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  diSerent  cases,  or  of  the  same  case  at 
diSerent  times.  lie  has  also  called  attention  to  the  medicines  with 
which,  in  each  special  case,  it  may  be  appropriately  combined,  to 
aid  or  qualify  its  operation.  \Vith  this  knowledge,  and  that  of  the 
pathological  condition  to  be  corrected,  the  educated  physician  will 
be  qualified  to  form  much  more  appropriate  associations  or  combi- 
nations of  medicines,  and  to  regulate  much  more  correctly  the  pro- 
portions of  the  several  ingredients  in  correspondence  with  the  indi- 
cations, than  any  formulary  can  possibly  do  for  him;  nor  can  any 
medical  man  be  considered  as  duly  instructed,  until  he  is  capable 
of  constructing  such  formulae  for  his  own  purposes. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  author's  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  it  will  be  obvious,  in  the  perusal  of  the  present  work, 
that  the  same  great  principles  of  pathology  pervade  both,  and  con- 
stitute in  fact  the  very  basis  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  general 
subject  of  Therapeutics  in  the  latter.  The  author  has  avoided  an 
elaborate  representati9n  of  these  principles  on  the  present  occasion; 
as  it  would  render  necessary  a  repetition  of  much  that  is  contained 
in  his  observations  on  general  pathology  in  the  former  Treatise,  to 
which,  therefore,  he  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  if  desirous  of  information  on  the  subject. 
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Finally,  it  is  proper  to  state  that,  on  a  comparison  of  this  work 
with  the  Treatise  on  the  Practice,  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  U.S. 
Dispensatory  on  the  other,  there  will  be  found  not  a  little  that  is 
common  to  it  and  one  or  both  of  the  others ;  but  this  overlapping, 
at  the  borders,  of  Treatises  on  closely  allied  subjects  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  full  and  consistent  view  of  each,  and  is  nothing  more 
than  is  found  in  all  couterminous  sciences,  not  only  in  the  great 
complex  science  of  medicine,  but  throughout  the  whole  circle  of 
human  knowledge. 

This  is  probably  the  last  professional  Treatise  of  the  author ;  as, 
with  its  publication,  he  will  have  exhausted  what  he  has  had  to 
communicate  in  those  departments  of  medicine  to  which  he  has 
given  a  special  attention ;  and  advancing  years  warn  him  that  the 
time  is  fast  approaching,  when  a  failure  of  faculties,  or  the  termi- 
nation of  life,  will  render  labour  in  any  new  field  impracticable. 
He  asks  for  it  only  the  same  kindly  consideration  which  he  has 
had  occasion  to  acknowledge  for  his  other  works,  and  which  has 
bound  him  to  the  profession  by  the  strong  ties  of  gratitude,  in 
addition  to  those  of  duty  and  aficction. 

Fhiladelpuia,  August,  1856. 
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PHARMACOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 

Pharmacology,  or  the  science  of  Materia  Medic  a,  treats  of 
medicines  in  all  their  relations ;  Therapeutics,  of  remedies  in  gene- 
ral, and  their  application  to  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  disease. 

Medicines  are  substances  capable  of  producing,  as  an  ordinary 
result,  and  by  their  own  inherent  power,  changes  in  the  liealthy 
vital  functions,  which  render  them  available  for  curative  purposes. 
All  these  conditions  are  essential.  Medicines  are  substances,  or, 
in  other  words,  are  material.  Influences  not  material,  though  effi- 
cient in  the  cure  of  disease,  are  not  medicines.  Substances  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life,  such  as  food,  drink,  atmospheric  air,  solar 
heat,  and  light,  are  capable,  if  unduly  applied,  of  deranging  the 
vital  functions :  but  this  is  not  their  ordinary  operation  ;  and  they 
do  not,  therefore,  belong  to  the  category  now  under  consideration. 
Again,  bodies  which  have  no  inherent  power  of  disturbing  the 
functions  may  be  rendered  noxious,  or  remedial,  by  some  extrane- 
ous agency.  Thus,  the  dagger  which  destroys  life  in  the  hands  of 
the  assassin,  and  the  knife  which  saves  it  in  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
geon, are  incapable  alike  of  injurious  or  beneficial  action,  when 
merely  placed  in  contact  with  the  body  without  any  foreign  im- 
pulse. Such  bodies  are  evidently  not  entitled  to  the  rank  of  medi- 
cines. There  are,  moreover,  many  substances  which  have  the  in- 
herent power  of  even  violently  disturbing  the  system  when  brought 
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into  connection  with  it,  which,  however,  have  not  been  proved  to 
possess  remedial  properties,  and  are  never  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  These  may  be  poisons,  but  they  are  not  medi- 
cines. It  is  thus  seen  that  all  the  conditions  stated  in  the  definition 
are  essential.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  substances,  usually  denomi- 
nated medicines,  which  do  not  strictly  fulfil  these  conditions.  Such 
are  anthelmintics,  which  are  not  used  to  modify  the  functions  of 
the  human  system,  but  to  act  on  certain  foreign  bodies  which  hap- 
pen to  be  contained  within  it.  Such,  too,  are  the  antacids  given 
to  neutralize  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  But  it  happens  that 
most  of  these  substances  really  have  medicinal  properties,  which 
render  them  useful  for  other  purposes ;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  em- 
ployed merely  as  anthelmintics  or  antacids,  they  may  be  regarded 
not  as  medicines,  but  as  simply  ranking  in  the  more  general  cate- 
gory of  remedies. 

Rtmedies  are  agents,  or  influences  of  any  kind  whatever,  capable 
of  being  usefully  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Of  course 
all  medicines  may  be  remedies;  but  there  are  very  many  remedies 
which  are  not  medicines.  To  constitute  any  agent  a  remedy,  it  is 
not  even  necessary  that  it  should  be  material.  It  may  be  a  process 
or  action  whether  mental  or  physical,  a  state  or  condition,  a  change 
of  circumstance,  even  a  negative  quality,  or  the  absence  or  dimi- 
nution of  some  positive  agency.  Thus,  we  may  class  with  reme- 
dies not  only  medicines,  and  the  various  substances,  which,  though 
not  strictly  medicinal,  are  yet  employed  therapeutically,  as  water, 
heat,  electricity,  &c.,  but  also  such  influences  as  blood-letting, 
abstinence,  exercise,  rest,  position,  change  of  residence,  cold,  dark- 
ness, mental  emotion,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned. 

Pharmacology,  which  as  before  stated  treats  of  medicines  in  all 
their  relations,  including  of  course  their  application  to  the  cure  of 
disease,  has  nothing  to  do  with  remedies  not  medicinal;  whereas 
Therapeutics,  which  treats  of  all  remedies  in  their  remedial 
capacity,  leaves  out  of  view  the  properties  of  medicines  not  essen- 
tially belonging  to  them  as  such;  their  natural  and  commercial 
history,  for  example,  their  sensible  and  chemical  properties,  and 
their  various  forms  of  officinal  preparation.  There  is  an  advantage, 
therefore,  in  combining  the  two  sciences  in  one  treatise;  as  each 
supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  other,  and  both  combined  convey 
all  desirable  information  in  relation  to  the  origin,  qualities,  and 
uses  of  remedies. 

In  the  present  treatise,  however,  though  some  notice  will  be 
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taken  of  those  branches  of  the  subject  peculiar  to  Pharmacology, 
yet,  as  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
the  author  participated,  is  especially  devoted  to  that  science,  and 
treats  in  sufficient  detail  of  almost  everything  exclusively  belong- 
ing to  it,  he  proposes  to  devote  a  more  particular  attention  to  thera- 
peutics, which  is  but  partially  treated  of  in  the  Dispensatory,  and 
in  many  important  points  has  been  quite  overlooked.    Indeed,  the 
work  which  he  now  submits  to  the  medical  public,  may  be  looked 
on  as,  in  some  measure,  supplementary  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory, 
affording  by  its  arrangement  a  convenient  plan  for  the  perusal  and 
study  of  that  work,  supplying  its  therapeutical  deficiencies,  and 
noticing  those  relations  and  properties  of  medicines  having  no  im- 
mediate connexion  with  therapeutics,  only  so  far  as  may  be  essential 
to  the  practical  physician;  reference  being  made  to  the  Dispensatory 
for  information  of  general  or  pharmaceutical  interest,  and  for  minute 
detail  on  all  exclusively  pharmacological  points. 

The  work  will  consist  of  two  parts.    As  there  are  many^subjects, 

both  in  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology,  which  are  of  a  general 

nature,  and  cannot  without  inconvenience  of  arrangement,  or  the 

necessity  for  constant  repetition,  be  considered  in  connexion  with 

special  remedies,  or  even  classes  of  remedies,  it  is  proposed  to  treat 

of  these  preliminarily  under  the  heading  of  General  Therapeutics 

and  Pharmacohffy,  which  will,  therefore,  constitute  the  first  part  of 

the  work.    The  second  part,  much  more  extensive  than  the  first, 

and  forming,  indeed,  the  main  body  of  the  treatise,  will  be  devoted 

to  the  subordinate  divisions  and  specialties  of  the  two  sciences, 

nndcr  the  name  of  Special  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology. 


PART  I. 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS  AND 

PHARMACOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Operation  of  Medicines. 

The  operation  of  medicines  is  either  primary  or  secondary  ;  the 
primary  operation  being  that  which  results  from  their  immediate 
influence  on  the  system ;  the  secondary^  that  which  follows  their 
original  and  characteristic  impression,  in  consequence  of  certain 
physiological  laws.  Thus,  purgation  is  the  primary  operation  of  a 
cathartic;  derivation  of  blood  from  the  head,  with  the  attendant 
relief  of  any  existing  cerebral  congestion,  is  a  secondary  operation, 
and  a  simple  consequence  of  the  first,  just  as  the  same  result  would 
follow  an  equal  amount  of  intestinal  irritation  with  diarrhoea  from 
other  causes. 

SECTION  I. 

Primary  Operation  of  Medicines. 

One  of  three  events  must  occur  when  a  medicine  is  applied  with 
efifect  to  any  part  of  the  body.  Either  it  must  enter  the  circula- 
tion, and  be  carried  with  the  blood  throughout  the  system,  acting 
upon  such  parts  as  may  be  susceptible  to  its  influence;  or  the 
local  impression,  first  produced  by  it,  must  be  conveyed  through 
nervous  communication  to  the  parts  more  or  less  distant  in  which 
its  eflects  are  to  be  displayed ;  or,  finally,  it  must  act  exclusively  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  application.  Each  of  these  modes  of  operation 
requires  to  be  considered. 
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SUBSECTION  I. 

Primary  Operation  through  the  Circulation. — Absorption. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  by  many  that  medicines  never 
entered  the  circulation.  The  absorbents  were  supposed  to  afford 
the  only  avenue  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  system.  Substances 
incapable  of  being  assimilated  to  the  blood,  were  believed  to  pene- 
trate no  further  than  the  absorbent  glands,  which  were  so  many 
sentinels  placed  to  guard  the  system  against  the  intrusion  of  nox- 
ious agents.  This  notion  was  purely  theoretical ;  and,  even  at  the 
time  when  it  was  most  strenuously  maintained,  was  opposed  by 
known  facts  which  prevented  its  universal  adoption.  Subsequent 
experiments  and  observations,  extremely  numerous,  and  diversified 
in  almost  every  conceivable  manner,  have  established  the  conclu- 
sion, beyond  all  possible  doubt  or  cavil,  that  medicines  are  very 
frequently  absorbed,  and,  entering  the  blood-vessels,  are  circulated 
with  the  blood  throughout  the  body.  The  following  proofs  of  this 
truth  may  be  adduced. 

1.  When  medicines  are  applied  directly  to  any  surface  of  the 
body,  and  produce  their  characteristic  effects  elsewhere,  it  may 
often  be  noticed  that  portions  of  them  have  disappeared,  without 
any  possibility  of  accounting  for  their  disappearance  except  by 
their  absorption,  or  at  least  their  entrance  into  the  system. 

2.  The  sensible  properties  of  the  medicine,  its  odour,  taste,  and 
colour,  are  frequently  perceptible,  either  unchanged,  or  somewhat 
modified,  in  the  breath,  the  secretions,  and  even  in  the  various  solid 
tissues.  The  effect  of  garlic  in  diffusing  its  odour  and  taste  is 
universally  known;  rhubarb  gives  to  the  urine  the  property  of 
staining  linen  yellow ;  and  madder  not  unfrequently  imparts  its 
red  colour  to  the  bones. 

3.  The  peculiar  medicinal  or  poisonous  effects  of  certain  sub- 
stances, are  occasionally  produced  by  taking  into  the  stomach  the 
liquid  secretions  of  individuals  under  the  influence  of  these  sub- 
stances. Thus,  medicines  given  to  the  mother  not  unfrequently 
operate  on  the  suckling;  and  numerous  other  illustrations  of  a 
similar  kind  might  be  adduced. 

4.  Effects  produced  by  medicines  in  distant  parts,  may  be  pre- 
vented by  ligatft-es  around  the  blood-vessels  proceeding  from  the 
part  with  which  the  medicine  is  brought  into  immediate  contact. 

5.  In   many  instances  the  characteristic  effects   of  medicines 
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exhibited  in  the  ordinary  way,  may  be  obtained  by  injecting  them 
into  the  blood-vessels. 

6.  Bat  the  most  irresistible  evidence  is  that  afforded  by  chemical 
investigation,  which  has  in  almost  innumerable  instances  detected 
medicinal  substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  applied  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  not  only  in  the  perspiration,  saliva,  urine,  and 
other  secretions,  and  in  various  solid  tissues,  but  in  the  blood  itself. 
Indeed,  the  list  of  substances  which  have  thus  been  proved  to  have 
been  circulated  through  the  system,  is  so  large  as  to  authorize  the 
inference,  that  all  medicines  capable  of  extending  a  direct  action 
beyond  the  original  surface  of  contact,  may  be  absorbed  and 
carried  with  the  blood  to  the  part  or  organ  which  they  aftect. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  effects  of  some  medicines  and  poisons 
are  so  rapid,  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that  they  could  have  been 
absorbed,  and  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  their  action  by  the  ordinary 
route  of  the  circulation.  But  comparatively  recent  experiments, 
by  proving  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  makes  a 
complete  circuit  in  the  body,  have  invalidated  that  objection. 
Professor  Hering,  of  Stuttgard,  found  that  ferrocyanuret  of  potas- 
sium, injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse,  might  be  detected 
in  the  opposite  jugular  vein  in  a  period  of  time  varying  from 
twenty  to  thirty  seconds  {Zeiitschrift  fUr  Physiohgie^  iii.  122) ;  and 
Dr.  James  Blake,  formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy  m  the  Saint 
Louis  University,  has  proved  that  "the  time  required  for  the  blood 
to  pass  from  .the  jugular  vein,  and  to  be  circulated  through  the 
body,  was,  in  the  horse  sixteen  seconds,  in  the  dog  twelve  seconds, 
io  the  fowl  six  seconds,  and  in  the  rabbit  four  seconds."  {Am, 
Joum,  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xviii.  100.)  The  latter  experimenter  also 
found  that  the  most  rapidly  fatal  poisons,  introduced  into  the  veins 
of  the  animals  referred  to,  gave  rise  to  no  signs  of  their  action 
within  less  than  the  periods  of  time  mentioned  as  occupied  in  the 
several  animals  by  one  round  of  the  circulation.  {Ibid,j  p.  101.) 
Having  introduced  some  hydrocyanic  acid  into  the  mouth  of  a 
rabbit,  Dr.  Blake  noticed  that  its  first  effects  on  the  system  were 
evinced  in  two  seconds  and  a  half,  and  death  followed  in  five 
seconds.  {Ibid.,  p.  106.)  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  medicine 
can  act  more  speedily  than  this;  and,  considering  that  the  acid 
probably  acted  through  the  lungs,  and,  by  entering  the  pulmonary 
veins,  might  reach  the  left  side  of  the  heart  by  a  route  much 
shorter  than  that  of  the  general  circulation,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
infer,  that  the  time  mentioned  was  sufficient  for  it  to  arrive  at  the 
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brain  through  the  medium  of  the  blood.  From  these  facts  the 
conclusion  may  be  fairly  deduced,  that  no  medicine  acts  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  having  reached  the 
part  affected  through  the  circulation;  and,  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  being  admitted,  the  objection  urged  upon  this  ground 
against  the  universality  of  the  mode  of  operation  through  the  blood 
must  be  abandoned.  * 

Medicines  are  absorbed  from  mucous  membranes,  the  areolar 
tissue,  the  skin,  and  probably  from  any  other  part  of  the  body  to 
which  they  may  be  applied.  The  rapidity  of  their  absorption  is 
proportionate  to  the  thinness  and  delicacy  of  the  tissue  intervening 
between  them  and  the  blood-vessels.  Hence,  of  all  the  surfaces 
with  which  they  are  practically  brought  into  contact,  that  of  the 
pulmonary  air-cells  affords  them  the  most  speedy  entrance  into  the 
circulation.  Every  one  knows  the  great  rapidity  with  which  ether 
and  chloroform  act  when  inhaled.  Next  tfe  the  air-cells  in  this 
respect  is  probably  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  especially 
that  of  the  stomach,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  admits  the  entrance 
of  medicines  more  readily  than  that  of  the  rectum.  Absorption 
takes  place  most  slowly  from  the  skin.  This  might  be  inferred 
from  the  firmness  and  thickness  of  the  epidermis.  It  has  indeed 
been  maintained  that  this  tissue  is  impermeable  by  medicines  in 
its  healthy  state.  But  experiments  have  satisfactorily  shown  that 
they  do  enter  the  system  through  the  epidermis ;  and  the  consti- 
tutional impression  sometimes  resulting  from  the  wearing  of  a 
mercurial  plaster  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  epidermis  opposes  a  great  impediment  to 
absorption ;  and,  without  such  a  protection,  the  system  would  be 
constantly  exposed  to  the  most  deleterious  influences  from  without. 
The  impediment  may  be  much  diminished  by  softening  the  tissue 
with  water,  or  by  mechanically  deranging  it ;  and  hence  medicines 
applied  to  the  surface  by  a  local  or  general  bath,  or  in  the  form  of 
cataplasm,  or  by  means  of  friction,  may  often  be  made  to  act  very 
efficiently  on  the  system.  Deprived  of  its  epidermis,  the  skin 
admits  the  entrance  of  medicines  with  great  facility,  though  even 
in  this  state,  somewhat  less  readily  than  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, probably  because  it  is  less  vascular. 

Means  of  Absorption.  The  lymphatics  and  lacteals  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  agents  of  absorption.  Magendie 
proved  that  foreign  substances  are  also  received  from  without 
directly  into  the  blood-vessels;  and  multiplied  experiments  have 
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since  shown  that  most  medicines  enter  the  system  in  this  way.  It 
is  probable  that  the  capillaries,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  their  walls,  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  process ;  and 
that  medicines  enter  them  upon  the  same  principles  of  endosmose 
by  which  liquids  pass  through  dead  membrane  out  of  the  body. 
Attempts  have  even  been  made  to  establish  the  conditions,  based 
on  the  rules  of  physical  endosmose,  upon  which  medicines  in  con- 
tact with  the  capillaries  will  either  enter  the  blood-vessels,  or 
cause  the  extravasation  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves, and  thus  to  explain  the  effects  of  a  me(]icine,  if  not  in* 
deed  to  deduce  d  priori  its  probable  operation  from  its  physical 
qualities.  But,  admitting  to  a  certain  extent  this  principle  of 
operation  in  medicines,  there  are  so  many  circumstances,  physical, 
chemical,  and  vital,  which  modify  the  result,  that  no  previous  con- 
clusions can  be  relied  on ;  and  even  explanations  upon  this  basis 
must  be  received  with  great  caution,  lest  they  may  lead  into  serious 
error.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  condition  of  a  living  mem- 
brane is  very  different  from  that  of  the  s^me  membrane  out  of  the 
body ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vital  forces  have  such 
a  control  over  the  tissues,  as  greatly  to  modify  their  endosmotic 
relations  to  the  fluids  on  opposite  sides  of  them.  For  example,  in 
a  certain  condition  of  vital  influence  the  membrane  may  be  con- 
tracted and  firm,  in  another  relaxed  and  loose ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  some  modifying  power  may  not  be  exerted  on  the  fluids 
themselves,  in  and  around  it,  by  the  life-forces,  as  we  know  that  the 
electric  forces  modify  chemical  conditions  out  of  the  body.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  therefore,  it  is  quite  premature  to 
attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  medicinal  absorption  in  every 
case,  or  to  anticipate  the  results  in  any  particular  case,  on  simple 
physical  principles. 

After  the  entrance  of  the  medicine  into  the  capillaries,  it  is  carried 
forward  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  and  sooner  or  later  mingles 
viih  the  blood  in  the  heart,  with  which  it  is  transmitted  over  the 
whole  system,  and  consequently  reaches  the  part  on  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  act. 

Bat  it  may  be  asked  whether  medicines  are  not  also  taken  up  by 
the  absorbents,  and  conveyed  by  them  into  the  blood.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  legitimate  function  of  these  vessels,  to  select  from 
the  alimentory  liquid  in  the  bowels,  and  from  the  disintegrating 
tissues  throughout  the  body,  those  principles  which  may  assimilate 
vitb  the  blood,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  sustenance  of  that  fluid 
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in  its  requisite  state  and  quantity.  In  order  that  this  function 
may  not  be  interfered  with,  they  have  the  power  to  reject  in  great 
measure  noxious  substances,  and  medicines  among  others.  Tiede- 
mann  and  Gmelin  found  that,  of  numerous  colouring  and  odor- 
ous substances  given  to  animals  with  their  food,  a  large  propor- 
tion imparted  their  colour  and  odour  to  the  blood  of  the  portal 
veins,  but  not  one  to  the  chyle.  Of  a  number  of  salts  tried  in  the 
same  manner,  though  many  could  be  detected  in  the  veins,  but  a 
few  only  had  entered  the  thoracic  duct.  Drs.  Lawrence  and  Coates, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  a  series  of  carefully  conducted  experiments, 
proved  that  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  was  taken  up  from  the  bowels 
both  by  the  radicles  of  the  vena  portse  and  by  the  lacteals.  {Philad. 
Joum.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Sd.^  v.  327.)  It  has  been  subsequently 
shown,  in  repeated  instances,  that  poisons  introduced  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  fail  to  produce  their  effects  on  the  system  when  the 
vena  portae  is  tied.  (Pereira,  Elem,  of  Mat,  Med,  3rd  ed^  i.  103.)  From 
these  statements  it  is  fairly  inferrible  that,  though  the  absorbents 
are  capable  of  taking  up  a  few  saline  substances,  probably  not  alto- 
gether incongruous  with  the  blood,  they  are  not  the  ordinary  agents 
by  which  medicines  are  introduced  into  the  circulation. 

Circumstances  affecting  Absorption.  Various  circumstances  more 
or  less  affect  the  facility  or  rapidity  of  absorption.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  influence,  in  this  respect,  of  the  nature  of 
the  surface  to  which  the  medicine  is  applied.  The  following  are 
other  modifying  influences. 

1.  In  relation  to  the  blood-vessels,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
varying  condition  of  their  coats,  under  varying  nervous  influence, 
or  different  degrees  of  vital  force,  may  considerably  modify  the  pro- 
cess; but  too  little  is  precisely  known  on  this  subject  to  justify  any 
definite  statements. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  blood  as  to  density  may  not  be  without 
effect,  upon  the  principles  of  endosmose,  in  favouring  or  opposing 
the  entrance  of  fluids  from  without. 

3.  The  fact  has  been  abundantly  proved,  that  fulness  of  the  blood- 
vessels is  opposed  to  absorption ;  and  hence,  in  a  plethoric  state  of 
the  circulation,  medicines  sometimes  act  with  difficulty,  because  not 
readily  taken  into  the  system.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  a  state  of 
high  febrile  excitement,  the  abstraction  of  blood  very  much  favours 
the  action  of  diaphoretics  and  diuretics,  probably  in  part,  at  least, 
by  removing  an  impediment  to  their  absorption.  Substances,  too, 
which  act  powerfully  as  local  irritants,  by  causing  congestion  of  the 
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blood-vessels  in  the  part,  impede  their  own  absorption,  and  thus 
fail  to  act  on  the  system ;  while,  if  ^applied  in  a  dilute  state,  so  as 
not  to  irritate,  they  may  find  a  ready  entrance.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  blood-vessels  are  relatively  empty,  absorption  is  promot^. 
Hence  medicines  act  more  powerfully  after  fasting,  and  in  reduced 
states  of  the  system  generally,  than  in  its  ordinary  condition. 

4.  The  character  and  state  of  the  medicine  itself  have  also  great 
influence.  Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  influence  of  den- 
sity in  opposing  the  absorption  of  medicines.  Volatility  appears  in 
general  to  have  an  opposite  effect;  the  most  volatile  medicines,  for 
the  most  part,  operating  with  greatest  rapidity.  Hence  in  part 
probably  the  very  speedy  effect  of  ether,  chloroform,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

5.  Greater  or  less  aBBnity  between  the  medicine  and  the  blood 
appears  also  to  affect  the  facility  of  absorption;  and  substances 
which  unite  with  that  fluid  with  difficulty,  are  scarcely  admitted 
into  the  system.    Castor  oil  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 

6.  The  fluid  form  is  usually  considered  essential  to  absorption, 
and  consequently  to  medicinal  activity,  so  far  at  least  as  the  general 
system  is  concerned.  It  is  true  that  many  solid  substances,  nearly 
or  quite  insoluble  in  water,  are  powerful  medicines.  But  they  must 
undergo  changes  which  bring  them  into  the  liquid  state,  before 
they  can  gain  access  into  the  blood-vessels.  Such  changes  are 
often  effected  by  the  liquids  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Thus,  metals, 
in  themselves  insoluble  and  inert,  often  act  energetically  in  conse- 
quence of  oxidation,  and  union  with  an  acid  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  But  some  recent  experiments  would  seem  to  show  that 
this  principle  is  less  universal  than  has  been  imagined.  Babbits 
were  fed  on  finely  powdered  wood  charcoal ;  and  fine  particles  of 
this  substance  were  afterwards  found  abundantly  in  the  blood,  the 
liver,  and  the  lungs.  Starch  mixed  with  charcoal  was  given  to 
frogs;  and  the  corpuscles  of  the  former  were  observed  in  the  blood 
of  the  mesenteric  veins,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  having  their 
characteristic  form,  and  exhibiting  their  characteristic  reaction  with 
iodine.  Similar  results,  though  less  decisive,  were  obtained  with 
mercury  and  sulphur,  both  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  applied  by 
friction  to  the  surface  of  dogs  and  rabbits.*    It  is  conceivable  that 

♦  These  experiments  were  made  chiefly  in  Germany.  Begun  by  Oesterlein,  they 
were  repeated  and  varied  by  Eberhard,  KoUiker,  Meyer,  Donders,  and  Mensonides, 
all  with  more  or  less  confirmatory  results. — (London  Med.  Times  and  Gazette^  March 
13, 1852,  p.  270.) 
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mercury,  being  liquid,  though  insoluble,  should  be  able  to  pene- 
trate the  tissues;  but  it  is  impossible,  with  our  present  views  of 
the  capillaries,  that  solid  visible  particles  should  enter  them  with- 
out some  solution  of  continuity  in  their  coats.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  such  particles,  passing  mechanically  between  the  epithelial 
or  epidermic  cells,  and  thus  separated  from  the  blood  of  the  capil- 
laries only  by  the  extremely  tenuous  coats  of  these  vessels,  and  the 
equally  tenuous  basement  membrane,  may,  by  their  contact  with 
this  delicate  tissue,  cause  minute  openings  in  it,  so  as  to  admit 
their  passage,  by  a  sort  of  physiological  action  such  as  that  which 
causes  two  cells  in  contact  to  communicate  together;  and  these 
openings,  after  the  entrance  of  the  particles,  may  close  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  vital  law. 

7.  Another  modifying  influence,  exerted  over  the  absorption  of 
medicines,  is  probably  their  own  power  of  altering  the  condition  of 
the  intervening  membrane,  either  by  a  physiological  or  chemical 
action  upon  it.  Thus,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  con- 
traction produced  by  tannic  acid,  and  the  chemical  reaction  with 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  might  interfere  with  the  absorption 
of  these  medicines  in  an  unchanged  state. 

Changes  in  Medicines  before  and  afier  Absorption^  and  their  Ulimina' 
tion.  Of  the  organic  medicinal  substances  none  are  probably  taken 
into  the  system  in  the  exact  state  in  which  they  are  furnished  by 
nature.  It  is  only  certain  proximate  principles  contained  in  them 
that  are  absorbed,  such  as  the  volatile  oils,  vegetable  alkaloids, 
bitter  and  colouring  principles,  &c.;  the  residue  being  left  behind 
when  they  are  applied  externally,  and  either  digested,  or  thrown  off 
by  the  bowels,  when  they  are  swallowed.  Thus,  in  the  instance  of 
garlic,  the  gum,  starch,  sugar,  and  albumen  are  probably  digested, 
the  lignin  passes  off  with  the  feces,  and  the  volatile  oil  alone  is 
absorbed.  In  like  manner,  Peruvian  bark  probably  yields  its  quinia, 
cinchonia,  and  quinidia,  rhubarb  its  colouring  matter,  and  aloes  its 
bitter  purgative  principle  to  the  blood ;  while  the  remaining  con- 
stituents are  evacuated  or  destroyed. 

A  great  number  of  medicines  undergo  various  changes  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  before  absorption,  in  consequence  of  the 
chemical  reaction  between  them  and  the  acids,  salts,  and  various 
animal  principles,  introduced  or  secreted,  which  abound  in  those 
passages.  Alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  many  metallic  oxides  are 
neutralized  by  acids;  metals  are  oxidized  and  form  salts;  metallic 
salts  form  combinations  with  albumen  or  other  proximate  organic 
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principles,  or  undergo  decomposition  with 'sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
other  acids,  or  by  reaction  with  other  saline  compounds;  carbonates 
are  decomposed  with  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels ;  salts  with  vegetable  acids  yield  their  acid  constituent 
to  the  digestive  process,  while  their  bases  appear  to  enter  the  circu- 
lation as  carbonates;  acids  often  combine  with  bases  and  form  salts; 
iodine  and  chlorine  become  acidified  and  then  neutralized ;  and  by 
some  one  of  the  above,  or  by  other  chemical  reactions,  insoluble 
substances  are  rendered  soluble,  and  consequently  more  capable  of 
absorption. 

Some  medicines  appear  to  be  absorbed  unchanged,  as  ether,  alco- 
hol, chloroform,  hydrocyanic  acid,  various  proximate  organic  prin- 
ciples previously  isolate!,  as  the  volatile  oils  and  vegetable  alkaloids, 
and  many  saline  bodies  in  aqueous  solution. 

After  entering  the  circulation,  many  medicines  undergo  chemical 
change,  through  the  agency  either  of  principles  they  meet  with  in 
the  blood,  or  of  the  constituents  of  the  various  tissues  with  which 
they  come  in  contact.  The  character  of  these  changes  is  not  well 
understood,  and  for  the  most  part  is  merely  conjectural.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  soluble  substances  may  become  insoluble,  and  by  a 
mechanical  operation  modify  the  state  of  the  capillaries.  It  would 
seem  that  certain  metallic  compounds  are  reduced ;  as  mercury  and 
silver  are  asserted  to  have  been  found  in  the  metallic  state  in  the 
tissues.  Some  medicinal  substances,  as  alcohol,  probably  serve  in 
part  the  purpose  of  nutrition  or  respiration ;  being,  in  the  latter 
case,  oxidized  and  thrown  off  from  the  lungs,  in  the  form  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid. 

Sooner  or  later  almost  all  the  substances  absorbed  are  eliminated 
from  the  system,  either  unchanged,  or  variously  decomposed ;  the 
change  being  produced  either  in  the  circulation,  or  in  the  process  of 
elimination.  Examples  of  such  change  we  have  in  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, which  imparts  not  its  own,  but  a  violaceous  odour  to  the 
urine,  and  in  benzoic  acid,  which,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  is 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid.  The  elimi- 
nation is  usually  eflected,  for  solid  or  non-volatile  matters,  by  the 
great  secreting  organs,  especially  the  kidneys  and  the  skin ;  and  so 
frequently  are  the  former  emunctories  the  avenue  of  escape,  that, 
vrhen  evidence  is  required  of  the  absorption  of  any  medicine,  it  is 
almost  always  sought  for  in  the  urine.  Volatile  substances  escape 
not  only  by  these  organs,  but  in  general  abundantly  also  by  the 
lungs. 
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The  period  required  for  elimination  is  very  various  with  different 
substances.  With  some  the  process  begins  almost  immediately,  and 
is  completed  in  a  short  time ;  with  others,  it  is  in  various  degrees  pro- 
tracted ;  and  with  a  few,  many  months  elapse  before  the  system  is 
entirely  freed  from  them.  Thus,  A.  F.  Orfila,  having  administered 
bichloride  of  mercury,  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead,  and  ni- 
trate of  silver  to  dogs,  for  a  suflScient  length  of  time  to  impregnate 
their  systems  with  those  metallic  poisons,  found,  upon  killing  the 
dogs,  and  submitting  their  bodies  to  a  rigid  chemical  examination, 
that  mercury  disappeared  from  their  systems  in  a  period  of  from 
eight  to  eighteen  days,  silver  sometimes  so  early  as  six  weeks,  but 
in  other  instances  not  until  the  expiration  of  six  months;  while 
lead  and  copper  were  found  in  the  liver  eight  months  after  they 
had  ceased  to  be  administered.  {Qazette  des  HopitauXj  Jan.  24, 1852.) 
With  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  silver,  it  has  not  been  de- 
monstrated that  any  substance  given  medicinally  remains  perma- 
nently in  the  system,  and  in  reference  to  this,  only  in  a  few  rare 
instances,  in  which  it  has  been  given  in  large  quantities,  and  for  a 
long  time.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  sometimes  leaves  a  perma- 
nent dark  stain  of  the  skin,  probably  from  the  deposition  of  its 
oxide  in  the  substance  of  the  cutis  vera. 

SUBSECTION  II. 

Primary  Operatwti  through  the  Xerves. 

Less  than  half  a  century  ago,  it  was  a  prevalent  belief  that 
medicines  operated  on  parts  distant  from  the  seat  of  their  applica- 
tion by  means  of  sympathy ;  in  other  words,  by  the  transmission 
of  their  local  impression  through  afferent  nerves  to  the  nervous 
centres  in  the  encephalon,  spinal  marrow,  or  ganglia,  and  its  radi- 
ation thence  to  the  part  or  parts  affected.  In  favour  of  this  opinion 
was,  in  the  first  place,  the  want  of  proof,  in  relation  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  medicines,  that  they  ever  penetrated  into  the  system  be- 
yond the  original  surface  of  contact ;  and,  secondhj,  the  great  ra- 
pidity with  which  some  of  them  produced  their  effects,  which  was 
supposed  entirely  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  actual  convey- 
ance to  the  seat  of  these  effects.  But  since  it  has  been  discovered 
that  almost  all  medicines  are  capable  of  being  absorbed  into  the 
circulation,  and  that  perhaps  in  no  instance  are  their  effects  felt  in 
a  time  shorter  than  that  required  for  their  conveyance  with  the 
blood  to  the  part  acted  on,  the  explanation  of  their  operation  by 
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sympatlij,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  has  become 
unnecessary,  and,  in  reference  to  most  medicines,  is,  I  think,  quite 
untenable. 

It  is  true  that  many  medicines  produce  local  impressions,  which 
are  followed  by  eflects  in  parts  more  or  less  distant,  that  cannot  be 
explained  upon  the  supposition  of  the  transfer  of  the  medicines 
themselves,  and  must,  therefore,  be  brought  about  through  nervous 
agency.  Thus,  tobacco  and  ammonia,  applied  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils,  occasion  sneezing,  undoubtedly  through  the 
intervention  of  the  nerves  and  the  nervous  centres;  and  in  the  same 
way  we  must  account  for  such  effects  as  the  sweat  and  feeling  of 
coldness  in  the  forehead,  sometimes  following  the  application  of  com- 
mon salt  to  the  tongue,  and  the  flow  of  tears  and  saliva  resulting 
from  horseradish  in  the  mouth.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  these 
are  secondary  effects,  dependent  on  mere  irritation  of  the  part  first 
impressed,  and  which  might  equally  result  from  any  other  cause 
capable  of  producing  an  equal  amount  of  irritation.  They  are  not 
the  primary  or  characteristic  action  of  the  medicines,  which  alone 
we  are  now  considering.  To  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  theory  of 
nervous  transmission,  it  is  necessary  that  the  first  impression  on  the 
surface  of  application  should  be  conveyed  unchanged,  or  merely 
modified ;  or  at  legist  that  the  remote  effect  should  be  of  a  charac- 
teristic nature,  and  not  the  same  as  that  which  any  irritant  might 
produce. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  facts  tending  to  show  that, 
in  some  instances,  medicines  do  propagate  their  primary  and  pecu- 
liar  influence  through  the  nerves.  Thus,  certain  fetid  substances, 
which  act  efficiently  as  antispasmodics  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach  or  rectum,  seem,  by  their  mere  impression  on  the  olfactory 
nerves,  to  give  rise  to  the  same  effects ;  and  tobacco  and  lobelia 
occasion,  by  their  presence  in  the  fauces,  nauseating  impressions 
very  similar  to  those  produced  by  them  when  swallowed.  I  think 
every  practitioner  in  the  habit  of  administering  opiates  by  enema, 
for  the  relief  of  nephritic  and  uterine  pains,  strangury,  &c.,  must 
have  witnessed  a  greater  and  more  speedy  effect  from  them  thus 
given,  than  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  transmission  of  their  anodyne  influence  through 
the  neighbouring  nervous  centres ;  as,  if  absorbed  into  the  circula- 
tion, they  would  reach  the  seat  of  action  no  sooner  than  if  absorbed 
from  the  stomach,  and,  indeed,  less  speedily  and  efficiently ;  as 
medicines  administered  by  the  rectum  are  well  known  to  affect  the 
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system  less  readily  than  when  swallowed.  It  is,  therefore,  I  think, 
premature  to  reject  altogether  this  mode  of  medicinal  operation; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  substances  may  operate 
in  both  ways,  giving  rise  to  an  impression  through  nervous  trans- 
mission, which  may  be  afterwards  strengthened,  and  perhaps  modi- 
fied, by  the  immediate  action  of  the  medicine  through  the  circu* 
lation. 

SUBSECTION  in. 
Primary  Local  Operation, 

By  the  expression,  local  action,  is  here  meant  that  exerted  on  the 
part,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  part,  to  which  the 
medicine  is  originally  applied. 

Some  medicines  are  exclusively  local  in  their  operation.  Such  are 
those  applied  directly  to  any  surface,  with  a  view  to  some  mechanical, 
physical,  or  chemical  influence  on  that  surface.  It  is  probable  that 
certain  medicines  which  act  physiologically,  that  is,  through  the 
vital  properties  of  the  system,  are  also  exclusively  local.  Medicines 
incapable  of  being  absorbed,  if  there  be  any,  would  belong  to  this 
category.  An  example  of  this  kind,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  we 
have  in  castor  oil. 

Many  medicines  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  local  in  their 
action,  which,  under  others,  may  enter  the  system,  and  operate  on 
distant  parts.  Thus,  substances  capable  of  violently  irritating  or  in- 
flaming the  surface  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  when  employed 
so  as  to  produce  this  eflect,  are  little  apt  to  be  absorbed,  in  con- 
sequence probably  of  the  distension  of  the  capillaries;  whereas,  if 
previously  diluted  so  as  not  to  irritate,  they  may  find  a  ready 
entrance  into  the  circulation. 

Other  medicines  both  act  locally,  and,  entering  the  circulation, 
produce  the  same  or  dissimilar  eflFects  on  distant  parts.  Thus,  opium 
and  chloroform  operate  as  anodynes  on  the  nerves  of  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  subsequently  produce  the  same  effect 
throughout  the  S3'stem  by  acting  upon  the  nervous  centres ;  while 
tartar  emetic  is  irritant  in  its  local  operation,  but  sedative  when 
acting  through  the  circulation  upon  the  heart.  Medicines  of  this 
kind  are  often  used  in  reference  to  their  local  efiects. 

In  most  cases  of  local  action,  the  influence  of  the  medicine 
extends  more  or  less  beyond  the  original  surface  of  contact.  Thus, 
the  anodyne  influence  of  chloroform,  applied  to  the  skin,  often 
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penetrates  throagh  this  tissue  to  parts  beneath  it,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  opium,  camphor,  aconite,  and  other  medicines  of 
the  kind.  Castor  oil,  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane,  calls  the  muscular  coat  into  action.  An  irritant 
substance  often  extends  its  effects  both  deeply  into  the  tissues,  and 
to  a  considerable  distance  superficially  beyond  the  surface  of  con- 
tact. How  is  this  result  to  be  accounted  for  ?  In  some  instances, 
probably,  by  the  penetration  of  the  neighbouring  tissues,  to  a 
certain  extent,  either  on  the  principle  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids, 
or  on  that  of  capillary  attraction,  or  of  both.  In  others,  the* 
effect  may  be  propagated  by  what  Mr.  Hunter  denominates  contin- 
uous sympathy;  spreading  along  the  course  of  the  tissue  affected, 
with  a  gradual  diminution,  until  quite  lost.  Again,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  influence  may  be  extended  to  neighbouring  parts 
through  common  nervous  centres  in  the  vicinity;  as  when  the 
extract  of  belladonna,  rubbed  upon  the  eyelids,  produces  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  or  opium  in  the  rectum  relieves  pain  in  the  ureters ; 
in  neither  of  which  instances  can  the  result  be  fairly  ascribed  to 
the  circulati(Hi,  as  the  effect  should  in  this  case  be,  what  it  is  known 
not  to  be,  equally  great  and  rapid  to  whatever  part  of  the  body  the 
medicine  may  be  applied,  supposing  it  to  be  equally  distant  from 
the  heart,  and  to  afford  equal  facilities  for  absorption.  Finally,  the 
effect  may  be  secondary,  as  in  the  instance  of  castor  oil,  which 
directly  irritates  the  mucous  membrane,  and,  as  any  other  similar 
irritant  would  do,  indirectly  excites  the  peristaltic  movement, 
through  the  agency  of  the  physiological  law  which  determines  the 
latter  result  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  former. 

SUBSECTHON  IV. 

Modes  of  Primary  Operation. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  rather  the  seat  of  the  opera- 
tion of  medicines,  and  their  manner  of  reaching  it,  than  the  mode 
in  which  they  produce  their  effects.  The  latter  point  must  now 
receive  attention. 

1.  Mechamcal  or  Physical  Methods.  The  operation  of  medicines 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  purely  mechanical  or  physical  Thus, 
they  may  act  by  excluding  the  atmospheric  air,  as  in  the  instance 
of  collodion  applied  to  the  skin  in  cutaneous  affections ;  by  min- 
gling with  and  obtunding  the  acrimony  of  various  acrid  substances, 
as  in  the  operation  of  demulcents;  by  the  influence  of  gravity,  as 
VOL.  I.— 2 
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illustrated  by  the  laxative  eflFects  of  metallic  mercury;  or  by  their 
shape  and  bulk,  as  when  bran,  mustard  seed,  small  shot,  &c.,  operate 
on  the  bowels  by  a  mechanical  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Endosmose  and  JSxosmose.  Another  physical  mode  of  action  has 
recently  been  suggested,  which,  though  not  yet  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished, is  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  plausibility.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the  entrance  of  medicines  into  the 
blood-vessels  on  the  principle  of  endosmose;  Poiseuille  and  others 
have  demonstrated  that,  if  the  serum  of  the  blood  be  placed  on  one 
side  of  an  animal  membrane  out  of  the  body,  and  certain  strong 
saline  solutions,  or  other  concentrated  liquids  on  the  other  side,  a 
current  of  the  serum  is  made  to  set  through  the  membrane  towards 
the  denser  liquid;  while,  if  the  solution  be  very  weak,  the  current  is 
established  in  a  contrary  direction.  Hence,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  strong  solutions  of  certain  salts  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
may  act  as  cathartics,  by  producing  an  extravasation  of  the  serum 
from  the  blood-vessels;  while  weak  solutions  of  the  same  may  enter 
the  vessels,  and  thus  act  on  the  system  generally.  This  principle 
has  been  extensively  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  action  of 
medicines;  the  general  rule  being,  that  a  liquid  denser  than  the 
blood  will  produce  exosmose  of  the  serum,  and  thus  operate  as  an 
evacuant.^  But  the  principle  is  not  reconcilable  with  many  facts 
which  might  be  adduced,  and  is  wholly  insufficient  to  explain  many 
others.  To  mention  only  a  single  example.  Chloroform  taken 
internally,  or  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  produces  effects  on 
the  system  which  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  other  cause  than 
its  presence  in  the  circulation.  It  must,  therefore,  enter  the  blood- 
vessels, though  vastly  denser  than  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  fails 
to  produce  the  extravasation,  which  ought  to  take  place  upon  the 
principle  of  exosmose  referred  to.  Still,  this  physical  property  may 
be  received  as  one  of  the  probable  agencies  through  which  medi- 
cines operate,  though,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it 
cannot  be  admitted  as  of  universal  or  even  general  application. 

The  supposed  agency  of  endosmose  and  exosmose  has  been  car- 
ried much  further  than  to  the  explanation  of  the  action  of  medicines 
on  exposed  surfaces.  Thus,  it  may  be  exerted  in  the  circulation 
itself,  causing  the  character  of  the  red  corpuscles  to  vary  with  the 
varying  relative  density  of  the  serum  without,  and  the  liquid  within 

*  See  experiments  of  Poiseuille  (  Comptes  rendtu^  xiz.  944,  A.  D.  1844),  and  of  Dr. 
Ck>g8weU  {Lond.  Med,  Times  and  Gaz.^  Jan.  3, 1352,  p.  23). 
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the  corpuscles;  so  that  whatever  increases  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  serum,  as  certain  salts,  for  example,  shall  cause  an  exosmose  of 
the  corpuscular  contents,  and  a  shrinking  of  those  bodies,  and 
whatever  diminishes  its  density,  as  water,  shall  occasion  an  endos- 
mose  into  them,  and  their  consequent  distension  or  rupture. 

Still  further,  it  is  thought  that  the  relative  density  of  the  serum 
of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  of  the  moisture  without  them, 
may  be  one  of  the  controlling  influences  in  the  operation  of  medi- 
cines which  act  through  the  circulation.  If  the  nature  of  the 
medicine  be  such  as  to  increase  the  density  of  the  serum,  it  would 
tend  to  promote  absorption  from  the  tissues,  if  to  lessen  it,  to 
favour  extravasation  into  them ;  and  the  same  explanation  ought 
to  apply  also  to  the  influence  of  medicines  within  the  circulation 
upon  the  various  secretions.  At  present,  however,  all  this  is 
merely  hypothesis  or  conjecture;  and  must  be  placed  upon  the 
same  basis  of  admissibility  with  that  theory  of  the  operation  of 
medicines,  which  ascribes  it  to  the  mechanical  influence  of  the 
shape  of  their  ultimate  particles  upon  the  tissues  with  which  they 
come  into  contact. 

2.  Chemical  Methods,  Reference  is  not  had,  in  this  place,  to  the 
chemical  changes  which  medicines  undergo  in  the  alimentary  canal 
preparatory  to  absorption,  nor  even  to  those  which  may  take  place 
in  the  course  of  the  circulation  or  elimination  of  the  medicines,  so 
fer  as  relates  exclusively  to  the  medicines  themselves.  But,  when 
these  chemical  changes  of  the  medicine  in  the  circulation  result 
from  reactions  between  them  and  the  constituents  of  the  blood  or 
the  tissues,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  physiological  alterations  must 
take  place,  which  may  possibly  be  more  or  less  remedial ;  and  the 
consideration  of  such  changes  belongs  strictly  to  this  section. 

Some  medicines  have  so  strong  an  affinity  for  the  constituents  of 
the  tissues,  that,  when  in  contact  with  them  in  a  concentrated  state, 
they  overcome  their  vital  resistance,  and  cause  the  decomposition 
and  consequently  the  death  of  the  part.  In  this  way  many  caustic 
substances  act.  In  a  dilute  state,  this  affinity  is  more  than  counter- 
balaaced  by  the  vital  forces,  and  no  chemical  change  ensues.  As 
medicines  never  extend,  in  this  state  of  concentration,  far  beyond 
their  original  surface  of  contact,  it  is  obvious  that  similar  decom- 
porition  of  the  tissues  cannot  result  from  their  operation  on  the 
system,  either  by  the  circulation,  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves. 
It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  many  medicines  produce 
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chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  which  enter  into  their  remedial 
action.  The  blood  consists  of  certain  vitalized,  and  certain  un- 
yitalized  constituents,  the  latter  of  which  are  probably  merely  held 
in  solution,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  chemical  reactions  as  if 
dissolved  in  a  fluid  out  of  the  body.  Thus,  an  acid  medicine, 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  may  prove  remedial  by  neutralizing  a 
morbid  excess  of  alkalinity ;  and,  conversely,  an  alkaline  medicine, 
by  correcting  any  morbid  acidity  of  that  fluid.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  many  analogous  changes  may  take  place;  and  to  some  of 
these  there  will  hereafter  be  occasion  to  allude  in  the  account  of 
particular  medicines,  or  classes  of  medicines.  It  is  even  possible 
that  the  normal  condition  of  the  blood  may  be  so  far  modified  by 
such  a  chemical  agency,  exerted  for  example  upon  its  albumen,  its 
fibrin,  its  salts,  &C.,  as  to  alter  materially  the  influence  of  that  fluid 
upon  the  tissues  and  functions,  and  thus  to  give  rise  to  systemic 
actions  or  conditions,  which,  though  in  fact  only  the  secondary  eflects 
of  the  medicine,  are  usually  regarded  as  the  results  of  its  direct  and 
characteristic  operation.  But  these  changes  can  be  traced  only 
conjecturally;  and  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  which  can  be  truly 
said  to  have  been  experimentally  demonstrated. 

Another  mode  in  which  a  medicine  may  act  chemically,  after 
absorption,  is  at  the  time  of  elimination  by  the  secretory  functions ; 
when,  coming  in  contact  with  the  products  of  secretion,  it,  or  one 
of  its  constituents,  or  some  compound  which  may  have  been  formed 
by  chemical  reactions  with  it  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  may 
materially  modify  these  products.  Thus,  alkaline  medicines,  elimi- 
nated by  the  kidneys,  render  soluble  the  uric  acid,  or  insoluble 
urates,  which  may  have  been  deposited  from  the  urine  after  its 
secretion. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  peculiar  effects  of  medicines  on  the 
systemt  may  sometimes  result  from  chemical  reaction  between  the 
medicines  and  the  tissues  with  which  they  are  brought  into  contact 
while  in  the  blood.  Combinations  may  be  formed  between  the  medi- 
cine, or  one  of  its  constituents,  with  some  one  or  more  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  tissues,  at  the  moment  of  their  physiological  dis- 
integration ;  and  these  compounds,  retained  in  the  organs,  perhaps 
within  the  organic  cells,  perhaps  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissue,  may 
modify  the  functions  in  a  manner  that  may  prove  remedial.  This, 
I  repeat,  is  possible ;  but  it  has  not  been  proved  positively  that 
medicines  do  really  produce  their  peculiar  effects  in  this  way  in 
any  one  instance;  and  it  is  altogether  premature  to  explain,  as 
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some  are  disposed  to  do,  the  whole  agency  of  medicines  upon  this 
principle.  The  only  well  ascertained  fact  which  can  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis  is,  that  certain  medicines,  particularly  the 
metallic,  may  be  detected  in  the  substance  of  the  organs,  often  for 
a  considerable  time  after  they  have  been  taken. 

3.  Physiological^  Vital,  cf  Dynamic  Methods.  Most  medicines  pro- 
bably prodace  their  peculiar  effects  by  operating  on  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  the  system,  or  of  the  part  affected.  Of  the  nature  of  this 
action  we  are  quite  ignorant,  and  must  remain  so  until  the  nature 
of  life  itself  is  better  understood.  In  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  living  structure  is  endowed  with 
certain  susceptibilities,  and  medicines  with  certain  properties,  or 
powers,  through  which,  when  the  two  are  brought  together,  certain 
changes  of  condition  or  action  take  place  in  the  former.  The  medi- 
cine is  said  to  act,  and  the  living  structure  to  be  acted  on,  because 
it  is  in  the  latter  that  the  changes  are  most  obvious,  and  most 
interesting.  This  kind  of  operation  is  called  physiological.  Or  vital, 
ia  reference  to  the  character  of  the  effects  produced  in  the  system, 
and  dynamic,  in  reference  to  the  supposed  possession  of  an  active 
power  by  the  medicine.  We  may  speculatively  ascribe  the  results 
to  physical  or  chemical  reaction ;  but  this  explanation  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  destitute  of  the  shadow  of  proof,  and  is  indeed 
altogether  insufficient,  with  our  existing  knowledge  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  to  account  for  many  of  the  phenomena.  Until,  there- 
fore, further  light  is  obtained,  it  is  safest  to  be  content  with  the 
mere  statement  of  the  fact. 

When  medicines  are  introduced  into  the  system,  they  generally 
show  a  tendency  to  act  on  some  one  part,  or  set  of  parts,  preferably 
to  others,  and  not  unfirequently  act  on  these  parts  exclusively.  Thus, 
some  medicines  operate  more  especially  on  the  brain,  others  on  the 
heart,  others  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  others  again  on  some 
one  or  more  of  the  secretory  organs,  though  equally  in  contact  vrith 
the  parts  unaffected  as  with  those  upon  which  they  act.    This  ten- 
dency is  ascribable  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  system,  giving  them  peculiar  susceptibilities;  just  as  the  eye 
alone  is  sensible  to  light,  and  the  organs  of  smell  and  taste  to 
odours  and  sapid  substances.    A  medicine,  therefore,  entering  the 
circulation,  and  reaching  all  parts  of  the  system,  acts  on  such  parts 
only  as  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  susceptible  to  its  influence ;  as 
light,  though  falling  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  produces  its 
characteristic  impression  only  upon  the  eye.    The  chemists  explain 
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this  peculiar  direction  of  medicines  by  the  supposition,  that  it  is 
only  in  the  organs  affected  that  they  find  affinities  capable  of  being 
disturbed  by  their  presence. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  some  medicines  may  act  upon  the  blood 
through  its  vital  properties,  modifying  the  condition  of  the  living 
corpuscles  and  fibrin,  in  the  same  manner  as  others  act  upon  the 
living  solid  tissues.  Such  medicines  may  operate  exclusively  on 
the  blood,  producing  effects  upon  the  various  functions  simply 
through  the  change  effected  in  that  fluid ;  or  they  may  operate  at 
the  same  time  directly  upon  the  organs.  The  probability,  however, 
is,  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  medicines  are  merely 
conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  part  in  which  their  effects  are  expe- 
rienced; for  otherwise  these  effects  would  be  more  frequently 
universal,  as  any  change  in  the  blood  itself  must  be  felt  more  or 
less  in  all  the  organs  and  functions. 


SECTION  II. 

Secondary  Operation  of  Medicines. 

The  secondary  operation  of  medicines  has  been  already  defined 
to  be  that  which  follows  their  original  and  characteristic  impression, 
in  consequence  of  certain  physiological  laws.  Without  treating  in 
this  place  of  the  resulting  effects,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain,  in  a 
general  way,  the  several  modes  in  which  they  are  produced. 

1.  By  the  Depression  following  JExdtement.  It  is  a  general  physio- 
logical law,  that  excessive  excitement  of  any  function  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  degree  of  depression,  upon  the  removal 
of  the  cause.  When,  therefore,  an  excitant  medicine  ceases  to  act, 
its  original  and  characteristic  operation  is  succeeded  not  only  by  a 
subsidence  of  the  excitement,  but  by  a  reduction  of  the  actions  of 
the  part  affected  belpw  the  standard  of  health.  This  depression  is 
often  experienced  even  before  the  complete  elimination  of  the  medi- 
cine from  the  system ;  for  the  excitability  may  have  been  so  far 
exhausted  by  the  excess,  that  the  influence  of  the  excitant  ceases  to 
be  felt,  and  the  healthy  vital  stimuli  have  no  longer  their  ordinary 
influence.  The  prostration  which  follows  a  debauch  is  often  ob- 
servable, while  yet  the  breath  smells  of  the  alcohol. 

2.  By  the  Beaction  following  Depression.  Whenany  of  the  functions 
are  depressed  by  an  agency  which  simply  restrains  action,  without 
impairing  the  vital  forces  or  deranging  the  organization,  there  is  a 
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tendency,  npon  the  cessation  of  the  depressing  influence,  to  an  ele- 
vation of  the  function  beyond  its  medium  state.  This  depends 
upon  the  principle,  that  excitability  is  recruited  by  rest.  The  re- 
sulting elevation  of  function  is  usually  denominated  reaction.  It  is, 
however,  much  less  frequently  noticed  as  a  consequence  of  depress- 
ing medicines,  than  the  contrary  condition  of  depr^ion  after  ex- 
citants; probably  because  sedative  medicines  usually  impair  power, 
as  well  as  reduce  action.  But  a  fine  example  of  it  is  afforded  in 
the  reaction  which  follows  the  depressing  influence  of  cold. 

3.  Through  the  Dependence  cf  Function,  Most  of  the  functions  of 
our  system  are  more  or  less  mutually  dependent,  so  that  any  con- 
siderable derangement  of  one  will  in  some  degree  affect  the  others. 
A  disturbance,  therefore,  of  one  of  the  more  influential  functions, 
produced  by  a  medicine  acting  primarily  upon  the  organs  of  that 
function,  will  be  followed  by  disorder  in  all  the  rest;  and  this  dis- 
order will  obviously  be  a  secondary  effect  of  the  medicine.  Thus, 
alcohol,  opium,  and  quiuia,  largely  taken,  occasion  so  much  excite- 
ment and  active  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres  in  the  brain,  as 
to  disqualify  them  from  transmitting  their  usual  influence  to  the 
various  organic  functions,  as  those  of  respiration,  circulation,  and 
secretion,  which  consequently  become  much  depressed ;  and  general 
prostration  ensues.  The  active  cerebral  congestion  is  a  primary, 
the  general  prostration  a  secondary  efiect  of  the  medicine.  This  is 
a  highly  important  principle,  and  of  very  extensive  application.  A 
due  attention  to  it  is  essential  to  the  practitioner.  Suppose  that  it 
should  be  disregarded  in  the  cases  just  stated,  and  the  prostration 
considered  as  the  result  of  the  direct  and  characteristic  action  of  the 
medicine.  A  powerful  stimulant  to  the  brain  might  thus  be  mis- 
taken for  a  really  sedative  medicine,  and  administered  with  the  most 
serious  results  in  cases  of  cerebral  disease. 

In  like  manner,  a  medicine,  powerfully  depressing  in  its  action 
upon  the  cerebral  centres,  would  be  followed  by  great  general  pros- 
tration; and  this  would  really  be,  as  well  as  in  the  former  instance,  a 
secondary  effect :  but  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  making 
the  distinction ;  because  the  secondary  is  of  the  same  character  with 
the  primary  effect,  and  no  mistake  could  occur  of  the  nature  of  that 
above  referred  to. 

The  results  of  what  is  denominated  the  shocks  are  another  exam- 
ple of  the  secondary  operation  of  medicines  belonging  to  the  same 
category.  Any  sudden  and  violent  impression,  as  from  a  fall,  a 
blow,  a  surgicsd  operation,  or  some  strong  emotion,  primarily  over- 
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whelms  and  paralyzes  the  cerebral  centres,  and  secondarily  occasions 
general  prostration.  Now  certain  medicines  of  great  violence,  as 
for  example  the  corrosive  poisons  taken  largely  into  the  stomach, 
may  produce  a  similar  shock  upon  the  nervous  centres,  followed  by 
a  similar  general  depression,  which,  without  a  knowledge  of  this 
principle,  might  be  mistaken  for  the  result  of  a  directly  depressing 
agency,  and  treated  as  such  with  very  serious  consequences. 

The  operation  upon  the  system  at  large  of  medicines  which  act 
by  changing  the  character  of  the  blood,  is  another  example  of  the 
same  kind.  The  general  effects  result  from  the  state  of  the  blood, 
and  not  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  medicine,  and  are,  there- 
fore, secondary  effects  of  the  latter. 

4..  Through  the  Principle  of  Sympathy^  or  Nervous  Transmission, 
Though  it  is  not  probable  that  special  or  peculiar  impressions  of 
medicines  are,  to  any  considerable  extent,  conveyed  from  the  part 
impressed  through  the  nerves  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  thence 
transmitted  to  other  parts,  yet  mere  excitative  impressions,  or  those 
.  consisting  in  pure  irritation  or  inflammation,  are  undoubtedly  thus 
conveyed.  What  is  special  in  the  influence  of  the  medicine  is, 
therefore,  mainly  limited  to  its  sur&ce  of  contact;  while  it  is  only 
the  pure  irritation,  such  as  may  res(ilt  from  any  irritating  cause 
whatever,  that  is  conveyed  away,  and  propagated  through  the  nerves. 
This  transmission  of  irritation  arises  from  a  general  physiological 
law,  and  is,  therefore,  a  secondary  effect  of  the  medicine.  Thus,  a 
rube&cient  or  epispastic  may  excite  so  much  local  inflammation  as, 
through  the  nervous  centres,  to  bring  many  of  the  organs  into  sym- 
pathy, and  in  this  way  to  produce  general  excitement,  and  even  fever. 
The  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  cerebral  disturbance, 
&C.,  which  enter  into  this  excitement,  are  secondary  effects  of  the 
rubefacient  or  epispastic,  the  primary  action  of  which  is  limited  to 
the  portion  of  skin  to  which  it  was  applied.  This  principle  is  also 
of  extensive  application  in  explaining  the  effects  of  medicines. 

5.  Through  the  Principle  of  Revulsion  or  Derivation.  There  is  in  the 
system  but  a  limited  amount  of  blood,  and  of  nervous  power.  When 
these  are  concentrated,  or  accumulated  in  undue  amount,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  local  irritant  or  otherwise,  in  some  one  part  or  organ, 
they  must  be  deficient  elsewhere;  and  a  depression  must  ensue  in 
those  functions  which  are  not  irritated  by  sympathy  with  the  part 
or  organ  originally  affected.  Supposing  the  local  accumulation  of 
blood  and  nervous  power  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  medi- 
cinal agent,  the  depression  produced  elsewhere  is  a  secondary  eflect 
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of  that  agent  Now  it  may  have  happened  that  the  parts  de- 
pressed were  previously  in  a  state  of  morbid  excitement,  which  has 
thos  been  diminished,  and  perhaps  entirely  removed  by  the  direc- 
tion given  towards  the  seat  of  the  primary  inflaence.  The  name 
of  revulsion  or  derivcUian  has  been  given  to  this  forced  transfer  of 
morbid  action ;  and  we  frequently  avail  ourselves  of  the  principle 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  a  blister 
relieves  internal  inflammation.  It  is  upon  this,  also,  in  part,  that  a 
cathartic,  by  producing  a  moderate  irritation  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  intestine,  draws  off  morbid  excitement  from  other  organs, 
and  especially  from  the  brain.  Indeed,  whatever  remedy  occasions 
a  local  irritation  may  thus  prove  the  means  of  unseating  irritation 
elsewhere.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  diversion  of  disease,  thus 
effected,  is  a  secondary  operation  of  the  remedy. 

Upon  the  same  principle  exactly,  operating  reversely,  a  depres- 
sion of  any  part  or  organ,  by  diminishing  the  blood  and  nervous 
power  in  the  part  affected,  must  cause  their  accumulation  elsewhere; 
and  thuSf  depressing  or  sedative  medicines,  acting  locally,  may, 
through  a  secondary  operation,  cause  irritation  in  some  other  posi- 
tion. For  example,  lead-water  applied  to  a  gouty  foot,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  inflammatory  excitement  there,  may  secondarily  occasion 
inflammation  of  the  stomach.  Medicines  are  not  often  employed  in 
reference  to  such  effects ;  but  this  mode  of  secondary  action  should 
be  understood,  if  on  no  other  account,  at  least  in  order  that  its 
injurious  effects  may  be  guarded  against. 

6.  Throughihe  Efforts  of  Nature  to  Repair  Injuries.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  general  law  of  the  animal  economy,  that,  when  any 
injurious  influence  is  exerted  upon  the  system,  actions  are  induced 
with  the  object,  and  frequently  with  the  effect,  of  obviating  the 
injury,  or  repairing  the  damage  inflicted.  It  is  probable  that  many 
diseases  are  nothing  more  than  the  struggles  of  the  system  to  free 
itself  from  some  noxious  agent,  or  to  counteract  its  influence.  The 
abnormal  impressions  made  by  medicines  are  often,  no  doubt,  upon 
this  principle,  followed  by  resisting  or  corrective  efforts  of  nature, 
which  must  rank  among  the  secondary  effects  of  the  medicine, 
and  may  sometimes  be  taken  advantage  of  for  remedial  purposes. 
Thus,  the  death  of  a  part  produced  by  an  escharotic  is  the  primary 
effect  of  the  medicine;  the  subsequent  inflammation,  ulceration, 
sloughing,  and  suppurative  discharge,  are  secondary  effects,  in- 
tended for  the  repair  of  the  injury,  and  useful  in  reference  to 
pre-existing  disease,  upon  the  principles  of  revulsion  and  depletion. 
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Y.  Through  the  Rernoval  of  the  Cause.  Very  many  of  the  morbid 
actions  or  states  of  the  system  are  secondary,  depending  upon  the 
existence  of  some  other  action  or  condition,  upon  the  removal  of 
which,  the  effect  also  ceases.  It  is  obvious  that  a  medicine,  which 
by  its  primary  operation  removes  the  cause,  and  thus  cures  the 
disease,  acts  secondarily  in  relation  to  the  latter  effect.  Thus,  acid 
in  the  stomach  often  occiasions  severe  headache,  which  is  cured  by 
an  antacid,  or  an  emetic.  The  neutralization  or  evacuation  of  the 
offending  agent  is  the  primary  operation  of  the  medicine,  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  headache  a  secondary  effect.  This  is  a  very  extensive 
remedial  principle. 

It  is  very  often  difficult  to  determine  which  are  primary  and 
which  secondary  effects  of  medicines;  and  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion will  often  rest  on  the  view  which  may  be  entertained  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  remedy.  In  the  instance,  for  example,  of  a 
sedative  depressing  the  cerebral  functions,  the  question  of  its  pri- 
mary or  secondary  action  on  the  brain  will  be  determined  by  our 
opinion  upon  the  point,  whether  it  is  merely  carried  by  the  blood 
to  the  brain,  or  operates  on  that  organ  exclusively  through  changes 
first  produced  in  the  blood,  incapacitating  that  fluid  from  the  per- 
formance of  its  proper  functions.  In  the  latter  case,  the  character- 
istic sedative  operation  of  the  medicine  must  be  considered  as 
secondary.  But  it  is  the  safest  rule  to  consider  the  obvious  effects 
of  a  remedy  as  primary,  unless  some  intermediate  stage  in  its  ope- 
ration can  be  positively  demonstrated,  or  rendered  extremely  proba- 
ble by  observed  facts. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
Effects  of  Medicines. 

SECTION  I. 

Estimation  of  their  Powers  or  Effects. 

In  treating  of  the  effects  of  medicines,  the  first  point  which  offers 
itself  for  consideration  is  the  method  by  which  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Is  it  possible  to  determine,  before  trying  a  medicine  upon 
the  human  system,  what  will  be  its  effects?  Do  its  sensible  or 
chemical  properties,  its  botanical  relations,  or  its  action  upon  in- 
ferior animals,  afford  us  any  facilities  in  this  respect? 

1.  Through  their  Sensible  Properties.  Much  importance  has  been 
attached  by  some  to  the  sensible  properties  of  colour,  taste,  and 
smelL  In  relation  to  the  first,  it  is  probably  altogether  useless. 
The  times  are  long  past,  when  a  correspondence  between  the  colour 
of  a  medicine,  and  that  of  the  fluids  or  solids  of  the  body,  was  con- 
sidered as  indicative  of  a  therapeutic  relation;  when^  for  example^ 
dragon's  blood  was  thought  usefol  in  hemorrhage  because  it  was 
red,  and  turmeric  in  jaundice  because  it  was  yellow.  The  smell 
and  taste,  however,  are  more  significative ;  substances  resembling 
each  other  in  these  respects,  having  in  many  instances  a  similarity 
of  medicinal  effect.  Thus,  aromatics  are  usually  excitant,  carmina- 
tive, and  antiemetic;  fetid  substances,  often  antispasmodic;  sweet 
substances,  demulcent;  those  having  an  astringent  taste,  styptic; 
and  bitters,  tonic:  but,  in  such  general  statements,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  so  many  exceptions  as  to  deprive  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  practical  value. 

2.  Through  their  CJiemical  Relations,  Analogy  in  chemical  con- 
stitution is  also  not  unfrequently  attended  with  similarity  in  medical 
virtues.  The  preparations  of  any  one  of  the  ordinary  metals  have 
a  remarkable  correspondence  in  their  effects  upon  the  system;  and 
there  are  several  metals  which  greatly  resemble  one  another.  The 
mineral  acids^  the  vegetable  acids,  the  inorganic  alkalies,  and  the 
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neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies,  constitute  groups,  of  which  one  indi- 
vidual may  often  be  substituted  for  another  without  disadvantage. 
But  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  sensible  properties, 
there  is  so  much  uncertainty,  that  no  practical  conclusion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  properties  of  any  particular  medicine  should  be  relied 
on  without  careful  trial. 

8.  Through  their  Botanical  Affinities.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
botanical  affinities;  though  more  importance  has  perhaps  been 
attached  to  these  than  to  either  of  the  preceding  grounds  of  judg- 
ment. It  might  indeed  be  inferred,  that  the  similarity  in  internal 
constitution,  which  gives  to  plants  those  resemblances  in  obvious 
structure  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  their  arrangement  into  natural 
families,  would  also  give  them  a  certain  identity  in  other  respects, 
and  among  the  rest,  in  their  operation  upon  the  system;  and 
observation  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
inference.  Plants  belonging  to  the  same  genus  yield  very  fre- 
quently not  only  similar,  but  identical  medical  products.  Thus, 
the  oaks  yield  tannic  acid,  the  pines  oil  of  turpentine,  the  cinchonas 
quinia  and  cinchonia,  the  different  species  of  strychnos  strychnia 
ftnd  brucia,  the  gentians  gentianin,  the  poppies  morphia,  and  the 
garlics  a  characteristic  volatile  oil.  This  resemblance  extends  also 
very  frequently  to  much  larger  groups ;  and  many  of  the  natural 
orders  of  plants  have  great  similarity  in  medical  virtue.  Examples 
of  this  we  have  in  the  Malvaceas,  which  are  demulcent,  the  Oentian- 
acem  tonic,  the  Gonvolvulacem  purgative,  the  Solanacese  narcotic,  the 
Euphorbiacew  emeto-cathartic  and  acrid,  the  Pinacese  stimulant,  the 
Brasstcaceas  stimulant,  pungent,  and  acrid.  Yet  in  almost  every 
fi&mily  there  are  instances,  and,  in  some,  very  striking  instances,  in 
which  not  only  are  the  characteristic  medical  properties  wanting, 
but  others  wholly  different,  and  even  in  some  measure  opposite  are 
possessed ;  while  similar  and  even  identical  medical  virtues  belong 
to  plants  having  no  botanical  affinity  whatever.  Thus,  in  the 
Oonvolvulaceee  above  mentioned,  there  are  some  species  wholly  des- 
titute of  purgative  properties,  as  the  esculent  sweet  potato ;  and 
among  the  Solanaceae  is  capsicum,  which  is  simply  stimulant,  without 
being  in  the  least  narcotic.  Among  the  Banunculacem  is  Hepatica, 
which  is  slightly  astringent,  tonic,  and  demulcent;  Helhborus^ 
powerfully  purgative ;  Zdnthorrhiza  and  Cbptis,  simply  tonic ;  Aconi- 
<Mm,  acrid,  sedative,  and  narcotic;  and  (Xmidfuga^  chiefly  nervine. 
Of  medicines  having  analogous  properties,  yet  derived  from  differ- 
ent families,  we  have  examples  in  the  volatile  oil  of  Pimpinella 
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anisum  belonging  to  the  Umbelliferas^  and  that  of  llUcium  anisatum^ 
belonging  to  the  Aiionacees;  in  the  oil  of  turpentine  proceeding 
from  the  Pinaeese^  and  from  Pistacea  Terebinthue  of  the  Anacardiacem ; 
in  the  aromatic  products  of  the  Umbelliferse^  Myriaticacese^  Myrtacem, 
and  Zingiberacew ;  in  the  astringent  roots  and  juices  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  FabaceWf  Polygonacese^  Oinchonaceae,  Qeraniacew,  and 
many  other  families;  and  in  the  simple  bitter  tonics  obtained  from 
the  GejUianaceWf  Simarubaceaej  Ranunculacese^  and  MenupermacesB. 

But  in  reference  to  each  of  the  analogies  above  alluded  to,  the 
sensible,  the  chemical,  and  the  botanical,  though  none  should  be 
relied  on  in  estimating  the  virtues  of  a  medicine,  yet  each  may  be 
frequently  suggestive,  and,  in  relation  to  any  new  subject  of  inquiry, 
may  be  valuable  by  giving  a  proper  direction  to  experimental  inves- 
tigation. 

4.  By  Experiment  or  Observation  on  Ir/erior  Animah.  The  efifects 
produced  on  the  inferior  animals  are  more  to  be  relied  on,  and  will 
generally  be  a  safe  guide  to  the  employment  of  medicine  in  man; 
bat  even  this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions.  It  is  well  known, 
for  example,  that  sheep,  goats,  and  cows  eat  with  impunity  the 
leaves  of  Hyoscyamus  niger,  which  are  highly  narcotic,  and  in 
lar^  quantities  poisonous  to  the  human  subject. 

U  By  Observation  of  their  Effects  on  Man.  The  only  certain  means, 
therefore,  of  judging  of  the  efifects  of  medicines,  is  to  observe  care- 
fully their  operation  in  man ;  and,  even  in  this  mode,  multiplied 
observation  under  diversified  circumstances,  and  a  most  cautious 
comparison  of  results,  are  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
From  the  want  of  these  precautions,  many  errors  in  relation  to  the 
action  of  medicines  have  originated,  and  been  handed  down  from 
writer  to  writer  for  many  years ;  and,  even  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  medicines  long  in  use,  upon  the  precise  virtues  of  which  opinion 
is  yet  unsettled. 


SECTION  IL 

Whether  the  Effects  are  Organic  or  Functional. 

The  efifects  of  medicines,  in  other  words,  the  changes  produced 
by  them  in  the  system,  must  be  either  organic  or  functional ;  that 
^  must  consist  in  an  alteration,  either  of  the  organization  or 
structure,  or  of  the  function  or  actions  of  the  body,  or  of  some  one 
or  more  of  its  parts.    Some  have  denied  that  there  can  be  any 
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change  of  action,  or  any  action  whatever,  in  the  system,  without 
change  of  structure,  and  consequently  that  the  effects  of  medicines 
can  ever  be  exclusively  functional.  This  denial  is  founded  upon 
the  assumption  that,  in  every  operation  of  a  living  system,  there  is 
necessarily  a  chemical  action,  an  oxidation  perhaps  of  some  por- 
tion, however  minute,  of  the  part  or  tissue  acting,  by  which  it 
becomes  disintegrated  and  thrown  oflf;  while  its  place,  in  the  healthy 
state,  is  supplied  with  new  structure.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  has 
not  been  proved ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  cannot  be  received  as  the 
basis  of  a  general  theory  of  the  action  of  medicines.  But,  even 
admitting  its  truth,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  all  cases  of  physio- 
logical action  there  must  be  an  alteration  of  structure.  Sup- 
pose an  organ  to  be  secreting.  The  general  opinion  now  is  that 
the  function  is  performed  by  the  agency  of  cells,  which,  abstracting 
the  material  of  the  secretion  from  the  blood,  elaborate  it  when 
elaboration  is  necessary,  and  then,  breaking  up  themselves,  are 
thrown  oflf  with  the  secreted  matter ;  their  place  being  supplied  by 
new  cells.  There  has  not  been  necessarily  in  this  case  any  change 
of  structure.  One  or  more  cells  have  disappeared,  and  their  place 
has  been  supplied  by  one  or  more  new  cells  of  the  same  character 
exactly.  The  organ  is  precisely  as  before.  There  has  been  cha||ge 
of  matter,  but  no  change  of  structure  or  organization. 

Now  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  a  medicine,  affecting  the 
secretory  function  of  an  organ,  shall  act  simply  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  rapidity  of  the  cell-action ;  that,  in  the  time  required 
in  health  for  the  throwing  oflf  and  replacing  of  a  certain  number  of 
cells,  twice  the  number  may  undergo  the  same  process  in  the  one 
case,  or  only  half  the  number  in  the  other;  and  yet  the  organ  shall 
remain  precisely  as  in  health,  and  in  no  degree  altered ;  the  only 
appreciable  diflference,  even  in  its  condition,  being  the  greater  or 
less  amount  of  blood  contained  within  it,  or  passing  through  it  in 
a  given  time,  and  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  the  secreted  pro- 
duct. Medicines  may,  therefore,  change  the  action  of  an  organ,  as 
regards  the  degree  of  rapidity,  without  altering  its  structure;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  nature  of  the  action,  as  indicated,  for 
example,  by  the  character  of  the  secretion;  for  a  cell  may  elaborate 
diflferent  secretory  products,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  bloody 
or  of  the  foreign  materials  brought  with  it,  without  diflfering  in  the 
least  in  its  characteristic  form  or  structure  from  the  normal  cell. 

But,  throwing  aside  this  refinement  of  discussion,  we  may  assume 
as  functional  effects  all  that  are  not  attended  with  appreciable  struc- 
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taral  change;  and  as  organic,  all  that  are  attended  with  such 
change ;  and  this  is  the  meaning  which  I  attach  to  these  terms,  as 
employed  in  the  present  work.    - 

In  the  sense  just  referred  to,  the  effects  of  the  great  majority  of 
medicines,  as  ordinarily  used,  are  exclusively  functional ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  those  employed  externally,  to  inflame,  vesicate,  or  cauterize, 
that  can  be  said  to  operate  essentially  by  a  change  of  structure. 


SECTION  III. 

Characteristic  JEfects  of  Medicines. 

Medicines  either  increase,  lessen,  or  alter  the  healthy  functions ; 
and,  in  reference  to  these  several  effects,  are  called  stimulants,  seda- 
tives^ and  alteratives;  the  effects  themselves  being  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  stimulation,  sedation,  and  alteration.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  vital  functions,  medicines 
can  affect  them  in  no  other  way  than  either  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  them,  and  that  they  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  produce  these  effects  respectively,  or  in  the 
seat  of  their  action.  But  this  doctrine  is  purely  hypothetical,  and 
is  opposed,  apparently  at  least,  by  numerous  facts.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  witness  peculiar  effects  from  different  medi- 
cines,' without  any  observable  increase  or  diminution  of  the  vital 
fanctions;  and  this  difference  may  often  be  observed  in  medicines 
acting  on  the  same  part.  Besides,  in  relation  to  those  which  are 
essentially  either  stimulant  or  sedative,  we  observe  characteristic 
peculiarities  which  cannot  be  ascribed  either  to  the  degree  or  direc- 
tion of  their  action.  Thus,  in  relation  to  medicines  the  effects  of 
which  are  visible,  we  have  intense  redness  with  comparatively 'little 
tendency  to  vesication  from  mustard,  a  less  degree  of  redness  with 
large  vesication  from  cantharides,  a  copious  vesicular  eruption  from 
croton  oil,  a  peculiar  pustular  eruption  from  tartar  emetic,  and  the 
production  of  urticarious  wheals  from  the  nettle,  all  acting  on  the 
same  portion  of  the  surface,  and  all  excitant  in  their  operation. 
Now  it  is  possible  that,  in  these  and  similar  cases,  the  result  may 
be  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  action  of  the  irritants  severally  to 
some  distinct  constituent  of  the  skin;  but  this  has  not  been  proved; 
and,  in  reference  to  a  great  number  of  the  peculiar  effects  of  medi- 
cines, such  a  direction  to  distinct  constituents  of  the  structure  is 
altogether  insusceptible  of  proof.    In  the  present  state  of  know- 
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ledge,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  admit,  as  the  result  of  observation, 
that  medicines  do  materially  differ  in  the  nature  of  their  effects, 
independently  of  degree  and  position;  and  to  leave  to  further 
investigation  the  determination  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  causes 
which  occasion  such  difference. 

Another  opinion  denies  the  existence  of  directly  sedative  or 
alterative  medicines,  maintaining  that  all  substances  which  act  on 
the  system  are  essentially  stimulant,  and  that  whatever  sedative 
effects  may  be  produced  are  purely  secondary.  According  to 
one  view,  medicines  operate  on  the  vital  excitability,  producing 
primarily  an  elevation  of  action,  which  is  followed  by  secondary 
depression  in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  excitability; 
and  whenever  a  direct  depression  takes  place,  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  diminution  of  the  ordinary  healthy  excitants,  as  through  the 
influence  of  cold,  abstinence,  &c.  According  to  a  second  view, 
medicines  operate  as  foreign  bodies,  offensive  to  the  economy,  in 
which,  consequently,  an  excess  of  action  is  induced  in  order  to  rid 
it  of  the  offending  cause;  in  other  words,  all  medicines  operate  by 
calling  forth  vital  reaction,  as  inflammation  is  induced  in  a  part  by 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  in  order  either  to  isolate  it  by  a 
coating  of  coagulable  lymph,  or  to  throw  it  off  through  the  agency 
of  suppuration  and  ulceration.  But  in  opposition  to  all  such  purely 
hypothetical  views  is  the  simple  fact,  that  certain  medicines,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  certain  parts  or  organs  of  the  body,  are 
immediately  followed  by  a  depression  of  function  in  those  parts  or 
organs,  without  any  other  discoverable  intervening  derangement; 
just  as,  under  similar  circumstances,  certain  other  medicines  are 
followed  by  immediate  increase  of  function ;  and  the  obvious  ex- 
planation is,  that  the  susceptibilities  of  the  parts  are  such  that  the 
presence  of  a  body  constituted  in  one  mode  occasions  depression, 
that  of  another,  differently  constituted,  excess  of  excitement. 

But,  admitting  that  some  medicines  are  stimulant,  others  seda- 
tive, and  others  again  alterative,  we  are  not  called  on  to  believe 
that  any  one  medicine  is  essentially  one  or  the  other  under  all 
circumstances.  Much  and  very  unnecessary  discussion  has  taken 
place  in  relation  to  particular  medicines,  whether  they  were  stimu- 
lant or  sedative.  It  might  all  have  been  spared  by  the  admission 
of  the  simple  truth,  that  the  same  medicine  may  be  stimulant  or 
sedative  according  to  the  part  upon  which  it  acts,  or  the  state  of 
the  system,  or  parts  of  the  system,  at  the  time  of  its  action.  Thus, 
tartar  emetic  is  stimulant  to  the  skin  or  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach, 
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but  sedative  to  tlie  heart;  digitalis,  which  depresses  directly  the 
drcolation  and  nervous  system,  excites  the  kidneys;  and  opium, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  stimulates  the  heart  and  brain,  diminishes 
secretion.  These  different  primary  effects  of  the  same  medicine 
are  dependent  on  the  different  susceptibilities  of  the  parts  affected, 
rendering  them  liable  to  opposite  impressions  from  the  same  cause; 
and,  as  these  susceptibilities  are  often  different  in  disease  and  health, 
the  same  medicine  may  produce  opposite  effects  in  these  two  states. 
Thus,  Cayenne  pepper,  which  produces  in  the  healthy  fauces  red- 
ness and  burning  pain,  acts  as  a  sedative  in  the  sore-throat  of  scarlet 
fever.  A  mere  difference  in  the  mode  in  which  a  medicine  is  em- 
ployed may  cause  it  to  be  either  stimulant  or  sedative.  A  concen- 
trated solution  of  acetate  of  lead  applied  to  the  skin  denuded  of  its 
epidermis,  or  to  a  mucous  membrane,  acts  as  an  irritant;  while  the 
same  solution,  very  much  diluted,  will  operate  as  a  sedative  through 
the  peculiar  powers  of  the  medicine.  This  principle  is  of  great 
importance  in  therapeutics,  as  wiU  be  hereafter  more  particularly 
shown. 

The  consideration  of  the  special  phenomena,  whether  of  stimula« 
tion,  depression,  or  alteration,  produced  by  particular  medicines  or 
classes  of  medicines  in  the  several  functions,  belongs  to  the  depart- 
ment of  special  therapeutics.  It  is  obvious  that  they  must  be 
extremely  diversified,  from  the  difference  in  the  degree  and 
nature  of  the  action  of  the  medicine,  from  its  direction  to  one  or 
to  several  functions  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  great  diversity 
in  the  character  of  the  functions  affected. 

SECTION  IV. 

Influences  Modifying  the  Ej^ects  6f  Medicines. 

The  circumstances  which  are  calculated  to  modify  the  ordinary 
and  characteristic  action  of  medicines  should  always  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  physician.  These  may  be  divided  into  such  as 
relate  especially  to  the  medicines,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  system. 
The  former  will  be  more  conveniently  treated  of  in  the  third  part 
of  the  work,  after  the  medicines  themselves  have  been  considered. 
A  few  general  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  latter,  will  be  appropriate 
in  the  present  place.  To  enter  into  minute  particulars  would  be 
quite  impossible ;  as  there  is  scarcely  a  change,  whether  consequent 
upon  the  healthy  progress  of  the  body  from  birth  to  old  age,  or 
upon  the  operation  of  morbid  causes,  which  does  not  in  some 
VOL.  L— 8 
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measure  inflaence  the  effects  prodaced  by  medicines.  Many  of 
these  inflaences  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  several 
medicines  or  remedies  described;  bat  much,  in  practice,  must 
always  be  left  to  the  obsenration,  experience,  and  judgment  of  the 
physician. 

The  modifying  inflaences  may  be  such  as  are  essentially  con- 
nected with  our  bodily  constitution  in  health,  or  such  as  are  more 
or  less  accidental.  The  first  may  be  ranked  under  the  heads  of 
age^  sex,  temperament^  and  idHosyncrasy;  the  second  under  disease^ 
climate,  haintj  modes  of  life,  and  menial  action. 

1.  Age.  It  is  a  general,  though  not  universal  law  of  nature,  that 
susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  medicine  is  inversely  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  animal.  This  probably  results  chiefly  from  the 
greater  amount  of  a  medicine  required  to  give  a  certain  degree  of 
impregnation  to  the  blood  of  the  larger  animal  than  the  smaller. 
The  medicine  acts  on  different  bodies,  not  in  proportion  to  its  abso- 
lute quantity  in  the  blood,  but  to  the  quantity  of  it  which  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  each  point  acted  on,  in  other  words,  to  the  strength  of 
its  solution  in  the  blood.  Under  the  rule  here  referred  to,  the  child 
should  be  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  medicines  than  the 
adult,  and  should  consequently  be  afifected  by  smaller  quantities. 
But  there  is  another  reason,  also,  for  the  greater  susceptibility  of 
early  life.  In  the  growing  state,  greater  impressibility  and  mobility 
are  essential,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  more  rapid  assimilation 
of  external  material,  and  a  due  arrangement  of  the  organism.  The 
higher  susceptibility  to  impression  must  extend  to  medicines,  as 
well  as  to  all  other  impressing  agents.  Still  another  cause  of  differ- 
ence, in  this  respect,  between  the  young  and  the  old,  is  the  absence 
or  less  degree,  in  the  former,  of  the  influence  of  habit  in  diminish- 
ing susceptibility.  I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  habit  of  using 
medicines;  for  the  cause  operates  though  no  medicine  may  ever 
have  been  taken.  The  general  impressibility  of  the  system  di- 
minishes by  time  under  the  necessary  influence  of  external  agents; 
and  this  law  holds  good  even  in  relation  to  particular  agents  to 
which  the  system  may  never  have  been  exposed,  though  it  would 
be  less  operative  in  reference  to  these  than  to  others. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  precise  rule  for  proportioning  the  dose 
to  the  age ;  because  different  individuals  exhibit  a  great  difference 
in  this  respect ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  diversity  in  reference  to 
medicines ;  some,  as  opium,  producing  in  children  more  than  the 
mean  proportionate  effect;  others,  as  castor  oil  and  calomel,  much 
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less.    It  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  the  dose  for  an  indi- 
yidoal  under  maturity  should  be  proportioned  to  the  years  of  his 
age.    This  holds  good  in  relation  to  all  ages  between  12  and  24,  at 
the  latter  of  which  periods  of  life  the  full  dose  may  be  given. 
From  the  age  of  twelve  downwards  to  two  years,  the  rule  of  Dr. 
Young  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  given ;  namely,  that 
the  dose  proper  for  an  adult  should  be  diminished,  for  a  child,  in 
the  proportion  of  the  age  increased  by  twelve  to  the  age.    Thus, 
the  age  being  three  years,  and  the  dose  for  an  adult  20  grains,  the 
diminution  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  3 +12  at  15  to  8;  or,  the 
quantities  being  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  of  5  to  1 ;  that  is, 
the  dose  for  the  child  must  be  one-fifth  of  that  for  the  adult^  or  in 
the  present  instance  4  grains.    At  one  year  the  dose  may  be  one- 
ninth;  at  nine  months,  one-tenth;  at  six  months,  one-twelfth;  at 
three  months,  one-fift;eenth ;  at  one  month,  one-twentieth;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  numbers  are  nothing  more  than  safe 
approximations.    From  full  maturity  to  the  commencement  of 
declining  life,  that  is,  from  about  twenty-four  to  forty-eight,  the 
dose  may  remain  unchanged;  but,  after  the  latter  period,  it  should 
be  somewhat  diminished  with  the  increasing  age,  not  because  the 
system  becomes  more  susceptible ;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  less  so ; 
bat  because  it  is  less  able  to  sustain,  without  injury,  a  given  impres- 
sion from  medicines  than  in  the  full  vigour  of  life. 

2.  Sex.  It  is  necessary  to  say  but  little  under  this  head.  There 
are  certain  conditions  in  the  female  which  require  attention  in  the 
prescription  of  medicines,  which,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  exert 
any  materially  modifying  influence  over  their  effects,  and  do  not, 
therefore,  require  particular  attention  in  this  place.  Such  is  preg- 
nancy, which  demands  especial  caution  in  the  use  of  all  medicines 
having  a  direct  influence  on  the  womb,  and  which,  in  its  advanced 
stages,  contraindicates  the  use  of  any  medicine  whatever  of  a  power- 
fully perturbatiug  character.  Such,  too,  is  the  menstrual  state,  in 
which  care  is  required,  in  the  employment  of  remedies,  to  guard 
against  any  interference  with  the  uterine  function.  Another  im- 
portant point,  of  a  similar  bearing,  is  the  caution  requisite,  in  the 
cases  of  nursing  women,  not  to  use  medicines  which  might  injure 
the  suckling;  and  a  similar  caution  may  be  very  properly  extended 
to  pregnancy,  in  which,  while  prescribing  for  the  female,  we  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  another  being  to  be  affected  by 
the  remedy  employed. 

So  &r  as  concerns  the  modifying  influence  of  sex  upon  the 
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effects  of  medicines,  the  only  circumstance  of  importance  is,  that 
women,  being  smaller,  more  delicately  organised,  and  in  general 
more  susceptible  than  men,  require  a  smaller  amount  to  produce  a 
given  effect.  The  dose  for  females  should,  therefore,  be  somewhat 
reduced.  From  one-sixth  to  one-quarter  may  be  deducted  for  them 
from  the  dose  proper  for  the  male  at  the  same  age. 

8.  TemperamenL  Temperament  should  receive  some  attention 
in  the  administration  of  medicines;  but  the  judicious  physician 
vrill  probably  be  influenced  in  relation  to  it  more  by  his  general 
principles  than  by  any  special  precepts.  The  sanguine  tempera- 
ment obviously  demands  caution  in  the  administration  of  stimu- 
lants, and  the  nervous  in  that  of  evacuants;  while  the  phlegmatio^ 
being  characterized  by  a  general  deficiency  of  susceptibility,  admits 
and  requires  a  freer  use  of  medicines  in  reference  to  a  given  effect. 

4.  Idiosyncrasy.  Individual  peculiarity,  technically  denominated 
idiosyncrasy,  is  of  much  greater  importance,  and  can  scarcely  receive 
from  the  physician  a  too  careful  attention.  In  very  many  indi- 
viduals, perhaps  it  may  be  said  in  nearly  all,  there  is  some  peculiar- 
ity, in  relation  to  the  effects  of  a  particular  medicine,  or  possibly  of 
more  than  one,  which,  if  unknown  or  neglected,  may  lead  to  serious 
inconvenience  or  injury,  and  even  to  fatal  results.  This  peculiarity 
sometimes  consists  merely  in  an  excessive  susceptibility,  or  in  an 
abnormal  insusceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  medicine  or  medicines; 
so  that  an  ordinary  dose  might,  in  the  former  case,  act  with  danger- 
ous violence,  and  in  the  latter  not  act  at  all.  This  is  strongly 
illustrated  in  thie  not  unfrequently  unexpected  results  from  the  use 
of  the  mercurial  preparations.  In  more  than  one  instance  that 
might  be  adduced,  a  moderate  dose  of  calomel  or  other  mercurial 
has  acted  so  powerfully,  in  consequence  of  a  remarkable  constitu- 
tional siu9ceptibility  to  its  influence,  as  to  occasion  death;  and  every 
experienced  practitioner,  who  has  used  this  medicine  habitually, 
must  have  witnessed  instances  of  unexpected  violence  in  its  action; 
while,  in  other  cases,  from  defective  susceptibility,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  bring  about  its  peculiar  effects  on  the  system  by  any 
quantity  that  can  be  given,  with  any  regard  to  prudence.  The 
instance  of  mercury  has  been  brought  forward  simply  as  a  striking 
example;  but  there  is  scarcely  an  efficient  article  of  the  materia 
medica,  in  relation  to  which  there  does  not  exist,  in  some  one  or 
more  persons,  a  similar  excess  or  deficiency  of  susceptibility. 

But  the  idiosyncrasy  is  not  unfrequently  also  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  render  the  effects  of  a  medicine  altogether  different  from  those 
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wliicli  it  ordinarily  produces.  The  well-known  and  often  cited 
example  of  ipecacuanha,  in  causing  by  its  mere  smell  an  asthmatic 
paroxysm  in  certain  persons,  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  fact. 
Other  examples  are  offered  in  the  cutaneous  eruption  produced  in 
some  individuals  by  copaiba  and  the  turpentines,  the  irregular  and 
very  inconvenient  effects  sometimes  resulting  from  opium,  and  the 
occasional  peculiar  and  poisonous  operation  of  mercury,  altogether 
different  from  its  proper  action.  I  have  known  so  innocent  a  me- 
dicine as  pipsissewa  {Chimaphila  umhellaia),  given  in  the  form  of 
decoction,  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful,  to  cause  a  most  violent 
attack  of  erythematous  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  face. 

These  idiosyncrasies  are  sometimes  also  developed  by  disease, 
so  as  to  render  individuals  susceptible  to  effects  from  medicines 
quite  different  from  those  expected,  and  sometimes  even  directly 
opposite. 

Whether  original  or  acquired,  they  should  claim  the  careful  at- 
tention of  the  practitioner,  who  should  never  neglect  information 
in  reference  to  such  peculiarities  that  may  be  volunteered  by  the 
patient^  and  should  lay  up  in  his  memory,  for  future  use,  all  that 
he  may  witness  in  his  own  experience  or  observation.  A  physi- 
dan  thoroughly  acquainted,  from  habitual  attendance,  with  all  the 
constitutional  peculiarities  of  his  patient  in  reference  to  the  effects 
of  medicines,  often  has  great  advantages  in  treatment  over  others 
without  any  experience  of  the  kind. 

6.  Disease.  Beference  has  already  been  more  than  once  made  to 
ihe  influence  of  disease  in  modifying  the  effects  of  medicines. 
Not  only  is  the  susceptibility  to  their  influence  greatly  increased 
in  some  instances,  and  greatly  diminished  in  others,  but  new  sus- 
ceptibilities are  occasionally  awakened,  and  effects  wholly  abnormal, 
or  at  least  apparently  so,  are  experienced.  Thus,  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  so  much  increases  the  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of 
emetics,  that  a  minute  fraction  of  the  ordinary  dose  will  often  ope- 
rate ;  while,  in  certain  nervous  affections,  as  delirium  tremens  for 
example,  there  is  an  almost  equal  diminution  of  susceptibility,  and, 
in  some  instances,  enormous  doses  are  required  to  produce  vomit- 
ing. In  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain,  a  little  opium  will 
excite  to  phrensy ;  in  others,  it  is  with  the  utmost  dif&culty  that 
the  medicine  can  be  brought  to  operate,  as  in  tetanus  and  certain 
forms  of  mania.  In  diarrhoea,  opium  often  checks  the  evacua- 
tions, in  colic,  on  the  contrary,  favours  the  action  of  cathartic  medi- 
cine.   But  in  this  place  all  that  is  necessary  is  simply  to  notice  the 
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modifying  influence  of  disease,  and  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
student  the  indispensable  necessity  of  attending  to  it  The  pecu- 
liarities in  this  respect  of  different  morbid  states,  must  be  studied 
along  with  the  several  diseases  in  which,  or  the  several  medicines 
in  reference  to  which,  they  are  displayed. 

6.  Climate.  Climate  acts  by  altering  the  state  of  the  system. 
Sometimes  the  change  is  so  great  as  to  amount  to  disease ;  and  then 
the  influence  of  this  modifying  cause  is  merged  in  that  of  the  one 
last  considered.  But  climate  also  affects  the  functions  in  a  manner 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  pathological ;  as  the  result  is  ex* 
perienced  more  or  less  by  the  whole  community ;  and,  though  the 
state  of  system  under  any  particular  climatic  influence,  may  be 
less  vigorous,  or  less  perfectly  balanced,  than  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  it  is  nevertheless  the  health  of  that  region  where  the 
influence  prevails.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  examples 
of  the  modifying  influence  of  climate  over  the  effects  of  medicine. 
In  cold  climates  the  susceptibility  to  alcoholic  stimulants  is  much 
less  than  in  the  hot;  probably  because,  in  the  former,  much  of  the 
stimulant  is  consumed  in  the  lungs  for  the  production  of  heat,  and 
thus  thrown  off  from  the  system ;  while  in  the  latter,  in  which  heat 
is  already  in  superfluity,  none  of  the  alcohol  is  consumed  in  the 
lungs,  and  more  of  it  is  consequently  retained  to  act  upon  the  brain. 
In  hot  climates  calomel  acts  less  energetically  on  the  liver  than  in 
cold,  probably  from  the  diminished  general  susceptibility  of  that 
organ,  consequent  upon  its  habitual  over-excitement.  In  miasma- 
tic districts,  bloodletting  and  other  evacuant  measures  are,  in  gene- 
ral, not  so  well  borne  as  in  regions  exempt  from  malarial  influence; 
while  quinia  may  be  given  with  a  freedom  which  elsewhere  might 
be  hazardous.  But  the  modifications  produced  by  climate  in  the 
operation  of  medicines  have  not  been  investigated  with  sufficient 
accuracy  and  precision,  to  justify  anything  more  than  very  general 
statements  upon  the  subject. 

7.  Habit.  This  is  a  powerful  agency.  Its  efiect  is  almost  uni- 
formly to  lessen  the  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  medicines, 
and  thus  to  require  an  increase  of  their  dose  for  the  production  of 
a  certain  amount  of  impression.  In  relation  to  medicines  which 
are  purely  functional  in  their  operation,  this  augmentation  of  the 
dose,  under  the  influence  of  habit,  may  be  carried  on  almost  inde- 
finitely. The  quantities  of  alcohol  and  of  opium  to  which  the 
system  may  become  accustomed,  with  present  impunity,  are  enor- 
mous.   It  is  not  exactly  the  same  with  medicines  of  powerful  che- 
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mical  action,  corrosive  mineral  substances  for  example ;  for,  though 
the  quantity  may,  through  the  agency  of  habit,  be  yery  considera- 
bly increased  beyond  what  could  be  borne  without  its  aid,  yet,  at 
a  certain  point,  the  chemical  forces  necessarily  overcome  the  vital 
resistance  of  the  tissues,  and  decomposition  must  take  place.  The 
mineral  acids,  therefore,  the  caustic  alkalies^  and  the  corrosive  me- 
tallic salts,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  sul- 
phate of  copper,  cannot  be  indefinitely  increased  without  the  dan- 
ger of  great  organic  mischief.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
even  with  those  acting  functionally,  the  ultimate  effects  are  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious,  either  through  chronic  inflammation  in- 
duced at  length  by  the  constant  irritation  sustained,  or  by  the 
failure  of  susceptibility  to  the  ordinary  vital  stimuli,  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  all  power  of  action. 

The  rule  in  relation  to  the  efieot  of  habit  in  diminishing  suscepti- 
bility is  probably  universal.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  apparent 
exceptions;  as  in  the  case  of  emetic  substances,  which  often  operate, 
on  successive  occasions,  in  successively  diminishing  doses;  but  the 
exception  is  only  apparent;  for  the  result  in  this  case  is  ascribable 
not  directly  to  the  medicine,  but  to  a  diseased  state  of  irritation 
produced  by  it,  which  itself  is  sufficient  to  induce  vomiting.  If  an 
emetic  substance  is  given  at  first  in  a  small  dose,  and  afterwards 
gradually  increased,  the  stomach  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and 
very  large  quantities  may  be  given  without  provoking  vomiting. 

The  practical  inferences  from  this  effect  of  habit  are,  1.  that  when 
it  is  desirable  to  maintain  for  a  long  time  a  given  medicinal  im- 
pression, the  dose  should  be  gradually,  but  at  the  same  time  cau- 
tiously increased,  so  as  not  too  rapidly  to  wear  out  the  susceptibility; 
2.  that  when  one  medicine  has  been  given  so  long  as  materially  to 
impair  its  powers,  another  of  analogous  mode  of  action,  but  exert- 
ing its  influence  on  a  different  tissue  or  part,  should  be  substituted, 
until  the  susceptibility  to  the  first  returns;  and  8.  that,  in  omitting 
a  medicine  which  has  been  long  given  in  gradually  increasing 
quantities,  it  should  be  withdrawn  gradually,  or  its  place  should  be 
supplied  for  a  time  with  another  of  similar  but  feebler  powers,  lest 
the  system  or  part  should  suffer  from  the  want  of  an  influence  to 
which  it  had  become  habituated,  and  which  might  be  essential  to 
the  performance  of  its  proper  functions. 

8.  Modes  of  Living.  The  occupation  and  mode  of  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual modify  the  action  of  medicines,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
condition  of  his  system.    But  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  in  the 
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present  place,  to  follow  out  this  influence  into  all  its  results.  Little 
more  can  be  done  here  than  to  call  attention  to  its  existence.  One 
consideration,  however,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  has  a  general 
bearing,  and  can  be  brought  forward  nowhere  else  so  appropriately. 
Firm  and  vigorous  health  affords  the  strongest  resistance  to  all 
disturbing  influences,  and  consequently  to  the  action  of  medicines, 
which  must,  therefore,  be  given  more  freely,  to  produce  a  certain 
effect,  than  in  conditions  of  the  system  either  above  or  below  that 
standard.  This  is  true  in  relation  not  only  to  medicines  which 
stimulate,  but  to  those  also  which  depress  or  alter  the  vital  func* 
tions.  Thus,  persons  in  full  health  will  bear  both  the  stimulant 
influence  of  alcohol,  and  the  sedative  operation  of  digitalis,  better 
than  the  plethoric  or  the  feeble.  But  it  must  be  remembereRl  that 
full  health  does  not  consist  in  that  richness  and  abundance  of  blood, 
and  that  high  activity  of  the  functions,  which  are  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  it.  This  is  indeed  a  condition,  if  not  itself  morbid,  at 
least  closely  bordering  on  disease,  and  capable  of  being  excited  into 
positive  disease  by  slight  causes.  The  system  is  most  healthy  when 
all  its  parts,  and  all  its  functions  are  in  due  relation;  when  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  are  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
offices  it  has  to  perform  in  the  economy ;  when  the  nervous  system 
has  no  higher  nor  lower  activity  than  is  sufficient  to  maintain  every 
function  in  its  just  vigour  and  subordination;  and  when  no  one 
organ  or  apparatus  is  excessively  or  deficiently  developed.  It  is  in 
this  condition  of  system  that  medicines  are  best  borne,  and  that, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  disease,  vigorous  treatment  may  be  most 
safely  adopted.  Modes  of  life,  therefore,  which  tend  to  produce  an 
over-elevated  condition  of  system  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  debilitated 
condition  on  the  other,  render  peculiar  caution  advisable  as  to  the 
quantity  of  medicines  employed,  and  the  energy  of  the  treatment 
in  general. 

9.  iferUal  Action.  The  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  operation 
of  medicines  is  often  very  considerable.  As  a  general  rule,  they 
will  act  with  greater  certainty  when  their  legitimate  effects  are 
known  and  expected.  An  emetic  will  be  more  likely  to  vomit,  if 
the  patient  anticipate  this  effect  from  it  The  co-operation  of  faith 
with  the  medicine  will  often  favour  its  action.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially true  when  the  nervous  system  is  prominently  concerned. 
The  full  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  quinia  in  intermittent  diseases 
aids  considerably  in  the  prevention  of  the  paroxysm.  But  mental 
causes  sometimes  interfere  with  the  regular  operation  of  a  medicine. 
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When  this  is  given  to  procure  sleep,  especially  in  divided  doses,  at 
certain  intervals^  if  the  patient  is  made  acquainted  with  the  object, 
his  anxiety  for  the  result  may  tend  to  prevent  it  I  have  noticed, 
when  I  have  directed,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  a  certain 
dose  of  opium  to  be  given  at  bedtime,  and  repeated,  at  intervals  of 
an  hour,  until  sleep  is  produced  or  a  certain  number  of  doses  have 
been  exhibited,  that  the  whole  quantity  prescribed  is  generally 
taken.  The  nervous  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  expectation  of 
the  next  dose,  and  the  watchfulness  for  the  appointed  time,  tend  to 
keep  the  patient  awake.  Hence,  in  prescribing  an  anodyne  in  this 
way,  I  now  invariably  take  particular  care  that  the  patient  shall 
not  know  that  the  dose  is  to  be  repeated  if  requisite.  It  is  to 
mental  influence  that  empiricism  is  partly  indebted  for  its  seeming 
triumphs,  especially  in  nervous  diseases;  and  regular  practitioners 
sometimes  employ  bread  pills,  with  the  happiest  effect,  in  accom- 
plishing certain  results  which  the  patient  has  been  previously 
taught  to  expect 
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CHAPTER  HI. 
•Application  of  Medicines. 

Medicines  have  hitherto  been  considered,  not  so  much  in  rela 
tion  to  their  application  to  the  cure  of  disease,  as  to  thejr  modes  o 
affecting  the  system  in  health.  It  now  remains  to  consider  then 
more  especially  in  the  former  capacity;  and,  in  doing  this,  it  will  b 
convenient  to  treat  first  of  the  several  modes  in  which  they  maj 
operate  in  the  cure  of  disease,  secondly  of  the  forms  in  which  the] 
may  be  applied,  and  thirdly  of  the  parts  through  which,  and  th( 
means  by  which  they  may  be  introduced  into  the  system.  Th< 
remarks  which  follow  apply  not  only  to  medicines  strictly  so  called 
but  to  all  other  remedies. 

SECTION  I. 

Modes  of  Therapeutic  Action,  or  Therapeutic  Processes* 

These  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  1.  depletion;  2.  rqpk 
tion;  8.  dilution;  4.  elimination;  5.  stimukUion ;  6,  sedation;  7.  revul 
sion;  8.  supersession;  9.  alteration;  10.  anti-causation;  11.  cJiemica 
action:  and  12.  mechanical  action, 

SUBSECTION  I. 

Depletion. 

1.  Nature  of  Depletion.  By  this  term  is  here  meant  diminutio: 
of  the  blood,  in  relation  either  to  the  whole  mass,  or  to  some  on 

*  The  reader  who  maj  be  familiar  with  mj  work  on  the  Praotioe  of  Medicine  wi 
recognizei  in  the  observations  which  follow,  many  things  which  are  to  be  nu 
with  in  that  work.  These  have  not  been  introduced  into  the  present  treatii 
inadyertentlj.  Thej  essentiaUy  belong  to  it,  and  coald  not  be  omitted  withoi 
leaving  the  treatise  imperfect.  Their  insertion  here,  however,  wiU  give  me  tl 
opportnnitj,  should  the  work  on  the  Practice  ever  come  to  another  edition,  • 
dropping  in  the  revision  the  subjects  here  treated  of,  and  supplying  the  space  thi 
gained  with  new  matter  of  a  practical  nature,  which  is  ever  in  the  course  of  di 
coverj  and  aooumulation. 
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or  more  of  its  constituents.  As  it  is  these  constituents  of  the  blood 
to  which,  both  through  the  material  they  furnish,  and  the  stimulus 
they  apply,  all  the  vital  functions  owe  their  support,  and  the  organs 
their  due  nutrition,  the  abstraction  of  them  must  necessarily  occa- 
sion, in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  system,  a  depression  of  action  and 
reduction  of  strength.  It  is  not  only,  however,  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  depletion  operates,  but  also  by  altering  its 
quality.  When  a  portion  of  the  blood  is  abstracted,  the  place  of 
the  solid  constituents  withdrawn  is  rapidly  supplied  by  the  process 
of  absorption,  so  that  its  former  volume  is  soon  restored;  but,  as 
water  is  absorbed  in  much  greater  proportion  relatively  than  the 
solid  ingredients,  the  blood  becomes  diluted,  and  is,  therefore,  less 
capable  of  performing  its  due  office  in  the  economy.  Depletion 
depresses  especially  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  whole  circu- 
latory system.  It  diminishes  also  digestion,  respiration,  secretion, 
notrition,  calorification,  and  the  functions  of  animal  life.  This  last 
effect  is  rendered  obvious  when  the  depletion  is  carried  far.  Lan- 
guor, impaired  sensation,  deficient  emotional  and  intellectual  ener- 
gy, muscular  weakness,  even  faintness,  and  positive  syncope,  result 
from  the  failure  of  the  due  influence  of  the  blood  upon  the  brain. 

But,  with  this  general  diminution  of  the  vital  powers  and  actions, 
there  is  one  function  which  depletion  promotes,  that,  namely,  of 
absorption.  To  supply  the  loss  of  blood,  the  liquids  and  solid  tis- 
sues of  the  body  are  taken  up  with  more  than  the  usual  rapidity, 
and  water  is  copiously  absorbed  from  the  contents  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  external  air. 

Notwithstanding 'what  has  just  been  stated,  depletion  is  not 
always  purely  sedative;  and  this  is  a  very  important  therapeutical 
fact.  The  general  rule  may  be  consider^  as  holding  true,  when- 
ever the  blood  is  in  excess  as  regards  its  animalized  or  vital  consti- 
tuents; and,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  blood,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  immediate  efiects  of  depletion,  and  even  in  its  ultimate  efiects 
when  it  is  moderately  used  and  properly  guarded.  But  excessive 
depletion  may  act  as  an  excitant  instead  of  a  depressing  agent  to 
certain  function^  and  especially  those  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous 
systems.  The  functions  of  the  system  generally,  feeling  the  wamt 
of  their  ordinary  support  from  the  blood,  make  this  want  known 
to  the  nervous  centres,  which  then  transmit  a  stimulant  influence 
to  the  heart,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  give  evidence  of  their 
own  disturbance  by  various  irregular  nervous  phenomena.  Under 
no  circumstances^  is  the  heart  thrown  into  more  viplent  commotion 
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thao,  sometimes,  through  an  impoverished  coadition  of  the  blood. 
Depletion,  therefore,  especially  the  more  direct  and  powerful  kinds 
of  it,  should  be  employed  with  reserve  in  anemic  states  of  the  cir- 
culation, even  though  strongly  indicated  by  other  considerations. 
Another  important  rule  is  that,  when  a  purely  sedative  effect  ii 
desired  from  this  remedial  measure,  all  the  functions  should  be  kept 
as  quiescent  as  possible ;  so  that,  consuming  little  blood,  they  may 
not,  from  a  feeling  of  deficiency,  excite  the  nervous  centres  and 
through  them  the  heart  into  a  state  of  irritation.  Best  should  be 
enjoined,  the  food  diminished,  and  strong  mental  action  or  emotion 
avoided ;  so  that  the  muscles,  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  brain 
may  be  content  with  less  than  the  ordinary  supply  of  their  essential 
pabulum. 

2.  Applications  of  Depletion.  The  therapeutic  applications  of  de- 
pletion are  obvious.  It  is  the  great  remedy  in  plethora,  and  in  an 
excess  of  vascular  excitement,  whether  that  excess  amount  to 
irritation  merely,  or  to  inflammation.  Sanguineous  determinaticm 
and  active  congestion,  hemorrhage,  morbidly  increased  secretioOi 
and  other  derangements  of  function,  so  fiu:  as  these  disorders  are 
the  result  of  vascular  irritation,  are  to  be  corrected  by  it  In  the 
treatment  of  inflammation  it  is  invaluable,  not  only  lessening  the 
force  with  which  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  inflamed  part,  but 
impairing  those  qualities  of  the  vital  fluid  which  most  powerfully 
support  that  morbid  process. 

Another  application  of  depletion,  dependent  on  its  infiuenoe 
over  the  absorbent  process,  is  to  the  treatment  of  morbid  effusions; 
the  different  forms  of  dropsy,  for  example,  in  which  it  is  often 
employed  with  great  efiBicacy,  though  requiring  caution.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  it  may  be  used  in  polysarca,or  morbid  obesity. 

8.  Means  of  Depletion.  Depletion  may  be  effected  either  directly, 
by  taking  blood  or  promoting  secretion,  or  indirectly,  by  diminish- 
ing the  supplies  through  which  the  natural  losses  of  that  fluid  are 
repaired. 

Direct  Depletion.  Beyond  all  comparison  the  most  efficient  of  the 
measures  for  direct  depletion  is  general  and  heal  bleeding.  The 
character  of  this  remedy,  its  peculiar  applications  in  disease,  and 
the  methods  of  employing  it,  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work. 

Another  important  mode  of  direct  depletion  is  tncreased  secretion. 
It  not  only  unloads  the  circulation  in  general,  but,  in  some  caseSi 
has  the  advantage  over  bleeding,  of  directly  depleting  from  the 
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diseased  vessels  themselves,  and  thus  imitating  a  very  frequent 
process  of  nature  in  the  relief  of  irritation  and  inflammation. 
Thus,  cathartics  relieve  mucous  enteritis,  expectorants  bronchitis, 
and  diuretics  nephritis.  It  is  not  merely  the  watery  parts  of  the 
blood  that  are  thus  evacuated,  but  its  animalissed  constituents  also, 
though  the  red  corpuscles  seldom  pass.  Upon  the  whole,  this  mode 
of  depletion  is  much  less  efficacious  than  bleeding,  in  the  relief  of 
plethora  and  vascular  excitement.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  absorption  of  effused  fluids,  it  is  even  more  efficacious; 
as  a  much  larger  amount  of  liquid  may  be  safely  abstracted  from 
the  blood-vessels  by  increased  secretions  than  by  bleeding,  and 
consequently  a  greater  amount  of  absorption  produced. 

The  remedies  most  efficaciously  employed  with  reference  to 
depletion,  upon  this  principle,  are  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  diapho- 
retics. But  all  that  increase  secretion  are  occasionally  useful, 
including  expectorants,  emmenagogues,  sialagogues,  errhines,  epis- 
pastics,  issues,  and  setons.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  in  part,  that 
the  warm,  hot,  and  vapour  baths  act  usefully  in  certain  inflamma- 
tory afifections.  In  the  application  of  these  various  remedies  there 
is  much  room  for  discrimination;  some  being  better  adapted  to  one 
condition,  others  to  another,  and  some  being  positively  iiyurious 
where  others  are  highly  useful  This,  however,  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  discuss  their  properties;  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
second  part  of  the  work.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here, 
that  such  as  are  employed  for  the  reduction  of  plethora,  or  inflam- 
matory excitement,  should  be  destitute  of  general  stimulating  pro- 
perties, and  that  the  most  efficient  are  those  which  unite  a  sedative 
influence  over  the  circulation  with  the  power  of  increasing  secretion. 
Such  especially  are  the  saline  cathartics,  and  the  antimonial  diapho- 
retics and  expectorants.  A  general  rule  applicable  to  all  these 
medicines  is,  that,  in  cases  of  high  vascular  excitement,  when  the 
pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and  bleeding  is  otherwise  indicated,  they 
should  be  preceded  by  that  remedy.  Secretion  is  often  checked 
by  excess  of  excitement  in  the  secreting  organ,  and  favoured  by  a 
reduction  of  the  excitement.  Besides,  medicines  are  not  easily 
absorbed  when  the  blood-vessels  are  full  to  distension.  If  the 
object  be  to  reduce  active  congestion  or  inflammation  by  promoting 
secretion  from  the  part  or  organ  affected,  preference  should  always 
be  given,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stage,  to  those  stimulants  of  the 
secretory  function  which  are  least  irritant  in  their  action.  Thus, 
sulphate  of  magnesia  should  be  preferred  in  dysentery  to  gambogCi 
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scammony,  or  elaterium;  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanlia  to  squill  or 
seneka  in  the  earlier  stage  of  bronchitis;  and  cream  of  tartar  to  oil 
of  turpentine  in  acute  nephritis. 

Indirect  Depletion,  This  is  effected  by  whatever  prevents  the 
usual  amount  of  solid  organic  material  from  entering  the  circula- 
tion. Emetics  and  cathartics  act  in  this  way,  by  discharging  the 
partially  digested  food  from  the  alimentary  canal  before  it  has 
entered  the  lacteals.  Still  more  efiBicacious  is  a  temporary  ab- 
stinence from  food,  or  a  reduction  of  its  quantity  and  quality. 
But  the  subject  of  diet  as  a  means  of  indirect  depletion  belongs  to 
special  therapeutics,  and  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

SUBSECTION  n. 

Repleiion. 

This  term  is  here  employed,  rather  in  reference  to  its  origin  than 
in  accordance  with  its  accepted  meaning,  to  signify  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  the  blood  in  general,  or  of  its  solid  animalized  in- 
gredients. The  circumstances  of  disease  under  which  this  remedial 
process  is  desirable  are  the  opposite  of  those  requiring  depletion; 
namely,  general  debility,  a  too  scanty  blood,  and  a  condition  of 
that  fluid  in  which,  though  its  bulk  may  be  sufiBicient,  there  is  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  watery  ingredient.  The  means  by  which 
it  may  be  accomplished  are  the  free  employment  of  a  highly  nutri- 
tious diet,  and  the  use  of  remedies  calculated  to  invigorate  diges- 
tion and  sanguification,  such  as  moderate  exercise,  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant medicines,  frictions,  and  the  cold  bath. 

SUBSECTION  ni. 

DilutioTu 

By  this  is  meant  the  copious  internal  use  of  water,  whereby  the 
liquids  of  the  body  are  diluted,  and  rendered  less  excitant.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  first  diluted,  then  the  blood  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  the  water,  and,  lastly,  the  secretions, 
especially  those  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  in  consequence  of  its 
passing  out  through  these  emunctories.  The  therapeutic  efiect 
is  to  relieve  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  surface  with  which 
the  diluted  fluid  may  be  in  contact,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  and  that  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  to  moderate 
general  excitement  by  attenuating  the  blood. 
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STJBSKOnON  IV. 

* 

JElimvnation. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  course  of  various  diseases,  matters 
accumulate  in  the  blood,  either  altogether  foreign  to  that  fluid,  or 
existing  in  it  during  health  only  in  almost  inappreciable  quantities, 
and  in  the  course  of  spontaneous  elimination  from  the  system. 
Thus,  urea  and  uric  acid,  which  are  the  results  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  tissues,  or  the  superfluous  residue  of  the  food  in  its  conver- 
sion into  blood,  are,  in  the  healthy  state,  present  in  the  circulation 
only  until  they  can  be  thrown  oflF  by  the  kidneys;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  which  is  separated 
and  excreted  by  the  liver.  These  accumulate  abnormally  in  the 
blood,  when  their  respective. emunctories  fail  in  their  oflBice  of  ex- 
cretion, and  become  sources  of  inconvenience  and  danger.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  other  noxious  principles,  not  well  understood, 
in  like  manner  vitiate  the  blood,  either  forming  special  diseases,  or 
complicating  those  resulting  from  other  causes.  In  febrile  com- 
plaints, a  sour  odour  is  often  observable  in  the  breath  and  perspi- 
ration, arising  from  the  escape  of  acid  matters  from  the  blood.  In 
typhus  fever,  smallpox,  and  many  cases  of  disordered  digestion  and 
obstinate  constipation,  the  breath  and  other  secretions  have  an 
offensive  odour,  indicating,  no  doubt,  an  impure  condition  of  the 
circulating  fluid.  Now  the  existence  of  such  morbid  matters  in 
the  blood  affords  a  well-grounded  indication  for  the  use  of  reme- 
dies calculated  to  effect  their  elimination ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  not  unfrequently  a  very  useful  therapeutic  process.  The 
remedies  alluded  to  are  such  as  stimulate  the  several  emunctories; 
and  cathartics,  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and  cholagogues,  or  medicines 
having  the  property  of  exciting  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver, 
add  this  mode  of  action  to  their  other  beneficial  influences  in 
disease. 

There  is  another  mode  of  elimination  which  has  recently  begun 
to  attract  attention,  and  which  may  possibly  hereafter  prove  a 
highly  important  method  of  cure.  It  has  been  shown  that  certain 
substances,  having  a  noxious  influence  upon  the  health,  are  some- 
times incorporated  with  the  tissue  of  the  organs,  and  probably  thus 
impair  their  efficiency  by  a  constant  unhealthful  influence.  Such 
are  various  metallic  poisons,  as  the  preparations  of  arsenic,  lead, 
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copper,  and  mercury.  To  separate  these  from  their  seat  in  the 
tissues  is  an  important  indication;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  may  sometimes  be  fulfilled,  not  only  by  medicines  calcu- 
lated to  promote  absorption  and  secretion,  or  to  alter  the  nutrition 
of  the  organ,  but  also  by  others  which  modify  the  condition  of  the 
foreign  matter,  so  as  to  render  it  soluble  in  the  blood,  and  thoa 
capable  of  being  eliminated  from  the  system.  It  is  believed,  for 
example,  that  lead  is  thus  displaced,  when  producing  colica  pieto* 
num  or  paralysis,  by  the  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium.  More 
will  be  said  on  this  subject  under  the  head  of  the  several  remedies 
employed  on  the  principle  referred  to. 

SUBSECTION  V. 

Stimulation. 

Stimulation,  as  here  understood,  is  the  exaltation  of  any  or  of  all 
the  vital  functions  above  the  state  in  which  they  may  happ>en  to 
exist,  at  the  time  when  the  stimulating  measures  are  resorted  to. 
There  is  a  vast  diversity  in  this  process.  It  differs  in  directiooi 
degree,  duration,  and  character.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  pri- 
mary division  of  it  is  into  general  and  local;  the  former  being  felt^ 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  throughout  the  body,  the  latter  confined 
originally  to  a  particular  part  or  organ. 

A  property  common  to  all  stimulation  is,  that  it  is  followed,  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  system,  by  a  degree  of  depression  bearing 
some  proportion  to  the  previous  excitement.  There  may  be  con- 
ditions of  temporary  prostration,  in  which  stimulation  may  put 
the  system  in  the  power  of  resuming  its  ordinary  grade  of  action 
without  subsequent  depression;  but  these  do  not  come  within  the 
general  rule.  The  depression  is  dependent  upon  the  temporary 
diminution  of  excitability,  resulting  &om  excessive  action.  If  the 
stimulant  influence  be  continued,  it  follows,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  diminished  excitability,  that  a  greater  amount  of  the  stimulant 
agent  must  be  employed  to  produce  the  same  efiTect,  and  the  excita- 
bility is  thus  still  further  diminished;  until,  in  the  end,  the  system 
refuses  entirely  to  respond  to  the  ordinary  healthy  excitants,  and 
morbid  and  often  fatal  debility  results.  This  is  an  evil  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  constantly  on  our  guard,  in  the  use  of 
stimulant  measures.  Another,  scarcely  less  important,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  inflammation  by  the  excessive  or  repeated  excitement  to 
which  the  stimulated  organ  or  system  is  exposed. 
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1.  General  Stimulation.  It  is  barely  possible  that  stimulation 
ahould  be  absolutely  universaL  In  whatever  degree  the  functions 
generally  may  be  excited,  there  is  almost  always  some  one  or  more 
that  become  depressed,  or  remain  quiescent.  Stimulation  may  be 
considered  genera],  when  any  one  of  the  vital  properties  or  functions 
which  belong  to  all  parts  of  the  frame  is  exalted,  as  contractility  or 
nutrition ;  or  when  one  of  the  anatomical  systems  which  pervade 
the  whole  body  is  excited  into  increased  action,  as  the  circulatory 
or  nervous.  In  such  cases,  the  excitement  is  felt  throughout  the 
frame,  though  not  in  every  function. 

The  lowest  grade  of  general  stimulation  is  that  produced  by 
astringentSj  which  operate  on  the  organic  contractility,  and  produce 
a  general  condensation  or  shrinking  of  the  tissues.  Tubes  and  ori- 
fices are  thus  contracted,  the  flesh  becomes  firmer,  and  the  pulse 
somewhat  more  tense.  The  therapeutic  applications  of  this  power 
of  astringency,  with  the  requisite  cautions,  will  be  hereafter  fully 
considered. 

Somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of  general  stimulation  is  the  action 
usually  denominated  tonic.  This  is  a  moderate  increase  of  the  vital 
functions  generally,  produced  rather  slowly,  and  lasting  for  a  con- 
siderable  time.  It  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  treatment  of  mode- 
rate or  chronic  debility.  For  an  account  of  its  special  applications, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  second  part  of  the  work.  Among  the 
agents  by  which  it  is  effected  is  a  class  of  medicines  denominated 
tonics^  which  may  act  directly  on  the  whole  system,  or  especially  on 
the  digestive  function,  thereby  enriching  the  blood,  and  making 
that  fluid  the  immediate  excitant.  Some  medicines  probably  also 
give  tonic  power  to  the  blood  by  a  direct  action  on  that  fluid.  Such 
are  the  chalybeates.  But  there  are  other  very  important  tonic 
agents  besides  medicines.  Cold  operates  in  this  way  secondarily, 
through  the  reaction  which  follows  its  direct  depressing  influence. 
A  wholesome  and  nourishing  dietj  succeeding  an  impoverished  one, 
and  pure  fresh  atr  with  those  who  have  been  confined  to  a  close  and 
vitiated  atmosphere,  have  a  powerful  tonic  operation.  So  also  has 
moderate  physical  exercise^  under  similar  circumstances  of  previous 
deprivation.  Oentle  electrical  excitation  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
category.  Mental  influences,  moreover,  have  great  effect.  No  tonic 
is,  under  many  circumstances,  more  efficient  than  the  cheering  influ- 
ence of  social  pleasures,  domestic  enjoyment,  and  a  gentle  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  all  the  kindlier  emotions. 

A  quicker  and  more  rapid  stimulation  is  sometimes  distinguished 

VOL. 
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by  the  name  of  diffusihU.  It  usoallj  affects  more  or  less,  at  the 
same  time,  the  functions  both  of  organic  and  animal  life;  though, 
as  proceeding  from  one  cause  it  may  be  more  especially  felt  in  the 
Dirculation  and  its  dependent  functions,  from  another,  in  the  nerv- 
ous system.  This  special  direction  is  sometimes  so  far  exclusive  as 
to  justify  the  division  of  diffusible  stimulants  into  those  operating 
more  particularly  on  the  circulation,  and  those  upon  the  cerebro- 
spinal functions.  It  will  be  found,  hereafter,  that  this  distinction 
serves  as  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  in  the  plan  of  classification 
which  I  have  adopted.  For  want  of  a  better  name,  the  medicines 
acting  on  the  circulation  especially,  with  little  tendency  to  the 
nervous  system,  may  be  denominated  arterial  stimulants. 

Stimulants  which  act  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system  may  diffuse 
an  apparently  equable  action  over  the  whole  of  that  system,  or  may 
concentrate  their  influence  especially  on  the  brain.  The  former  may 
be  called  nervaus  stimulants,  though  more  commonly  designated  as 
antispasmodics ;  the  latter  I  propose  to  call  cerebral  stimulants,  pre- 
ferring this  title  to  that  of  narcotics,  which  has  reference  to  the 
property  of  stupefying,  that  belongs  also  to  medicines  of  wholly 
different  powers.  It  will  be  perceived  hereafter  that  the  above 
arrangement  of  stimulant  medicines  is  not  only  natural,  in  relation 
to  their  physiological  effects,  but  has  also  an  important  practical 
bearing. 

Other  influences  besides  those  properly  medicinal  are  susceptible 
of  very  useful  employment  in  reference  to  general  stimulation. 
Heat  and  electro-magnetism  are  agencies  of  this  kind;  and  stimu- 
lating  food  is  yet  more  important.  These  will  be  fully  treated  of 
ander  Special  Therapeutics. 

2.  Local  Stimulation,  Local  stimulation  may  have  the  effect  of 
merely  irritating  or  inflaming  a  part;  or  of  exciting  it  to  an  in- 
creased performance  of  its  peculiar  function. 

In  the  former  case,  the  object  is  usually  to  act  revulsively,  or  to 
produce  general  stimulation  through  the  sympathy  of  the  system 
with  the  part  affected.  The  agents  employed  for  either  purpose,  so 
far  as  the  external  surface  is  concerned,  are  the  rubefacientS|  epis- 
pastics,  and  eecharotics.  Occasionally,  however,  the  object  is  entirely 
local.  The  vessels  of  a  part  may  become  relaxed  and  congested 
with  blood,  and,  in  consequence,  an  imperfect  sort  of  inflammation 
may  be  sustained;  or  there  may  be  ulceration,  and  the  surface  too 
feeble  to  take  on  the  action  necessary  for  the  healing  process.  la 
either  case,  local  stimulation  sometimes  answers  an  excellent  pur- 
pose in  removiog  the  evil. 
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But  Still  more  frequently  this  remedial  process  is  employed  for 
the  increase  of  function.  The  surface  may  be  pale,  dry,  and  in- 
active; the  muscles  may  be  enfeebled  to  paralysis;  the  senses  of 
smell,  taste,  and  touch  miBLj  be  imperfect  from  weakness;  digestion 
may  be  feeble,  and  the  bowels  costive  from  deficient  secretion,  or 
want  of  due  peristaltic  movement;  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  other 
secretory  glands  may  be  inert.  The  means  used  to  restore  the 
weakened  functions  are  medicines,  and  other  remedies,  having  a 
special  influence  over  the  functions  severally.  Hence  the  use  of 
friction  to  the  surface;  the  hot  bath ;  the  cold  bath  used  with  a 
view  to  reaction;  diaphoretics;  errhines;  masticatories ;  gastric 
stimulants,  such  as  bitters,  aromatics,  and  the  mineral  acids;  emet- 
ics; cathartics;  diuretics;  expectorants;  emmenagogues;  and  cho- 
lagogues  to  excite  the  liver,  as  mercury  and  nitromuriatic  acid. 
Hence  the  employment  of  ergot  to  stimulate  the  uterus  to  con- 
traction. 

Sometimes  a  local  stimulant  is  employed  to  produce  general  de- 
pression; as  in  the  case  of  the  hydragogue  cathartics,  which,  though 
they  stimulate  the  bowels,  depress  the  system  in  consequence  of  the 
depletion  they  produce. 

SUBSECTION  VI. 

Sedation  or  Depression. 

This  implies  a  diminution  of  action.  Like  stimulation  it  may  be 
general  or  local.  General  sedation  may  affect  especially  either  the 
circulation  and  its  dependent  functions,  or  the  nervous  system. 
The  agents  which  produce  the  former  effect  I  denominate  arterial 
sedatives.  They  are  the  refrigerants  of  other  writers;  as  they  re- 
duce temperature  along  with  vascular  action.  Those  operating 
upon  the  nervous  system  may  produce  their  depressing  effect  in 
two  ways;  in  one,  by  directly  affecting  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
tissue  wherever  they  encounter  it;  in  the  other,  by  acting  primarily 
on  the  brain,  and  through  the  cerebral  centres  depressing  the  de- 
pendent nervous  functions.  The  former  may  be  called  simply 
nervous  sedatives^  the  latter  may  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
oerelmtl  sedatives.  It  is  important  to  understand,  that  general  nerv- 
ous sedation  may  result  even  from  the  cerebral  stimulants,  through 
this  dependence  of  function.  In  this  case,  the  nervous  centres  are 
overwhelmed  by  an  active  congestion,  which  cripples  their  power 
both  of  receiving  impressions  and  transmitting  influence;  and  sensi- 
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bility,  muscular  motion,  and  in  fact  all  the  functions  which  derive 
a  necessary  support  from  the  brain  are  more  or  less  impaired.  This 
distinction  is  of  great  practical  yalue.  Thus,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
tobacco,  and  acetate  of  lead  might  be  used  as  sedatives,  when  it 
might  not  be  altogether  safe  to  employ  alcohol  or  opium. 

The  agents  of  sedation  will  be  enumerated  and  described  here- 
after. It  is  here  sufiBicient  to  say  that,  besides  sedative  medicines, 
we  are  in  possession  of  two  powerful  remedies  of  this  kind ;  viz. 
coldj  in  relation  to  its  primary  effects,  and  tvaier. 

Local  sedation  may  afiect  all  the  constituent  tissues  of  a  part,  or 
more  especially  the  nervous.  In  the  former  relation  it  is  employed 
to  repress  inflammation,  or  vascular  irritation  as  shown  in  morbid 
secretion,  hemorrhage,  or  simply  congestion ;  in  the  latter,  to  relieve 
neuralgic  pain,  and  allay  spasm. 

Many  of  the  general  sedatives  may  be  employed  locally  for 
these  purposes. 

• 

SUBSECTION  VII. 

Hevulston.  Derivation,  Counter-irritation, 

Revulsion  consists  in  the  diversion  of  disease  from  one  part  of 
the  system,  by  the  production  of  inflammation  or  irritation  in  an- 
other part.  The  term  derivation  is  applied  to  the  same  process,  but 
may  be  extended  also  to  cases  in  which  the  diversion  is  effected  by 
a  degree  of  excitement,  which  may  still  be  within  the  limits  of 
health,  (hunter-irritatianj  strictly  defined,  applies  to  the  revulsive 
impression  rather  than  to  the  revulsion  itself.  The  system  has 
only  a  certain  capacity  of  nervous  action,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
blood.  When  either  the  former  or  the  latter  is  strongly  directed 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  there  is  a  tendency  to  its  diminu- 
tion elsewhere.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  of  the  blood ;  and  it 
is  true,  to  a  great  extent,  in  relation  to  nervous  action.  Such  a 
direction  is  given  by  the  application  of  irritants  of  any  kind. 
Hence,  in  order  to  relieve  inflammation,  any  of  the  forms  of  vas- 
cular irritation,  or  mere  nervous  disorder  as  indicated  by  pain  or 
spasm,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  we  apply  irritants,  which 
under  these  circumstances  are  called  revulsives,  to  some  other  part 
This  principle  is  of  very  extensive  applicability  to  the  cure  of 
disease.  It  often  comes  into  play  as  an  auxiliary  force,  in  cases  in 
which  the  remedy  is  used  for  other  purposes.  Thus,  while  emetics 
are  employed  to  relieve  spasmodic  affections  of  the  air-passages,  in 
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oooaeqaeDoe  of  the  relaxation  they  produce,  they  are  probably  also 
useful  by  a  revulsive  influence  towards  the  stomach.  Cathartics  act 
very  powerfully,  upon  this  principle,  in  the  relief  of  inflammations 
and  active  congestions,  though  they  may  be  employed  chiefly  in 
reference  to  their  depleting  poT«Br.  There  is  no  remedy  whatever, 
allowing  it  to  have  the  power  of  producing  excitement  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  which  may  not  act  as  a  revulsive.  But  the  remedies 
lisually  employed,  in  special  reference  to  this  principle  of  action, 
are  external  irritants,  such  as  hot  water,  rubefacients,  epispastics, 
and  caustics.  Derivation  may  often  be  advantageously  effected  by 
exercise,  calling  off  undue  excitement  from  internal  organs  to  the 
exterior,  or  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing an  equilibrium  of  the  vital  actions. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  revulsion  requires  discrimi- 
nation. When  the  local  affection  consists  rather  in  a  determination 
of  blood  to  the  part  affected  than  in  inflammation,  as  in  cases  of 
vertigo  threatening  apoplexy,  and  of  frequently  recurring  epistaxis 
or  haemoptysis,  the  indication  is  to  divert  the  general  current  of  ex- 
citement, and  of  the  blood,  towards  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
body.  Hence  the  use  of  strongly  stimulating  pediluvia,  and  of 
sinapisms  to  the  legs,  in  cases  of  cerebral  affection  of  the  character 
just  alluded  to.  But,  when  the  disease  is  fixed  in  a  part  in  the  form 
of  inflammation,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  revulsive  impression 
into  nearer  contiguity  with  the  diseased  part,  though  it  may  be 
proper  also  to  employ  remote  revulsion  as  an  adjuvant.  Hence,  in 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  or  of  the  contents  of  the 
great  cavities,  the  revulsive  remedy  is  most  advantageously  ap- 
plied over  the  outer  surface  of  the  walls  of  those  cavities,  as  over 
the  abdomen  in  cases  of  peritonitis  or  enteritis,  the  chest  in  cases 
of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  and  the  scalp  in  those  of  encephalic 
inflammation. 

The  revulsive  influence  of  remedies  is  peculiarly  indicated  in 
cases  of  metastasis,  or  of  diseases  which  are  especially  liable  to 
assume  the  metastatic  form.  In  these  cases,  the  agent  should  be 
applied  to  a  portion  of  the  body  towards  which  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  of  the  morbid  action  to  flow,  and  in  which  it  would  be 
safe ;  as,  in  gouty  cases,  to  the  feet,  and  in  cases  of  retrocedent 
eruption,  to  the  part  of  the  surface  from  which  the  retrocession 
has  taken  place. 

Another  important  principle  is  not  to  employ  a  highly  irritative 
revulsive  agent,  in  inflammatory  cases,  during  the  greatest  violence 
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of  the  disease.  A  strong  impression  upon  the  surface  may  some- 
times prove  useful  in  a  commencing  inflammation,  before  any 
febrile  action  has  been  excited,  and  in  the  declining  stages,  when 
the  fever  has  in  some  measure  yielded  to  depletion,  or  subsided 
spontaneously.  But,  during  the  existence  of  high  constitutional 
excitement,  the  revulsive  agent  is  not  sufficient  to  unseat  the 
inflammation,  and,  if  itself  very  irritant,  as  in  the  instances  of  the 
more  powerful  rubefacients  and  of  blisters,  may  add  to  the  existing 
excitement  by  the  sympathy  of  the  system  with  the  superficial 
inflammation  they  produce.  But,  when  the  revulsive  impression 
is  conjoined  with  copious  depletion,  as  in  the'  case  of  the  saline 
hydragogue  cathartics,  which  produce  a  revulsion  towards  the 
whole  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels,  while  they  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  blood-vessels,  it  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  greatest 
height  of  the  inflammation.  The  copious  secretion  prevents  the 
production  of  an  intestinal  irritation  sufficient  to  bring  the  consti- 
tution  into  sympathy. 

When  the  local  afiection  to  be  remedied  is  a  mere  nervous  irrita- 
tion, such  as  spasm  or  neuralgic  pain,  it  is  generally  best  to  produce 
a  quick,  powerful,  and  transient  revulsion;  when  inflammatory, 
especially  when  the  inflammation  is  severe,  to  sustain  a  more 
moderate  impression  for  a  longer  time.  Hence,  the  more  active 
rubefacients,  such  as  mustard  and  ammonia,  are  applicable  in  the 
former  case,  and  epispastics  in  the  latter. 

SUBSECTION  vnr. 

Supersession, 

By  this  process  is  meant  the  displacing  or  prevention  of  one 
affection  by  the  establishment  of  another  in  the  seat  of  it.  It  is  a 
general,  though  by  no  means  universal  pathological  law,  that  two 
powerful  diseases,  or  forms  of  abnormal  action,  cannot  exist  in  the 
whole  system,  or  in  any  one  part  of  it  at  the  same  time.  If,  there- 
fore, we  can  produce  a  new  disease,  or  new  mode  of  abnormal 
action,  in  the  exact  position  of  one  that  may  be  existing  .or 
expected,  we  may  possibly  supersede  the  latter;  and,  if  the  new 
disorder  subside  spontaneously  without  injury,  we  cure  our  patient 
The  operation  of  numerous  remedial  agents  may  be  explained  in 
this  way.  It  is  thus,  for  instance,  that  mercury  has  been  supposed 
to  cure  syphilis.  But  we  have  better  examples  in  the  powerful 
influence  of  certain  antiperiodic  remedies,  such  as  quinia  and 
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arseniC)  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  diseases.  Thej  establish  their 
own  morbid  impriession  in  the  absence  of  the  paroxysm ;  and  the 
system,  being  thus  occupied  at  the  moment  when  the  disease  was 
to  return,  is  incapable  of  admitting  it.  In  the  same  way  may  be 
explained  the  effects  of  blisters,  opiates,  emetics,  or  indeed  any 
violent  impression  from  any  source,  in  the  cure  of  paroxysmal 
diseases,  if  caused  to  be  in  full  action  at  the  time  of  the  expected 
recurrence  of  the  paroxysm. 

Mental  influences  are  sometimes  very  powerful  in  the  supersed* 
ing  not  only  of  intermittent  diseases,  but  of  continued  disease  also, 
when  of  a  merely  functional  character.  The  excitement  of  any 
strong  emotion  may  have  this  effect ;  and  the  pre-occupation  of  the 
oervous  system  resulting  from  a  strong  faith  has  often  exhibited  a 
wonderful  influence. 

The  same  law  holds  in  cases  of  purely  local  disease.  It  is  prob- 
able th^t  many  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  diseases  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  urinary  passages,  yield, 
upon  this  principle  of  supersession,  to  certain  applications  made  to 
them  directly,  or,  in  the  case  of  urinary  diseases,  through  the  route 
of  the  circulation. 

SUBSECTION  IX. 

AUeratioTL 

This  name  may  be  given  to  that  operation  of  medicines  .by 
which  they  change  existing  morbid  actions  or  states,  without  any 
observable  effect  on  the  system  to  which  the  result  could  be 
ascribed.  The  medicines  are  usually  called  alteratives.  They  may 
produce  their  effects  by  changing  the  character  of  the  blood,  or  the 
condition  of  the  solids.  Their  precise  mode  of  action  is  unknown, 
or  at  best  conjectural.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  employment  of 
the  term  is  merely  a  convenient  mode  of  classifying  certain  unin- 
telligible results,  which  depend  altogether  for  their  acceptance  upon 
the  evidence  of  observation.  In  certain  stat-es  of  disease  we 
administer  certain  remedies,  without  other  observable  effect  than  a 
cure.  It  is  often  very  difficult,  in  such  cases,  to  decide  whether  the 
result  has  proceeded  from  the  remedy,  or  has  happened  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  disease.  It  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  a 
great  many  medicines  have  acquired  a  credit  as  alteratives,  which 
was  due  exclusively  to  nature. 

Among  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  operation  of  medi- 
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cines  is  that  of  mercury  in  the  cure  of  iDflammation.  After  due 
depletion,  or  when  depletion  is  not  indicated,  no  remedy  has  so 
powerful  an  antiphlogistic  influence  as  mercury,  urged.to  the  point 
of  affecting  the  system.  Other  examples  are  offered  by  iodine  in 
scrofula,  sarsaparilla  in  venereal  disease,  colchicum  in  gout,  &c. 

It  is  apparent  that  supersession  and  alteration  may  often  lay 
claim  to  the  same  results.  Thus,  does  mercury  cure  syphilis  and 
inflammation  by  the  substitution  of  its  own  transitory  morbid 
effects  for  the  existing  disease,  or  does  it  merely  alter  the  morbid 
into  healthy  action?  Upon  the  solution  of  this  question  it  de* 
pends,  whether  the  remedy  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  supersedent 
or  an  alterative. 

SUBSECTION  X. 

ArUi-cattsatiorL 

I  use  this  term  to  express  that  operation  of  a  remedy  which 
consists  in  the  cure  of  a  disease  by  the  removal  of  its  cause.  It 
very  often  happens  that  one  morbid  state  depends  upon  another; 
and  the  cure  of  the  latter,  by  any  process  whatever,  results  in  the 
cure  of  the  former.  This  is  not,  however,  the  influence  to  which 
allusion  is  here  made.  To  bring  any  case  under  the  present  head, 
the  cause  must  not  itself  be  a  disease,  and  the  remedy  removing  it 
must  do  so  by  a  special  agency.  Thus,  antacids  cure  headache  by 
neutralizing  acid  in  the  stomach,  which  produces  the  headache. 
Anthelmintics  cure  various  disorders,  dependent  on  worms  in  the 
bowels,  by  destroying  or  expelling  the  worms.  An  emetic  will 
cure  spasm  of  the  stomach  caused  by  indigestible  food  by  evacu- 
ating the  offending  matter,  and  cathartics  often  relieve  colic  on  a 
similar  principle.  In  like  manner,  an  alkaline  carbonate  will 
relieve  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages  dependent  on  the  precipi- 
tation of  uric  acid,  and  certain  acids  the  same  condition  produced 
by  the  presence  of  undissolved  phosphates ;  each  operating  on  the 
offending  cause  by  neutralizing  it,  or  rendering  it  soluble. 

SUBSECTION  XI. 

Chemical  Influence. 

This  might,  perhaps,  be  included  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
processes  already  referred  to.  Substances  may  be  employed  thera- 
peutically, in  reference  to  their  chemical  influence,  for  three  pur- 
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poses;  fini^  for  the  destraction  of  the  tissues,  as  in  the  formation 
of  issues,  the  removal  of  morbid  ulcerated  surfaces,  &c.;  secondlt/^ 
for  the  neutralization,  or  other  chemical  change  of  substances  con- 
tained within  the  body,  but  not  forming  an  essential  part  of  it,  as 
when  excess  of  acid  in  the  pnmad  yis8,  the  blood,  or  the  urine,  is 
obviated  by  alkalies,  or  an  insoluble  metallic  combination  in  the 
tissuea^is  rendered  soluble  by  the  chemical  agent  aciministered ; 
and,  thirdly^  through  their  reaction  with  the  constituents  of  the 
blood  or  of  the  tissues,  to  produce  changes  in  them  favourable  to 
the  removal  of  disease.  But  their  influence  in  all  these  methods 
of  action  may  be  resolved  either  into  anti-causation,  elimination,  or 
alteration ;  except  in  the  formation  of  issues,  in  which  instance  the 
chemical  action  is  not  in  itself  curative,  but  simply  operates  by 
setting  on  foot  certain  physiological  processes  which  constitute  the 
real  remedy  in  the  case.  In  relation  to  the  process  of  alteration,  it 
IB  highly  probable  that,  in  many  instances,  it  is  purely  the  result 
of  chemical  reactions  set  on  foot  by  the  remedy  in  the  interior  of 
the  system;  but  we  have  little  positive  knowledge  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  theoretical  speculations  can  lead  to  little  practical  good, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  inquiry  and  experi- 
ment. They  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  curative 
methods,  until  the  chemical  reactions  have  been  experimentally 
traced  out,  and  demonstrated  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

SUBSECTION  XII. 

Mechanical  Influence. 

This  is  often  very  important  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Upon 
careful  examination,  however,  of  its  effects,  it  will  be  found  in 
general  to  act  upon  some  one  or  more  of  the  principles  already 
considered.  The  following  jare  the  different  modes  in  which  this 
kind  of  influence  can  be  broughjb  to  bear  upon  disease. 

Position  may  be  made  to  favour  or  counteract,  through  the 
agency  of  gravitation,  the  entrance  of  blood  into  a  part.  Thus, 
when  fainting  is  threatened  from  a  want  of  the  due  pressure  of  the 
blood  upon  the  brain,  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  horizontal  posture, 
the  pressure  is  favoured,  and  the  apprehended  result  prevented. 
Much  more  frequently,  however,  the  object  is  to  diminish  conges- 
tion or  inflammation  in  a  part,  by  diminishing  the  access  of  blood; 
and  this  is  accomplished  by  elevating  the  part  affected  above  its 
usual  position.    Thus,  in  an  inflamed  limb,  the  extremity  should  be 
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raised,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  retain  its  ordinary  dependent 
position  of  health.  It  is  clear  that  the  remedy  operates,  in  the 
latter  of  these  cases,  upon  the  principle  of  local  depletion,  and  in 
the  former,  upon  that  of  local  repletion. 

(hmpression  is  another  useful  mechanical  process,  which  may  be 
made  to  diminish  or  increase  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  body,  and  thus  to  accomplish  in  some  degree  the  same 
object  as  the  former  remedy.  Thus,  the  access  of  blood  to  a  pari 
may  be  lessened  or  cut  off  by  pressure  upon  the  arterial  trunks 
which  supply  it ;  or  the  capillaries  themselves  may  be  emptied  by 
direct  and  equable  pressure  made  upon  them.  In  the  latter  mode 
especially,  much  good  is  often  done  in  obstinate  inflammation  and 
passive  congestion.  Ad  accumulation  of  blood  may  be  produced 
by  pressure  upon  the  veins,  and  not  upon  the  arteries,  as  when  the 
tourniquet  is  applied  not  very  tightly.  This  process  may  some- 
times be  useful  by  abstracting  temporarily  a  quantity  of  blood 
from  the  general  circulation,  without  its  ultimate  loss.  It  is  a 
mode  of  general  depletion.  Other  advantageous  effects  of  com- 
pression are  to  promote  absorption,  and  to  afford  mechanical  sup- 
port to  relaxed  parts,  as  in  varicose  veins  of  the  legs,  and  to  the 
abdomen  after  the  operation  of  tapping. 

Distention  sometimes  also  operates  usefully  by  stimulating  a  part 
to  increased  action ;  as  when  large  fluid  injections  are  thrown  up 
the  bowels.  It  may,  however,  be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  thus  to  prevent  all  contrac- 
tion.    This  is  an  important  therapeutical  fact. 

Friction  may  be  considered  as  a  mechanical  remedy.  It  acts 
partly  by  compression,  partly  by  stimulation.  Employed  for  the 
latter  effect,  it  is  often  a  powerful  agent  in  rousing  and  supporting 
the  system  in  low  disease,  and  in  exciting  the  part  itself  when  en- 
feebled ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  and  usefully  employed  for  its 
effect  in  producing  revulsion  from  within  outwardly. 

The  covering  of  surfaces,  so  as  to  protect  them  against  irritating 
substances,  and  the  contact  of  the  air,  is  another  useful  mechanical 
process.  Thus,  demulcents  protect  inflamed  mucous  surfaces ;  and 
collodion,  cataplasms,  plasters,  cerates,  and  thin  layers  of  gutta 
percha  and  caoutchouc,  are  applied  for  the  same  purpose  to  the 
skin.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
iodine,  in  subverting  superficial  inflammation,  may  be  partly  owing 
to  a  chemical  change  in  the  epidermis,  rendering  it  less  pervious  to 
the  air.    How  the  exclusion  of  the  air  proves  useful  it  is  not  easy 
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to  determine.  Perhaps  it  may  be  partly  by  maintaining  the  mois- 
tare  which  would  otherwise  be  evaporated ;  perhaps,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Latour,  by  diminishing  calori6cation  to  which  the  presence 
of  the  air  may  contribute,  if  it  be  not  essential.  {Archives  Gen.,  4e 
8^r^  xxyii.  287.) 


SECTION  II. 

Forms  in  which  Medicines  are  Applied. 

Medicines  are  used  in  the  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform  state.  In 
the  solid  state,  they  are  employed,  internally,  in  the  several  shapes 
of  powder^  electuary^  conserve,  pill  or  bolus,  and  lozenge;  and  ex- 
ternally, of  cataplasm,  ointment,  cerate,  and  plaster.  In  the  liquid 
state,  they  are  either  originally  liquid,  or  rendered  so  by  mixtvre 
or  solution.  In  the  aeriform  state  they  have  the  form  either  of  gas 
or  of  vapour.  For  ample  details  upon  each  of  these  forms  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  It  will  be  sufficient,  in 
this  place,  to  make  a  few  general  observations,  calculated  to  facilitate 
to  the  learner  the  study  of  the  practical  application  of  medicines 
which  is  to  follow. 

SUBSSOnON  I. 

Solid  Forms. 

1.  Powders  (pulveres)  are  medicines  finely  comminuted  by  the 
process  of  pounding,  grinding,  levigation,  elutriation,  precipita- 
tion, &c.  This  is  a  convenient  form  for  the  administration  of  in- 
soluble substances,  not  very  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  It  is  unsuit- 
able for  deliquescent  substances,  as  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  for 
combinations  consisting  of  ingredients  which  become  liquid  or 
semiliquid  by  chemical  reaction,  as  is  the  case  when  acetate  of  lead 
is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  zinc  Light  powders,  readily  miscible 
with  water,  may  be  given  diffused  in  that  liquid,  either  pure,  or 
rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  by  sugar  and  aromatics. 
Besinous  powders,  in  order  to  be  diffused,  require  that  the  water 
should  be  rendered  somewhat  viscid  by  saccharine  or  gummy  addi- 
tions. Heavy  powders,  as  the  metallic,  are  more  conveniently  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  electuary. 

2.  Electuaries  {electuaria)  are  preparations  in  which  the  medi- 
cine is  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  soft  solid,  and  may  be  con- 
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veniently  made  by  mixing  powders,  extracts,  &c.,  with  syrup, 
molasses,  or  honey.  They  are  incladed  among  the  confections  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Liquids  may  be  brought  into  the  same  form 
by  admixture  with  sugar  and  gum.  Any  medicine  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  this  form  which  is  not  too  bulky,  or  too  offensive  to  the 
taste.  In  forming  powders  into  electuaries,  the  proportion  of  the 
semi-liquid  vehicle  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  article  used. 
Thus,  dry  vegetable  powders  usually  require  twice  their  weight  of 
syrup,  gummy  and  resinous  powders  an  equal  weight,  and  the  me- 
tallic a  still  smaller  proportion.  In  the  last  case,  it  is  well  to  add  a 
»  small  quantity  of  some  conserve ;  as  the  tenacity  of  syrup  or  honey 
alone  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  prevent  a  separation,  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  heavier  ingredients. 

3.  Conserves  {conserved)  are  preparations  in  which  fresh  vege- 
table substances  are  beat  up  with  sugar,  as  well  for  the  sake  of 
preservation,  as  for  convenience  of  administration.  They  are  in- 
cluded, along  with  electuaries,  under  the  confections  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.    Very  few  medicines  are  exhibited  in  this  way. 

4.  Pills  (pilulee)  are  small,  spherical,  solid  bodies,  of  a  con- 
venient size  for  swallowing.  Medicines  of  which  the  dose  is  small, 
and  the  taste  disagreeable,  may  be  appropriately  given  in  this 
form;  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  deliquescent  substances,  nor,  indeed, 
for  those  which  are  copiously  efflorescent,  unless  previously  de- 
prived of  their  water  of  crystallization.  Hence,  when  carbonate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  iron  is  given  in  pill,  the  dried  salt,  from  which 
the  water  of  crystallization  has  been  driven  off  by  heat,  should  be 
preferred.  Care  should  be  taken,  in  prescribing  a  substance  in  this 
form,  that  the  adjuncts  should  be  such  as  not  to  render  it  too  hard, 
and  of  difficult  solubility  in  the  liquors  of  the  stomach.  As  a 
general  rule,  pills  recently  made  are  preferable  to  the  old,  as  being 
softer  and  more  soluble ;  but  occasionally,  when  the  object  is  that 
the  medicine  should  act  very  slowly,  and  consequently  that  it  should 
be  slowly  dissolved,  old  and  hard  pills  may  be  advantageously  ad- 
ministered. The  weight  of  the  pill,  if  composed  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, should  not  generally  exceed  three  or  four  grains,  if  of 
metallic  ingredients,  it  may  be  from  four  to  eight  grains.  It  will 
sometimes  be  useful,  when  the  ingredients  of  the  pill  are  very 
offensive  to  the  smell  or  taste,  to  give  it  a  coating  of  some  tasteless 
material  which  may  be  readily  dissolved  in  the  stomach.  Gelatin 
answers  this  purpose  very  well,  and  is  easily  applied.  Gk>ld  leaf, 
formerly  employed,  is  objectionable  from  its  insolubility. 
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Boluses  are  prepaxatioDs  similar  to  pills,  bat  larger,  and  may  be 
preferably  used  where  the  dose  is  large,  and  the  patient  can  awdlow 
them  without  difficulty.  Their  size  is  limited  only  by  the  patient's 
capacity  of  deglutition. 

5.  LozBNGES,  or  Troches  {irochisci)j  are  solid  masses  of  various 
shape  and  sisse,  which  may  be  conveniently  held  in  the  mouth,  and 
there  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve.  They  are  adapted  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  medicines  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  or  of  which  the 
taste  can  be  qualified  or  covered  by  agreeable  additions.  They 
should  be  made  with  materials  which,  without  being  wholly  insolu- 
ble, are  dissolved  slowly  by  the  saliva.  Demulcent  medicines  are 
often  administered  in  this  form ;  and  it  is  convenient  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  object  is  to  sustain  a  slight  impression  steadily  on  the 
interior  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

6.  Cataplasms,  or  Poultices  (cataphsmata)j  are  intended  only  for 
external  use.  They  should  be  soft  and  moist,  somewhat  tenacious, 
and  of  such  a  consistence  as  to  accommodate  themselves  accurately 
to  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  without  being  disposed  to 
spread,  or  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  skin.  They  may  be  employed 
solely  in  reference  to  the  sedative  infiuence  of  the  water  they  con- 
tain, or  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  peculiar  impression  of  a 
medicine  either  on  the  surface,  or,  through  the  medium  of  absorp- 
tion, upon  the  system. 

7.  Ointments  {unguenta),  Cerates  {cerata\  and  Plasters  {emplas- 
tra)  are  preparations  also  intended  exclusively  for  external  use.  As 
the  terms  will  be  frequently  used,  the  student  should  have  a  precise 
idea  of  their  meaning  at  the  outset  Ointments  are  soft  solids, 
always  containing  fatty  or  oily  matter,  and  capable  of  being  applied 
by  gentle  rubbing,  or,  to  use  an  appropriate  phrase,  by  inunction. 
Cerates  are  of  a  firmer  consistence,  generally  contain  wax  {cera\  from 
which  they  derive  their  name,  and  are  capable  of  being  spread  by 
means  of  a  spatula,  at  common  temperatures,  upon  suitable  dress- 
ings, in  which  state  they  are  usually  applied.  Plasters  differ  from 
cerates  in  possessing  a  still  firmer  consistence,  requiring  heat  in 
order  that  they  may  be  spread,  and,  though  quite  firm  and  brittle 
at  common  temperatures,  becoming  softish,  tenacious,  and  adhesive 
at  the  temperature  of  the  skin.  Either  of  these  preparations  may 
be  employed  exclusively  for  local  effect,  or  with  a  view  to  act  upon 
the  system.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  ointments  are  preferable 
when  the  cuticle  remains;  as,  by  the  friction  with  which  their  appli- 
cation is  often  accompanied,  they  may  be  forced  between  the  epi< 
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dermic  scales,  and  thus  brought  more  completely  withiu  reach  of 
absorption. 

8.  Extracts  {extracta)  are  rather  modes  of  pharmaceutical  pre- 
paration, than  forms  for  administration.  They  consist  of  the  active 
ingredients  of  complex  medicinal  substances,  extracted  by  water, 
alcohol,  or  acetic  iacid,  or  by  expressing  the  juice  of  plants,  and 
then  evaporating  to  the  solid  consistence.  Some  of  them  are  so  dry 
that  they  may  be  readily  reduced  to  powder,  and  given  in  this 
state.  AH  of  them  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  officinal 
mixture.  But  the  most  common  method  of  exhibition  is  in  the 
form  of  pill,  to  which  they  are  often  very  readily  brought,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  soft^  somewhat  cohesive  consistence. 

SUBSECTION  n. 
Liquid  Forms, 

In  the  liquid  form  medicines  may  be  given  internally,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  surface.  In  the  former  case,  if  taken  in  any  considera- 
ble quantity,  they  receive  the  name  of  potion  (jpotio),  or  draught 
(haustus);  the  former  being  sometimes  applied  to  a  quantity  of  liquid 
which  may  be  taken  in  divided  doses,  the  latter  exclusively  to  a 
single  dose.  Applied  to  the  surface,  they  receive  the  name  of 
LOTION  {htio)  when  thin  and  watery,  and  of  liniment  {linimenium) 
when  of  a  soft  oleaginous  consistence,  fitted  for  application  by 
gentle  friction  with  the  hand.  One  of  our  officinal  liniments  (Lini- 
mmium  Saponia  OampharcUum,  U.  S.)  is  of  the  consistence  of  a  soft 
solid  when  cold,  but  becomes  quite  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  Some  medicines  are  essentially  liquid,  as  castor  oil,  glycerin, 
&c.;  others  are  brought  to  the  liquid  form  by  admixture  and  sus- 
pension, or  by  solution.  The  following  are  forms  of  officinal  liquid 
preparations. 

1.  Mixtures  {misturee)^  in  the  sense  of  the  term  as  employed 
in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  are  preparations  in  which  a  medicine, 
insoluble  in  water,  is  suspended  in  that  fluid,  pure  or  variously 
medicated,  by  means  of  viscid  soluble  substances,  as  gum  arabic, 
sugar,  and  the  yolk  of  eggs.  The  term  julep  embraces  both  these 
preparations,  and  others  in  which  the  mixed  substances  may  be 
dissolved.  The  form  of  mixture  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
convenient  for  the  administration  of  insoluble  medicines.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  medicine  is  so  proportioned  in  the  mixture  as  to 
render  the  dose  a  tablespoonful  (fSss)  for  an  adult. 
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2.  Solutions  (2ti^are9)  are  preparations  in  which  the  medicine  or 
its  active  principle  is  dissolved  in  water  or  other  menstruum.  In 
relation  to  medicines  which  are  wholly  soluble,  the  process  is  ex- 
tremely simple;  and  the  only  rule  requiring  attention  is  not  to 
mix,  in  the  same  solution,  substances  which  will  undergo  mutual 
decomposition,  so  as  to  form  an  insoluble  precipitate.  But,  under 
the  head  of  solutions  may  be  considered  various  officinal  prepara- 
tions, in  which  the  soluble  and  active  principles  of  a  medicine  are 
extracted,  leaving  behind  the  insoluble  and  inert.  Such  are  the 
infusions,  decodians,  tinctures,  wines,  vinegars,  syrups,  honeys,  oxymels^ 
and  fluid  extracts  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

8.  Infusions  {infusa)  are  aqueous  solutions  made  by  treating 
with  water,  without  boiling,  medicines  containing  principles  soluble 
in  water,  with  others  insoluble.  They  are  either  cold  or  hot,  the 
former  being  prepared  with  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the 
latter  with  the  same  liquid  previously  heated  to  the  boiling  point. 
Hot  water  acts  more  rapidly  than  cold  under  circumstances  other- 
wise the  same,  and  may,  therefore,  be  preferred  when  speedy  action 
is  desirable.  But  it  is  sometimes  objectionable  in  consequence  of 
dissolving  starchy  matters,  which  are  insoluble  in  cold  wBter,  and 
the  presence  of  which  may  render  the  infusion  more  liable  to  speedy 
change.  On  the  contrary,  cold  water  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion in  reference  to  vegetable  albumen,  which  it  dissolves,  while 
hot  water  coagulates  instead  of  dissolving  it.  Heat  injuriously 
affects  the  virtues  of  certain  medicines,  and  should  not,  therefore, 
be  employed  in  preparing  them.  These  considerations  should  be 
allowed  some  weight  in  the  choice  between  cold  and  hot  infusion. 
The  infusions  are  most  el^antly  and  efficiently  prepared  by  the 
process  of  percolation  or  displacement.  (See  U.  S.  Dispensatory.) 

4.  DBCOCnoNS  {decocta)  differ  from  infusions  simply  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  boiling  is  used  in  preparing  them.  They  are  liable 
to  the  same  objections  as  the  hot  infusions  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
but  are  convenient  when  haste  is  requisite,  and  the  active  princi- 
ples of  the  medicine  are  not  likely  to  be  materially  injured  by  the 
heat  As  the  access  of  atmospheric  air,  at  a  high  temperature,  is 
liable  to  act  injuriously  on  various  vegetable  principles,  the  process 
should  be  performed  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  should  not  be  con- 
tinued longer  than  is  necessary  to  the  end  in  view.  Hard,  tough, 
fibrous  substances  are  often  most  conveniently  treated  in  this  way; 
but  the  process  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  those  medicines  whose 
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activity  depends  upon  a  volatile  principle,  as,  for  example,  upon 
a  volatile  oil. 

5.  Tu(0'njBSR{tincturBe)  are  alcoholic  solutions  of  medicinal  prin- 
ciples. As,  in  consequence  of  the  preservative  influence  of  the 
alcohol,  they  may  generally  be  kept,  in  well  closed  bottles,  an  inde- 
finite length  of  time,  they  are  almost  always  prepared  by  the  phar- 
maceutist, and  very  seldom  extemporaneously.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  some  of  them  are  prepared  with  officinal  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  .885),  and  others  with  diluted  alcohol,  made  by  mixing 
equal  measures  of  the  officinal  alcohol  and  water.  The  former  are 
of  course  more  stimulating  than  the  latter,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
menstruum;  and  this  circumstance  may  be  occasionally  of  practical 
importance.  The  officinal  tinctures  (U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia)  of  the 
pure  resins,  gum  resins,  balsams,  volatile  oils,  camphor,  aconite 
root,  nux  vomica,  ginger,  castor,  and  iodine  are  made  with  the 
stronger  alcohol;  almost  all  others,  including  those  of  the  roots, 
barks,  leaves,  and  fruits  of  plants,  with  the  diluted.  This  set  of 
preparations  is  applicable  only  when  some  degree  of  stimulation  is 
admissible,  or  when  the  active  principle  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  is 
so  powerful  as  to  render  the  amount  of  the  menstruum  employed 
in  each  dose  insignificant,  as  in  the  instances  of  tinctures  of  aconite 
root  and  opium.  They  are  especially  adapted  as  adjuvants  to  other 
forms  of  preparation,  when  it  is  desirable  to  render  these  somewhat 
more  stimulating.  Thus,  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark  may,  in  low 
forms  of  disease,  be  very  appropriately  added  to  the  infusion  or 
decoction,  or  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  In  relation  to 
the  long-continued  employment  of  tinctures,  the  practitioner  should 
be  aware  of  the  danger  of  establishing  a  habit  of  intemperance, 
and  should  be  on  his  guard  accordingly.  The  resinous  and  cam- 
phorous  tinctures  become  turbid  on  the  addition  of  water,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  precipitation  of  the  resin  or  camphor,  and  should 
therefore  be  given  with  a  viscid  liquid,  as  mucilage,  syrup,  or  some- 
times milk,  or,  if  diluted  with  water  alone,  should  be  taken  imme- 
diately after  admixture. 

6.  Spirits  {spiritus)  are  closely  analogous  to  tinctures,  being  like 
them  solutions  of  medicinal  principles  in  alcohol,  but  differing  in 
being  prepared  by  distillation.  Thus  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oil 
of  peppermint  would  be  called  spirit  of  peppermint  if  prepared  by 
distilling  alcohol  either  from  the  oil  or  the  plant;  whereas,  when 
made  simply  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  the  menstruum,  it  is  denomi- 
nated in  our  Pharmacopoeia  tincture  of  oil  of  peppermint. 
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7.  Wines  (vina)  differ  from  the  tinctares  simply  in  being  pre- 
pared with  wine  as  the  menstraum,  instead  of  alcohol  or  diluted 
alcohol.  These  are  also  usually  the  subjects  of  officinal  preparation. 
The  advantages  of  wine,  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  are 
that  it  is  less  stimulant  than  alcohol,  while  it  is  more  effectual  than 
water  in  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the  organic  medicinal  prin- 
ciples to  decomposition,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  alcohol  it  con- 
tains, is  sometimes  more  effective  as  a  solvent  For  the  purposes 
of  a  medicinal  solvent,  the  stronger  wines  are  preferred  to  the 
weaker ;  as  the  latter  are  apt  to  contain  principles  incompatible  with 
the  substance  dissolved*  Thus,  Madeira,  sherry,  or  Teneriffe  should 
be  preferred  to  claret  or  the  Bhine  wines.  Port  wine  is  seldom 
proper,  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  tannic  acid  it  contains  to 
form  insoluble  compounds  with  other  bodies. 

8.  YiNEGABS  {aceta)  are  simply  infusions  made  with  cold  distilled 
vinegar,  or  diluted  acetic  acid.  Very  few  of  them  are  used ;  and 
these  more  in  the  preparation  of  other  forms  of  medicine,  than  for 
direct  administration.  Thus,  vinegar  of  squill  is  much  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  syrup  of  squill,  seldom  alone.  This  class  of 
preparations  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  in  certain  cases  acetic  acid 
favours  the  solvent  property  of  water,  while  it  also  has  a  preserv* 
ative  effect,  though  in  this  respect  much  less  efficient  than  alcohol. 

9.  Sybups  (syrupt)  are  aqueous  solutions  of  sugar  impregnated 
with  medicinal  principles.  When  the  term  syrup  {syrupua)  is  used 
singly,  it  implies,  officinally,  a  simple  solution  of  sugar  in  water,  of 
a  certain  recognized  strength,  which,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, is  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  water.  The 
medicated  syrups  are  designated  by  the  name  of  their  chief  medi- 
cinal ingredient,  as  syrup  of  rhubarb,  syrup  of  ginger,  &c.  The 
mode  in  which  the  medicinal  impregnation  is  effected  varies  much 
with  the  character  of  the  medicine.  The  syrups  are  generally  sub- 
jects of  officinal  direction,  and  are  kept  ready  made  in  the  shops. 
Their  advantages  are  that  the  sugar  serves  to  cover  the  disagree- 
able taste  of  the  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  its 
spontaneous  decomposition.  They  are  favourite  preparations  in 
infantile  cases;  but, in  their  use,  the  physician  should  bear  in  mind 
the  ireqnently  injurious  effect  of  much  sugar  in  a  feeble  stomach. 

10.  HoNSTS  (melUtd)  differ  from  the  syrups  only  in  the  substi>- 
lution  of  honey  for  sugar.  They  are  at  present  little  used ;  honey, 
in  consequence  of  its  impurities,  being  inferior  to  sugar  as  a  pre^ 
servative. 

V0L.L — 5 
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11.  OxYMELS  are  preparations  in  which  the  menstruum  i 
of  honey  and  vinegar  combined.    They  are  now  almost  out 

12.  Fluid  Extracts  (extracta  fluida)  are  highly  concentrat 
tions  of  the  active  constituents  of  medicines,  or  the  active  o 
ents  themselves  extracted  in  the  liquid  state;  and  are  oft< 
convenient  and  efficient  preparations.  They  have  been  inti 
into  use  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and  are  at  presen 
employed.  There  are  two  kinds  of  them.  In  one,  the 
principles  of  the  medicine  are  extracted  by  diluted  alcoho 
is  added  as  a  preservative,  and  to  improve  the  flavour,  t 
alcohol  is  afterwards  evaporated.  These  are  concentrated  f 
solutions,  with  a  little  alcohol  remaining.  The  other  kind 
mainly  of  volatile  oil  and  resinous  matter,  extracted  by  eth 
the  medicine,  and  subsequently  freed  from  the  solvent  by 
ration. 

SUBSECTION  in. 

Aeriform  State, 

This  may  be  a  state  either  of  gas  or  vapour.  Gases  a 
form  fluids  which  retain  their  condition  at  common  tempe 
Vapours  are  likewise  aeriform  fluids,  but  require  an  elevat 
perature,  under  the  ordinary  degree  of  atmospheric  presi 
enable  them  to  retain  that  state,  and,  upon  the  diminution 
temperature,  become  liquid  or  solid.  Both  gases  and  vap< 
employed  as  medicinal  agents,  the  former  seldom,  the  latl 
frequently.  Gases  are  used  almost  exclusively  by  iah 
vapours  both  in  this  manner,  and  by  application  to  the  ( 
surface  of  the  body.  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  h( 
(See  page  76.) 

SECTION  m. 

Parts  to  which  Medicines  are  Applied^  and  Modei 

Application. 

The  parts  to  which  medicines  are  applied,  in  order  to  a 
system,  are  chiefly  1.  the  alimentary  canal,  2.  the  skin,  an< 
bronchial  tubes  and  pulmonary  air-cells.  When  applied  1 
surfaces,  it  is  generally  with  a  view  to  local  effect. 
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SUBSECTION  I. 

Alimentary  Canal. 

Medicines  are  applied  to  the  two  opposite  extremities  of  tlie  ali- 
mentary canal;  to  the  stomach,  namely,  and  to  the  rectum. 

1.  ITie  Stomach.  This  is  the  most  convenient,  generally  the  most 
effective,  and  by  &r  the  most  frequently  employed  avenue  for  medi- 
cines into  the  system.  To  this,  as  to  any  other  part,  they  may  be 
applipd  vrith  the  view  exclusively  to  a  local  effect;  but  much  more 
frequently  the  object  is  to  act  on  the  system  at  large,  or  on  some 
distant  part^  for  which  the  stomach  affords  great  facilities,  both  by 
the  readiness  with  which  absorption  takes  place  from  its  inner 
surface,  and  the  sympathies  which  connect  it,  beyond  any  other 
accessible  organ,  with  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  forms  in  which 
medicines  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  modes  of  administering  them  are  in  general  too 
obvious  to  require  notice.  Two  or  three  remailcs,  however,  upon 
this  point  will  not  be  irrelevant.  1.  Sometimes  patients  are  coma- 
tose, and  cannot  voluntarily  swallow  medicines.  In  these  coses, 
there  is  sometimes  danger  of  the  medicine  passing  into  the  glottis, 
and  producing  embarrassment  of  respiration.  Substances,  however, 
which  act  in  small  doses,  as  croton  oil,  may  be  placed  upon  the 
tongue  towards  its  further  extremity,  where  they  excite  the  reflex 
action  of  deglutition,  and  are  often  swallowed.  2.  Children  not 
unfrequently  refuse  to  take  medicine  into  their  mouth,  and  cannot 
be  prevailed  on  by  any  persuasion.  They  can  generally  be  made  to 
swallow,  without  great  difficulty,  by  taking  them  in  the  lap,  clos- 
ing the  nostrils  so  as  to  compel  them  to  open  the  mouth,  and  then 
introducing  the  medicine  by  a  teaspoon.  8.  In  the  cases  of  adults 
who,  from  insanity  or  the  purpose  of  suicide,  will  not,  or  from 
paralysis  or  insensibility,  cannot  take  medicine,  the  physician  may 
sometimes  be  justified,  in  order  to  save  life,  in  forcibly  injecting  it 
into  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  stomach-tube  and  a  syringe. 

2.  The  Redum.  Medicines  are  employed  by  the  rectum  with 
two  distinct  objects ;  one  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by  simply  irritating 
the  part,  the  other  to  produce  their  peculiar  and  characteristic  im- 
pression either  on  the  rectum  itself,  or,  through  absorption  or  sym- 
pathy, upon  other  parts,  or  the  whole  system.  These  two  objects  are 
often  incompatible ;  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  when  the  latter 
effect  is  desired,  to  administer  the  medicine  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
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to  produce  the  former.  But,  in  either  case,  the  patient  should  be 
directed  to  resist  the  immediate  impulse  to  evacuate  the  bowels;  as, 
even  when  the  cathartic  effect  is  aimed  at,  time  should  be  allowed 
for  the  action  of  the  medicine  to  be  extended  or  propagated  to  the 
higher  portions  of  the  large  intestines,  which  might  otherwise  not 
be  affected,  and  the  rectum  only  emptied.  Medicines  may  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  rectum  either  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form.  In  the 
former  case,  they  are  called  enemaia,  injections,  or  clysters,  in  the 
latter,  suppositories. 

In  either  of  the  forms  mentioned,  the  dose  of  the  medicine,  when 
given  in  reference  to  its  peculiar  effects,  may  be  about  three  times 
that  given  by  the  mouth.  But,  when  the  medicine  is  very  active, 
as  in  the  instances  of  the  poisonous  alkaloids,  it  would  be  a  safer 
course  to  administer  a  somewhat  smaller  dose,  and  increase  after- 
wards if  necessary.  There  is  another  important  consideration  in 
regard  to  the  relative  dose  by  the  stomach  and  rectum.  When  an 
individual  has  become  habituated  to  very  large  quantities  of  the 
more  active  medicines  by  the  mouth,  as  opium,  for  example,  it  might 
be  very  dangerous  to  triple  the  quantity,  when  administering  it  per 
anum.  Though,  undoubtedly,  the  loss  of  susceptibility  is  mainly  in 
the  nervous  centres,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  stomach  experiences 
the  loss  in  a  greater  degree  than  other  organs,  and  that,  applied  to 
another  part,  the  medicine  might  be  found  to  exercise  a  much 
greater  proportionate  influence.  It  would  be  best,  therefore,  in 
such  cases,  not  only  not  to  triple  the  dose,  but  not  to  increase  it  at 
all,  and  at  first  even  to  administer  the  medicine  in  much  smallei 
quantity  by  the  rectum  than  the  stomach,  until  the  relative  suscepti- 
bility of  the  two  parts,  or  the  relative  facility  of  absorption  from 
them,  shall  have  been  tested  by  trial. 

The  circumstances  under  which  medicines  may  be  administered 
by  the  rectum  are  the  following;  1.  when  the  stomach  is  unable  to 
retain  them,  or  from  any  cause  they  may  be  thought  injurious  to 
that  organ;  2.  when  it  is  desirable  to  produce  a  very  rapid  or  pow- 
erful impression  on  the  system,  and  thus  to  seek  an  entrance  into 
it  by  every  avenue;  3.  when,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the 
indication  for  the  use  of  any  medicine,  it  is  advisable  to  vary  the 
surface  of  application,  in  order  to  avoid  wearing  out  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  stomach,  and  thus  to  prolong  the  period  during  whicl 
the  effects  of  the  medicine  may  be  sustained;  4.  when  the  seat  ol 
disease  is  in  parts  neighbouring  to  the  rectum,  and  the  disease  itsel 
IS  of  such  9  character  as  to  be  relieved  by  impressions  made  in  iti 
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vicinity  more  speedily  and  effectually  than  through  the  system  at 
large,  as  in  painful  affections  of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs; 
and  5.  when  the  indication  is  to  produce  the  efiects  of  the  medicine 
upon  the  rectum  itself,  as  in  neuralgia  or  spasm  of  that  bowel,  and 
chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  its  lining  membrane.  Medi- 
cines are  also  exhibited  in  this  way,  in  order  to  weaken  or  destroy 
the  thread-worm  which  infests  the  rectum. 

JSnemcUa.  When  intended  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  the  enema 
should  measure  for  an  adult  a  pint  or  somewhat  less,  for  a  youth 
of  twelve  years  about  half  the  quantity,  for  a  child  one  or  two 
years  old  two  fluidounces,  and  for  an  infant  at  birth  one  fluidounce. 
Too  great  a  quantity,  if  used  habitually,  may  injuriously  distend 
the  rectum,  and  diminish  its  power  of  contraction.  Upon  the 
subject  of  cathartic  enemata  more  will  be  said  under  the  head  of 
cathartics. 

When  the  object  is  to  obtain  any  characteristic  effect  from  medi- 
cines, other  thanr  purgation,  the  bulk  should  be  small,  say  from  one 
to  four  fluidounces,  and  the  vehicle  very  bland,  consisting  of  pure 
water,  or  of  some  mucilaginous  or  starchy  fluid;  and,  when  there 
is  danger  of  its  being  rejected,  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  of  laud- 
anum, or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  some  other  liquid  preparation 
of  opium  should  be  added,  in  order  to  control  the  irritability  of  the 
rectum. 

The  roost  convenient  instrument  for  the  administration  of  ene- 
mata is  on  the  whole  a  good  metallic  syringe^  which  may  vary  in 
capacity,  according  to  the  bulk  to  be  thrown  up,  from  a  pint  to  two 
fluidounces.  The  old-fashioned  pipe  and  bladder  may  be  resorted  to, 
in  the  absence  of  this  instrument.  The  gum-elastic  bottle  with  a 
tube  is  still  more  convenient.  Another  instrument,  sometimes  used 
in  France,  is  a  long  slender^  tvater-proof^  tube-like  bag^  three  or  four 
feet  long,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end,  and 
gradually  diminishing  to  the  smaller,  to  which  an  ivory  pipe  is 
attached  for  insertion  into  the  rectum.  When  employed,  the  pipe 
is  introduced,  the  larger  extremity  of  the  bag  held  up  as  high  as  it 
will  extend,  and  the  liquid  poured  in.  This  either  enters  the  rectum 
by  its  own  specific  gravity,  or  may  be  gently  forced  in  by  running 
the  fingers,  pressing  the  bag  between  them,  from  the  upper  gradu- 
ally down  towards  the  lower  end.  The  self-injecting  apparatus^  which 
is  a  kind  of  forcing  pump,  is  very  useful  when  an  individual  wishes 
to  administer  an  enema  to  himself,  and  also  when  the  object  is  to 
throw  an  indefinite  quantity  of  liquid  into  the  bowels,  with  the 
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yiew  of  overcoming  obstruction.  Whatever  instrument  is  em- 
ployed,  the  liquid  injected,  as  well  as  the  instrument  itself,  should 
be  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  body;  and,  after 
the  injection,  the  operator,  in  cases  where  there  is  any  dispo^tion 
to  a  premature  discharge  of  the  liquid,  should  aid  the  efforts  of  the 
patient  to  retain  it  by  pressing  a  warm  folded  towel  against  the 
fundament,  until  the  first  irritant  effect  shall  have  passed  away< 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  mucous  membrane  by 
entangling  the  end  of  the  pipe  in  its  folds,  or  pressing  it  against  the 
membrane  too  strongly.  Severe  pain  is  sometimes  produced  by  a 
neglect  of  this  caution.  In  relation  to  the  medicine  injected,  it 
should,  if  solid,  or  a  liquid  not  soluble  in  water,  be  thoroughly  and 
equably  incorporated  with  the  liquid  vehicle  by  means  of  some 
suspending  substance.  When  an  irritating  substance,  such  as  oil  of 
turpentine,  is  injected,  the  yolk  of  eggs  is  an  excellent  IntermediunL 

Suppositories,  Like  enemata,  these  may  be  used  simply  to  eva- 
cuate the  bowels  by  irritating  the  rectum,  or  to  produce  the  pecu- 
liar eSoct  of  the  medicine  employed.  For  the  former  purpose,  they 
may  be  of  a  cylindrical  or  oval  form,  an  inch  or  two  in  length  by 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  made  of  some  softish  material, 
like  soap.  For  the  latter,  they  should  be  used  in  the  pilukr  form^ 
and  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  due  effect ;  the  object  being  that 
they  should  irritate  as  little  as  possible.  Opium  is  not  unfrequendy 
employed  in  this  way. 

Oaseous  Injection,  Aeriform  substances  have  sometimes  been  in- 
jected into  the  rectum,  though  this  method  of  medication  is  rare^ 
Atmospheric  air  thrown  up  largely  has  been  found  useful  in  over* 
coming  obstruction  of  the  bowels;  tobacco  smoke  has  been  eat* 
ployed  to  produce  relaxation;  and  carbonic  acid  gas  has  been 
recommended  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  rectum. 

Electric  action  may  also  be  developed  in  the  rectum,  either  by 
introducing  a  complete  metallic  galvanic  arrangement  in  a  compact 
form,  or  by  passing  a  wire  connected  with  one  pole  into  the 
bowel,  and  applying  the  other  at  some  point  on  the  back  or  ab- 
domen. 

SUBSECnOK  II. 

The  Skin. 

Next  to  the  alimentary  canal,  the  skin  is  most  frequently  resorted 
to  for  the  application  of  medicines.    The  object  may  be  either  to 
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affect  the  system  or  some  unconnected  part  through  absorption, 
sympathy,  depletion,  revulsion,  &c^  or  to  afct  exclusively  on  the 
skin  itself.  The  modes  of  application  are  various,  both  in  relation 
to  the  state  of  the  skin  and  the  substance  employed.  Thus,  the 
skin  may  remain  undisturbed,  the  medicine  being  merely  brought 
into  contact  with  it ;  or  the  epidermic  scales  may  be  disturbed  by 
friction  at  the  time  of  application ;  or  the  epidermis  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  medicine  placed  upon  the  denuded  cutis.  The 
substance  employed  may  be  solid,  semiliquid,  liquid,  or  aiiriform, 
and,  if  solid,  may  be  of  different  degrees  of  consistence. 

1.  Simple  Application  to  the  Sound  Skin,  Of  such  application  we 
have  examples,  with  reference  to  solids,  in  cataplasms,  cerates,  and 
plasters;  with  reference  to  liquids,  in  lotions,  fomentations,  general 
baths,  local  baths,  the  douche,  affusion,  and  sponging ;  and,  with  re- 
ference to  aeriform  substances,  in  the  hot  air  bath,  the  general  and 
local  vapour  bath,  and  the  vapour  douche.  Of  the  different  solid 
forma  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  lotions,  enough  has  been  already 
said.  Fomentations  or  stupes  are  heated  liquids,  applied  by  means 
of  flannels  or  other  cloths  saturated  with,  or  wrung  out  of  them. 
They  are  usually  employed  to  obtain  the  effects  of  water  and 
heat,  but  sometimes  also  for  the  specific  effects  of  medicines,  as 
when  the  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  or  infusion  of  tobacco  is  ap- 
plied. 

Baths  consist  in  the  direct  application  of  water  either  pure  or 

medicinally  impregnated,  more  or  less  extensively  to  the  surface; 
the  general  hath  being  applied  to  the  whole  surface,  the  head  per- 
haps excepted,  the  semicupium  or  half  bath  to  the  lower  half  of 
the  body,  the  coxseluvium  or  hip-hath  to  the  pelvis  and  upper  part 
of  the  thighs,  the  pediluvium  or  foot-hath  to  the  feet  and  legs,  and 
the  maniluvium  or  handhatJi  to  the  hands  and  forearms.  When 
the  water  is  made  to  fall  upon  the  body  generally  from  above,  in 
minute  currents  or  streams,  as.  through  a  colander,  the  application 
is  called  a  shower  hat/i;  when  a  single  stream  of  greater  or  less  size 
is  directed  upon  one  part  with  greater  or  less  force,  it  is  named, 
from  the  French,  the  douche.  In  all  these,  the  water  may  be  cold, 
warm,  or  hot;  and  we  thus  have  the  cold  hath,  the  warm  hathy  and 
the  hot  hath,  which  are  very  different  in  their  effects,  and  employed 
for  a  great  diversity  of  purposes.  Of  the  principles  of  operation, 
and  of  the  applications  of  the  different  forms  of  baths,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  treat,  at  some  length,  under  the  different  classes  of  re- 
medies to  which  they  respectively  belong.    It  is  sufficient  here  to 
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Btate  that  the  bath,  when  below  75°,  may  be  called  a  cold  halh;  whe 
between  85®  and  98°,  a  warm  hath,  and  from  98°  to  112°,  SkhotbaO 
Some  make  a  distinction  between  the  tepid  and  warm  baths,  th 
former  being  of  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  the  latter. 

The  douche  acts  not  only  by  the  temperature  of  the  water,  bu 
also  by  the  shock  and  pressure,  consequent  upon  the  force  wit! 
which  the  liquid  falls.  When  continued  long,  or  from  a  oonsiden 
ble  height,  say  ten  or  twelve  feet,  it  becomes  after  a  time  extremel; 
painful,  so  as  to  be  quite  intolerable;  and,  on  this  account,  has  beei 
employed  as  an  instrument  of  fear  or  punishment  to  criminals  an( 
maniacs.  So  far  as  it  acts  mechanically,  it  is  primarily  excitani 
and  secondarily  depressing. 

Affusion  consists  in  the  pouring  of  water,  at  various  temperatures 
from  pitchers,  buckets,  &c.,  more  or  less  extensively  over  the  bodj 
It  differs  from  the  douche  in  being  more  diffused,  and  in  falling  witi 
less  force  upon  the  surface.  It  has  been  highly  recommended  ii 
certain  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  but  requires  caution  ii 
its  use,  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

Sponging  is  a  term  suflBiciently  expressive  without  definition.  I 
may  be  employed  locally  or  generally,  with  water,  spirit,  or  othe 
liquid,  at  different  temperatures.    It  is  often  extremely  useful. 

Heated  atmospheric  air  has  been  employed  as  a  remedial  agent,  ii 
the  form  of  a  warm  or  hot  air  bath.  When  the  object  is  that  th 
patient  shall  breathe  the  heated  air,  as  well  as  experience  its  effect 
externally,  it  may  be  most  conveniently  accomplished  by  simply 
placing  him  naked  in  a  confined  apartment,  raised  by  the  introduc 
tion  of  hot  air  to  the  required  temperature,  which  may  vary  fron 
90°  to  150°.  More  frequently  the  application  is  made  to  the  ex 
ternal  surface  alone,  while  the  patient  is  allowed  to  breathe  air  a 
ordinary  temperatures.  This  may  be  done  by  inclosing  the  bodj 
in  a  cell,  box,  or  closet  of  suitable  dimensions,  so  arranged  that  tb< 
head  shall  project  through  an  opening,  which  is  accurately  closec 
around  the  neck,  while  the  confined  air  is  heated  by  any  conve 
nient  plan.  An  extemporaneous  bath  of  this  kind  may  be  pre 
pared,  by  supporting  the  bed-coverings,  over  the  patient  in  bed 
upon  two  or  three  pairs  of  crossed  half  hoops,  so  as  to  form  i 
vacant  space  around  him ;  and  then  either  introducing  heated  air 
by  means  of  a  tube,  from  some  exterior  source,  or  heating  tha 
around  the  patient  by  hot  bricks,  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  o: 
bags  filled  with  heated  salt,  oats,  or  other  suitable  material. 

Medicated  hot  air  baths  may  be  applied,  in  the  same  way,  by  im 
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pregnating  the  air  with  gaseous  bodies,  as  chlorine  and  sulphurous 
acid,  or  with  the  vapours  of  volatile  solids,  as  cinnabar,  iodine,  &c. 

The  vapour  haih^  like  the  hot  air  bath,  may  be  so  employed  that 
the  patient  shall  or  shall  not  breathe  the  vapour.  In  the  former 
case,  the  heating  effect  upon  the  body  is  greater  from  a  certain 
temperature  of  the  bath  than  in  the  latter ;  for  the  natural  refrige- 
rating effect  of  the  pulmonary  exhalation  is  prevented.  The  bath 
is  much  more  frequently  employed  in  reference  to  the  external 
surface  alone.  Various  modes  of  obtaining  the  effects  of  the 
vapour  bath  have  been  practised.  One  of  the  most  simple  is  to 
make  a  space  around  the  patient  in  bed,  by  elevating  the  coverings 
by  means  of  crossed  half  hoops,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
and  tucking  them  well  in  at  the  sides  of  the  bed  or  mattrass,  and 
then  to  introduce  into  this  space  bricks  previously  heated,  immersed 
in  yf^ter,  and  covered  with  flannel,  taking  care  that  they  do  not 
tohch  the  body  of  the  patient.  The  vapour  from  the  heated 
bricks  soon  fills  the  empty  space.  Another  mode  of  introducing 
vapour  is  by  means  of  Jennings'  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a 
tin  tube,  much  broader  at  one  extremity  than  the  other,  curved  so 
that  the  smaller  end  may  be  inserted  into  the  space  around  the 
patient,  while  the  larger  end  may  be  supported  on  a  stool  without 
the  bed.  A  lighted  spirit  lamp  is  placed  within  the  broad  end  of 
the  tube,  at  the  side  of  which  an  opening  is  left  for  the  entrance  of 
air.  As  the  spirit  bums,  a  current  of  heated  air,  with  the  aqueous 
vapour  and  carbonic  aid  resulting  from  the  combustion,  passes 
through  the  tube,  and  envelopes  the  body.  A  different  mode  of 
accomplishing  the  same  end,  is  to  seat  the  patient  on  a  stool  or  in 
a  chair,  placed  either  over  or  in  a  tub  or  bucket  containing  hot 
water,  and  then  by  blankets  descending  from  his  shoulders  to  the 
floor,  to  enclose  together  his  body  and  the  whole  apparatus.  The 
heat  of  the  water  may  be  increased  by  introducing  into  the  tub  or 
bucket  heated  bricks,  as  they  may  be  required.  Caution,  however, 
is  requisite  not  to  scald  the  patient.  A  case  occurred  in  Philadel- 
phia, under  the  care  of  an  empiric,  in  which  a  child,  subjected  to 
a  vapour  bath  of  this  kind,  was  scalded  to  death. 

Where  convenience  permits,  a  better  vapour  bath  may  be 
arranged,  by  making  a  frame  of  wood-work,  and  covering  this 
with  cloth  impervious  to  vapour,  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  within 
which  the  patient  may  conveniently  sit  upon  a  stool  or  chair,  while 
the  vapour  is  introduced  into  the  lower  part  of  the  enclosure,  by 
means  of  a  tube  proceeding  from  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.    The 
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heat  of  the  vapour  may  vary  from  100°  to  150° ;  and  has  been 
increased  with  impunity  beyond  this  latter  temperature ;  but  it  is 
better,  in  this  respect,  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution. 

Medicated  vapour  baths  may  be  formed  by  introducing  volatile 
substances  into  the  water  evaporated,  so  that  their  vapour  may  rise 
with  that  of  the  water. 

The  vapour  douche  is  a  stream  of  vapour  directed  with  some  force 
upon  a  particular  part  of  the  body. 

2.  Application  with  Friction.  The  friction  here  alluded  to  is  em- 
ployed not  to  excite  the  surface,  but,  by  deranging  the  epidermic 
scales,  to  force  an  entrance  for  medicinal  substances  to  the  absorb- 
ent tissues  beneath.  It  is  made  by  the  hand  protected  by  a  leather 
glove,  or  by  means  of  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  of  coarse  linen.  Sub- 
stances applied  in  this  way  are  most  frequently  in  the  unctuous 
form,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mercurial  and  iodine  ointments ;  but  olea- 
ginous, aqueous,  and  spirituous  medicines  and  solutions  are  also  not 
unfirequently  used.  The  medicine  employed,  if  insoluble,  should 
be  brought  to  the  finest  possible  state  of  division.  The  parts 
usually  selected  for  the  application  are  those  in  which  the  cuticle  is 
most  delicate,  as  the  inside  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  especially 
the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs ;  but  reference  should  be  had  to  the 
special  object  in  view ;  and,  when  a  particular  organ  or  part  is  to 
be  acted  on,  or  a  tumour  to  be  dispersed,  it  is  usually  deemed 
best  to  apply  the  medicine  as  nearly  as  may  be  over  the  seat  of 
disease.  In  affections  of  the  absorbent  glands,  the  portion  of  sur- 
face from  which  lymphatics  run  through  the  diseased  glands  should 
be  preferred. 

•  This  mode  of  using  medicines  is  uncertain  in  its  results,  and^  in 
consequence  of  the  irritation  produced  in  the  skin,  is  often  incon- 
venient. But  it  may  be  resorted  to  in  aid  of  internal  medication, 
or  when  from  circumstances  this  cannot  be  employed ;  and  it  is 
often  very  eflScient  in  the  cure  of  local  affections,  as  of  neuralgic 
pains,  for  example,  and  tumefactions  of  various  kinds. 

3.  The  Endermic  Method  of  Applicatiofn.  In  this  mode  of  employ- 
ing medicines,  the  epidermis  is  first  removed,  and  the  medicine 
then  applied  to  the  denuded  surface.  It  is  by  £eur  the  most  efficient 
external  method.  Medicines  are  rapidly  absorbed ;  and  produce 
their  effects  in  some  instances  as  quickly  as  when  taken  by  the 
mouth,  or  even  more  so.  In  cases  of  great  irritability  or  phlo- 
gosis  of  the  stomach,  and  when  the  patient  cannot  or  will  not  take 
medicines  by  the  mouth,  it  is  an  invaluable  resource.     Other  in- 
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dicatioDs  for  its  use  are  afforded  by  insusceptibility  of  the  stomach 
arising  from  a  long  continued  or  excessive  employment  of  the 
medicine,  the  necessity  in  urgent  cases  of  introducing  medicines  by 
every  practicable  avenue,  and  the  existence  of  serious  local  affec- 
tions, which  have  refused  to  yield  to  remedies  addressed  to  the 
constitution.  The  last  indication  is  often  very  agreeably  fulfilled 
by  endermic  medication.  I  have  known,  for  example,  vomiting 
which  had  resisted  all  other  means,  yield  to  a  salt  of  morphia 
sprinkled  upon  a  blistered  surface  in  the  epigastrium.  This  method 
of  medication  had  long  been  partially  employed,  as  exemplified  in 
the  frequent  application  of  mercurial  ointment  to  blistered  surfaces; 
bat  it  was  first  systematized  by  Dr.  A.  Lenibert,  of  France,  whose 
experiments  were  repeated  and  extended  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  of 
Philadelphia,  by  whose  essay  on  the  subject  the  attention  of  the 
profession  in  this  country  was  first  extensively  called  to  it,  as  a 
useful  mode  of  employing  a  great  number  of  medicines.  {N.  Am. 
Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.^  ix.  392,  A.  D.  1830.)  Almost  all  medicines, 
ibe  dose  of  which  is  not  very  large,  or  which  do  not  irritate  severely, 
or  corrode  the  surface  to  which  they  are  applied,  may  be  employed 
in  this  way ;  but  it  is  especially  appropriate  to  the  organic  alkalies, 
and  to  the  other  more  active  proximate  vegetable  principles.  Per- 
haps no  medicine  acts  more  efficiently  by  the  iendermic  plan  than 
the  salts  of  morphia. 

The  dose  of  medicines  administered  in  this  way  may  be  twice  or 
thrice  that  given  by  the  mouth.  There  is  less  danger  here  from 
an  over-dose ;  as  what  remains  of  the  offending  material  may  be 
readily  removed,  should  serious  consequences  be  threatened.  Some- 
times the  medicine  will  be  found  to  act  as  efficiently  as  by  the 
stomach  in  the  same  dose. 

The  part  best  adapted  for  the  application  of  the  medicine,  when 
Some  local  affection  does  not  call  for  a  special  direction,  is  the  epi- 
gastrium ;  but  any  portion  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body,  or 
the  inner  surfSetce  of  the  thighs  and  arms  will  answer  well.  A 
denuded  surfaoe  for  the  purpose  is  most  conveniently  obtained  by 
means  of  a  blister  of  cantharides ;  though,  in  cases  of  great  urgency, 
the  more  rapid  action  of  the  stronger  solution  of  ammonia  may  be 
resorted  to.  Upon  the  average,  the  blistered  surfiace  may  be  about 
three  or  four  inches  square.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detach  the 
cuticle  immediately.  The  medicine  may  be  first  applied  over  the 
raised  epidermis,  which,  if  cut  freely,  will  come  off  with  the  first 
dressing. 
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The  medicine  should  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  very  fine 
powder,  and,  if  irritant,  should  be  diluted  with  pulverized  gum 
Arabic,  or  other  bland  substance,  and  then  sprinkled  equably  over 
the  surface,  or  applied  upon  dressings  of  simple  cerate.  If  so  soft 
that  it  cannot  be  powdered,  it  may  be  rubbed  up  with  solutions  of 
gelatin,  mucilage,  lard,  or  cerate,  and  applied  upon  pledgets  of  lint; 
and  substances  originally  liquid  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  irritation  as  far  as  possible. 
Active  congestion  and  inflammation,  independently  of  the  pain  and 
inconvenience,  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  medicine  by 
offering  an  impediment  to  absorption.  Sometimes  sloughing  re- 
sults from  the  incautious  use  of  an  irritant  medicine,  and  a  per- 
manent scar  is  left.  I  have  known  this  to  follow  the  application 
of  sulphate  of  quinia  undiluted. 

In  cases  of  excessive  constitutional  action  from  the  medicine,  it 
may  sometimes  be  advantageously  followed,  after  removal,  by  a 
counter-agent.  Thus,  unpleasant  symptoms  from  strychnia  or 
digitalis,  might  possibly  be  relieved  by  morphia  applied  to  the 
blistered  surface;  and  the  effects  of  morphia  are  said  to  have  been 
neutralized  by  musk. 

SUBSECTION  m. 

The  Lungs, 

The  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  the  surface  of  the  pul- 
monary air-cells,  afford  not  unfrequently  a  ready  entrance  of  medi- 
cines into  the  system,  in  consequence  of  the  great  facility  of 
absorption  through  their  delicate  tissue.  Indeed,  some  volatile 
medicines  act  much  more  rapidly  and  powerfully  in  this  way  than 
when  taken  into  the  stomach.  The  effects,  for  example,  of  ether 
and  chloroform  are  familiar  to  every  one.  But  the  practical 
use  of  this  avenue  into  the  system  is  very  much  limited  by  the 
inconvenience,  and  even  danger,  of  administering  most  medicines 
in  that  way.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  proposed  to  throw  fine  medi- 
cinal potvders  into  the  lungs  by  loading  with  them  the  respired 
air;  but  w^hen  the  hazard  is  considered  of  exciting  inflammation 
by  such  means  in  this  delicate  tissue,  it  must  I  think  be  admitted 
to  outweigh  any  probable  advantages.  The  substances  to  which 
this  method  is  applicable  are  gases  and  vapours.  Of  these,  some 
have  been  employed  to  act  locally  on  the  bronchial  passages,  as 
chlorine  gas,  the  vapours  of  tar  and  iodine,  and  the  fumes  of  bum- 
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ing  rosin  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  ethereal  vapour,  the  smoke  of 
stramonium  and  tobacco,  and  the  gas  evolved  bj  the  burning  of 
paper  impregnatai  with  nitre,  in  the  asthmatic  paroxysm.  At 
present,  however,  attention  is  much  more  than  formerly  directed  to 
constitutional  impression;  and  various  volatile  substances  have 
been  employed  for  their  exhilarating  or  anaesthetic  effect.  Aque- 
ous vapour  has  been  long  and  much  employed  by  inhalation. 

Inhalation  may  be  effected  in  various  ways.  One  of  the  simplest 
is  to  impregnate  the  air  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  patient  is 
confined  with  the  gas  or  vapour.  In  this  way  a  steady  effect  may 
be  sustained,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  by  proper  attention  to  the 
degree  of  impregnation,  so  as  not  to  oppress  the  breathing.  Even 
when  the  patient  is  not  confined  to  the  house  during  the  day, 
much  advantage  will  often  accrue  from  medicating  the  air  of  his 
sleeping  chamber.  Chlorine  and  the  vapour  of  tar  may  be  thus 
administered;  and  I  have  witnessed  the  happiest  effects  from  the 
latter  remedy,  continued  for  months,  in  very  threatening  chronic 
pulmonary  disease.  A  convenient  method,  in  the  case  of  tar  and 
other  liquids  but  moderately  volatilizable,  is  to  employ  a  common 
tin  apparatus  called  the  nurse-lamp^  in  which  a  cup,  containing 
the  material  to  be  evaporated,  is  placed  in  a  small  water-bath  over 
a  spirit  lamp. 

Another  mode,  applicable  to  very  volatile  liquids,  such  as  ether 
and  chloroform,  intended  for  temporary  use,  is  to  place  them  upon 
a  large  sponge,  or  piece  of  linen  cloth,  a  handkerchief  or  towel  for 
example,  and  apply  this,  fully  charged,  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
so  that  the  patient  may  inhale  their  vapour  along  with  the  atmo- 
spheric air.  Sometimes  the  saturated  sponge  is  enclosed  in  an 
apparatus,  so  arranged  that  all  the  vapour  which  escapes  from  the 
liquid  shall  be  inhaled,  and  thus  unnecessary  loss  be  prevented, 
while  a  due  supply  of  atmospheric  air  is  insured.  In  the  exhibi- 
^n  of  the  narcotic  vapours,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in 
order  that  the  most  serious  consequences  be  avoided,  to  attend 
strictly  to  this  latter  caution.  The  patient,  rendered  more  or  less 
unconscious  by  the  medicine,  is  not  sensible  of  the  want  of  air,  and 
does  not,  therefore,  give  warning  to  the  operators  of  his  danger,  as 
lie  would  do  under  other  circumstances.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  death  has  sometimes  resulted  from  an  insufficient  supply  of 
atmospheric  air,  in  this  method  of  using  an»sthetic  agents. 

The  pure  gases,  and  the  vapours  of  very  volatile  substances,  such 
as  ether,  may  also  be  inhaled  by  means  of  an  air-tight  bag,  supplied 
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witli  a  mouth-^ece  and  stop-cock,  so  as  to  regulate  tbe  escape  of 
the  confined  gas  or  vapour.  The  patient  is  made  to  breathe  into 
and  out  of  the  bag;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  there  be  a  large 
admixture  of  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen,  life  could  be  sustained 
but  a  very  short  time  during  such  a  process,  which,  therefore,  should 
be  of  short  continuance,  and  always  carefully  watched. 

The  vapour  of  water,  pure  or  impregnated  with  various  volatile 
matters,  may  be  inhaled  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the 
inhaler.  Mudge^a  inhaler^  which  has  been  much  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, consists  of  a  pewter  quart  mug,  with  a  metallic  removable 
covering,  in  which  is  a  small  opening  to  admit  the  air,  and  another 
larger  one  to  which  tt  flexible  tube  with  a  mouth-piece  is  affixed. 
Water,  alone  or  variously  impregnated,  is  introduced  into  the  in- 
strument, which  may  then  be  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  water, 
heated  to  whatever  point  may  be  necessary  sufficiently  to  vola- 
tilize the  confined  liquid,  the  vapours  of  which  are  inhaled  by  the 
patient,  along  with  the  air  admitted  through  the  small  opening.  A 
better  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose  may  be  made  from  a  Wolf^^ 
bottle,  with  three  tubulures  at  top,  into  one  of  which  is  fitted  a 
flexible  tube  with  a  mouth-piece,  into  a  second  a  glass  tube  extend- 
ing from  the  air  without  to  a  point  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
in  the  bottle,  and  into  the  third  a  glass  stopper,  to  be  removed  when 
there  is  occasion  to  pour  liquid  into  the  bottle.  It  is  obvious  that^ 
when  the  patient  inspires,  the  air  from  without  must  pass  through 
the  liquid,  and  thus  become  more  thoroughly  loaded  with  the 
vapour  than  it  would  be  likely  to  be  in  Mudge's  inhaler.  An 
extemporaneous  inhaler  may  be  made,  as  formerly  suggested  by 
Dr.  Physick,  by  fitting  a  cork  into  any  broad  mouthed  commoa 
bottle,  making  three  openings  through  the  cork,  and  supplying 
these  with  tubes  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  reference  to  the 
Wolfe^s  bottle,  only  that  the  breathing  tube  may  be  straight,  and, 
if  glass  is  not  at  hand,  common  pipe  stems,  or  pieces  of  goose's 
quill,  lengthened  sufficiently  by  insertion  into  one  another,  may  be 
substituted.  As  in  the  Mudge's  inhaler,  a  proper  temperature  of 
the  contained  liquid  may  be  maintained,  if  necessary,  by  setting  the 
bottle  in  a  water-bath. 

Finally,  certain  fumes  and  vapours  may  be  inhaled  through  a 
common  smoking  pipe,  as  those  of  stramonium  and  camphor  for 
example,  the  former  being  set  on  fire  in  the  bulb,  the  latter  volatil- 
ized in  the  same  position  by  the  current  of  air  passing  through  it 
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SUBSECTION  IV. 

Other  Surfaces  of  Application. 

There  is  no  surface  attainable  from  without,  to  which  medicinal 
applications  have  not  been  made,  with  reference  to  a  curative  in- 
fluence on  the  surface  .itself.  The  conjunctiva,  the  nasal  duct,  the 
nostrils  and  various  cavities  communicating  with  them,  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  the  internal  auditory  mea- 
tus, the  Eustachian  tube,  the  urethra  and  bladder,  the  vagina  and 
uterus,  have  all  been  the  seats  of  such  applications.  Particular 
names  have  been  given  to  certain  medicines  thus  employed.  Thus, 
liquid  applications  to  the  eye  are  called  collyria  or  eye-waters;  sub- 
stances applied  to  the  nostrils,  errhines  and  sternutatories  ;  liquids  to 
the  fauces,  gargarismcUa^  colluiorea,  or  gargles  ;  solid  bodies  intended 
to  be  chewed,  masticatcries ;  and  those  applied  to  the  urino-genital 
passages,  if  liquids,  simply  injections. 

Of  all  these  surfaces,  those  of  the  nostrils  and  mouth  are  the 
only  ones  to  which  medicines  are  applied  in  reference  to  any  other 
than  a  local  effect  In  consequence  of  the  strong  sympathies  of 
the  nasal  passages  with  the  brain,  errhines  and  sternutatories  are 
not  unfrequently  employed  to  rouse  the  nervous  centres,  and  some- 
times also  to  agitate  the  respiratory  organs  by  the  act  of  sneezing. 
Both  to  the  Schneiderian  and  buccal  mucous  membrane,  medicines 
are  occasionally  applied  with  a  view  to  their  revulsive  impression, 
and  to  the  latter  occasionally  in  order  to  affect  the  system,  as  for 
example  by  rubbing  the  medicine  upon  the  gums.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  this  latter  method  cannot  be  looked  on  as 
peculiarly  efiBicient;  and  it  is  probable  that,  when  any  considerable 
effect  has  been  expyerienoed,  it  has  been  the  result  rather  of  the 
portion  of  the  medicine  swallowed,  than  of  that  absorbed  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Even  to  the  serous  membranes,  applications  are  sometimes  made 
with  a  view  to  some  alterative  effect  on  these  tissues.  Thus,  injec- 
tions are  thrown  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  for  the  cure  of  hydrocele; 
and  attempts  have  been  successfully  made,  in  a  few  instances,  to 
cure  dropsy  by  stimulant  liquids  thrown  into  the  cavities  of  the 
pleura  and  peritoneum ;  but  this  practice  is  too  hazardous  for  gene- 
ral adoption. 

Blood-vessels,  Many  medicines,  when  injected  into  the  veins, 
produce  the  same  effects  as  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  but  gcDe- 
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rally  operate  more  powerfully.  Hence  it  was  long  sincje  proposec 
to  administer  medicines  in  this  way;  and  the  method  has  bee£ 
frequently  tried.  In  some  instances  it  has  appeared  to  do  good 
but  the  general  experience  of  its  results  has  by  no  means  been  sucl 
as  to  counterbalance  its  obvious  disadvantages ;  and  it  is  only  undei 
the  most  urgent  circumstances,  and  in  cases  otherwise  desperate^ 
that  it  would,  in  my  estimation,  be  justifiable. 

When  medicines  are  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  they  frequently 
undergo  preliminary  changes  which  probably  better  adapt  them  for 
admixture  with  the  blood.    Being  taken  up  gradually,  they  enter 
the  circulation  in  extremely  minute  quantities  at  one  time,  so  that 
the  whole  blood  becomes  equably  impregnated,  and  the  least  possi- 
ble shock  is  produced  either  on  the  blood,  the  vessels,  or  this 
system.    When  injected  into  the  veins,  it  is  impossible  to  introduce 
them  thus  gradually  and  cautiously,  and,  if  the  attempt  were  made^ 
the  time  consumed  would  greatly  aggravate  the  danger  of  the  ope- 
ration.   The  blood,  therefore,  at  the  point  of  injection  becomes  too 
strongly  impregnated,  and  must  produce  ou  the  tissues  more  than 
the  desired  effect,  while  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  calculate  what  in- 
jurious influence  may  be  exercised  on  its  own  qualities  or  constitu- 
tion.   We  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  chemical  and  vital 
reactions  which  take  place,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  able  to 
infer  a  priori  what  results  would  ensue ;  and  experiments  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
The  most  violent  effects  have  sometimes  been  produced  by  sub- 
stances which,  in  other  modes  of  application,  are  quite  bland  and 
innocuous.     Besides,  there  are  the  dangers  of  injecting  air  into 
the  veins  along  with  the  medicine,  and  of  giving  rise  to  phlebitis 
by  the  injury  of  the  vein. 

Inoculation  has  recently  been  proposed  as  another  and  safer  me- 
thod of  introducing  medicines  into  the  blood-vessels ;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  advantage  it  possesses  over  the  endermic  method, 
while  it  is  liable  to  the  great  disadvantage  that  the  medicine,  to 
produce  any  effect  on  the  system,  must  enter  the  blood  in  a  highly 
concentrated  state,  and  thus  endanger  too  strong  a  local  impression. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Classification  of  Medicines. 

a  use  of  dassifioation  is  to  fiBU)i]itate  the  work  both  of  the 
ff  or  teacher,  and  of  the  student.  To  the  former  it  is  highly 
itageons  by  affording  him  the  opportunity  of  presenting,  in 
lew,  and  in  a  comparatively  few  words,  all  the  common  pro- 
is  and  uses  of  any  number  of  bodies ;  so  that,  in  the  subsequent 
iption  of  these  bodies  severally,  he  may  omit  whatever  is  not 
iar  to  each,  and  thus  spare  himself  a  vast  amount  of  repetition. 
be  latter  it  is  almost  essential ;  as,  by  fixing  in  his  mind  the 
irties  of  classes,  and  thus  serving  to  recal  these  properties  in 
on  to  any  individual,  upon  the  recollection  simply  that  it 
igs  to  the  class,  it  aids  his  memory  beyond  all  other  con- 
oce,  and  enables  him  to  gather  and  retain  an  amount  of  know- 
^  which  would  be  quite  unattainable  were  he  to  study  each 
t  in  an  isolated  state.  The  only  kind  of  works  in  which  dassi- 
(m  is  unnecessary  are  those  intended,  not  for  continuous  study, 
If  occasional  reference,  when  information  is  desired  upon  some 
solar  name  or  object,  such  as  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and, 
9ertain  extent,  dispensatories,  in  all  of  which  an  alphabetical 
igement  is  most  convenient. 

B  advantages -and  even  necessity  of  classification  being  ad* 
d,  the  next  point  for  consideration  is  the  plan  to  be  adopted, 
it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no 
is  &ultless.  Every  mode  of  classification  which  has  been 
Med  in  relation  to  remedies  has  its  disadvantages ;  and  it  is, 
fore,  no  valid  objection  to  any  particular  one  which  may 
iggested  that  it  is  not  perfect.  That  one,  it  appears  to  me, 
d  best,  which  best  promotes  the  great  object  of  all  classi- 
on;  the  facilitating,  namely,  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
iflferent  kinds  of  knowledge  are  required  of  the  same  bodies 
ifferent  sets  of  students,  it  follows  that  the  classification  should 
fierent  also;  for,  to  be  productive  of  the  most  good,  it  must  be 
VOL.  L— 6 
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based  upon  the  relation  of  the  bodies  to  one  another  in  those  pro- 
perties which  are  the  special  object  of  study.    Thus,  in  reference  to 
medicines,  the  intention  may  be  to  study  them  as  objects  either  of 
natural  history,  or  pharmaceutical  management,  or  of  therapeutic 
use ;  and  they  should  be  arranged  accordingly.    Their  classification, 
therefore,  should  be  based,  for  the  general  student,  upon  their  geo- 
logical, botanical,  or  mineralogical  relations ;  for  the  pharmaceutist, 
either  upon  their  chemical  properties,  or  their  resemblance  in  modes 
of  preparation;  for  the  therapeutist,  undoubtedly  upon  their  effects 
on  the  system,  through  which  they  become  applicable  to  the  cure 
of  disease.    It  is  in  the  last  mentioned  capacity  that  they  are  im- 
portant to  the  physician,  and  in  this  especially  he  should  be  taught, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  his  studies,  to  regard  them.    As,  there- 
fore, the  present  work  is  deyoted  more  especially  to  the  therapeutic 
consideration  of  medicines,  I  have,  without  hesitation,  adopted  a 
system  of  classification,  founded  upon  their  relations  to  one  another 
in  their  modes  of  affecting  the  human  system. 
'   The  question  now  occurs,  admitting  the  effects  of  medicines  to 
afford  the  true  basis  of  classification,  whether  it  is  their  physiologi- 
cal or  therapeutical  effects  to  which  we  should  have  recourse.    At 
the  first  glance  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  latter  should  be  pre- 
ferred.   But  a  little  consideration  will  decide  against  them.    For- 
merly, when  the  notion  prevailed  that  there. were  specific  remedies 
for  particular  diseases,  or  classes  of  disease,  an  arrangement  o£ 
medicines  based  on  this  principle  was  to  a  certain  extent  naturally 
adopted.  Hence  the  terms  antiphlogistics,  febrifuges,  antispasmodics, 
antiscorbutics,  antisyphilitics,  antilithics,  &c.    But  the  £Etct  is,  tha^ 
there  is  no  specific,  strictly  speaking ;  that  is,  there  is  no  remedy 
which  is  especially  adapted  to  one  disease,  and  one  only,  and  no 
curable  disease  which  will  yield  only  to  one  remedy;  and,  in  rela- 
tion to  classes  of  disease,  such  as  inflammations,  fevers,  and  spas- 
modic affections,  there  is  no  one  which  does  not  require,  in  dififer* 
•ent  stages,  and  under  different  circumstances,  the  same  liiediciDtf 
which  are  found  useful  in  the  others ;  so  that  classes  founded  on  tbi8 
'basis,  would  be  constantly  clashing,  each  containing  the  individuals 
embraced  by  the  others ;  and  thus,  all  the  advantages  of  classifioi- 
4ion  would  be  lost.    For  example,  in  the  treatment  of  the  three 
sets  of  diseases  above  mentioned,  in  one  or  another  of  their  stages 
•or  varieties,  we  employ  bleeding,  cathartics,  emetics,  narcotics, 
tonics,  stimulants,  revulsives,  &c.    The  physiological  effects  most, 
therefore,  be  resorted  to ;  and,  happily,  it  will  be  found  that,  to  one 
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rell  acquainted  with  pathology,  these  very  efiects,  and  consequently 
he  medicines  producing  them,  are  suggested  by  the  therapeutic 
ndications.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  the  following  plan,  all  the 
Hd  classes  founded  on  the  therapeutic  basis,  as  antispasmodics 
ind  antilithics,  haye  been  abandoned,  and,  except  in  the  instances 
if  the  antacids,  and  anthelmintics,  in  which  the  remedy  does  not 
let  on  the  system  itself,  but  on  extraneous  matters  accidentally  con- 
ained  within  it,  and  operating  as  causes  of  disease,  all  the  classes 
laye  a  purely  physiological  relation.  I  wish  it  to  be  specially  noticed 
hat,  in  distributing  remedies  in  the  following  classes,  I  am  fully 
Lware  that  the  members  of  one  class  often  possess  properties  which 
diaracterize  another;  and  that,  in  deciding  in  which  to  place  them, 
[  have  been  in  many  instances  influenced  by  their  practical  use, 
pying  them  a  position  in  accordance  with  those  properties  which, 
f  not  always  most  striking,  are  those  which  constitute  their  chief 
ralae  as  medicines,  or  at  least  for  which  they  are  most  employed. 


Plan  of  Classification. 

Remedies  are  divided  primarily  into  those  which  operate  upon 
the  system,  and  those  upon  extraneous  bodies  accidentally  con- 
tained within  the  system.  The  former  division  embraces  the  great 
body  of  remedies ;  the  latter  includes  only  two  small  classes,  which 
are  retained  for  the  sake  of  practical  convenience ;  as  it  is  desirable 
that  the  physician  should  have  the  medidnes  belonging  to  them 
aiBOciated  together  in  his  memory. 

L  SYSTEMIC  BEMEDIE& 

Some  remedies  extend  their  action  throughout  the  whole  living 
■yatem ;  others,  operating  upon  one  or  more  of  those  functions,  as 
the  circulatory  and  nervous,  which  pervade  the  body,  are  appa- 
rently felt  in  all  parts  of  it,  though  not  strictly  universal  in  their 
direct  influence.  All  these  may  be  denominated  general  remedies. 
Another  large  division  act  specially  on  some  one  part  or  organ,  or, 
if  they  affect  the  general  system,  do  so  only  indirectly  or  second- 
arily. These  may  be  called  local  remedies;  and  thus  we  have  the 
basis  of  the  first  subdivision. 
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The  general  remedies  are  neceasarilj,  as  before  stated,  either 
stimulant,  sedative^  or  alterative;  that  is,  either  elevate,  depress,  or 
alter  the  systemic  aotions.'  These  three  sets  constitute  the  second 
subdivision. 

L  Gtonetal  Stimulants. 

If  the  operation  of  stimulant  substances  be  closely  observed,  it 
will  be  noticed  that,  while  some  are  slow,  moderate,  and  lasting, 
others  are, -on  the  contrary,  quick,* energetic,  and  proportionably 
brief  in  their  action ;  though  the  two  sets  run  together  by  almost 
insensible  gradations.  This  difiTerence  of  operation  was  made  by 
Dr.  Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  the  basis  of  a  division  of  the  general 
stimulants  into  two  distinct  sets,  which  he  named  respectively  per- 
manent  and  diffusible  stimulants.  Though  these  terms  are  neither 
of  them  very  accurately  expressive  of  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  two  divisions ;  yet  it  may  not  be  easy  to  find  better,  and  it  is 
advisable  not  to  adopt  new  names  unless  upon  some  real  ground  of 
preference.  I  have,  therefore,  admitted  this  division  with  the  no- 
menclature. 

1.  Permanent  Stimulants. 

There  is  a  very  striking  distinction  between  the  permanent 
stimulants;  one  section  confining  their  direct  influence  to  thp 
vital  function  of  organic  contractility,  the  other  operating  upon  the 
vital  functions  generally.  The  first  division  is  very  appropriately 
denominated  astringents,  the  second  less  appropriately  tonics.  They 
constitute  two  of  the  ultimate  classes  of  remedies. 

1.  AsTRiNGSNTS  are  medicines  which  produce  contraction  of  tho 
living  tissues. 

2.  Tonics  are  characterized  by  their  general  stimulating  infla- 
ence  over  the  functions,  operating  slowly,  moderately,  and  some- 
what durably,  either  directly  through  the  circulation,  or  secondarily 
through  the  digestive  function. 

2.  Diffusible  Stimulants. 

Some  of  these  appear  to  be  universal,  such  as  heat  and  electricity; 
but  the  greater  portion,  and  perhaps  all  which  come  strictly  under 
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the  denomination  ot  medicines,  exhibit  a  special  tendency  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  great  pervading  systems  or  apparatuses  of  the 
body,  the  circulatory,  namely,  and  the  nervous.  As  those  which 
have  a  tendency  to  the  circulation  operate  directly  rather  upon  the 
arterial  than  the  venous  side  of  it,  I  name  them  arterial  stimulants. 
Those  acting  specially  on  the  nervous  system  may  be  called  cerebro- 
^nnal  stimulants, 

1.  Arterial  Stihulants  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  further 
profitable  subdivision,  and  therefore  constitute  one  of  the  ultimate 
dasaes.  They  are  characterized  especially  by  their  property  of  in- 
creasing the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and,  along  with  this 
effect,  and  probably  consec[uent  upon  it,  of  causing  an  elevation  of 
the  animal  temperature. 

2.  CsREBBO-SFiXAL  Stikulants.  I  do  not  wish,  by  the  use 
of  this  term,  to  intimate  that  the  remedies  so  called  act  exclusively 
on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow;  they  may  possibly,  and  probably 
do^  in  some  instances,  affect  the  ganglionic  system,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  nervous  substance  wherever  they  may  meet  with  it.  There 
IS  a  marked  difference  between  the  members  of  this  subdivision. 
Whilst  some  appear  to  operate  ec^uably  upon  the  whole  nervous 
system  of  relation,  showing  no  special  influence  over  the  proper 
cerebral  functions;  others  act  with  great  energy  on  the  brain,  as 
evinced  by  their  power  of  deranging  sensation,  voluntary  motion, 
consciousness,  and  the  various  intellectual  and  emotional  functions. 
The  former  I  denominate  nervous  stimulants,  the  latter  cerebral  stimu- 
lants. Besides  these  two  sets  of  cerebro-spinal  stimulants,  there  is 
aft  least  one  medicine  which  acts  especially  and  powerfully  on  the 
i^inal  marrow,  and  for  which  a  distinct  class  may  be  formed  under 
the  name  of  spinal  stimulants.    These  three  are  all  ultimate  classes. 

a.  Nervous  Stimulants^  characterized  by  a  special  but  equable 
influence  over  the  nervous  system,  generally  stimulate  in  some 
degree,  though  not  necessarily,  the  circulation  also.  They  are 
sometimes  called  nervines,  and  not  unfrequently  antispasmodics. 

b.  Cerebral  Stimulants,  with  more  or  less  influence  on  the  circu- 
lation, and  sometimes  a  powerful  influence,  are  peculiarly  charac- 
terised by  their  control  over  the  special  cerebral  functions.  They 
are  equivalent  to  the  stimulant  narcotics  of  other  writers,  and  em« 
brace  some  of  the  most  energetic  articles  of  the  materia  medioa, 
such  as  alcohol  and  opium. 

e.  Spinal  Stimulants  act  specially,  so  far  as  their  operation  is 
known,  on  the  reflex  motor  function. 
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2.  General  Sedatives. 

These  are  renptedies  which  directlj  depress  the  vital  functions. 
While  a  few  operate  uniyersallj,  as  cold  and  water,  most  of  them, 
like  the  corresponding  stimulants,  act  especially  or  exclusively  on 
one  of  the  two  great  systems,  the  circulatory,  namely,  and  the  nerv- 
ous; some  prominently  affecting  the  former,  and  therefore  denomi- 
nated arterial  sedatives^  others  the  latter,  and  named  cerebro-nervout 
sedatives. 

1.  Abtebial  Sedatives  constitute  one  of  the  ultimate  classes. 
They  act  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  their  primary  influence, 
upon  the  heart  and  arteries,  without  any  direct  effect  on  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  functions.  As,  among  the  results  of  the  circulatory 
depression,  is  a  reduction  also  of  the  temperature,  they  are  fre- 
quently called  refrigerants. 

2.  Cerebrospinal  Sedattvss.  These  may  be  advantageously 
divided,  like  the  corresponding  subdivision  of  stimulants,  into  the 
nervous  and  cerebral,  which  form  ultimate  classes. 

a.  Nervous  Sedatives  are  such  as  reduce  generally  the  nervous 
functions,  without  any  special  reference  to  the  brain.  They  uni- 
formly, either  by  a  conjoint  primary  action,  or  secondarily  through 
ibeir  influence  on  the  nerves,  reduce  the  force  of  the  birculation 
also.    They  are  usually  designated  as  sedative  narcotics. 

b.  Cerebral  Sedatives  are  remedies  which,  while  they  depress  the 
circulation  either  primarily  or  secondarily,  exert  a  special  and 
marked  influence,  of  a  sedative  character,  on  the  cerebral  functions^ 
Like  the  preceding  class,  they  would  rank  with  the  medicines^ 
usually  known  as  sedative  narcotics. 

3.  General  Alteratives. 

These  are  remedies  which  insensibly  change  the  functions  o^ 
organization,  without  any  necessary  elevation  or  depression  of  tb 
vital  actions,  and  the  influence  of  which  is  mainly  recognized  hy 
their  effects  in  disease.    They  may  be  stimulant  or  sedative,  and 
they  may  produce  various  local  effects  which  would  rank  them  \n 
other  classes;  but  it  is  not  through  these  that  the  special  curative 
effects  are  produced,  which  entitle  them  to  the  name  by  which  they 
are  distinguished.    Knowing  so  little  of  their  mode  of  action,  we 
are  not  possessed  of  grounds  for  subdividing  them,  and  they  there- 
fore rank  with  the  ultimate  classes. 
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I  do  not  include  in  this  class,  in  reference  at  least  to  their  pecu- 
liar and  characteristic  properties,  the  general  remedies  which  may 
sometimes  be  made  to  act  locally  by  confining  them  to  a  particular 
part;  as  opium,  for  example,  and  belladonna,  both  of  which  are 
sometimes  applied  to  the  surface,  with  the  view  of  affecting  exclu- 
sively the  neighbourhood  of  their  application.  Tha  division  in- 
cludes only  remedies  which  either  have  a  special  direction  to  some 
particular  organ  or  part  of  the  body,  to  whatever  portion  of  it  they 
may  be  applied,  or  which,  if  possessed  of  general  powers,  are  em- 
ployed locally  for  some  effect  different  from  the  general;  as  when 
potassa,  for  instance,  is  used  as  an  escharotic,  cantharides  for  blis- 
tering, and  mustard  as  a  rubefacient,  which  effects  are  not  incident 
to  their  internal  use  as  medicines. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  local  remedies  are  more  or 
less  stimulant;  and  the  possession,  therefore,  of  this  property,  or 
that  of  depression,  does  not  constitute  a  sufficient  ground  of  dis- 
tinction between  them.  Consequently,  some  other  basis  of  classifica- 
tion must  be  sought  for;  and  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  they  might 
be  most  conveniently  arranged,  according  as  they  are  employed  to 
affect  the  functions,  or  to  change  the  organization,  or  to  act  merely 
as  mechanical  agents. 

L  Local  Bemedies  acting  on  tiie  Functions. 

The  subdivisions  of  these  are  all  ultimate  classes  of  medicines, 
and  are  as  follows; 

1.  Emetics,  which  operate  on  the  stomach,  producing  vomiting; 

2.  Cathartics,  which  operate  on  the  bowels,  producing  their 
evacuation  downward; 

3.  DiUBETlcs,  which  act  on  the  kidneys,  increasing  the  secretion 
of  urine; 

4.  Diaphoretics,  which  act  on  the  skin,  causing  perspiration ; 

5.  Expectorants,  which  act  on  the  lungs,  causing  expectoration ; 

6.  Cholagogues,  which  act  on  the  liver,  increasing  the  secretion 
of  bile; 

7.  EMMSNAQOGnfiS,  which  act  on  the  uterus,  exciting,  increasing, 
or  restoring  the  menses; 

8.  Uterine  motor-stiiiulants,  which  favour  uterine  contraction; 
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9.  SiALAQOGUES,  whicb  increase  the  secretion  of  saliva;  and 

10.  Eerhines  or  Stsbnutatobies,  which  operate  on  the  nostrih 
causing  an  increased  secretion,  and  sneezing. 

2.  Local  Bemedies  affecting  the  OrganizatioiL 

The  subdivisions  of  these  are  also  ultimate  classes,  and  are  a 
follows; 

1.  BcrBKFACiSNT3|  inflaming  the  akin ; 

2.  EpiSPAsnos,  producing  blisters;  and 

8.  EsGHABoncs,  destroying  the  life  of  the  part,  and  producing  i 
slough. 

a  Local  Bemedies  acting  MecbanioaUy. 

These  include,  besides  the  various  measures  enumerated  unde 
the  head  of  "Mechanical  Influence"  {page  57),  the  following  claase 
of  medicines; 

1.  Dbmitloents,  bland  viscid  liquids,  which  cover  sur&ces  an< 
protect  them  from  irritation,  or  mingled  with  acrid  substances  ot 
tund  their  acrimony; 

2.  Emollients,  which  soften  and  relax; 

8.  Diluents,  which  dilute  the  fluids  of  the  body;  and 
4.  Proteotives,  which  operate  by  covering  the  surface,  and  pre 
venting  the  contact  of  the  air. 

IL  NON-SYSTEinC  BEMEDIES. 

These  are  remedies  acting  on  bodies  foreign  to  the  system,  ba 
within  it.    They  embrace  the  two  ultimate  classes  of 

1.  Antacids,  which  neutralize  acid  in  the  stomach  or  elsewher 
in  the  system;  and 

2.  Anthelmintics,  which  favour  the  expulsion  of  worms  froi 
the  bowels. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  foregoing  daasification. 
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Syatemio  Bemedies. 
General  remedies. 
Stimulants. 

Permanent  stimulants. 
Astringents. 
Tonies. 
Diffusible  stimulants. 
Arterial  stimulants. 
Cerebro-nervous  stimulants. 
Nervous  stimulants. 
Cerebral  stimulants. 
Spinal  stimulants. 
Sedatives. 
Arterial  sedatives. 
Cerebro-nervous  sedatives. 
Nervous  sedatives. 
Cerebral  sedatives. 
.Alteratives. 
Local  remedies. 
Affecting  the  functions. 

Emetics.  • 

Cathartics. 
Diuretics. 
Diaphoretics. 
Expectorants. 
Cholagogues. 
Emmenagogues. 
Uterine  motor-stimulants. 
Sialagogues. 
Errhines. 
Affecting  the  organization. 
Bubefacients. 
Epispastics. 
Escharotics. 
Operating  mechanically. 
Demulcents. 
Emollients. 
Diluents. 
Protectives. 
Non-systemic  Bemedies. 
Antacids. 
Anthelmintics. 
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The  plan  of  arraDgement  here  presented  does  not  claim  to  be 
perfect.  It  is,  however,  in  the  best  judgment  of  the  author,  as 
little  objectionable  as  any  that  has  been  proposed,  and  perhaps  as 
nearly  perfect  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject 
permits.  It  is  but  partially  original  In  forming  it,  the  author 
has  preferred  adopting  what  seemed  to  him  best  in  preceding  sys- 
tems of  classification,  and  modifying  where  modification  was  called 
for  by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  to  any  presumptuous  attempt  to 
supersede,  by  crude  novelties  of  his  own,  plans  which  have  in  their 
favour  the  matured  observation  of  ages,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
soundest  thinkers  of  past  times.  The  present  plan  is  a  classifi- 
cation of  results,  of  facts  well  known  and  generally  admitted, 
which  must  remain  true  whatever  changes  the  progress  of  discovery 
may  hereafter  make  in  our  views  of  the  operation  of  remedies. 
It  does  not  profess  to  explain  the  modes  in  which  the  results  are 
produced.  For  a  classification  upon  this  principle  we  are  not  yet 
prepared.  Our  knowledge  of  the  precise  modes  in  which  medi- 
cines act  is  yet  too  uncertain  to  admit  of  any  system  of  arrange- 
ment, founded  upon  their  resemblance  in  this  respect;  and  it  may 
be  confidently  predicted  that  any  such  system  will  prove  unstable, 
as  it  muBt  rest  upon  a  fluctuating  basis. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  particularly  requested  to  a  few 
considerations,  which  are  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  scope  of  the  present  arrangement.  I  have  said  that  the  classi- 
fication is  not  perfect.  In  the  first  place,  the  remedies  attached 
to  the  several  classes,  while  they  agree  in  the  possession  of  the 
particular  property  which  characterizes  the  class,  often  differ  very 
much  in  other  respects,  and  in  some  instances  are  applicable  to 
very  different  purposes.  The  rule  which  I  have  adopted  is  to 
classify  them,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  their  most  distinctive 
property,  or  that  for  which  they  are  most  valuable  therapeutically, 
and  then,  in  the  description  of  each  remedy,  to  refer  to  all  its  other 
remedial  properties  and  applications,  so  that  its  individual  character 
may  be  well  understood.  In  many  instances,  the  operation  of  tho 
remedy  is  altogether  peculiar,  except  in  the  single  point  in  which 
it  conforms  with  the  other  individuals  of  its  class.  Thus,  while 
the  salts  of  lead  are  astringent,  they  are  in  every  other  respect 
quite  specific  in  their  manner  of  affecting  the  system. 

Again,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  remedy  belonging  to 
one  class,  has  additional  powers,  which  serve  to  rank  it  in  another. 
In  such  cases,  the  remedy  is  considered  in  both  classes;  being 
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treated  of  at  large  in  that  with  which  its  most  imp(»rtant  therapeutic 
character  would  rank  it^  and  in  the  olher  only  so  far  as  may  con- 
cern its  categorical  position.  Thus,  digitalis  is  a  powerful  nervous 
sedatiye,  and  is  more  strongly  characterized,  and  probably  more 
used  as  such  than  in  any  other  capacity;  but  it  is  also  a  very 
efficient  diuretic.  It  is,  therefore,  treated  of  in  general,  among  the 
nervous  sedatives ;  while,  among  the  diuretics,  it  is  again  referred 
to,  but  only  in  relation  to  the  property  which  attaches  it  to  that 
dass.  Indeed,  there  are  some  remedies  which,  in  this  manner,  may 
be  ranked  in  several  classes;  as  the  antimonials,  for  example, 
which,  while  they  are  chiefly  arterial  sedatives,  belong  also  to  the 
emetics,  diaphoretics,  and  expectorants.  Nor  is  there  any  incon- 
venience in  considering  medicines  in  this  way.  In  therapeutics, 
it  is  not  any  particular  medicinal  substance  or  remedial  agent  that 
we  have  in  our  minds,  but  the  condition  of  disease  calling  for  cer- 
tain remedial  influences ;  and  it  is  important  that  our  knowledge 
should  be  so  arranged  in  the  memory,  as  most  readily  to  suggest 
what  particular  remedy  may  be  best  calculated  to  exert  this  influ- 
ence. This  object  will  certainly  be  better  attained  by  ranking 
fdl  the  remedies  together  calculated  to  meet  each  indication,  and  to 
have  them  thus  associated  in  our  minds,  than  by  having  the  whole 
character  of  each  body,  in  all  its  different  relations  and  applications, 
impressed  upon  us  in  one  exclusive  view.  Thus,  it  will  be  more 
useful  practically,  when  we  have  occasion  for  an  arterial  sedative, 
emetic,  expectorant,  or  diaphoretic,  to  have  tartar  emetic  associated 
with  each  of  these  classes  in  our  recollection,  than  to  know  it  only 
as  an  antimonial,  having  a  great  diversity  of  properties,  and  thus 
to  be  compelled  to  think  over  it,  along  perhaps  with  a  number  of 
other  bodies,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  one  of  these  pro- 
perties may  suit  our  present  purpose. 

In  reference  to  the  modes  of  operating  of  the  several  remedies 
in  producing  the  effects  which  serve  to  classify  them,  I  shall  offer 
and  enforce  those  views  which  seem  to  me  most  in  accordance  with 
reason  and  experience,  not  omitting,  however,  to  allude  to  others 
which  may  have  been  advanced,  and  wishing  always  to  be  under- 
stood as  considering  our  knowledge  upon  this  point  to  be  in  great 
measure  provisional,  and  liable  to  be  materially  modified  in  the 
progress  of  discovery. 
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PHARMACOLOGY. 


SYSTEMIC    BEMEDIES. 
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GENERAL    BEMEDIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 
General  Stimulants. 

SECTION  FIRST. 
Permanent  Stimulants. 

Class  1 
ASTRINGENTS. 

Astringents  are  remedies  whicli  produce  contraction  of  the 
living  tissues.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  visible  contraction  which 
^es  place  in  mnsdes  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  or  other  ex- 
^tant  agency ;  but  to  a  certain  shrinking  or  condensation  of  struc- 
tare,  which  is  not  attended  witlyrisible  movement,  but  is  never- 
ftdess  very  obvious  in  the  result,  as  in  that  well-known  state  of 
fte  skin  called  goose-flesh,  produced  by  exposure  to  cold.  That 
^Dgents  have  this  effect  locally,  is  proved  by  the  obvious  dimi- 
^ntion  of  bulk  in  any  part  of  the  surfece  to  which  they  may  be 
applied,  and  by  the  strong  puckering  sensation  occasioned  by  them 
when  taken  into  the  mouth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
^^P^rate  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
when  brought  into  direct  contact  with  it,  in  precisely  the  same 
iQanner  as  upon  the  mouth  and  skin.  It  has  been  denied  that  their 
operation  extends  beyond  the  surface  of  appliisation ;  but  the  effects 
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obtained  by  their  use  in  disease  can  be  explained  only  by  the  ad- 
mission, that  they  exert  upon  the  system  at  large  their  characteristic 
influence;  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  their  general  are  much 
less  than  their  local  effects.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  portion  of 
the  constitutional  impression  produced  by  them  may  be  the  result 
of  sympathy,  or  nervous  comtnunication;  in  like  manner  as  the 
similar  effect  of  cold  upon  the  skin  is  transmitted  to  certain  in- 
ternal parts.  But  this  explanation  is  not  necessary  to  account  for 
the  result.  Experiment  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  astringents 
are  absorbed ;  and  the  probability  is  that  they  are  conveyed  every- 
where with  the  blood,  and  thus  act  everywhere  by  direct  contact. 

1.  MODE  OF  OPERATION. 

Dead  animal  structure,  submitted  to  the  action  of  astringent 
substances,  especially  to  those  of  vegetable  origin,  has  long  been 
known  to  undergo  condensation,  in  consequence  of  chemical  com- 
bination between  constituents  of  the  tissue  and  the  astringent 
substance.    In  relation  to  the  vegetable  astringents,  their  tannic 
acid  unites  with  the  albumen  and  gelatin  of  the  animal  product, 
to  form  insoluble  tannates,  as  in  the  preparation  of  leather  from 
hides;  in  relation  to  the  mineral,  the  metallic  salt  or  its  oxide 
also  combines  with  albumen,  producing  compounds  insoluble  in 
water.    The  chemical  therapeutists  suppose  that  this  same  reac- 
tion takes  place  between  the  astringent  and   the  living  tissue, 
and  ascribe  the  effects  of  the  medicine  to  this  agency.     But 
there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  such  a  combination  takes  place  in 
life.    It  could  not  do  so,  to  any  considerable  extent,  without  de- 
structively  disorganizing  the  part  affected.     The  force  of  lif<^ 
opposes  these  chemical  reactions,  and  successfully  so  long  as  th^ 
medicine  is  moderately  employed.    If  this  be  applied  abundantly^ 
it  may  first  exhaust  the  vital  forces  by  the  excess  of  vital  reaction 
it  excites;  and  the  chemical  aflbities  may  then  triumph,  with  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  life  of  the  part.    But,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  ceases  to  be  a  medicine,  and  becomes  a  poison.     The 
rapidity,  moreover,  and  amount  of  local  astringent  effect  are  far 
^greater  than  can  be  explained  on  the  chemical  principle.    Everj 
one  knows  how  sudden  and  great  is  the  contraction  produced  in  all 
the  tissues  of  the  mouth  by  a  very  minute  quantity  of  alum.    It 
appears  to  me  absurd  to  ascribe  all  this  effect  to  chemical  combi- 
nation.   Even  were  the  whole  of  the  alum  which  can  possibly  be 
absorbed  in  such  a  case  to  combine  chemically  with  the  tissues,  it 
could  not  produce  an  amount  of  contraction  in  any  degree  approach- 
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CHAPTER  I. 
General  Stimulants. 

SECTION  FIRST. 
Permanent  Stimulants. 
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Class  I. 
ASTRINGENTS. 

Astringents  are  remedies  whicli  produce  contraction  of  the 
living  tisanes.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  visible  contraction  which 
takes  place  in  mnsdes  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  or  other  ex- 
citant agency;  but  to  a  certain  shrinking  or  condensation  of  struc- 
ture, which  is  not  attended  witl^visible  movement,  but  is  never- 
theless very  obvious  in  the  result,  as  in  that  well-known  state  of 
the  skin  called  goose-flesh,  produced  by  exposure  to  cold.  That 
astringents  have  this  effect  locally,  is  proved  by  the  obvious  dimi- 
nution of  bulk  in  any  part  of  the  surfSEu^e  to  which  they  may  be 
applied,  and  by  the  strong  puckering  sensation  occasioned  by  them 
when  taken  into  the  mouth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
operate  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
when  brought  into  direct  contact  with  it,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  upon  the  mouth  and  skin.  It  has  been  denied  that  their 
operation  extends  beyond  the  surface  of  appliisation ;  but  the  effects 
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obtained  by  their  use  in  disease  can  be  explained  onlj  bj  the  ad- 
mission, that  they  exert  upon  the  system  at  large  their  characteristic 
influence;  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  their  general  are  much 
less  than  their  local  effects.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  portion  of 
the  constitutional  impression  produced  by  them  may  be  the  result 
of  sympathy,  or  nervous  comtnunication;  in  like  manner  as  the 
similar  effect  of  cold  upon  the  skin  is  transmitted  to  certain  in- 
ternal parts.  But  this  explanation  is  not  necessary  to  account  for 
the  result.  Experiment  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  astringents 
are  absorbed ;  and  the  probability  is  that  they  are  conveyed  every- 
where with  the  blood,  and  thus  act  everywhere  by  direct  contact. 

1.  MODE  OF  OPERATION. 

Dead  animal  structure,  submitted  to  the  action  of  astringent 
substances,  especially  to  those  of  vegetable  origin,  has  long  been 
known  to  undergo  condensation,  in  consequence  of  chemical  com- 
bination between  constituents  of  the  tissue  and  the  astringent 
substance.    In  relation  to  the  vegetable  astringents,  their  tannic 
acid  unites  with  the  albumen  and  gelatin  of  the  animal  product, 
to  form  insoluble  tannates,  as  in  the  preparation  of  leather  from 
hides;  in  relation  to  the  mineral,  the  metallic  salt  or  its  oxide 
also  combines  with  albumen,  producing  compounds  insoluble  in. 
water.    The  chemical  therapeutists  suppose  that  this  same  reac- 
tion takes  place  between  the  astringent  and  the  living  tissue, 
and  ascribe  the  effects  of  the  medicine  to  this  agency.     Bufc 
there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  such  a  combination  takes  place  in. 
life.    It  could  not  do  so,  to  any  considerable  extent,  without  de- 
structively disorganizing  the  part  affected.     The  force  of  life 
opposes  these  chemical  reactions,  and  successfully  so  long  as  the 
medicine  is  moderately  employed.    If  this  be  applied  abundantly, 
it  may  first  exhaust  the  vital  forces  by  the  excess  of  vital  reaction 
it  excites ;  and  the  chemical  aflbities  may  then  triumph,  with  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  life  of  the  part.    But,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  ceases  to  be  a  medicine,  and  becomes  a  poison.    The 
rapidity,  moreover,  and  amount  of  local  astringent  effect  are  far 
greater  than  can  be  explained  on  the  chemical  principle.    Every 
one  knows  bow  sudden  and  great  is  the  contraction  produced  in  all 
the  tissues  of  the  mouth  by  a  very  minute  quantity  of  alum.    It 
appears  to  me  absurd  to  ascribe  all  this  effect  to  chemical  combi- 
nation.   Even  were  the  whole  of  the  alum  which  can  possibly  be 
absorbed  in  such  a  case  to  combine  chemically  with  the  tissues,  it 
could  not  produce  an  amount  of  contraction  in  any  degree  approach* 
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mg  to  that  really  experienced.   Besides,  the  contraction,  if  chemicali 
would  be  much  more  permanent  than  it  really  is. 

The  following  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomena,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  susceptible  of  explanation. 
All  the  living  tissues  have  a  certain  degree  of  vital  cohesion 
essential  to  the  due  performance  of  their  functions;  and  this  co- 
hesion probably  depends  on  a  property  of  organic  contractility, 
which  is  called  into  action  and  sustained  by  the  healthy  stimulus 
of  the  blood  and  nervous  influence.  If  these  fail,  the  cohesion 
diminishes,  and  a  condition  of  relaxation  takes  place.  Now  astrin- 
gent substances  have  the  peculiar  property  of  stimulating  this 
organic  contractility;  and  it  is  this  property  by  which  they  are  cha- 
racterized as  a  class  of  medicines.  All  that  we  know  upon  the 
subject  is  that,  in  consequence  of  the  contact  of  these  substances 
with  the  tissues,  the  contractility  of  the  latter  is  called  into  action, 
and  they  shrink.  The  effect  is  in  no  degree  more  singular  than 
ibat  a  similar  shrinking  should  take  place  under  the  influence  of 
cold. 

It  is  a  very  singular  mistake,  which  still  prevails  with  some 
writers,  that  astringents  act  especially  or  peculiarly  on  the  muscles, 
his  true  that  they  do  increase  the  vital  cohesion  of  this  structure, 
rendering  the  muscle  firmer,  but  they  also  act  equally  on  every 
other  tissue  capable  of  shrinking ;  as  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  their 
dfects  upon  the  skin,  and  felt  in  their  effects  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth. 

2.  SFFSCTS  ON  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  observable  physiological  effects  of  astringents  are,  beside 
the  general  condensation  of  tissue  referred  to,  or  rather  as  a  part 
or  result  of  it,  shortening  of  fibres ;  diminished  caliber  of  the 
^ries,  veins,  capillaries,  absorbents,  and  ducts;  diminished  secre- 
tion, exhalation,  and  absorption;  constipation  of  the  bowels;  and 
increased  firmness  along  with  contraction  of  the  pulse.  The 
Wood  becomes  more  coagulable,  in  consequence,  probably,  of 
tbe  same  influence  exerted  by  them  on  the  organized  constitu- 
ents of  this  fluid  as  on  the  solids.  It  is  supposed  also  to  be  less 
uisposed  to  putrefaction  after  death.  The  astringents  are  said  to 
increase  the  appetite,  and  invigorate  digestion.  This  effect  they 
uodonbtedly  have,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  function  connected 
^th  relaxation  of  tissue.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  even  in 
health,  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  their  peculiar  influence, 
^  may  produce  some  slight  increase  of  the  functions.    Their 
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effect  is  to  bring  the  molecules  more  closely  together;  which  may 
thus  be  rendered  capable  of  a  more  energetic  vital  reaction.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  perfectly  pure  astringents,  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  the  medicines  ranked  in  this  class  do  exercise 
a  tonic  influence;  and  for  this  reason,  that  they  unite  positive  tooio 
powers  with  their  astringent  property.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
vegetable  astringents,  which,  besides  their  characteristic  ingredient^ 
not  unfrequently  contain  a  bitter  principle  also,  and  with  the  pre* 
parations  of  iron,  which  are  essentially  and  powerfully  tonic,  while 
they  are  in  some  degree  astringent. 

It  must  be  obvious,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that,  though 
astringents  are  stimulant  to  the  organic  contractility,  they  may 
really  prove  sedative  to  the  healthy  functions,  when  employed  too 
freely  or  continued  too  long.  The  digestive  function  is  necessarily 
impaired  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  the  restrained  peristaltic  movement  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  the  impeded  absorption.  As  a  result  of  this  defective 
digestion,  if  from  no  other  cause,  the  circulation  is  enfeebled ;  nu- 
trition suffers,  emaciation  takes  place,  and  a  general  reduction  is 
experienced  in  the  forces  and  functions  of  the  system. 

The  above  results  flow  from  an  excess  of  the  proper  astringent 
influence.  But  a  still  greater  abuse  of  this  class  of  medicines  leads 
to  other  and  very  different  effects.  When  applied  to  delicate  sur- 
&ces  in  great  excess,  instead  of  acting  simply  as  astringents,  they 
become  irritants.  In  the  denuded  skin  they  excite  inflammation, 
and,  taken  into  the  stomach,  cause  gastric  and  intestinal  pains, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  sometimes  diarrhoea;  their  astringent  in- 
fluence being  either  prevented  or  overwhelmed  by  the  irritation. 

As  already  stated,  some  of  them,  in  very  great  excess,  overcome 
the  vital  resistance  of  the  tissue  to  their  chemical  afiSinity  for  one 
or  more  of  its  constituents ;  and  disorganization,  with  the  death  of 
the  part,  ensues.  It  is  said  that,  under  such  circumstances,  putre- 
&ction  does  not  readily  take  place,  being  prevented  in  part  by  the 
previous  expulsion  of  the  liquids,  but  probably  in  chief  by  a  direct 
preservative  or  antiseptic  effect,  arising  from  the  union  of  the 
astringent  with  the  animal  principles. 

S.  INDICATIONS,  AND  THERAPEUTIC  APPLICATIONS. 

The  indications  for  the  use  of  astringents  are  such  as  might  be 
inferred  from  their  physiological  effects.  They  are  three  in  number; 
1.  to  check  morbid  discharges,  2.  to  obviate  morbid  relaxation,  and 
8.  to  check  inflammation  in  its  earliest  stage.    For  the  first  two 
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parpoaes  they  may  be  used  either  generally  or  locally,  for  the  third 
they  must  be  applied  directly  to  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  It 
will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  first  of  their  internal,  and  afterwards 
of  their  external  use ;  including  under  the  former  head  only  what 
luui  reference  to  their  entrance  into  the  stomach,  under  the  latter  all 
their  direct  local  applications  from  without.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgottffli  that)  in  their  operation  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  they  act  as  di- 
rectly as  upon  the  external  surfaces;  the  only  difference  being  that 
they  cann6t  be  applied  so  freely  to  the  former,  in  consequence  of  its 
greater  sensitiveness,  the  greater  danger  of  any  excess  of  action, 
and  the  impossibility  of  limiting  the  extent  of  their  application,  or 
readily  removing  them  if  found  to  be  injurious. 

a.  Internal  Use  of  Astringents, 

1.  To  Check  Morbid  Discharges.  In  fulfilling  this  indication,  astrin- 
gents act  by  contracting  the  pores  in  the  blood-vessels  through 
which  the  discharge  takes  place.  Two  distinct  kinds  of  morbid 
discharges  are  affected  by  them ;  the  one  consisting  in  excessive  or 
deranged  secretion  or  exhalation,  the  second  in  hemorrhage.  In 
reference  to  their  influence  in  cheeking  the  latter,  the  astringents 
are  denonainated  styptics.  In  both,  some  cautions  are  required  in 
their  use. 

• 

When  the  discharge  depends  upon  some  local  or  general  dis- 
order which  it  is  intended  to  relieve,  as  plethora,  active  congestion, 
inflammation,  or  the  presence  of  noxious  matters  in  the  blood,  the 
aatringents  are  as  a  general  rule  contra-indicated;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  what  have  been  denominated  critical  discharges, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  these  belong  in  fact  to  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding categories.  As  the  astringents  operate  in  general  by  merely 
closing  the  avenues  by  which  the  fluid  escapes,  and  have  no  effect 
in  removing  the  disorder  whichiihe  discharge  is  intended  to  relieve, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  may,  under  these  circumstances,  do  much 
mischief.  If  they  check  the  discharge,  they  may  increase  the  real 
patlxdogical  condition ;  if  they  fail,  their  own  irritative  effect  is 
superadded  to  that  previously  existing. 

Again,  a  discharge,  though  originally  morbid,  may  have  become 
habitual;  and  the  processes  of  digestion  and  sanguification  having 
taken  on  increased  activity,  the  system  may  have  accommodated 
itself  to  the  drain.  Astringents  in  such  cases  might  disturb  this 
balance,  and  give  rise  to  dangerous  local  congestion,  or  general 
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plethora.  If  resorted  to,  therefore,  they  should  be  applied  cau- 
tiously and  gradually,  so  as  to  permit  the  system  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  chauge;  or  the  apprehended  evil  should  be  coun- 
teracted by  other  measures,  as  by  cathartics,  issues  or  setous,  a 
regulated  diet,  and  increased  exercise,  which  may  have  the  effect 
of  consuming  the  excess  of  blood. 

Astringents  are  applicable  when  the  discharge  is  purely  local, 
and  dependent  on  no  coexisting  disease;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
hemorrhage  consequent  upon  an  accidental  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel, either  from  direct  violence,  or  from  a  sudden  and  temporary 
congestion  produced  by  straining,  position,  &c. 

They  are  also  applicable  when  the  affection  depends  upon  debi- 
lity or  relaxation  of  the  coats  of  the  bloodvessels,  either  original, 
or  consequent  upon  previous  excessive  excitement,  which  has  quite 
disappeared.  This  is  a  very  common  condition  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  inflammation;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  under  such  circumstances 
that  astringents  are  upon  the  whole  most  useful. 

Another  condition  which  sometimes  imperiously  calls  for  them, 
even  under  otherwise  opposing  indications,  i3  when  the  discharge 
is  so  copious  as  itself  to  become  the  main  source  of  danger.  Thus, 
a  hemorrhage  from  the  rectum,  intended  as  a  relief  to  serious  ple- 
thora or  portal  congestion,  may  be  so  frequent  or  abundant  as  to 
put  life  at  risk;  and,  in  this  case,  should  be  arrested  without  hesi- 
tation. It  is  not  unfrequently  necessary  to  choose  between  such 
opposite  indications;  and  the  prudent  practitioner  will  always  pre- 
fer what  may  seem  to  .him  the  least  of  the  two  evils. 

The  position,  moreover,  of  the  discharge  may  sometimes  be  such 
as  to  render  this  the  greatest  danger ;  as  in  a  case  of  haemoptysis 
which  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  lungs.  Here  astringents  may  be 
employed,  though  the  hemorrhage  might  have  been  the  result  of  a 
congestion,  and  may  have  a  tendency  to  relieve  it.  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  use  of  the  styptics  should  be  accompanied  with  mea- 
sures, calculated,  in  a  safer  way,  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which 
the  hemorrhage  was  intended. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  individuals  of  this  class  which,  vrith 
their  astringent  property,  unite  others  calculated  to  relieve  the 
affection  in  which  the  discharge  originated,  and  against  which, 
therefore,  the  contra-indication  above  mentioned  has  less  force  than 
against  the  members  of  the  class  generally.  Thus,  acetate  of  lead, 
while  powerfully  astringent,  is  also  antiphlogistic,  and  may  some- 
limes  be  advantageously  employed  to  arrest  morbid  secretion  from 
inflamed  surfaces,  when  others  would  prove  only  injuiioas. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  minutely  all  the  diseases  in  which 
■stringents  may  be  useful,  and  the  circumstances  in  each,  which 
modify  the  indication  for  their  employment.  Guided  by  the  above 
principles,  the  practitioner  will  judge  for  himself  when  the  occasion 
may  be  offered.  It  will  be  sufficient,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
to  trace  a  single  disease  through  its  various  therapeutic  relations 
with  astringents,  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  rules,  and  after- 
wards simply  to  enumerate  the  other  diseases  in  which  they  may 
be  required,  to  meet  the  indication  now  in  view. 

Diarrhosa  is  one  of  the  complaints  in  which  astringents  are  most 
freqaently  employed.  But  this  affection  often  depends  on  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels,  or  congestion  of  the  liver  and  whole  portal 
circulation,  which  it  has  the  purpose  and  effect  of  relieving. 
Astringents,  if  they  succeed  in  checking  the  increased  secretion 
which  is  at  once  the  agent  of  relief,  and  the  cause  of  the  diarrhoea, 
will  act  injuriously  on  the  inflammation  or  congestion;  if  they 
fiul,  they  will  add  their  own  irritation  to  that  pre-existing.  They 
are,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  improper  under  such  circum- 
alances.  In  certain  kidney  affections,  urea  accumulates  in  the  blood, 
and  sometimes  seeks  an  outlet  through  the  bowels,  producing 
diarrhoea,  which  thus  protects  the  system,  in  some  measure,  against 
tlie  fatal  influence  of  that  agent  upon  the  brain.  Diarrhoea  is  some- 
times critical ;  that  is,  occurs  at  the  termination  of  certain  diseases, 
sacb  as  idiopathic  fever,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  processes  by 
which  the  system  relieves  itself  of  its  morbid  condition.  In  either 
of  these  cases,  astringents  might  do  serious  injury.  Lastly,  the 
diarrhoea  may  have  existed  so  long  that  the  system  has  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  increased  discharge,  the  sudden  checking  of 
which  might  occasion  dangerous  congestion  of  the  liver,  lungs,  or 
brain,  or  perhaps  dropsical  effusion.  Here,  though  astringents  may 
not  be  altogether  contra-indicated,  they  should  be  used  with  cau- 
tion, 80  as  gradually  to  bring  about  the  cure  of  the  complaint; 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  measures  may  be  taken  to  obviate  any 
threatened  injury. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  diarrhoea  sometimes  results  from 
a  pure  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  permit- 
ting the  liquid  parts  of  the  blood  to  pass  through  the  walls  of  the 
(capillaries,  almost  as  through  dead  membrane.  Very  frequently 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  ends  in  such  a  state  of  debility 
or  relaxation.  The  vessels,  dilated  in  the  active  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, with  pores  also  probably  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  the  passage 
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of  the  liquor  sangainis,  retain  this  condition  upon  the  cessation  of 
the  excitement;  and  the  extravasation  and  consequent  diarrhoea 
continue  long  after  the  occasion  for  them  has  ceased.  It  is  under 
such  circumstances  that  astringents  prove  most  useful  in  this 
ILffection. 

Another  very  frequent  occasion  for  their  use  in  diarrhoea  is  when 
the  discharge,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  its  origin,  is  so  pro- 
fuse as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  patient.  Such  is  the  case  in 
epidemic  cholera;  and  I  have  repeatedly  known  patients  in  danger 
of  their  life  from  copious  white  alvine  evacuations,  dependent  on 
portal  congestion  from  inertness  of  the  capillaries  of  the  liver. 
Here  astringents  are  sometimes  indispensable. 

In  oases  of  diarrhoea  connected  with  vascular  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion, and  v^ry  often  in  chronic  inflammation,  it  may  be  proper, 
even  though  the  discharge  may  not  be  immediately  dangerous  by 
its  quantity,  to  employ  astringent  medicines,  having  along  with 
their  astringency  a  sedative  or  alterative  property,  which  renders 
jbhem  useful  in  the  treatment  of  the  irritation  or  inflammation  itself; 
and,  when  a  very  exhausting  discharge,  originating  in  such  causes, 
imperiously  demands  the  employment  of  astringents,  it  is  to  this 
set  of  them  that  we  should  preferably  have  recourse.  Acetate  of 
lead  is  indicated  in  the  more  acute  of  these  cases,  and  sulphate  of 
zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  alum  in  the  more  chronic;  the  first 
from  its  sedative,  the  three  latter  from  their  alterative  action  upoa 
inflamed  surfaces. 

Dysentery  is  another  complaint  in  which  astringents  are  fire* 
quently  recommended  by  writers.  But  a  cautious  discrimination 
is  here  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  most  serious  consequences; 
and,  in  ordinary  acute  dysentery,  in  the  earlier  stages,  it  is  I  think 
best  to  avoid  entirely  their  internal  use,  even  that  of  acetate  of 
lead,  which  has  been  commended  by  some.  In  the  advanced  stages, 
when  the  discharges  have  become  more  copious,  the  grade  of  the 
inflammatory  excitement  greatly  reduced,  and  the  patient's  strengdk. 
exhausted,  they  may  sometimes  be  employed  with  benefit;  thougk 
€ven  under  such  circumstances  caution  should  always  be  observed* 
In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  they  are  not  unfrequently  osefal, 
particularly  in  warm  climates,  where  there  is  greater  laxity  of 
system,  and  especially  of  the  bowels,  demanding  the  use  of  thii 
•dass  of  remedies.  The  metallic  alterative  astringents  are  most 
efficacious  in  ihese  oases,  though  the  vegetable  are  also  not  unfire- 
quently  employed. 
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Other  morbid  secretory  affectioDS,  in  which  the  internal  use  of 
astringents  is  called  for,  are  diuresis  or  excessive  secretion  of  urine, 
profuse  and  eochausling  sweoUs^  catarrh  of  the  bladder^  eoccessive  iron' 
chial  secretion^  and  sometimes  possibly  dropsical  effusion  dependent 
on  relaxation  of  the  tissues.  In  these  complaints  they  are  leas 
obviously  efQcacions  than  in  those  of  the  bowels ;  because,  in  the 
latter,  they  are  brought  directly  iuto  contact  with  the  diseased 
tissue,  while,  in  the  former,  they  must  reach  it  through  the  medium 
of  absorption.  A  rule  in  these  cases  is  to  select  the  particular 
astringent  which  experience  has  shown  most  readily  to  reach  the 
seat  of  the  discharge.  Thus,  uva  ursi  and  chimaphila  are  especially 
useful  in  the  affections  of  the  urinary  passages,  from  their  well 
known  quality  of  impregnating  the  urine. 

Hemorrhages  often  demand  the  use  of  astringents;  and  the  gene- 
ral rules  before  given  hold,  in  relation  to  this  set  of  discharges, 
as  well  as  to  morbid  secretions  and  exhalations.  When  active, 
and  connected  with  plethora  or  local  v&scular  irritation,  unless 
alarming  by  their  quantity,  or  injurious  by  their  position,  they 
should  be  treated  hesitatingly  with  astringents;  and,  should  this 
class  of  remedies  be  indispensable,  those  should  be  selected  which 
are  sedative  as  well  as  styptic,  such  as  cold,  and  the  preparations  of 
lead.  After  the  relief  of  the  plethora  or  congestion,  and  a  sufficient 
reduction  of  the  active  character  of  the  hemorrhage,  either  by 
depletory  measures,  or  in  the  course  of  the  complaint,  astringents 
may  be  employed  without  hesitation,  and  without  any  special  refer- 
ence to  their  antiphlogistic  properties.  In  passive  hemorrhages  no 
particular  caution  is  requisite ;  the  iVee  use  of  astringents  being 
almost  always  indicated  in  these.  Besides  the  mere  property  of 
closing  the  bleeding  orifices,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  astrin- 
gents exercise  another  power  in  arresting  hemorrhage ;  that,  namely, 
of  increasing  the  coagulability  and  plasticity  of  the  blood. 

2.  To  Obviate  Morbid  Relaxation.  In  most  instances  morbid  re- 
laxation is  attended  with  morbid  discharge,  and  the  two  indi- 
cations are  answered  at  the  same  time.  But  occasionally  there  is 
an  unhealthy  laxity  of  the  non-secreting  tissues;  and  even  the 
secreting  may  be  affected  in  the  same  way  without  increased  extra- 
vasation. In  scrofulous  diseases^  and  other  cachectic  affections  de- 
pendent on  defective  or  depraved  nutrition,  this  condition  is  not 
uncommon;  and  astringents  have  accordingly  been  much  and 
advantageously  used  in  their  treatment.  In  the  convalescence  from 
febrile  and  other  acute  diseases,  especially  when  somewhat  protracted, 
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the  same  condition  not  nnfrequentlj  exists,  calling  for  the  same 
remedies.  It  is  probable  that  sulphuric  acid  and  the  chalybeates,  so 
much  employed  under  these  circumstances,  may  prove  useful  as 
well  by  their  astringent  as  their  tonic  virtues.  In  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  when  all 
acuteness  is  passed,  and  the  blood-vessels  are  merely  passively  dis- 
tended, or  ulcerations  exist,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  laxity  and 
feebleness  of  their  tissue,  are  unable  to  take  on  the  healing  process, 
there  would  appear  to  be  an  indication  for  astringeucy;  and  the 
fact  is,  that,  among  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  such  affections,  are 
some  of  the  mineral  substances  belonging  to  this  class,  as  sulphate 
of  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper. 

3.  To  Check  Inflammation.  The  indication  for  astringents  in  the 
early  stage  of  inflammation,  founded  on  their  property  of  contracting 
the  vessels,  and  thus  excluding,  in  some  measure,  the  blood  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  inflammatory  process,  can  seldom  be 
fulfilled  by  their  internal  use.  To  answer  this  purpose,  they  must 
be  brought  to  act  upon  the  inflamed  vessels  in  a  more  concentrated 
state  than  would  be  safe,  or  indeed  possible,  in  the  blood,  through  the 
medium  of  absorption;  and  they  would  consequently  be  wholly  in- 
applicable to  any  inflammatory  affection,  the  seat  of  which  could  be 
reached  only  through  the  circulation.  Even  in  inflammations  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  there  would  be  too  much  risk  that,  if  used  largely 
enough  to  have  any  powerful  effect,  they  might  act  more  disadvan- 
tageously  as  irritants  to  the  sound  parts,  than  usefully  as  astringents 
upon  those  inflamed,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  limit  their 
application  to  the  latter;  and,  besides,  there  is  always  difficulty  in 
deciding,  whether  the  inflammation  has  not  passed  the  point  at 
which  any  good  could  be  expected  from  them.  Hence,  the  astrin- 
gents can  seldom  be  used  internally,  with  the  view  of  rendering 
commencing  inflammation  abortive;  and  it  is  only  externally  or 
topically,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  can  be  beneficially  applied 
upon  this  principle. 

b.  JExternal  Use  of  Astringents. 

The  same  indications  exist  for  the  external  or  topical  as  for 
the  internal  use  of  astringents,  and  they  are  even  more  effectual 
by  the  former  method  than  the  latter. 

1.  For  arresting  morbid  discharges  they  are  employed  in  exces- 
sive secretion,  resulting  from  advanced  or  chronic  inflammation,  or 
debility  of  the  vessels,  in  the  nostrils,  conjunctiva,  external  auditory 
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meatus,  mouth  and  fauces,  urethra  and  bladder,  vagina,  and  rectum. 
Hence  their  use  in  chronic  coryza  and  ozsena,  purulent  ophtJialmia^ 
otirrhoBaj  stomaicrrhom^  gonorrhosa  and  gleets^  cystirrhcea^  Uucorrhoea^ 
and  mucous  or  purulent  rectal  discharges.  Excessive  sweatiftg,  and 
cedema  of  the  limbs,  may  also  be  treated  by  them  with  advantage. 
They  are  the  most  eflfective  remedies  in  hemorrhages  from  all  these 
sources.  The  same  caution  should  be  observed,  as  in  their  internal 
use,  not  too  hastily  to  arrest  a  discharge  which  is  effecting  some 
useful  purpose.  But  they  may  sometimes  be  employed  with  pro- 
priety topically,  where  we  might  hesitate  to  administer  them  by  the 
mouth,  and  almost  always  with  much  greater  freedom.  Any  irrita- 
tion they  may  excite  in  external  parts  is  much  less  hazardous  than 
an  equal  amount  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Besides,  we  can  in  this 
topical  method  precisely  limit  their  application,  if  deemed  advis- 
able, and,  should  they  act  too  powerfully,  may  remove  them.  They 
may,  moreover,  be  used  much  more  effectively  than  by  the  sto- 
mach, because  in  a  more  concentrated  state. 

2.  For  obviating  relaxation,  not  essentially  connected  with  exces- 
sive discharge,  they  are  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  affections, 
as  in  the  different  forms  of  venous  distension,  including  varicocele, 
hemorrhoids,  and  varicose  veins  of  the-  legs;  in  prolapsed  anus,  uvula, 
and  uterus;  in  indolent,  flabby,  emd  fujigous  ulcers;  and  in  various 
other  conditions  of  local  debility,  attending  or  following  advanced 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  different  surfaces  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  and  additionally  in  that  of  the  larynx. 

8.  In  the  forming  or  early  stage  of  inflammation,  with  the  view 
of  contracting  the  capillaries,  the  astringents  are  much  and  most 
usefully  employed.  When,  however,  that  process  is  in  full  vigour, 
and  sustained  by  a  plethoric  state  of  the  blood,  or  some  cause 
acting  vigorously  through  the  constitution;  when,  too,  exudation 
has  taken  place  in  the  tissue,  and  blood  may  have  coagulated  in 
some  of  the  vessels,  astringents  will  often  fail  to  produce  their 
characteristic  effect,  and  may  even  increase  the  inflammation  by 
^JK^ing  as  irritants.  But,  even  under  such  circumstances,  after  the 
activity  of  the  inflammation  has  been  subdued  by  depletion,  they 
may  again  be  resorted  to,  and  will  now  not  unfrequently  succeed 
where  they  had  before  failed.  Hence,  astringents  are  used  locally 
in  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  of  the 
rectum^  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genito-urinary  passages, 
and  of  the  skin.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  in  pari,  that  they 
operate  so  Hopefully  in  various  cutaneous  eruptions.     But,  in  the 
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choice  of  astringents  for  these  purposes,  there  is  great  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  jadgment.  From  their  diversified  powers,  some 
are  applicable  where  others  might  prove  injurious.  It  is  obvious 
that  those  which  possess  other  antiphlogistic  powers  besides  astrin- 
gency,  must  be  more  efficient  in  answering  the  indication  than  the 
pure  astringents.  Hence,  the  mineral  are  generally  more  efficacious 
than  the  vegetable  substances  belonging  to  the  class. 

4,  DIVISION  OF  THE  ASTBINQBNTS. 

There  is  sufficient  ground  for  arranging  the  astringents  in  two 
sections,  one  including  the  vegetable,  and  the  other  those  of 
mineral  origin. 

1.  The  vegetable  astringents  are  distinguished  by  a  striking  simi* 
larity  of  properties,  which  has  been  ascertained  to  depend  on 
the  presence  of  a  peculiar  proximate  principle,  or  set  of  princi- 
ples, denominated  tanmn  or  tannic  acid.  Though  this,  as  found 
in  different  products,  has  been  ascertained  to  diffiar  somewhat  in 
chemical  character,  yet,  both  in  this  respect,  and  in  its  sensible  and 
therapeutical  properties,  it  is  so  nearly  identical  that,  in  relation  to 
its  medical  uses,  it  may  be  considered  as  one  substance.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  main  astringent  principle.  This  rank  was  at  one 
time  claimed  for  galUc  acidj  which  is  associated  with  tannic  acid  in 
certain  astringents;  and  there  are  some  who  seem  disposed  to 
revive  this  claim;  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  simply  to  taste  the  two 
principles,  to  be  convinced  that  gallic  acid  is  incomparably  inferior 
in  styptic  power,  and  that  little  of  the  effects  produced  by  astrin- 
gent vegetables  can  be  justly  ascribed  to  it.  The  &ct  would  seem 
to  be,  that  it  is  more  readily  absorbed  than  tannic  acid,  probably 
because  it  does  not  like  this  form  insoluble  compounds  with  alba-i 
men  and  gelatin ;  and  its  constitutional  efTect  is  probably  greater  ia 
'  proportion  to  its  local  •than  is  the  case  with  the  more  astringent 
.  substance;  but,  when  it  is  understood  that  the  vegetable  astringents 
which  have  been  most  used  internally,  and  in  favour  of  which 
experience  has  spoken  most  decidedly,  contain  no  gallic  acid,  aa 
kino,  catechu,  and  extract  of  rhatany,  its  claim  to  be  considered 
the  prominent  astringent  principle  must  be  admitted  to  be  ex-* 
tremely  feeble.  Tannic  acid  seems  to  be  purely  astringent,  and  desti* 
tute  of  any  other  physiological  property.  The  vegetables,  thereforCi 
which  contain  little  or  none  of  any  other  active  principle  than  this, 
may  be  looked  on  as  proper  representatives  of  the  class.  But  these 
are  y&ry  few.    Most  of  the  vegetable  astringents  contai^  also  a  bitter 
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principle,  which  somewhat  modifies  the  influeDce  of  their  tannic 
idd,  and  might  entitle  them  to  rank  with  the  tonics,  which  they 
oonsiderablj  resemble  in  their  effects.  But,  so  far  as  their  mere 
BStringency  is  concerned,  thej  are  essentially  different  from  that 
dass  of  medicines,  resembling  them  only  in  this  single  pointy  that, 
in  cases  of  debility  connected  with  deficient  vital  cohesion  of  the 
tissues,  they  increase  strength  by  restoring  to  the  tissues  the  com- 
pactness necessary  for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  Ainctions.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  bitter  astringents  are  less  applicable  than  tannic 
acid  itself,  or  the  pure  astringents,  to  those  cases  in  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  stimulate,  whether  locally  or  generally,  as  little  f^  possible. 
2.  The  mineral  astringents  have  in  general  nothing  in  common 
but  their  astringency.  Each  has  peculiar  properties  of  its  own, 
which  render  it  applicable  to  peculiar  purposes^  Thus,  the  pre- 
parations  of  lead  are  sedative,  alum  has  an  alterative  influence, 
sulphuric  acid  is  refrigerant  and  tonic,  and  the  preparations 
of  iron  have  remarkable  tonic  powers^  and  a  peculiar  power  of 
modifying  the  blood.  Between  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  of  copper, 
however,  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  properties,  though 
the  latter  is  vastly  more  powerful  than  the  former. 

COLD,  AS  AN  ASTBINGENT. 

Cold  is  primarily  sedative,  and  secondarily  stimulant  through 
reaction.  Its  astringent  influence,  in  relation  to  which  alone  it  is 
here  considered,  is  merely  incidental  to  the  sedative.  The  effects 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  already  described  as  the  result 
of  the  action  of  astringents  generally,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
The  cutifi  ansertna^  or  goose-flesh,  in  which  the  roughness  is  owing 
to  the  shrinking  of  the  skin  around  the  prominent  sebaceo.us  and 
hair  follicles,  is  even  more  striking  than  the  similar  effect  from 
other  astringents.  There  is  also  from  cold  a  greater  degree  of  stiff- 
ness or  firmness  in  the  contracting  tissue. 

1.  Jfode  of  Operation.  The  astringent  effect  of  cold  is  partly  phy- 
peal,  and  partly  vital.  It  is  a  general  law  of  heat,  that  bodies  ex- 
pand with  its  increase  and  contract  with  its  diminution;  and  the 
Qontraction  produced  in  living  structure  by  cold  is  in  some  mea- 
sure undoubtedly  the  result  of  this  law.  The  peculiar  density  and 
Btifihess  of  tissue  may  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  solidification  by 
cold  of  the  oil  globules  of  the  adipose  matter.  But  I  am  disposed 
to  ascribe  the  diminution  of  bulk  still  more  to  the  sedative  influ- 
ence of  the  cold  upon  the  vital  forces  of  the  part,  and  the  conse- 
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quent  inability  of  the  capillaries  to  receive  and  carry  forward  the 
blood.  According  to  this  view,  it  is  rather  the  part  which  shrinks, 
because  the  blood  does  not  enter  it  in  normal  proportion,  than  the 
blood  that  is  expelled,  because  the  capillaries  are  contracted ;  though 
the  two  causes  probably  co-operate.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a 
diminution  of  heat  may,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  act  as  a  sti- 
mulant to  the  organic  contractility,  exactly  in  the  same  mode  as 
the  medicinal  astringents ;  but  the  former  explanation  is  more  ac- 
cordant with  the  received  views  of  the  sedative  influence  of  cold, 
which  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  stimulant 
action  of  heat.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  astringent  infla* 
ence  of  cold  is  transmitted,  through  nervous  communication,  from 
the  external  surface  where  it  is  applied,  to  certain  internal  surfaces, 
especially  those  of  the  respiratory  and  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  the  lining  tissue  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Therapeutic  Effects.   The  therapeutic  effects  of  cold  as  an  astrin* 
gent  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  those  of  the  class  in  gene- 
ral.   It  is,  however,  seldom  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  checking 
morbid  secretion.    Sometimes  it  is  used  to   moderate   or  arrest 
excessive  sweating,  but  cautiously,  and  with  much  reserve.    By  far 
the  most  extensive  and  useful  application  of  this  agency  of  cold  is 
to  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage.    In  this  it  exhibits  extraordinary 
powers.    The  effect  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  closure  of  the 
bleeding  orifices,  and  no  doubt  correctly  in  part;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  still  more  is  due  to  the  depression  of  the  local  circu- 
lating forces  through  the  sedative  influence  of  the  cold.    The  styptic 
effects  of  the  remedy  have  also  been  attributed,  in  some  measure, 
to  an  increased  coagulability  of  the  blood ;  but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake; , as  cold  retards  rather  than  hastens  coagulation,  and  for  a 
very  good  reason ;  for,  otherwise,  exposure  to  a  very  low  tempe- 
rature might  endanger  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  consequent 
inevitable  gangrene,  in  thp  most  exposed  parts.    Blood  may  even- 
be  frozen  without  coagulating,  and,  upon  thawing,  may  still  retain, 
the  property.    Hence,  frozen  parts  may  by  proper  management 
often  be  restored,  which  could  not  happen  if  the  blood  had  all 
coagulated  in  the  vessels.    Almost  all  forms  of  hemorrhage  may 
be  treated  advantageously  by  cold,  unless  the  vital  forces  have  been 
so  much  prostrated  as  to  be  able  to  bear  no  further  reduction. 

This  remedy  is  less  applicable,  than  other  astringent  measures, 
to  the  treatment  of  simple  relaxation;  at  least  in  reference  to  its 
direct  and  primary  action.    It  may,  however,  sometimes  bo  advan- 
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tageouslj  used  in  varicocele,  and  in  hemorrhoidal  and  aneurismal 
tamonrs.  It  has  been  employed  also  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of 
strangalated  hernia,  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  useful  by  dimi- 
nishing the  bulk  of  the  contents  of  the  sac,  in  greater  degree  than 
it  contracts  the  hernial  orifice,  so  as  to  favour  the  return  of  the 
former  through  the  latter ;  but  this  is  scarcely  an  example  of  the 
mode  of  operation  here  referred  to. 

For  fulfilling  the  third  indication  for  the  use  of  astringents,  that, 
namely,  of  obviating  early  inflammation  by  emptying  the  vessels, 
cold  is  an  admirable  remedy ;  but  it  is  still  more  useful  in  that 
affection  as  a  sedative,  and  will  be  fully  treated  of,  in  relation  to  its 
antiphlogistic  action,  under  the  head  of  sedative  remedies. 

8.  Mocks  of  Application.  Cold  as  an  astringent  may  be  applied  by 
means  of  cold  air,  cold  water,  ice  or  snow,  evaporating  liquids,  and 
frigorific  mixtures.  (hM  water  may  be  applied  upon  linen  rags  or 
towels,  by  means  of  the  douche,  or  by  affusion,  and  may  vary  in 
temperature  from  82°  to  60°,  according  to  the  amount  of  effect  de- 
sired. Ice  and  snow  may  be  applied  In  bladders,  or  wrapped  up  in 
cloths;  and  the  former  may  be  used  in  larger  or  smaller  fragments, 
or  finely  pounded.  Ether  is  the  liquid  most  frequently  employed 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  cold  by  evaporation;  and  its  effects 
in  this  way  may  be  greatly  increased  by  blowing  on  it,  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  bellows,  as  it  is  dropped  upon  the  surface.  The  most 
convenient /rtyorj^  mioUure^  in  the  absence  of  cold  water  or  ice,  is 
made  by  mixing,  in  a  pint  of  water,  four  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac 
and  the  same  quantity  of  nitre,  which  may  be  applied  in  a  bladder. 

The  following  applications  are  made  of  cold  in  one  or  another 
of  the  above  forms.  Cold  air  is  sometimes  useful  in  arresting  irau- 
malic  hemorrhage^  and  checking  profuse  perspiration.  In  the  same 
kind  of  hemorrhage,  very  cold  water  or  ice  may  sometimes  be  ad- 
vantageously resorted  to,  when  the  bleeding  vessels  are  too  small 
to  be  tied,  or  not  conveniently  reached,  as  in  some  operations  about 
the  rectum,  vagina,  &c. 

In  epistaxis  the  water  or  ice  may  be  applied  over  the  nose,  to 
the  back  of  the  neck,  to  the  genitals  in  obstinate  cases,  or  by  affu- 
sion to  the  head. 

•The  same  application  may  be  made,  in  very  obstinate  hvemopty- 
sis,  to  the  breast  or  axilla;  but  in  this  variety  of  hemorrhage  the 
remedy  should  be  used  with  caution,  from  the  danger  of  producing 
congestion  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 

In  hegmatemesiSj  the  most  effectual  method  of  employing  this 
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remedy  is  to  allow  the  patient  to  swallow  small  pieces  of  ioe,  which, 
by  dissolving  in  the  stomach,  will  keep  up  a  constant  frigorific 
effect  on  the  organ.  There  might  be  danger,  in  the  external  use  of 
cold  in  this  affection,  of  producing  congestion  of  the  portal  circle, 
which  might  more  than  counterbalance  the  sympathetic  astringent 
effect  on  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  hsematuria^  uterine  hemorrhage^  and  bleeding  from  Ike  rectum^ 
the  applications  may  be  made  over  the  sacrum,  to  the  perinaeum, 
and  over  the  pubes ;  and  the  douche,  falling  from  a  considerable 
height  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  is  often  more  efficient 
than  the  simple  contact  of  the  water  or  ice.  Very  cold  water  has 
sometimes  been  injected  into  the  rectum  and  vagina,  and  even 
pieces  of  ice  have  been  introduced  into  the  same  cavities,  when  a 
very  strong  impression  was  desired. 

In  varicose  swellings  and  aneurismal  tumours^  one  or  another  of 
the  several  modes  of  application  mentioned  may  be  employed,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  the  part,  or  other  circumstances  affecting 
their  convenience  or  efficiency.  In  strangulated  hernia^  recourse  has 
been  occasionally  had  to  the  evaporation  of  ether,  as  well  as  to  other 
frigorific  measures,  especially  to  pounded  ice  or  snow  in  cloths  or 
bladders. 

But  in  all  these  cases,  especially  when  ice  or  snow  is  employed, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  so  long  a  continuance  of  the  appli* 
cation  as  to  endanger  the  freezing  and  consequent  mortification  of 
the  part;  and,  when  ice  is  introduced  either  into  the  stomach  or 
rectum,  to  guard  with  special  caution  against  a  too  great  depressing 
effect. 


I.  GALLS. 
Galla,  U,S.j  Lend. —  Qallse^  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.    Galls  are  excrescences  upon  the  young  branches  af 
Qiiercus  infectoria,  a  small  tree  growing  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persi% 
find  other  parts  of  central  Asia.     Tbey  result  from  punctures  in 
the  tender  shoots,  made  by  an  insect,  which  deposits  its  egg  in  the 
puncture.    They  are  brought  from  the  Levant  and  India. 

Sensible  Properties.  Galls  are  spherical,  varying  in  bulk  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  large  cherry,  studded  with  small  tuberosi- 
ties, but  smooth  in  the  intervals;  of  a  dark-bluish,  greenish,  gray,  ox 
yellowish- white  colour;  inodorouS|  and  of  a  bitter,  very  astringent 
taste. 
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Varieties.  Theri  are  two  varieties,  one  denominated  blue,  green, 
or  Hack  galh^  the  other  white  galh.  The  former  are  smaller,  harder, 
more  compact,  relatively  heavier,  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  the 
latter,  and,  having  been  gathered  before  the  escape  of  the  insect 
into  which  the  deposited  egg  has  become  developed,  have  no  hole 
leading  to  their  interior.  The  white  galls  are  large,  light,  frequently 
hollow  in  the  centre,  generally  of  a  dirty  yellowish-white  colour, 
with  a  round  perforating  hole  in  their  surface,  through  which  the 
insect  has  escaped;  and  are  much  inferior  in  astringency  to  the 
other  variety. 

Active  Principles,  These  are  tannic  add  of  the  variety  which 
forms  bluish-black  precipitates  with  the  sesquisalts  of  iron;  gallic 
add;  and  probably  a  distinct  bittef  prindple.  It  is  the  tannic  acid 
upon  which  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  chiefly  depend.  Galls  im- 
part their  active  properties  to  water  and  alcohoL 

Incampatibles.  A  strong  infusion  yields  precipitates  with  concen- 
trated muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids;  lime-water;  the  carbonates  of 
potassa  and  ammonia;  the  soluble  salts  of  iron,  manganese,  lead, 
and  copper;  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  mercury;  tartar  emetic;  the 
infusions  of  all  vegetable  substances  which  contain  an  organic 
alkali,  as  opium,  ipecacuanha,  Peruvian  bark,  &c.,  and  of  various 
other  active  vegetable  medicines,  as  columbo  and'  digitalis ;  and 
solutions  of  starch,  albumen,  and  gelatin. 

affects  on  the  System.  As  galls  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  astringent  principle,  they  are  among  the  most  powerful  medicines 
belonging  to  the  class.  Their  effects  are  those  already  described  in 
the  general  observations  on  astringents;  but  they  exercise  also 
some  tonic  influence,  probably  connected  with  their  bitterness. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Though  not  less  efficacious  than  other 
astringents,  in  the  diseases  in  which  simple  astringency  is  in- 
dicated, they  are  little  used  internally;  and  of  late  have  been 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  tannic  acid  extracted  from  them, 
which  has  their  astringent  virtues,  in  a  concentrated  state,  without 
their  bitterness.  They  are,  however,  occasionally  used  in  diarrhcea; 
and  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  obstinate  flatulence  and 
tympanites,  dependent  upon  an  atonic  state  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  I  have,  in  this  affection,  prescribed  with  great  apparent 
benefit  an  infusion  of  galls  and  fefinel-seed,  made  in  the  proportion 
of  half  an  ounce  of  the  former,  and  two  drachms  of  the  latter,  to  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  small  wineglassful 
three  times  a  day.    It  probably  acts,  in  the  correction  of  flatulence, 
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in  some  degree,  by  constringing  the  capillarieS|  and  preventing 
the  evolution  of  gaseous  matter  from  the  blood. 

Galls  have  been  recommended  as  an  antidote  to  the  vegetable 
alkaloids,  and  the  medicines  containing  them,  as  opium,  belladonna, 
stramonium,  hyoscyamus,  conium,  and  nux  vomica,  upon  the  sup- 
position that,  the  tannates  of  these  principles  being  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter, they  are  rendered  less  active  by  the  combination.  But  it  has 
been  shown  that,  in  respect  to  one  at  least  of  these  alkaloids,  namely 
quinia,  the  tannate  is  scarcely  if  at  all  less  efficacious  than  the 
soluble  salts;  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  all  of  them.  Galls 
should  not,  therefore,  be  relied  on  as  an  antidote  in  any  case  of 
poisoning  with  these  organic  alkalies,  whether  isolated  or  in  their 
native  state  of  combination;  and,  if  exhibited  at  all,  should  be  used 
merely  as  adjuvants  to  measures  calculated  to  evacuate  the  poison 
jfrom  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  pre- 
sumed efficacy  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  tartar  emetic;  at  least 
this  antimonial  has  been  repeatedly  known  to  vomit  actively,  when 
prescribed,  in  the  ordinary  emetic  dose,  in  connexion  with  sub- 
stances containing  tannic  acid. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  powdered  galls  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains,  which  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day.  An  in/usu^ 
made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  may 
be  administered  as  often  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful. 

The  Officinal  Tincture  (TiNCTURA  GALL-ffl,  U.S.)  is  more  used  as  a 
chemical  test  than  as  a  medicine,  but  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of 
from  one  to  three  fluidrachms.  By  time  and  exposure  the  tannic 
acid  contained  in  it  is  apt  to  be  converted  into  gallic  acid ;  and  its 
virtues,  whether  as  a  test  or  as  a  medicine,  may  be  thus  impaired. 

A  powerfully  astringent  preparation  was  much  used,  in  obstinate 
cases  of  diarrhoea,  by  the  late  Drs.  Physick  and  Parrish,  of  this 
city,  made  by  introducing  into  a  cup  two  or  three  drachms  of 
coarsely  powdered  galls,  pouring  over  the  powder  three  or  four 
fluidouuces  of  brandy,  putting  upon  iron  skewers  placed  near  each 
other  over  the  top  of  the  cup  several  pieces  of  loaf  sugar,  then  set- 
ting fire  to  the  brandy,  and  allowing  it  to  burn  until  the  alcohol 
was  so  far  consumed  that  it  would  burn  no  longer.  The  sugar  was 
melted  in  the  flames,  and,  falling  into  the  liquid,  made  a  rich  syrup, 
which  was  carefully  poured  off  from  the  dregs,  and  given  in  the 
dose  of  a  fluidrachm. 

Maternally  galls  are  much  and  efficaciously  employed.  In  the 
form  of  infusion,  prepared  as  above  mentioned,  the  medicine  may 
be  used  as  a  gargle  in  chronic  angina  and  relaoced  uvula^  as  an  in- 
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jection  in  gleet,  leucorrhcea^  and  prolapsus  of  ilie  uterus  and  rectum; 
and  as  a  lotion  in  piles  and  flahby  ulcers. 

The  Ointment  of  Oalls  (Unguentum  Gall^,  U.  S.)  is  an  excel- 
lent  local  application  in  piles^  prolapsus  aniy  and  flabby  and  in- 
dolent ulcers;  and  may  be  rendered  still  more  efficacious,  in  the  two 
former  affections,  particularly  when  in  an  irritated  state,  if  combined 
with  a  little  powdered  opium,  as  in  the  compound  ointment  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeias. 

Two  officinal  preparations  considerably  used  are  made  from 
galls,  namely,  tannic  and  gallic  acids. 

1.  TANMIO  ACID.  —  AcmuM  Tannicum,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Dub, — 
Tannin  of  Galls. — GaUo-tannic  Acid. 

Origin.    This  is  the  variety  of  tannic  acid  which  precipitates  the 
sesquisalts  of  iron  of  a  bluish-black  colour.    Besides  galls,  it  is 
{band  in  different  products  of  the  oak,  and  in  various  other  vegetable 
astringents.    Other  varieties  of  tannic  acid  precipitate  the  salts  of 
iron  of  a  greenish-black  or  grayish-black  colour,  and  are  apt  to  be 
associated  with  a  reddish  or  reddish-brown  colour  in  the  medicine 
containing  them,  as  in  kino,  catechu,  and  rhatany.    These  all  differ 
from  that  now  under  consideration,  in  not  being  convertible  into 
gallic  acid,  upon  exposure  in  the  state  of  infusion  to  the  atmo- 
spheric air.    They  probably  differ  among  themselves,  and  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  tannic  acid  here  referred  to,  and  from  one 
another,  by  designative  epithets  derived  from  the  medicine.    Thus, 
the  variety  derived  from  kino  may  be  called  kino-tannic  acid,  that 
from  catechu,  caiechu-iannic  acid,  &c.     Tannic  acid  is  extracted 
from  galls  by  means  of  ether  containing  a  little  water.    The  liquid 
is  passed  through  powdered  galls,  and  after  passing  separates  into 
two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  holds  the  tannic  acid  in  solution, 
wd  yields  it  on  evaporation. 

Sensible  and   Chemical  Properties.     Gallo-tannic  acid  is  solid, 

^P^^gy,  light,  white  with  frequently  a  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow 

tint,  inodorous,  and  of  a  strongly  astringent  taste,  without  bitter- 

^^   It  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  Jess  so  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 

iosolable  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.     Its  incompatibilities  are  the 

same  with  those  of  galls  (see  page  109),  which  owe  their  chemical 

stations  with  other  substances  chiefly  to  this  principle.     Exposed 

in  solution  to  the  air,  it  is  slowly  changed  into  gallic  acid,  with  the 

escape  of  carbonic  acid. 

Effects  on  the  System.    Tannic  acid,  being  the  peculiar  active 
principle  of  the  vegetable  astringents,  must  afiect  the  system  in 
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the  same  manner  as  these  medicines,  so  far  as  their  astringency 
is  concerned,  with  this  di£ferenoe  only,  that  it  exceeds  them  all 
greatly  in  power.  In  reference  to  topical  effect  alone,  it  is  pro- 
bably the  most  energetic  astringent  known.  In  its  general  action, 
it  is  inferior  to  some  of  the  mineral  substances  belonging  to 
the  class.  In  consequence  of  its  strong  affinity  for  some  of  the 
proximate  constituents  of  the  tissues  and  of  the  blood,  as  albumen, 
gelatin,  and  fibrin,  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  compounds,  if 
is  probably  never  taken  unchanged  into  the  circulation.  Indeed, 
it  could  scarcely  exist  as  tannic  acid  in  the  blood.  Experiments 
with  tannic  acid  upon  dogs  have  shown  that,  when  it  is  given 
freely  to  these  animals,  the  urine  becomes  darker,  and  yields  evi- 
dences, upon  chemical  examination,  of  the  presence  of  gallic  and 
pyrogallic  acids.  Into  these  acids,  therefore,  or  into  something 
intermediate  between  them  and  itself  the  tannic  acid  is  probably 
converted  on  entering  the  circulation.  This  presumption  is  ren- 
dered more  plausible  by  the  fact^  that  gallic  acid  does  not,  like  the 
tannic,  form  insoluble  compounds  with  the  animal  principles  above 
mentioned.  Now,  as  this  acid  is  greatly  less  astringent  than  the 
tannic,  we  can  readily  account  for  the  much  greater  power  of  the 
latter  as  a  local  than  as  a  general  astringent  Among  its  local 
effects  are  of  course  those  which  it  produces  in  the  bowels;  for 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  it  is  brought  into  as  close 
contact  as  with  the  skin. 

In  moderate  doses,  tannic  acid  is  said  to  produce  warmth  in  th^ 
stomach,  and  somewhat  to  excite  the  appetite.  It  undoubtedly 
tends  to  diminish  the  number  and  quantity  of  the  stools.  Largely 
given,  it  causes  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  epigastrium,  not 
unfrequently  nausea,  and  sometimes  obstinate  constipation. 

Therapeutic  Application.  When  pure  astringency  is  required,  tan- 
nic acid  is  preferable  to  the  crude  medicines  containing  it^  irom  its 
comparatively  small  dose,  its  less  unpleasant  taste,  its  less  liability 
to  offend  the  stomach,  and  from  the  circumstance  that,  not  being 
associated  with  principles  having  a  different  action  from  its  own, 
it  can  be  given  in  cases  in  which  the  crude  medicine,  in  cons^ 
quence  of  containing  such  principles,  may  be  contraindicated. 

1.  Internally,  it  may  be  used  most  advantageously  in  affections 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  the  inner  surface  of  whidi  it  comet 
into  direct  contact.  In  all  cases  of  diarrhoea,  and  chronic  dytenierf, 
demanding  the  use  of  astringents,  especially  in  the  former  of  these 
diseases,  it  is  very  useful.  It  may  even  be  employed  in  these  a£foo- 
tions,  in  some  instances,  when  the  medicines  containing  it  could  not. 
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in  coDsequence  of  associating  too  mnch  of  a  tonic  or  stimulating 
property  with  their  astringencj.    In  cholera  infantum  it  may  fre- 
qaently  be  associated  usefully  with  the  other  medicines  employed. 
It  is  asserted  to  have  produced  extraordinary  effects  in  epidemic 
thoUra^  in  which  it  may  be  given  at  any  stage  so  long  as  copious 
evacuations  continue.    From  the  rapidity  and  violence  of  this  dis- 
ease, it  must  be  given  more  largely  than  in  most  other  affections; 
from  five  to  ten  grains  being  required,  to  be  repeated  every  half 
hour  or   hour  until  the  discharges  are  checked.    In  Iiemorrhage 
from  the  stomach  and  boiveb,  not  connected  with  high  vascular 
irritation  or  acute  inflammation,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy,  and  per- 
haps, as  a  general  rule,  the  most  efficient  of  all  the  astringents 
excepting  alum  and  acetate  of  lead.    lu  heematemesis  it  should  be 
given  preferably  in  solution,  as  it  will  thus  act  more  promptly  and 
equably  upon  the  bleeding  surface.    In  intestinal  hemorrliage,  on  the 
contrary,  the  pilular  form  is  to  be  preferred,  because,  in  this  state, 
the  medicine  will  be  more  likely  to  pass  through  the  stomach 
unaltered,  .and  thus  reach  the  seat  of  its  destined  action.     In  all 
these  affections,  it  should  generally  be  combined  with  opium,  and 
often  also  with  ipecacuanha,  the  proportions  of  which  should  vary 
to  suit  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.    Acetate  of  lead 
is  generally  indicated  at  the  same  time.    Should  this  and  the  tannic 
acid  have  been  employed  separately  without  success,  they  may  be 
given  conjointly ;  for,  though  the  tannate  of  lead  would  be  formed, 
yet  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  might  prove  more  effica- 
dous,  in  certain  cases,  especially  in  the  intestinal  affection,  than 
either  of  the  two  medicines  alone. 

Though  less  efficacious  in  complaints  the  seat  of  which  it  cannot 
directly  reach,  tannic  acid  has  yet  been  highly  recommended,  as  an 
internal  remedy,  in  various  morbid  discharges,  whether  secretory 
or  hemorrhagic,  proceeding  from  other  sources  than  the  alimentary 
canal.  Profuse  and  exhausting  expectoration,  whether  mucous  or  puru- 
lent, colliquative  sweats,  excessive  diuresis,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  blad- 
der^ hssmoptysis,  hssmaturia,  and  menorrhagia,  are  the  affections  of 
this  kind  in  which  it  has  been  used^  But  in  all  of  them  I  should 
prefer  the  mineral  astringents;  and  the  probability  is  that  gallic 
add  might  prove  little  less  effective  than  the  tannic. 

Br.  S.  Scott  Alison  recommends  the  acid  as  an  excellent  lemedy 

in  dyspepsia,  in  which  he  states  that  it  promotes  the  appetite, 

relieves  flatulence,  and  not  unfrequently,  instead  of  constipating, 

produces  a  healthy  action  of  the  bowels.    It  would  probaUy  prove 

VOL.  I.— 8 
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not  less  efficacious  than  galls,  in  obstinate  flatulence  and  tympan 
dependent  on  relaxation  of  the  bowel.  It  is  asserted  to  have  b 
very  successful  in  the  cure  of  intermiitenta,  and  has  been  gi^ 
as  an  anthelminticj  in  the  dose  for  children  of  from  five  to 
grains.  Tannic  acid  has  also,  like  galls,  been  recommended  as 
antidote  to  the  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  certain  meta 
salts,  especially  tartar  emetic;  but,  for  reasons  already  mention 
it  should  not  be  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  other  measures.  (I 
page  110.) 

Administration.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  ten  grains,  to  be  repeat 
in  chronic  cases,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  those  requirinj 
speedy  impression,  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours.  The  medic 
may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution.  In  the  latter  form,  it  is  best 
ministered  in  connection  with  syrup ;  which  may  be  either  sim] 
or  medicated  by  the  addition  of  some  agreeable  flavouring  s 
stance,  as  one  of  the  aromatic  volatile  oils  or  tinctures.  Syi 
of  orange  peel  or  of  ginger  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  1 
strength  of  the  solution  should  be  such,  that  from  one  to  fi 
fluidrachms  may  contain  the  required  dose  of  the  medicine. 

2.  Externally^  tannic  acid  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes 
which  astringents  are  indicated,  and  will  be  found  among  the  m 
effective  of  them.  It  has  been  specially  recommended  in  the  fu 
lent  ophthalmia  of  infants;  in  epistaxis  and  chronic  coryTsa;  in  angi 
prolapsed  uvula,  ulcerous  affections  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  excessivem 
vaiion,  bleeding  and  spongy  gums,  bleeding  from  the  socket  of  an  eoctrat 
tooth,  &c.;  in  gonorrhoea,  gleet,  leucorrhosa,  and  prolapsed  uterus; 
bleeding  from  the  rectum,  prolapsus  ani,  and  hemorrhoidal  affedi 
generally;  and,  finally,  in  flabby  and  fungous  ulcers,  and  various  er\ 
tive  affections.  In  these  complaints  it  may  be  used  in  solution,  po 
der,  or  ointment.  For  injection  into  the  eye,  the  nostrils,  the  uretl 
or  vagina,  and  the  rectum,  and  for  gargles,  the  form  of  solution  shoe 
be  used,  the  medium  strength  of  which  may  be  five  grains  to  t 
fluidounce  of  water.  A  much  stronger  solution,  containing  o 
part  of  the  acid  to  three  of  water,  has  been  recommended  in  pa; 
lent  ophthalmia,  and  for  ulcers  and  specks  on  the  cornea;  wb 
one  considerably  weaker,  containing  not  more  than  a  grain  or  t 
in  the  fluidounce,  to  begin  with,  should  be  used  as  a  collyriam 
commencing  or  retreating  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  of 
catarrhal  character.  In  the  form  of  pounder,  the  acid  has  been  i 
ployed  in  epistaxis,  being  snufied  up  the  nostril,  or  blown 
through  a  quilL;  and  as  a  remedy  in  spongy  gums,  and  foul  old  i 
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bleeding  tdoers,  to  which  it  may  be  applied  by  sprinkling  or  dusting 
it  over  the  sorfiuse.  It  has  also  been  particularly  recommended  in 
Anmie  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac;  being  applied,  by  means 
of  a  fine  camel's-hair  pencil,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  puncta  lachry- 
malia,  after  the  matter  has  been  evacuated  from  the  sac  by  pressure. 
An  ointment  may  be  made  by  rubbing  two  scruples  first'  with 
twenty  minims  of  water  into  a  paste,  and  afterwards  with  an  ounce 
of  lard;  and  the  preparation  may  be  weakened  by  adding  any  de- 
sirable quantity  of  lard.  Tn  this  form  it  may  be  used  in  piles,  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  sore  nipples,  and  old  ulcers.  In  the  form  of 
hsaenges,  each  containing  half  a  grain  of  the  acid,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  chronic  angina  and  relaxation  of  the  uvula;  the 
lozenge  being  held  in  the  mouth,  and  swallowed  as  it  slowly  dis- 
solves. 

SL  OALIiIO  ACID. — ^AcmuM  Galucum,  U,  S,,  Lond,,  Duh. 

Origin.  Gallic  acid  is  procured  from  galls,  either  through  the 
gallic  acid  fermentation  which  these  undergo  when  exposed,  in  the 
state  of  powder,  to  water  and  atmospheric  air,  or  through  the  re- 
agency  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  acid  is  in  delicate,  silky, 
acicular  crystals,  colourless  when  quite  pure,  somewhat  brownish  as 
commonly  kept  in  the  shops,  inodorous,  of  an  acidulous  slightly 
astringent  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  freely  in  hot  water, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  produces 
a  deep  bluish-black  colour  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  but  has  no  efiect  on  that  of  the  sulphate  of  the 
protoxide,  and  difiers  from  tannic  acid  in  not  causing  precipitates 
with  gelatin,  albumen,  or  salts  of  the  organic  alkalies. 

Effects  on  the  System.  In  small  doses,  gallic  acid  produces  no 
sensible  efiect  when  swallowed,  and,  in  the  largest  ever  given  for 
medical  purposes,  is  said  to  occasion  only  a  feeling  of  internal 
beat  Externally  applied,  it  produces  little  of  the  corrugating 
effects  characteristic  of  the  astringents. 

Therapeutic  Application.  This  substance  has  but  recently  been 
employed  as  a  medicine.  Formerly  supposed  t6  be  the  active 
principle  of  the  vegetable  astringents,  though  not  used  in  the  iso- 
lated state,  it  lost  this  reputation  almost  entirely  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  much  greater  astring^ncy  of  tannic  acid;  and  it  is  only  within 
a  few  years,  that  it  has  partially  recovered  its  original  credit. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great  inferiority  to  tannic  acid  in 
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affections  of  the  skin,  alimeutary  canal,  and  all  those  parts  wit 
which  the  medicine  can  be  brought  into  direct  contact.  But,  n< 
having  those  chemical  relations  which  render  the  absorption  of  tann 
acid  as  such  impossible,  it  may  enter  the  circulation,  and  thus  reac 
all  parts  of  the  system ;  and,  as  tannic  acid  may  possibly  be  coi 
verted  into  gallic  acid  before  being  absorbed,  and  through  th: 
agent  produce  all  its  general  effects  upon  the  system  at  large,  th 
inference  is  not  unreasonable,  that  the  latter  medicine  might,  pei 
haps,  be  substituted  for  the  former,  without  disadvantage,  in  al 
cases  in  which  the  effects  are  to  be  produced  through  admixUur 
with  the  blood.  We  might  go  further,  and  calculate  upon  result 
even  more  feivourable  from  the  gallic  than  the  tannic  acid;  as,  indc 
pendently  of  its  more  ready  entrance  into  the  circulation,  it  is  les 
apt  to  disturb  the  stomach  and  constipate  the  bowels,  and  thus  t 
interfere  with  digestion.  Experience,  however,  upon  these  points  i 
not  yet  settled ;  and,  though  gallic  acid  has  been  of  late  much  em 
ployed,  very  different  opinions  have  been  given  of  its  efficienoj 
These  remarks  on  the  relative  efficiency  of  gallic  and  tannic  acidi 
have  reference  only  to  the  latter  acid  as  it  is  procured  from  galls. 

The  complaints  in  which  it  may  be  most  advantageously  givei 
are  the  hemorrhages,  and  especially  those  proceeding  from  part 
which  are  conveniently  accessible  only  through  the  circulation,  ai 
hrnnoptyaisj  hematuria,  and  menorrhagia  or  uterine  hemorrhage.  Ii 
the  last  mentioned  affection  it  has  proved  peculiarly  efiQcacious;  anc 
in  haBmaturia  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  to.  be  so,  as  it  passe 
out  of  the  system  through  the  kidneys.  In  all  thes'e  complaints^  i 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  quite  destitute  of  irritant  or  gene 
ral  stimulant  properties,  at  least  in  medicinal  doses,  and  it  is  no 
improbable  that  it  is  somewhat  sedative  to  the  circulation,  or  refri 
gerant,  like  many  other  vegetable  acids.  The  power  has  bees 
claimed  for  it  of  arresting,  in  some  degree,  the  escape  of  albumen 
from  the  blood  in  cases  of  albuminous  urine;  and  it  has  been  em- 
ployed with  supposed  benefit  in  chronic  mucous  discharges  from  A$ 
urinary  organs.  It  has  been  found,  moreover,  one  of  the  most 
effective  remedies  in  cases  of  chylo-serous  or  spontaneously  coaguhkik 
urine. 

The  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains  three  times  a  day.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  made  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  wiUi 
syrup  and  powdered  gum  Arabic;  in  the  form  of  powder;  or  io 
liquid  mixture. 
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II.  OAK  BARK. 
QuERCUs  Cortex,  Ed. — Quercus,  Land.,  Dub. 

WHITE  OAK  BARK.— QuKBCUS  alba,  U.S. 
BLACK  OAK  BARK.— Qubrcus  infectoria,  U.S. 

The  bark  of  most  of  the  oaks  is  possessed  of  properties  very 
nearly  identical,  so  that  one  species  may  generally  be  substituted 
for  another  without  great  disadvantage.  Q.  Rohur  and  Q.  peduncu- 
Zo^  the  latter  of  which  is  the  common  British  oak,  are  the  species 
most  used  in  Europe;  Q.  alba  or  American  white-oak,  Q.  prinus  or 
white  chestnut-oak,  Q.  moniana  or  rock  chestnut-oak,  Q.falcata  or 
Spanish  oak,  and  other  indigenous  species,  have  been  indifferently 
need  in  this  country.  Our  Pharmacopoeia  has  adopted  Q.  alba  or 
wlite-oak,  as  the  representative  of  the  oaks  in  general,  being  one 
of  the  most  astringent,  and  Q.  Unctana^  or  black-oak,  as  possessing 
somewhat  different  properties,  and  requiring  a  separate  consider 
>tion.  It  is  the  inner  bark,  in  all  the  species,  which  is  principally 
efficacious,  and  which  should,  therefore,  be  employed  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  epidermis,  when  this  is  readily  separable.  The  bark  is  better 
from  the  young  branches  than  the  old,  and  gathered  in  the  spring 
than  at  other  seasons.       « 

Sensible  Properties.  The  inner  bark  has  a  coarse,  fibrous  tex- 
tare;  a  light-brownish  or  reddish-brown  colour ;  a  slight  pecu- 
liar odour,  little  perceptible  in  single  pieces,  but  very  obvious  in 
^^^\  and  a  rough,  astringent,  bitterish  taste. 

Jidive  Principles.  These  are  tannic  acid  of  the  kind  found  in 
plls,  gallic  acid^  and  a  bitter  crystallizable,  neuter  substance  called 
T^mn^  which  has  been  found  in  the  bark  of  European  oaks,  and 
probably  exists  in  most  or  all  of  the  species.  Of  these  principles, 
tttmic  acid  is  the  most  abundant  and  most  important.  They  are 
^  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol. 

Incompatibles.  These  are  the  same  essentially  as  those  of  galls ; 
W  the  bark  of  the  British  oak  is  said  not  to  precipitate  tartar 
emetic. 

Peculiarities  of  Q.  tinctoria^  or  Black-oak  Bark.     This  variety  is 

inore  bitter  than  most  of  the  others,  and  differs  also  in  staining 

Ae  saliva  yellow  when  chewed.    Besides  the  tannic  and  gallic 

idds,  it  contains  a  peculiar  colouring  principle,  called  quercitrin, 

which  renders  it  valuable  as  a  dye-stuff,  in  which  capacity  the 
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coarsely  powdered  bark  is  considerably  used  uader  the  name  ol 
quercitron. 

affects  on  the  System.  The  effects  of  oak  bark  are  those  of  a  mild 
astringent  and  tonic.  Experiments  performed  with  it  at  the  vete 
rinary  school  of  Lyons  appear  to  show  that,  when  largely  taken 
it  renders  the  blood  redder,  thicker,  and  more  viscid,  and  at  the 
same  time  diminishes  the  putrefactive  tendency  after  death.  The 
blood  of  a  horse,  which  was  made  to  take  twenty  pounds  of  the  bari 
in  a  month,  was  said,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  have  undergone  the 
change  referred  to ;  and  the  body  of  the  animal,  which  was  kiUedj 
remained  two  months  without  the  least  sign  of  putrefaction. 

Blackoak  bark  is  said  to  differ  from  the  other  varieties  in  having 
some  tendency  to  operate  on  the  bowels. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Oak-bark  has  been  used  internally  in 
chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  in  passive  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels 
and  in  intermittent  fever;  but  it  is  little  employed  in  this  way. 
The  inhalation  of  the  odorous  matter  which  exhales  from  large 
quantities  in  mass,  has  been  thought  to  be  advantageous  in 
2)hthisis;  because  this  disease  has  been  observed  to  prevail  Iea£ 
among  tanners  than  with  other  classes  of  people;  but  more  accix 
rate  and  copious  statistical  details  are  wanted  to  establish  the  fad 
The  black  oak  bark,  in  consequence  of  its  supposed  irritant  efiEed 
on  the  bowels,  should  not  be  given  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

The  topical  use  of  the  bark  is  much  greater  than  the  interna 
The  decoction  has  been  employed  as  a  bath,  especially  in  childrei 
in  marasmuSj  scrofula^  chronic  diarrhoea,  cholera  infantum,  and  int^r 
mittent  fever.  It  has  also  been  found  useful  as  a  gargle  in  prO' 
lapsus  of  the  uvula  and  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  as  an  injection 
in  leucorrhoea,  prolapsus  uteri,  prolapsus  ani,  and  dropsical  cysts^ 
and  as  a  wash,  or  in  the  form  of  poultice,  in  piles,  old  and  dbstir 
note  ulcers,  edematous  swellings  of  the  limbs  and  joints,  and  even  in 
the  cure  of  reducible  hernias,  aided  by  the  use  of  a  truss.  The 
powder  made  into  a  cataplasm  is  said  to  have  been  useful  in  e9> 
ternal  gangrene ;  and  the  infusion  taken  from  tanners'  vats  has 
been  beneficially  employed  in  old,  flabby,  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

Administration.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  An 
extract  made  by  boiling  the  decoction  to  dryness  has  been  given 
in  half  the  quantity.  The  decoction  prepared  by  boiling  an  ouna 
in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  a  pint,  is  given  in  the  dose  of  im 
fluidounces.  In  each  instance,  the  dose  may  be  repeated  from  thre 
to  six  times  in  a  day.  For  external  use,  the  decoction  may  be  mad 
with  twice  the  proportion  of  bark  just  mentioned. 
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The  fruiL  of  the  oak,  or  acam^  is  more  astringent  and  bitter  than 
the  bark,  and  has  been  considerablj  used  in  scrofulous  afifections. 
It  is  said  to  be  more  efficacious  when  previously  roasted,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  supposed  beneficial  influence  of  the  resulting  ernpy- 
reomatic  products  upon  the  nervous  system.  The  most  agreeable 
Form  for  use  is  that  of  an  infusion  or  decoction,  prepared  from  the 
roasted  and  ground  fruit,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  coffee,  and 
Utken  like  that  with  sugar  and  cream.  For  an  adult,  half  an  ounce 
of  acorns  may  thus  be  prepared  for  each  morning  and  evening 
meal ;  for  a  child,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  with  a  conve- 
nient quantity  of  water. 

Acorns  have  been  sometimes  used  as  food  in  periods  of  famine; 
but  they  are  said  to  produce  for  a  time  obstinate  constipation, 
followed  in  the  end  by  diarrhoea  and  cholera. 


III.  KINO.  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

The  name  of  kino  was  first  conferred  upon  an  astringent  pro- 
duct, introduced  into  use  by  Dr.  Fothergill  of  London,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  supposed  to  be  the  concrete  juice 
of  Pterocarpus  erinaceus,  a  tree  growing  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  But  the  same  name  has  since  been  extended  to  similar 
products  from  other  sources,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  a 
generic  title  for  various  concrete  juices,  of  a  reddish-brown  or 
blackish  colour,  an  astringent  taste,  and  existing  either  in  the  state 
oi  minute,  shining,  angular  fragments,  or  of  larger  masses  very 
readily  breaking  into  such  fragments.  The  varieties  now  in 
nae  are  the  M  India  hinOj  the  West  India  or  Jamaica  kino,  and  the 
SovA  American  or  Caracas  kino.  The  E.  India  variety  is  most  em- 
ployed. 

1.  East  India  Kino  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  Pterocarpus  Mar- 
supium^  a  large  tree  growing  in  the  mountains  upon  the  Malabar 
coast  of  Hindostan.  It  is  in  small,  irregular,  angular,  brittle, 
glistening  fragments,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  almost  black  colour, 
redder  and  lighter  in  powder,  inodorous,  of  a  bitterish  strongly 
astringent  taste  followed  by  a  sense  of  sweetness,  softening  in  the 
mouth  when  chewed,  adhering  somewhat  to  the  teeth,  and  staining 
the  saliva  blood-red.  Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  all  its  active 
matter,  receiving  from  it  a  deep-red  colour. 

Its  active  principle  is  tannic  acid  of  the  variety  which  precipitates 
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the  sesquisalts  of  iron  of  a  greenish  or  olive  black  ooloar,  callec 
kino-tannic  acid.  This  differs  also  from  the  tannio  acid  of  galls,  ii 
being  converted,  by  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air,  into  a  brick 
red,  tasteless,  and  inert  matter,  instead  of  into  gallic  acid.  Be 
sides  this  principle,  there  is  also  exiraclive  maUer^  upon  which  pos 
sibly  the  bitterness  may  depend. 

Its  chemical  reacti0ns  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  tannic  acic 
of  galls,  except  that  the  alkalies  finvor  its  solubility  in  water,  whik 
they  destroy  its  astringency. 

2.  West  India,  or  Jamaica  Kino  is  said  to  be  an  extract  of  the 
wood  and  bark  of  Coccohha  uvifera^  growing  in  the  West  Indies 
but  this  origin  is  somewhat  doubtful;  and  specimens  which  I  havi 
seen  under  that  name,  bad  the  appearance  of  an  inspissated  juice 
and  probably  were  so;  as,  on  chemical  examination,  they  wen 
found  to  contain  a  resinous  ingredient 

In  sensible  properties^  in  the  characters  of  its  active  principle^  ii 
solubility^  and  general  cheynical  reactions^  it  is  not  materially  differeni 
from  the  preceding  variety ;  except  that,  instead  of  being  imported 
in  minute  fragments,  it  has  been  brought  to  this  country  in  a  com 
pact  mass  in  gourds,  and  breaks  into  rather  larger  and  more  re€ 
tangular  fragments,  less  glistening,  and  not  quite  so  dark. 

8.  South  Amebican,  or  Caracas  Kino  is  brought  from  tb 
northern  coast  of  South  America;  but  its  botanical  source  is  nz 
known.  It  is  in  large  irregular  masses,  which,  after  importation 
are  broken  up  into  small  irregular  fragments,  less  sharply  angular 
glistening,  and  dark-coloured  than  the  E.  India  variety,  and  in  these 
respects  closely  resembling  that  from  the  W.  Indies.  In  taste  and 
smell,  solubility,  the  character  of  its  active  principle,  and  in  general 
chemical  relations,  it  resembles  the  preceding  variety. 

Besides  these  varieties  of  kino,  there  is  the  Botany  Bay  IiM^ 
from  Eucalyptus  resinifera  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a  product 
named  Butea  gum  from  Butea  frondosa  of  Hindostan,  both  of  which 
have  the  general  properties  of  this  drug,  but  are  scarcely  used  ia 
the  United  States.    (See  U,  S.  Dispensatory) 

Effects  on  Hie  System.  So  far  as  they  have  been  investigated,  the 
effects  of  kino  are  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  galls ;  bat 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  exert  an  equal  influence  through  the 
circulation ;  as  their  tannic  acid  is  not  capable,  like  that  of  gall 
and  oak  bark,  of  being  converted  into  absorbable  gallic  acid,  ba 
passes,  through  the  reagency  of  oxygen,  into  the  state  of  a  taste 
less,  insoluble,  and  inert  matter. 
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Tkerapeuiie  Application.  Kino  is  one  of  the  beat  of  the  vege- 
table astringents  for  internal  use,  on  account  of  its  purity,  and 
general  acceptability  to  the  stomach.  It  is  employed  chiefly  in 
diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and,  though  occasionally  pre- 
scribed internally  for  haemoptysis,  menorrhagia,  and  leucorrhoea,  it 
probably,  for  reasons  already  given,  exerts  little  influence  in  these 
complaints.  In  those  forms  of  diarrhoea  and  advanced  or  chronic 
dysentery^  in  which  astringents  are  indicated,  it  is  a  very  useful 
remedy,  and  much  employed  in  this  country.  It  may  also  be 
sometimes  used  advantageously  in  qpidemic  cholera^  in  order  to 
check  the  excessive  evacuations.  Pyrosis^  hwmcUemesis^  and  intes- 
Unal  hemorrhage  are  among  the  complaints  in  which  good  effects 
may  be  expected  from  it.  In  the  last  mentioned  affection,  occurring 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  low  fevers,  it  is  an  admirable  remedy. 
I  have  seen  it  promptly  check  the  most  alarming  hemorrhage  at- 
tendant on  typhoid  fever;  but  it  must  be  given  very  freely,  much 
more  so  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  In  all  these  com- 
plaints it  should  generally  be  associated  with  opium. 

Locally,  in  the  form  of  powder,  it  is  sometimes  efficacious  in 
arresting  hemorrhage  from  bleeding  surfaces.  In  a  bloody  tumour 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which  bled  alarmingly  upon  being  cut 
into,  I  once  succeeded  in  checking  the  hemorrhage,  after  trying 
other  means  unsuccessfully,  by  filling  the  incision  with  the  powder, 
and  causing  a  piece  of  patent  lint,  on  which  the  powder  was  thickly 
sprinkled,  to  be  pressed  firmly  by  the  tongue  against  the  tumour. 
In  the  same  form,  it  may  sometimes  be  sprinkled  beneficially  upon 
the  surface  of  flabby  ulcers.  In  the  form  of  infusion  also  it  is 
sometimes  topically  applied,  as  in  cases  of  epistaods^  relaxation  of  the 
uvula^  aphthae^  hucorrhcea,  and  obstinate  gonorrhoea;  but  its  liability 
to  stain  everything  which  it  touches  is  some  objection  to  this  mode 
of  employment 

Administration.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  which 
may  be  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours  in  cases  of  urgency, 
and  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  the  more  chronic.  In  bowel  com- 
plaints, it  is  frequently  associated  with  prepared  chalk  or  oyster 
shell,  and  one  of  the  liquid  preparations  of  opium,  in  the  form  of 
mixture,  made  by  suspending  the  insoluble  ingredients  in  some  aro- 
matic water,  by  means  of  gum  Arabic  aud  loaf  sugar. 

In  the  form  of  pill,  kino  may  be  given,  combined  with  acetate 
of  lead  and  opium,  in  cholera  and  diarrhoea.    Though  the  salt  of 
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lead  is  probably  decomposed  by  the  tannic  acid|  experience  ha 
proved  the  eflScacy  of  the  combination. 

Kino  may  also  be  prescribed  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  mad' 
by  mixing  the  powder  with  syrup  or  molasses ;  and  powdered  cin 
namon,  powdered  opium,  and  prepared  chalk,  one  or  all,  may  b 
added  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require. 

A  more  elegant  preparation  is  an  infusion,  made  in  the  propoi 
tion  of  two  drachms  of  kino  and  a  drachm  of  powdered  cinoamoi 
to  eight  fluidounces  of  boiling  water,  and  filtered  when  cold.  0 
this  one  or  two  tablespoonsful  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  sweetenet 
with  loaf  sugar,  and  mixed,  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  with  a  fiuidrachs 
of  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  g 
some  other  liquid  preparation  of  that  narcotic.  If  the  effects  c 
chalk  are  required,  this  antacid  may  be  mixed  with  the  infusion  b; 
the  intervention  of  powdered  gum  and  sugar. 

Tincture  of  Kino  (TiNCTPUBA  King,  U.  S.)  is  an  officinal  prepara 
tion,  and,  in  cases  where  the  alcoholic  menstruum  is  not  objection 
able,  may  be  given,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  added  U 
cretaceous  mixtures,  or  other  liquid  astringent  preparation.  I 
should,  however,  be  used  recently  made;  as  it  is  apt  to  gelatinis 
by  time,  and  to  lose  its  astringency. 


IV.  CATECHU.  U.  8.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin  and  Properties.  Catechu  is  an  extract  prepared  from  tl 
inner  wood  of  Acacia  Catechxi^  a  small  tree  growing  in  Hindostai 
Pegu,  and  other  parts  of  India.  It  is  in  masses  or  fragments  o 
diversified  shape  and  size,  usually  rusty-coloured  externally,  red- 
dish-brown internally,  with  a  fracture  generally  smooth  and  some- 
what shining,  but  sometimes  rough,  inodorous,  and  of  a  bitterish 
very  astringent  taste,  with  a  sweetish  after-taste.  It  yields  its  vi^ 
tues  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Active  Principle.  This  is  tannic  acid,  of  the  variety  which  yields 
with  the  sesquisalts  of  iron  a  greenish-black  or  olive-black  precipi- 
tate, and  may  be  called  catechu-tannic  acid.  Another  constituent,  tc 
which  it  probably  owes  its  sweetness,  is  catechuic  acid,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  known  to  possess  any  medical  virtues. 

Its  chemical  relations  are  the  same  as  those  of  kino. 

Effects  on  the  System.  So  far  as  the  effects  of  catechu  upon  thi 
system  can  be  traced,  they  are  almost  precisely  those  of  the  medi 
cine  last  described. 
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Therapeutic  Application.  Its  therapeutic  uses  are  also  the  same 
as  those  of  kino,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated  here.  It  is, 
however,  I  believe,  less  used  internally  in  this  country,  probably 
because  less  elegant  in  appearance,  and  usually  less  pure.  Some 
writers  speak  of  it  as  specially  advantageous  in  checking  excessive 
expectoration;  but  I  cannot  think  that  it  has  much  power  of  this 
kind.  As  a  topical  application,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  it  has  the 
advantage  over  kino  of  staining  less.  From  its  greater  hardness, 
it  is  better  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  angina,  with  relaoca- 
tion  or  elongation  of  the  uvula,  in  which  it  sometimes  proves  very 
useful  by  being  held  in  the  mouth  between  the  cheek  and  teeth, 
and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve.  Its  solution  in  the  saliva  is  thus 
brought  constantly,  as  it  is  swallowed,  into  contact  with  the  dis- 
eased parts,  and  keeps  up  a  steady  astringent  action  upon  them. 
In  the  form  of  powder,  it  is  also  occasionally  useful  in  spongy 
gums,  to  which  it  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pen- 
ciL  The  tincture  is  preferable  to  that  of  kino,  in  consequence  of 
being  less  liable  to  change  by  keeping. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  that  of  the 
Officinal  Tincture  (TiNOTURA  Catechu,  17. /S),  from  thirty  minims  to 
three  fluidrachms.  The  modes  of  administration  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  already  sufficiently  described  under  kino. 

GAMBIR. 

This  is  probably  the  old"  terra  Japonica.  It  is  usually  ranked 
with  the  varieties  of  catechu,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  vir- 
tues ;  but  it  has  a  wholly  different  origin,  being  an  extract  from  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots  of  Nauclea  Oambir  {Uhcaria  Oamhir,  De 
Candolle),  which  is  a  native  of  Eastern  India.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
cubes,  of  about  an  inch  in  size,  light  and  porous,  of  a  yellowish  or 
reddish-brown  colour,  lighter  within,  an  earthy  fracture,-  and  a 
strongly  astringent,  bitter,  and  sweetish  taste.  It  is  closely  analo- 
gous in  composition  to  catechu,  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, and  in  the  same  dose. 


V.  RHATANY. 

KRAMERIA.  U.S.,  Lond,,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin  and  Properties.    Rhatany  is  the  root  of  Krameria  triandra, 
%  shrub  growing  in  Peru.    It  is  usually  in  long,  cylindrical  pieces, 
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from  the  size  of  a  straw,  to  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  some- 
times in  the  form  of  radicles  attached  to  a  short,  thick,  common 
head.  The  root  consists  of  a  reddish-brown  bark,  in  which  the 
virtues  chiefly  reside,  and  of  an  interior  lighter-coloured,  but  still 
reddish  ligneous  portion.  It  yields  a  reddish  powder,  is  inodorous, 
but  of  a  slight  peculiar  smell  in  decoction,  and  has  a  bitter,  very 
astringent,  and  slightly  sweetish  taste.  Its  virtues  are  extracted 
by  water  and  alcohol,  but  are  impaired  by  boiling.  The  infusion 
and  tincture  are  reddish-brown. 

Active  Gmstituents.  Its  chief  active  principle  is  a  variety  of  tannu 
acidly  somewhat  peculiar  in  properties,  affording  a  deep  grayisk 
brown  precipitate  with  the  sesquisalts  of  iron,  and  converted  by 
oxidation,  especially  at  an  elevated  temperature,  into  an  inert 
apotheme.  It  contains,  also,  a  Utter  eoUracttve  which  may  have  tonio 
virtues;  and  a  peculiar  acid  called  hrameric^  for  which  some  influ- 
ence over  the  system  has  been  claimed,  but  of  which  little  is  knowa 

Its  chemical  reactions  are  the  same  essentially  as  those  of  the 
other  vegetable  astringents  in  general. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Bhatany  combines  the  effects  of  a  powerful 
astringent  with  those  of  a  gentle  tonic,  and  does  not^  in  these  re- 
spects, differ  observably  from  kino  and  catechu.  Like  these,  alsa 
it  may  operate  less  forcibly,  through  the  route  of  the  circuit 
tion,  than  the  tannic  acid  of  galls  or  the  astringents  containing  it 
because  its  active  principle,  instead  of  being  converted  by  oxida 
tion  into  gallic  acid,  which  is  at  once  absorbable  and  astringent 
becomes  under  that  process  an  insoluble  and  inert  apothem.  Bal 
this  view  of  its  action  ou  the  system  must  be  considered  as  some- 
what theoretical. 

Tlierapeutic  Applicaiion,  Rhatany  has  been  employed  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  vegetable  astringents  generally,  and  may  be 
considered  as  identical  in  its  therapeutic  application,  both  internal 
and  external  or  topical,  with  kino  and  catechu.  To  mention,  there- 
fore, in  this  place,  the  several  affections  for  which  it  has  been 
recommended  would  be  mere  repetition.  There  is  one  use  of  it^ 
however,  which  requires  special  notice;  as,  though  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that  either  of  the  astringents  just  mentioned  wouU 
answer  the  same  purpose,  yet  they  have  not  been  put  so  fully  ac 
rhatany  to  the  test  of  experiment.  The  use  referred  to  is  in  th( 
cure  of  that  most  painful  and  obstinate  affection,  known  by  th< 
name  of  fissure  of  the  anus.  M.  Bretonneau  found  injections  o 
krameria  an  almost  certain  remedy  in  that  complaint;  and  his  ex 
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perience  bas  been  confirmed  by  that  of  M.  Trousseau.    The  injec- 
tion employed  by  him  consisted  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the 
extract  of  rhatany,  dissolved  in  five  fluidounces  of  water,  to  which 
about  a  fluidrachm  of  the  tincture  of  rhatany  was  added.    This  waa 
administered  daily,  the  rectum  having  been  previously  cleared  out 
by  an  enema  of  warm  water,  or  some  mucilaginous  fluid.    The 
patient  usually  experienced  relief  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and  was 
effectually  cured  in  two  or  three  weeks.    In  the  use  of  the  remedy, 
the  pains  are  at  first  sometimes  aggravated ;  but  this  should  not 
prevent  a  perseverance  with  it.    Great  care  must  be  taken,  after 
the  cure,  to  keep  the  evacuations,  by  means  of  laxatives  if  neces- 
sary, in  a  soft  state,  so  as  to  prevent  a  reproduction  of  the  fissures. 
liM.  Trousseau  and  Blache  have  employed  the  same  remedy,  with 
great  benefit,  in  the  treatment  of  fissures  and  excoriations  of  the 
nipple  in  nursing  women.    They  first  wash  the  part  with  a  liquid 
consisting  of  5  parts  of  the  extract,  10  of  the  tincture,  and  100  of 
water,  and  then  introduce  into  the  fissures  the  extract  brought  into 
a  proper  consistence  by  means  of  the  white  of  eggs. 

AdminisiratunL  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  might  be  from  a 
Kmple  to  a  drachm;  but  the  medicine  is  seldom  used  in  this  form. 
The  most  elegant  preparation,  aud  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
vegetable  astringents,  is  the  Officinal  Extract  (Extractum  Kra- 
MERLB,  U.  S.)  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  our  national 
code.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  The  Tincture 
of  Wiatany  (TiNCTUBA  KRAMERLfi,  U.  S.),  and  Syrup  of  Rhatany 
(Sybupus  Kramerls,  Z7.  aS.),  are  also  officinal  preparations,  the 
former  of  which  is  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms, 
ind  tbe  latter,  which  is  especially  adapted  for  children,  in  that  of 
luilfaflaidounce  for  an  adult,  and  twenty  or  thirty  minims  for  a 
child  a  year  or  two  old. 


VI.  LOGWOOD. 

HiEMATOXYLON,  U.S.,  JSW.  —  Hjematoxylum,  Lond,,  Dub. 

Origin.    This  is  the  inner  or  heart-wood  of  Hsematoxylon  Cam- 

pecfitanum,  a  tree  of  medium  size,  growing  in  Campeachy,  and  on 

the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan, 

Aod  in  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  Islands,  into  which  it  is  said 

to  have  been  introduced  from  the  Continent. 

Sensible  Properties.    It  comes  in  billets  of  various  magnitude, 
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hard,  compact,  and  heavy,  of  a  red  or  yellowish-red  colour,  be 
coming  darker  and  almost  black  by  exposure,  of  a  peculiar  no 
disagreeable  odour,  and  a  sweet  somewhat  astringent  taste.  Ai 
kept  in  the  shops  for  use,  it  is  in  small  chips,  or  in  the  form  of : 
coarse  powder  produced  by  rasping.  It  yields  its  virtues,  with  i 
deep  purplish-red  colour,  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Active  Principles.  Its  chief  constituents  are  a  variety  of  tanm 
acid  in  small  proportion,  in  which  its  astringency  resides,  and .  i 
peculiar  colouring  principle  called  hssmatoxylvn^  to  which  it  owes 
its  colouring  properties,  and  its  sweetness. 

Chemical  Reactions,  The  decoction  of  logwood  produces  precipi 
tates  with  lime-water,  acetate  of  lead,  and  alum,  a  deep-violet  bla< 
with  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  reddish  curdy  flakes  witl 
a  solution  of  gelatin. 

Effects  on  the  System.  The  effects  of  logwood  on  the  system  an 
those  of  a  pure  mild  astringent,  without  bitterness,  and  without 
irritant  properties.  The  colouring  principle  appears  to  be  absorbed 
as  the  urine  is  reddened  by  the  internal  use  of  the  medicine. 

Therapeutic  Application.  This  astringent  is  applicable  to  miU 
cases  of  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysentery^  in  which  simple  astrio 
gency  is  required,  and  more  irritating  substances  might  be  injti 
rious.  It  is  especially  suited  to  the  diarrhoea  of  children,  and  ha 
been  considerably  employed  in  that  form  of  it  which  succeed 
cholera  infantum,  after  the  violence  of  the  disease  has  been  sub- 
dued. It  may  be  used  also  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  vege- 
table astringents,  but  is  too  feeble  for  much  effect,  unless  in  cases 
of  the  kind  above  referred  to. 

Administration.  The  only  two  forms  in  which  it  is  used  are  thoae 
of  the  Decoction  (Decoctum  H-fiMATOXYLi,  U.  S.)  and  Extract  (El- 
TRACTUM  H-fiMATOXYLi,  U.  S.),  toth  of  which  are  officinal.    In  the 
preparation  of  the  decoction,  an  ounce  of  the  rasped  wood  is  boiled 
with  two  pints  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  two  drachms  of  bruised  cin- 
namon may  sometimes  be  usefully  added  at  the  end  of  the  boiling. 
The  dose  is  two  or  three  fluidounces  for  an  adult,  two  or  three 
fluidrachms  for  a  child  of  two  years,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  or  more  frequently  if  required.    The  dose  of  the  ex- 
tract is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.    It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
pill  or  solution;  but,  if  pills  are  preferred,  they  should  be  taken 
freshly  prepared;   as  they  are  said  to  become  so  hard,  by  long 
keeping,  as  sometimes  to  pass  through  the  bowels  unchanged. 
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VIL  CRANESBILL. 

GERANIUM.  U.S. 

Origin  and  Properties.  This  name  has  been  given  to  the  root,  or 
rather  rhizoma  of  Oeranium  maculatum^  a  small,  herbaceous,  peren- 
nial plant,  growing  in  woods  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is 
Iq  pieces  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  somewhat  flattened,  wrin- 
kled, taberculated,  compact,  externally  brown,  internally  reddish- 
graj,  inodorous,  and  of  a  pure  astringent  taste,  without  bitterness, 
or  other  disagreeable  quality. 

Active  Principle.  This  is  tannic  acid,  having  the  general  properties 
of  that  principle,  but  of  what  precise  character  is  yet  undetermined; 
though,  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  some,  that  the  root  contains  also 
gallic  acid,  it  must  be  of  the  kind  found  in  galls.  We  need,  how- 
ever, a  more  accurate  analysis  of  this  medicine. 

Effects  and  Uses.  Cranesbill  has  the  effects  on  the  system  of  an 
efficient  but  pure  astringent  From  its  want  of  unpleasant  taste,  it 
is  particularly  suited  to  infants,  and  persons  of  delicate  palate  and 
stomach.  It  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  vegetable 
astringents  already  detailed,  whether  external  or  internal;  but  has 
been  most  highly  recommended,  as  an  internal  remedy,  in  chronic 
ikrrhoea  and  dysentery,  and,  as  a  topical  application,  in  cases  of 
(ijihihous  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  the  looseness  of  bowels  following  cholera  infantum,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  exemption  from  irritant  properties. 

Adffiinistratioji.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  twenty 
to  thirty  grains.  It  is,  however,  more  frequently  given  in  the 
form  of  decoction,  which  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
the  bruised  root  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  given 
in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidounces,  repeated  three  or  four  times 
iday.  For  infants  the  decoction  in  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  an 
ounce  to  a  pint,  is  an  eligible  .preparation,  and  may  be  given  to  a 
child  a  year  or  two  old  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  or 
fflore  largely  if  required.  An  extract  and  tincture  have  been  re- 
commended, but  are  little  used. 
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VIII.  BLACKBERRY  ROOT.— Rubus  Villosus.  U.  8, 

and 

DEWBERRY  ROOT.— Rubus  Tritialis.  U.  8. 

Origin,  The  blackberry  and  dewberry  roots  are  those  respect 
ively  of  JRubus  villosus  and  Rubus  irivialis^  indigenous  briers,  gro^ 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
.  Properties.  These  roots  are  cylindrical  or  branching,  with  \ 
brown  or  ash-coloured  bark,  and  a  central  woody  portion,  the  fop 
mer  of  which  is  of  a  bitter  and  strongly  astringent  taste,  the  lattei 
is  tasteless,  and  both  are  without  smell.  The  woody  part  is  inert 
and  either  the  smaller  roots,  or  the  bark  only  of  the  larger^  shoalc 
be  employed.    Water  and  alcohol  extract  all  their  virtues. 

Active  Principles.  These  are  tannic  acidj  and  probably  a  peculiar 
bitter  principle,  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 

Effects  on  the  System.  There  is  no  observable  difference  in  th< 
effects  of  these  roots.  Both  are  gentle  tonics,  and  energetic  astrin* 
gents. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Blackberry  and  dewberry  root  may  be 
employed  for  the  same  purposes  generally  as  the  bitter  vegetable 
astringents;  but  are  seldom  given  except  for  bowel  complaints,  io 
which  they  are  highly  esteemed  popular  remedies.  I  have  used 
them  in  diarrhoea  with  advantage.  They  are  applicable  only  to 
chronic  cases  of  this  disease,  or  to  such  as  are  connected  with  intes- 
tinal debility;  and  should  not  be  employed  when  there  is  general 
fever,  or  any  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe 
bowels.  They  are  a  favourite  domestic  remedy  in  the  diarrhoea 
which  follows  cholera  infantum. 

Administration.  They  are  usually  given  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  roots  in  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  water  to  a  pint,  and  administered  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful 
for  an  adult,  a  dessert-spoonful  for  a  child  two  years  old,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently.  It  may  be  well  to  add  to 
the  decoction,  at  the  end  of  the  boiling,  half  an  ounce  of  bruised 
orange  peel,  or  two  drachms  of  bruised  cinnamon,  in  order  to 
qualify  the  flavour,  and  render  the  preparation  more  acceptable  to 
the  stomach. 
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IX.  UVA  XJRSI.  U.8.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin  and  Properties.  Uva  ursi  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Arcto- 
siapkylas  Uva  Urai^  or  bearberry,  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  growing  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  and  extending  in 
the  United  States  as  &r  south  as  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  found 
abondantlj.  The  leaves  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long, 
somewhat  wedge-shaped,  thick  and  coriaceous,  with  a  smooth 
rounded  margin,  on  the  upper  surface  smooth,  shining,  and  brown- 
ish-green, on  the  lower  lighter  coloured  and  reticulated,  inodorous 
when  fresh,  of  a  hay-like  smell  when  dried,  and  of  a  strongly 
astringent,  bitterish,  and  ultimately  sweetish  taste.  Water  and 
officinal  alcohol  extract  all  their  virtues. 

Active  Principles.  These  are  tannic  add  of  the  kind  found  in 
galls,  gallic  acidj  bitter  extractive^  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hughes,  a 
peculiar  crystallizable  principle  called  by  him  ursin^  which  he  found 
to  be  diuretic  in  the  dose  of  a  grain.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.^  xix.  90.) 

The  ificompatibiKties  of  uva  ursi  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  galls. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Uva  ursi  is  astringent  and  gently  tonic, 
with  the  property  of  slightly  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine,  and 
at  the  same  time  altering  its  colour.  Its  astringent  principle  is  said 
toluiTe  been  detected  in  the  urine;  but  it  was  probably  the  gallic 
acid,  not  the  tannic.  In  over-doses  it  is  apt  to  produce  nausea  and 
Tomitmg. 

Thercgpeutic  Application.    This  medicine  is  probably  capable  of 

producing,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  the  effects  of  the  vegetable 

astringents,  but  is  less  powerfial  than  most  of  those  already  described. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  last,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 

centory,  it  was  very  highly  esteemed  and  much  employed  in  various 

a&tions  of  the  urinary  and  genital  apparatus,  and  even  enjoyed 

aome  reputation  in  pulmonary  consumption^  which,  however,  it  soon 

lost   It  was  used  in  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  hid' 

i^gravelj  diabetes^  cystirrhcea^  strangury  and  bloody  urine,  paralysis 

^  (he  bladder  J  incontinence  of  urine,    leucorrhoea,  and  menorrhagia; 

tnd  was  believed  by  many,  if  not  to  dissolve  stone  in  the  bladder, 

at  least  greatly  to  relieve  the  symptoms  of  that  affection.     That 

its  virtues  were  over-estimated  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but,  in  the 

oataral  reaction  which  has  followed,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that 

the  credit  which  it  now  enjoys  is  scarcely  equal  to  its  merits.    The 
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circumstance  that  it  changes  the  character  of  the  urine  wou] 
seem  to  show,  that  some  one  or  more  of  its  constituents  pas» 
out  with  that  fluid;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  thus  direct] 
exercises  an  astringent,  somewhat  corroborant,  and  perhaps  alte 
ative  efiect  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  lining  tl 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ureters,  and  the  bladder.  Experien< 
has,  I  think,  shown  that  it  possesses  this  power;  and  it  is  probabi 
to  this  alone  that  it  owes  any  peculiar  therapeutic  efficacy  whic 
it  may  possess.  No  one  now  believes  that  it  is  capable  of  mal 
rially  modifying  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  in  an 
other  way  than  by  invigorating  the  kidneys  when  relaxed  or  debil 
tated,  or  by  relieving  the  attendant  inflammation  of  the  urinai 
passages;  and  any  efficacy  which  it  may  possess  in  gravel  must  \ 
ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  It  should  not  be  employed  in  acui 
inflammation  of  these  organs,  as  its  excitant  property,  under  sue 
circumstances,  could  prove  only  injurious;  but  in  chronic  affection 
when  the  membrane  is  relaxed,  when  atonic  ulceration  may  be  sa 
pected,  and  the  urine  is  loaded  with  pus  or  mucus  in  excess,  it  ms 
be  used  with  great  propriety,  and  with  reasonable  hope  of  advantag 

The  complaints  in  which  it  has  proved  most  efficacious,  in  m 
experience,  are  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  wiL 
purulent  impregnation  of  the  urine,  and  the  similar  affection  of  th 
bladder,  known  as  catarrh  of  that  organ,  or  cystirrhoea.  In  cases  ol 
this  kind,  persevered  in  for  a  long  time  continuously,  for  sevezaS 
months  if  necessary,  I  believe  that  it  will  occasionally  effect  cord 
even  unaided,  and  will  often  prove  a  serviceable  adjuvant  to  olhei 
measures.  Though  apparently  indicated  in  atonic  hsematuria,  ] 
have  not  found  it  equally  efficacious.  It  sometimes  appears  to  d< 
good  in  sjpermatorrhcea,  probably  by  an  invigorating  effect  upon  th( 
mucous  membrane  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  origin  of  tlw 
urethra;  and,  by  a  similar  influence,  extended  sympathetically  t 
the  flbres  of  the  sphincter,  it  is  occasionally  usefnl  in  noctuma 
incontinence,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  much  more  £rc 
quently  fails. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  is  from 
scruple  to  a  drachm;  but  the  Decoction  {Decoctum  Uvse  Ursi,  U.&! 
made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  in  a  pint  and  a  quarter  c 
water  to  a  pint,  is  a  more  eligible  preparation.  It  may  be  give 
in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidounces,  three  or  four  times  dail] 
An  extmri  is  directed  by  the  London  College,  the  dose  of  which  i 
from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 


.-1^ 


r  • 
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X.  PIPSISSEWA. 

CHIM  APHILA.  U.  S.,  Zand. 

Origin  and  Properties.  This  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Chimaphila 
umbellata^  a  low  evergreen  plant,  growing  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  and  abundant  in  the  United  States. 
These  leaves  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  wedge-shaped,  pointed 
at  the  end,  notched  on  the  border,  coriaceous,  shining  and  of  a 
bright  sap-green  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  beneath,  of  a 
peculiar  odour  when  fresh  and  bruised,  and  of  an  astringent,  bitter- 
ish, somewhat  sweetish,  and  not  disagreeable  taste.  Water  and 
alcohol  extract  their  virtues. 

Active  Principles.    These  are  tannic  acid^  and  bitter  extractive.    It 

is  probable  that  the  matter  indicated  by  the  latter  title  is  really 

complex,  and  that  among  its  constituents  is  a  peculiar  principlej 

upon  which  all  the  virtues  of  the  medicine,  not  connected  with  its 

«Btringenoyi  depend. 

Effects  an  the  System.  The  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  applied  td 
tlieskin,  are  said  to  be  rubefacient  and  even  vesicating.  Internally, 
tbe  medicine  is  mildly  astringent  and  tonic,  with  the  property  of 
somewhat  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine,  to  which  they  probably 
impart  some  degree  of  remediate  power.  It  is,  I  think,  scarcely 
cloabtfiil  that  their  peculiar  active  principle,  through  which  they 
stimulate  the  kidneys,  passes  of^  either  changed  or  unchanged,  with 
^  urine. 

Thmtpeutie  Applicatvon.    Pipsissewa  was  much  employed  by  th6 

aborigines  of  this  country,  to  whom  it  owes  the  name  by  which  it 

is  now  generally  designated.    It  is  sometimes  called  %vinter green; 

but,  as  this  name  has  also  been  applied  to  Oaulikeria  procumbens,  it 

sboald  be  abandoned  for  both.    From  the  Indians  the  medicine 

pasBod  into  popular  use,  whence  it  was  adopted  by  the  profession. 

It  was  used  chiefly  in  scrofula^  rheumatism^  and  affections  of  the  kid' 

^  and  urincery  passages.    Its  diuretic  powers  have  recommended 

it  in  dropsy^  and  it  has  been  employed  with  asserted  advantage  in 

ciaes  of  this  disease  attended  with  debility;  but  little  reliance  can 

be  placed  upon  its  efficacy;  and  at  best  it  should  be  used  only  as 

an  adjuvant  to  other  more  powerful  diuretics. 

In  scrofula^  it  is,  I  think,  a  valuable  remedy.     The  late  Dr. 
Joseph  Parrish  used  it  very  extensively  in  this  aflFection,  and  had 
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great  confidence  in  is  powers.  I  have  myself  been  in  the  habit 
employing  it,  in  cases  of  external  scrofula,  during  the  whole  peri 
of  my  practice,  and  have  found  few  remedies  which  have  appear 
to  me  more  eflBcacious.  Its  mildly  astringent  and  tonic  propert: 
adapt  it  admirably  to  the  treatment  of  the  scrofulous  cachexia, 
which  a  general  laxity  of  the  tissues,  and  debility  of  the  functio: 
call  for  these  two  remedial  influences;  while  the  chronic  characi 
of  the  affection  requires  that  the  medication  shoold  be  gentle^ 
order  that  it  may  be  long  sustained,  without  injury  to  the  orgai 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
directing,  in  connexion  with  its  use,  a  saline  laxative  twice  or  thr« 
times  a  week,  and  in  anemic  cases  have  had  recourse  also  to  ti 
chalybeates;  but  in  many  instances  the  pipsissewa  has  been  tb 
remedy  mainly  relied  on.  It  has  seemed  to  me  to  exercise 
favourable  alterative  influence  in  scrofula,  independently  of  it 
astringency  and  tonic  power;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  todii 
criminate,  in  aflections  of  this  kind,  between  the  course  of  natoi 
and  the  effects  of  remedies,  so  that  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  Xl 
latter  with  some  reserve.  Fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  tii 
caution,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  as  the  result  of  considerable  expei 
ence,  that  pipsissewa  deserves  to  rank  next  to  cod-liver  oil,  and  tl 
preparations  of  iodine,  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula;  and  may  oftc 
be  usefully  combined  with  one  or  both  of  these  remedies.  In  ord< 
that  its  full  effects  may  be  obtained,  it  should  be  long  continue 
with  interruptions  now  and  then,  should  any  considerable  degr 
of  fever  supervene.  In  cases  attended  with  ulcers  of  an  indole 
or  flabby  character,  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  decoction 
a  wash,  at  the  same  time  that  is  administered  internally. 

The  resemblance  in  properties  between  pipsissewa  and  nva  ar 
would  suggest  the  employment  of  the  former  also  in  complaints  < 
the  urinary  organs;  but  I  have  had  little  experience  with  it  in  tbee 
affections,  and  cannot,  therefore,  speak  with  confidence  of  its  utilitj 
though  it  has  been  recommended  by  others. 

Administration.  The  Decoction  (Decoctum  Chimafhiub,  U.Si] 
prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  leaves  in  a  pint  and  i 
half  of  water  to  a  pint,  is  the  most  eligible  form  for  administratiofl 
and  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  four  fluidounces  foa 
times  a  day.  A  pint  may  generally  be  taken  by  an  adult  in  twentj 
four  hours  without  inconvenience.  Some  recommend  the  median 
as  an  ordinary  drink  in  scrofula,  in  the  form  of  beer,  which  nn 
be  made  by  fermenting  together  sugar,  water,  and  the  bruise 
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leaves,  with  the  additioQ  of  yeast    An  extract  has  also  been  recom- 
mended, and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains. 


The  vegetable  astringents  above  described  are  those  probably 
most  used  in  the  United  States,  and  are  numerous  enough  to  afford 
all  desirable  latitude  of  choice  to  the  physician.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  others  having  similar  virtues,  and  some  not  less 
efficient  than  the  preceding,  with  a  general  notice  of  which  I  shall 
content  myself,  from  the  fear  of  needlessly  embarrassing  the  memory 
of  the  student,  referring  him  for  a  particular  account  of  them  to  the 
United  States  Dispensatory. 

I  RED  BOSES  (Rosa  Gallica,  U.  aSI,  iowc7.,  Ed.,  Dub,)  are  the 
nnexpanded  petals  of  Rosa  Odllica,  a  European  species  of  the  rose, 
occasionally  cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant. 
They  are  used  chiefly  in  preparing  a  Confection  (CoNFECno  Ros-fi, 
KS;  CoNSERVA  Ros^  Ed^  much  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  sub- 
stances made  into  pill,  and  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  officinal 
Diercurial  pill;  and  the  Compound  Infusion  of  Roses  (Infusum  Ro&fi  • 
CoKPosiTUM,  U.S.f  Lond),  which  consists  of  an  infusion  of  the 
flowers  made  with  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  sulphuric 
wid,and  the  virtues  of  which  depend  mainly  on  the  latter  ingredient. 

2.T0EMBNTIL  (ToRMENTlLLA,  U.S.,  Load.,  Ed)  is  the  root 
or  rbizoma  of  Potentilla  Tormeniilla,  or  septfoil,  a  European  plant. 
This  is  a  simple  and  powerful  astringent,  formerly  much  employed, 
bat  neglected  since  the  general  introduction  of  kino  and  rhatany 

into  use, 

8.  WATEB  AVSKS,  the  root  of  Oeum  rivale,  indigenous  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  is  tonic  and  powerfully  astringent. 

4.  HABDHACK  (SpiR-SA,  U.S.)  is  the  root  of  Spiraea  tomeniosa, 
*tt  indigenous  shrub,  all  parts  of  which  are  bitter  and  astringent, 
^l^oagh  the  root  only  is  officinally  recognized. 

6. POMEGBAITATB  BIND  (GrANATI  FrUCTUS  CORTEX,  US; 
GfiA5ATUM,  Lond.)  is  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Punica  Oranatum,  or 
pom^ranate  tree,  indigenous  in  the  warmer  latitudes  of  the  old  con- 
sent, and  cultivated  in  the  southern  section  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  is  used  chiefly  as  a  gargle  in 
■ore-throat,  in  the  form  of  decoction. 

8.  BISTOBT,  the  root  of  Polygonum  Bistorta,  growing  in  Europe 
tnd  Northern  Asia,  was  formerly  much  more  used  than  at  present, 
and  is  now  seldom  imported.    It  is  an  efficient  astringent. 
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7.  AIiUH-BOOT  (Hbuohkra,  U.  S)  is  the  TOot  of  Seucher 
Americana,  an  indigenous  plant,  very  strongly  astringent. 

8.  MABSH  BOSEMABY  (Statiob,  U.  S.)  is  the  root  of  StaUt 
Oarolinianaj  an  indigenous  maritime  plant  It  is  an  active  astringent 
and  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  parts  of  the  Unites 
States. 

9.  FEBBIMMON  (DioSFYBOS,  U.  S)  is  the  upripe  fruit  of  Did 
pyros  Virginiana,  an  abundant  indigenous  tree.  This  fruit,  thougl 
sweet  and  edible  when  quite  mature,  is  in  the  unripe  state  ex 
ceedingly  astringent,  and  may  be  beneficially  employed  whenevei 
a  simple  vegetable  astringent  is  indicated. 


XI.  ALUM. 

ALUMEN.  U.  /S;  Ixmd.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Alum  is  a  double  salt,  composed,  in  the  crystalline  stat^ 
of  one  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  one  of  sulphate  of  potassa, 
and  twenty-four  of  water ;  and  denominated,  chemically,  sulphaU  ^ 
alumina  and  potassa.  It  is  prepared  either  by  the  direct  combi- 
nation of  its  constituents,  or  by  various  processes  from  certain 
minerals  denominated  alum  ores,  containing  ingredients,  by  the 
mutual  reaction  of  which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  with 
necessary  additions,  the  salt  is  generated. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  This  salt  is  in  octohedral  or 
more  rarely  cubic  crystals,  or,  as  it  is  usually  found  in  commerce, 
in  irregular  crystalline  masses  or  fragments,  whitish  and  translu' 
cent,  slightly  ef&orescent,  inodorous,  and  of  a  strongly  astringentp 
sweet,  and  acidulous  taste.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  first  melts,  then 
boils  up,  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  becomes  white  and 
opaque,  and  readily  reducible  to  powder.  In  this  state  it  is  called 
burnt  alum,  or,  officinally,  jDnec?  Alum  (Alumek  Exsicoatum, 
U.S.).  By  a  strong  heat  it  is  quite  decomposed.  In  the  crystalline 
state,  it  is  soluble  in  about  eighteen  parts  of  cold,  and  three-quarten 
of  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water;  is  entirely  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  very  nearly  so  in  proof  spirit.  It  has  an  acid  reaction 
with  vegetable  colours. 

Jncompatibles.  Alum  is  incompatible  with  alkalies  and  theiJ 
carbonates,  lime-water,  magnesia  and  its  carbonate,  tartrate  oi 
potassa,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  mti 
all  of  which  it  produces  precipitates.    Those  thrown  down  by  th€ 
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jdkalies  are  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  alkali.  It  also  precipitates 
eolations  of  albamen,  gelatin,  and  many  of  the  vegetable  astrin- 
gents, and  coagulates  milk. 

Effects  on  the  System,    When  applied  externally,  or  taken  inter- 

mally  in  such  manner  and  quantity  as  not  to  excite  irritation,  alum 

suets,  so  far  as  can  be  observed,  purely  as  an  astringent,  contracting 

ibe  tissues,  diminishing  the  caliber  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  thus 

lessening  the  colour  of  the  part,  and  diminishing  secretion  and 

exhalation.    On  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces 

its  astringent  effisct  is  strong,  and  the  impression  which  it  leaves 

behind  it  durable.    I  have  often  observed  that,  when  used  as  a 

gargle  at  bedtime,  it  so  affects  the  tongue  and  palate  that  the  sense 

of  taste  remains  much  blunted  in  the  morning.    Acting  directly 

on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  it  lessens  the  number  and 

^oantity  of  the  stools. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  taken  internally,  it  exerts  its 
peculiar  action  also  on  the  whole  system,  though  its  general  is 
much  less  powerful  than  its  local  operation.  The  probability  is 
that  it  is  absorbed,  as  alumina  has  been  found  in  the  urine  and 
^ra  of  animals  to  which  it  has  been  administered ;  but  in  what 
^  precisely  it  enters  the  circulation  has  not  been  determined* 
Its  effects  upon  the  system  at  large  are  more  observable  in  disease 
than  ia  health;  but  dryness  of  the  throat  and  fauces,  with  thirst, 
bis  been  noticed  as  one  of  the  results  of  its  internal  use. 

It  is  believed  by  some,  and  not,  I  think,  without  reason,  to  be 
somewhat  refrigerant  or  sedative  in  its  influence  on  the  ciroula- 

tiOQ. 

Some  ascribe  the  astringent  effects  of  alum  to  its  chemical  reae- 
^^  upon  the  tissues.  Considering  how  instantaneous  and  oon- 
sderabie  is  the  shrinking  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
^^n  a  strong  solution  is  applied  to  it,  I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
^t  is  owing  to  a  mere  chemical  change.  Not  only  in  this  case, 
but  in  every  other,  I  believe  that  it  operates  by  calling  the  vital 
property  of  contractility  into  action. 

When  used  either  outwardly  or  inwardly  in  large  quantities, 
^Qgh  primarily  astringent,  it  becomes  irritant  after  a  time,  and 
^length,  if  continued,  may  excite  inflammation.  This  effect  will 
fi>llow  the  application  even  of  small  quantities  to  a  very  delicate  or 
^protected  surface,  as  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  or  to  the  skin 
^^eently  denuded  of  the  epidermis.  In  such  cases,  its  peculiar 
Cogent  effect  is  overwhelmed  by  the  inflammatory  action.  Thus, 
when  swallowed  in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm  or  more,  it  not  unfre- 
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quentlj  causes  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  'sometimes  prodoo 
griping  pains  and  purging.  Devergie  found  about  six  drachms 
dried  alum,  given  to  a  dog,  to  produce  death  when  the  oesophagi 
was  tied,  so  as  to  prevent  vomiting.  Under  such  circumstances^  tl 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  has  been  observe 
to  be  much  inflamed.  The  same  quantity,  when  the  oesophagus 
not  tied,  is  discharged  by  vomiting  without  any  permanent  ei 
effects.  Orfila  found  that  seven  drachms  of  powdered  crystalli« 
alum  produced  vomiting  in  dogs  in  from  ten  to  thirty  minute 
Dried  alum,  applied  to  a  denuded  surface,  acts  as  a  mild  caosti 
and  is  sometimes  used  with  reference  to  this  effect. 

When  used  for  a  considerable  time,  in  doses  insufficient  to  na 
seate,  alum  not  unfrequently  produces  a  sense  of  stricture  in  tl 
epigastrium,  precordial  oppression,  and  other  dyspeptic  feeling 
probably  by  interfering  with  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  ac 
thus  impairing  digestion. 

Therapeutic  Applicaiwn,  Alum  is  useful,  as  an  internal  remed 
in  those  forms  and  states  of  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dyserUery  to  whin 
astringents  are  applicable,  and  in  hemorrhage  from  the  boweU  und 
similar  circumstances.  It  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  hemorrhage 
the  stomachy  in  consequence  of  its  liability  to  produce  nausea  an 
vomiting;  but  might  nevertheless  be  employed  in  this  affection,  i 
considerable  doses,  should  other  remedies  fail,  and  the  case  b 
urgent.  In  the  treatment  of  the  bowel  affections,  it  has  not  unfifl 
quently  been  associated  with  some  of  the  vegetable  astringents 
such  as  tannic  acid,  kino,  extract  of  rhatany,  &c. ;  and,  though  i 
undergoes  chemical  change  through  reaction  with  these  substanott 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  resulting  products  are  inert;  an( 
experience  has  shown  that  the  combination  is  often  effectual.  I 
the  dose  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day,  with  t 
equal  quantity  of  bitartrate  of  potassa,  it  has  been  found  by  Si 
James  Murray  very  useful  in  the  chronic  gastric  affection,  chaiai 
terized  by  vomiting  of  glairy  mucus. 

In  comparing  the  remedial  efficacy  of  alum  with  that  of  the  v 
getable  astringents,  it  will  probably  be  found  to  be  relatively  moi 
efficacious,  when  operating  through  the  medium  of  the  drculatio 
than  directly  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is,  indeed,  aom 
times  given  very  advantageously  in  menorrhagia  or  uterine  herm 
rhage,  and  in  cases  of  bloody  urine.  In  obstinate  hsematuria  oo 
nected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  I  have  known  it  apparently 
produce  the  happiest  results,  after  vain  trials  of  other  metho< 
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There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  prove  equally 
servioeable  in  hemoptysis;  but  it  is  less  used  in  that  afifection ;  and 
I  have  myself  so  seldom  employed  it,  that  I  should  not  be  justified 
in  giving  an  opinion,  upon  the  ground  of  experience. 

In  all  the  above  affections,  alam  may  be  used  in  combination 
with  small  doses  of  opium,  which  generally  co-operates  to  the  same 
result,  and  may  also  serve  to  obviate,  in  some  measure,  its  tendency 
to  irritate  the  stomach.  For  the  latter  purpose,  one  of  the  aroma- 
tics  is  also  not  unfrequently  conjoined  with  it,  as  nutmeg  or  cinna- 
mon, especially  when  it  is  given  in  powder. 

With  reference  to  its  astringent  property,  alum  has  also  been 
given  in  dilatatian  of  the  heart,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and  some- 
times, it  has  bten  thought,  with  advantage.  Incontinence  of  urine 
from  debility  of  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  bladder,  spermatorrhoea^ 
obstinate  leucorrhoea^  colliquative  sweating,  and  diuresis,  are  other  com- 
plaints in  which  it  has  been  used  with  supposed  benefit,  and  in 
which  it  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  Little  good  can  be  expected 
from  it  in  proper  diabetes,  in  which  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  re- 
commended. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess  febrifuge  properties;  and 
Cullen  states  that  he  succeeded  with  it  in  intermittent  fever,  given 
in  connexion  with  nutmeg,  in  anticipation  of  the  paroxysm.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  is  not  now  employed  in  that  disease. 

Of  much  greater  importance  is  it  as  a  remedy  in  coUca  pictonum^ 
or  lead  colic.  So  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
employed  in  that  affection  by  Grashius,  a  physician  of  Holland| 
and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Thomas  Fercival  of  England;  but  it  did  not 
attract  particular  attention  until,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
it  was  brought  into  notice  by  M.  Kapeler,  physician  to  one  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris.  Since  that  time,  it  has  been  extensively  used, 
and  experience  has  pronounced  decidedly  in  its  favour.  I  have 
myself  employed  it  with  the  best  results,  even  where  the  opiate 
and  mercurial  treatment  had  failed.  Its  mode  of  operating  is 
quite  unknown.  Some  suppose  that  it  cures  the  disease  by  con- 
verting the  poisonous  preparation  of  lead,  which  may  have  caused 
it^  into  the  insoluble  and  inert  sulphate  of  that  metal.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  always  that  lead-colic  proceeds  from  a  preparation  of 
that  metal  swallowed.  Quite  as  frequently  it  probably  originates 
through  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  the  metal,  or  of  vapours 
impregnated  with  one  of  its  salts ;  and  there  is  in  such  cases  no 
poison  in  the  bowels  to  neutralize.    Besides,  even  when  the  poison 
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has  been  swallowed,  it  probably  acts  much  more  through  absorj; 
tion  into  the  blood  than  by  mere  contact  with  the  membrane.  ] 
alum,  therefore,  act  merely  as  a  chemical  antidote,  it  must  do  s 
by  entering  into  the  circulation,  and  there  producing  the  insolnbl 
sulphate,  which,  in  this  position,  would  probably  produce  as  muc 
mischief  mechanically  as  the  poison  had  done  physiological]} 
But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  it  is  a  sufficient  refatx 
tion  of  the  notion  of  the  chemical  action  of  alum,  that  the  sam 
curative  effect  is  not  obtained  from  Epsom  or  Glauber's  salt,  o 
other  soluble  sulphate,  or  from  sulphuric  acid  itself,  which  ough 
to  be  equally  efficacious,  if  the  chemical  theory  were  true.  A] 
that  we  can  say  on  the  subject,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knon 
ledge,  is  that,  though  alum  and  lead  are  both  astringent,  yet  eac' 
has  its  own  specific  or  peculiar  mode  of  action,  and  that  the  inflo 
ence  of  the  former  is  incompatible  with  that  of  the  latter;  in  othe 
words,  alum  cures  the  poison  of  lead  on  the  principle,  already  sol 
ficiently  discussed,  of  svpersession.    (See  page  54.) 

The  remedy  is  asserted  to  have  been  found  effectual  in  othe 
forms  of  colic;  and  it  may  be  employed,  with  hope  of  special  ben* 
fit,  in  those  cases  of  intestinal  neuralgia  which  are  occasionally  mc 
with,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  in  their  symptoms  to  colica  pL 
tonum.  In  this  disease,  alum  is  given  in  doses  larger  than  ai 
thought  appropriate  in  most  other  cases  in  which  it  is  employe* 
From  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  or  more  may  be  administered  evei 
three  or  four  hours,  dissolved  in  some  mucilaginous  liquid,  t 
which  sulphate  of  morphia  may  be  very  advantageously  added,  h 
such  quantities  as  may  be  necessary  to  allay  the  sufferings  of  ihA 
patient 

Alum  has  been  recommended  in  hooping-cough  by  Dr.  Daviea, 
editor  of  Underwood's  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  children. 

As  an  emetic,  it  has  been  advantageously  employed  in  the  treat 
ment  of  pseuch-membranous  croup^  by  the  two  Drs.  Meiga,  iathei 
and  son,  of  Philadelphia.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  powdered  salt  ii 
given  to  the  child  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  until  it  vomits.  I 
second  dose  is  seldom  required  to  produce  the  efifect. 

But  it  is  topically  that  alum  is  most  used.  In  arresting  morbii 
discharges,  it  is  probably  the  most  effectual  of  the  local  remedies  ii 
our  possession.  Epiataxis  yqtj  rarely  fails  to  yield  to  a  solution  o 
the  salt,  containing  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  in 
jected  up  the  nostril.  When  the  bleeding  proceeds  from  a  readib 
accessible  part  of  the  membrane,  the  solution  may  be  applied  bj 
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means  of  a  piece  of  lint  In  peculiarly  obstinate  cases,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  snnff  or  blow  up  the  powder;  bat  the  method  is 
I  believe  less  effective,  as  the  remedy  cannot  be  in  this  manner  so 
thoroughly  applied  to  the  whole  surface. 

The  same  solution  is  scarcely  less  effectual  in  the  hemorrhoidal 
flux^  and  in  hemorrhage  proceeding  from  a  point  higher  up  the 
rectum.  Three  or  four  fluidounces  of  it  should  be  injected  at  once, 
along  with  two  or  three  fluidrachms  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
morphia,  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia, 

It  may  also  be  used  in  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth  or  throaty  and  to 
arrest  bleeding  from  leech'biies.  The  latter  is  often  extremely  obsti- 
nate, and  has  even  proved  fatal.  A  method  I  have  long  used,  with 
uniform  success,  is  to  make  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  in  hot 
water,  to  impregnate  a  dossil  of  raw  cotton  with  this  before  it  begins 
to  crystallize  on  cooling,  and  then  to  press  the  cotton  upon  the  bite. 
In  this  way  the  salt  is  applied  more  effectually  than  it  can  be  by 
any  other  method;  as  the  saturated  hot  solution  is  vastly  stronger 
than  the  cold,  and  still  retains  the  alum,  at  a  temperature  at  which 
it  may  be  well  tolerated  by  the  skin.  It  is  even  better  than  the 
powder  itself,  which  acts  probably  only  so  far  as  it  is  dissolved,  and 
is  less  soluble  in  the  blood  than  it  is  in  hot  water.  The  same  appli- 
cation may  be  made,  with  prompt  effect,  in  the  bleeding  from  the  socket 
of  an  extracted  tooth,  which  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  arrest. 

In  severe  uterine  hemorrhage,  recourse  may  also  be  had  to  the 
strong  solution  of  alum  as  a  local  styptic;  the  liquid  being  injected, 
or  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  saturated  with  it,  and  introduced 
into  the  vagina. 

Morbid  secretions  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  treated  by 
the  topical  use  of  alum.  Thus,  its  solution  has  been  employed  in 
kucorrhoBa,  gonorrhoea  and  gleets,  profuse  salivation,  colliquative  sweat- 
ing, and  to  check  eoccessive  suppuration  from  ulcerated  surfaces,  and 
in  cases  of  purulent  qplithalmia. 

To  obviate  relaxation  of  tissue,  alum  is  locally  used,  commonly  in 
solution,  in  flabby  B.nd  fungous  ulcers,  and  in  prolapsus  of  the  uvula^ 
rectum,  and  uterus.  It  is  employed  also  in  aneurism  from  anastomosis, 
in  order  to  produce  contraction  of  the  vessels.  A  cataplasm  of 
alum-curd  may  sometimes  be  preferable,  in  the  cases  of  ulcer  and 
anastomotic  aneurism.  On  the  same  principle  of  obviating  relax- 
ation, may  be  explained  the  asserted  advantage  of  alum  gargles  in 
some  cases  of  loss  or  alteration  of  voice,  (Bennati,  Bullet,  gen,  de 
Therap,,  i.  266.) 
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In  the  earUesi  stage  of  injlammaiwn^  before  any  otber  change  ha 
taken  place  than  mere  congestion  of  the  vessels,  alum  applied  t 
the  part  sometimes  arrests  the  disease,  by  diminishing  the  calibe 
of  the  capillaries,  and  thus  excluding  an  excess  of  blood.  For  thi 
purpose,  it  is  much  used  in  mucous  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  o 
ordinary  angina.  A  gargle  made  of  alum,  sage  tea,  and  honey  ha 
long  been  a  popular  remedy  for  sore-throat.  The  remedial  in 
pression,  however,  is  due  to  the  alum  alone;  the  other  ingredient 
simply  serving  to*  qualify  the  taste.  Some  persons  are  very  subjec 
to  these  anginoso  attacks,  which  not  unfrequently  subject  them  t 
great  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  to  danger,  by  extending  to  th 
larynx,  bronchia,  or  even  pulmonary  tissue.  The  attack  may  ofte 
be  warded  ofif  by  proceeding  immediately,  upon  the  occurrence  ( 
the  first  symptoms,  to  gargle  the  throat  with  a  strong  solution  < 
alum;  taking  at  the  same  time  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  an 
using  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet.  But  when  the  inflammation  hi 
become  firmly  established,  the  remedy  will  generally  be  useless  « 
worse  than  useless,  until  the  activity  of  the  symptoms  has  subsides 
when,  if  a  relaxed  state  of  the  vessels  remain,  keeping  up  a  slig^ 
chronic  congestion,  it  may  be  again  resorted  to  with  advantage. 

In  the  pseudo-membranous  form  of  angina  and  stomatitis^  and  in  tl 
same  condition  attending  scarlet  fever,  a  strong  solution  of  alnn 
or  the  salt  in  powder,  is  sometimes  very  effectual.  The  powda 
may  be  applied  by  means  of  the  finger,  or  more  conveniently  Ig 
introducing  it  into  a  tube,  and  through  this  blowing  it  into  th 
fauces.  This  application  of  alum  in  modern  times  we  owe  to  Bre 
tonneau.  It  is  generally  made  in  cases  of  infants,  who  are  moBi 
subject  to  the  diphtheritic  affection.  It  is  usually  followed  by  J 
copious  salivation,  and  by  efforts  to  vomit;  but  these  cease  afler  \ 
few  minutes.  The  remedy  is  equally  effectual  when  applied  to  ib 
diphtheritic  affection,  which,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemi 
of  the  disease,  is  apt  to  attack  other  parts,  as  the  nipple,  mucon 
membrane  of  the  generative  organs,  and  ulcerated  surfaces  in  an 
portion  of  the  body.  It  may  be  used  also  in  obstinate  aptlwus  i 
crustations  of  the  mouth. 

Painful  caries  of  tJie  teeth  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  fiUin 
the  cavity  with  a  paste  made  of  alum,  ether,  and  a  little  mucilag 
which  may  be  repeated  twice  a  day  while  the  pain  lasts.  {Troussea 
et  Pidoux,  4e  ed.,  i.  137.) 

In  commencing  ophthalmia,  alum  sometimes  arrests  the  disease ;  bi 
in  this  affection,  the  solution  should  be  much  weaker  than  when  use 
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for  the  throat,  or  to  arrest  hemorrhage.  When  the  inflammation  is 
fixed,  the  remedy  is  no  longer  applicable;  but  it  sometimes  comes 
again  into  play  when,  in  the  advanced  stage,  the  eye  remains  red, 
and  perhaps  blood-shot,  from  a  passive  distention  of  the  vessels. 
Another  mode  of  using  alum  in  ophthalmia  is  in  the  form  of  alum- 
cord,  which  may  be  applied  as  a  poultice  over  the  closed  eye)ids, 
between  pieces  of  soft  linen  or  gauze. 

Other  forms  of  inflammation,  in  which  alum-curd  may  be  em- 
ployed, are  chilblain  before  the  cuticle  is  broken,  and  the  erythema 
totis  redness  which  results  from  pressure,  as  in  the  cases  of  patients 
long  confined  to  bed  with  diseases  of  debility. 

Administration.    The  dose  of  alum  for  ordinary  purposes  varies 

from  5  to  15  grains,  which  in  chronic  cases  may  be  given  three  or 

fom  times  a  day,  and  in  those  more  acute,  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Xt  may  be  taken  either  in  powder  or  solution.    In  either  case,  it 

"will  often  be  desirable  to  make  some  aromatic  addition,  to  obviate 

riaiisea.    Five  grains  of  pulverized  nutmeg  are  often  added  to  each 

dose  of  the  powder;  and  an  equal  weight  of  white  sugar  may  be 

mixed  with  it,  in  order  to  qualify  the  taste. 

Another  form  of  administration  is  that  of  alum-whey.  This  is 
inade  by  boiling  two  drachms  of  the  powdered  salt  with  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  straining  after  coagulation.  The  dose  is  from  one  to 
tbee  tablespoonfuls. 

For  external  use,  the  curd  remaining  after  straining  the  milk, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  whey,  may  be  employed  in  the  form  of 
<^taplasm.  Another  mode  of  making  an  alu7n  cataplasm^  is  to  rub 
4e  white  of  egg  with  a  piece  of  alum,  in  a  saucer,  until  the  albumen 
coagulates;  or  a  drachm  of  powdered  alum  may  be  well  shaken  or 
l^ten  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs.  The  curd  thus  prepared  may 
^  applied  between  folds  of  soft  linen. 

The  solution  of  alum  for  external  use  is  of  various  strengths, 
>^rding  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed.  In  commencing 
ophthalmia  its  strength  should  not  at  first  exceed  four  or  five  grains 
^afluidounce  of  water;  for  application  to  the  urethra  from  five  to 
^n  grains.  A  much  stronger  solution,  containing  fifteen  or  twenty 
E^Qs  in  the  fluidounce,  has  been  above  recommended  for  various 
Purposes. 

The  uses  of  Dried  Alum  (Alumen  Exsicoatum,  U.S.)  will  be 
^ated  of  under  Escharotics. 


■  \ 
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XIL  LEAD. 

PLUMBUM. 

The  preparations  of  lead  are  here  considered,  because  one  of  their 
most  prominent  properties,  and  that  for  which  probably  they  are 
most  employed,  is  their  astringency ;  though,  in  other  respects,  they 
are  quite  peculiar,  and  different  in  their  mode  of  action  from  all 
other  medicines.  In  the  metallic  state,  lead  is  believed  to  have  no 
effect  on  the  system.  It  is  true  that  its  introduction  into  the  sto- 
mach has  been  followed  by  symptoms  ascribable  to  its  presence; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  underwent  chemical  change, 
under  the  influence  of  the  gastric  liquids,  before  these  symptoms 
were  experienced,  at  least  any  other  than  such  as  could  be  referred 
to  a  mere  mechanical  agency.  The  vapour  arising  from  melted 
lead  is  capable  of  affecting  the  system  through  the  lungs ;  but  it  is 
probably  an  oxide,  and  not  the  metal  itself,  whicb  acts  in  this  case. 
According  to  Mialhe,  all  the  salts  of  lead,  however  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  soluble  in  the  liquids  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  through  the  agency  of  the  chloride  of  sodium 
or  potassium  there  present.  All  of  them,  therefore,  are  capable  of 
being  absorbed,  and  of  operating  on  the  system.  He  does  not 
except  even  the  sulphate,  which  has  usually  been  considered  inert 
in  consequence  of  its  great  insolubility.  It  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved that  none  of  the  known  combinations  of  lead  are  without 
some  effect,  excepting  only  the  sulphuret. 

1.  Effects  upon  the  System. 

The  preparations  of  lead  may  act  in  two  ways;  firat^  by  simply 
irritating  the  part  with  which  they  may  come  into  contact;  and 
secondly^  by  exercising  their  peculiar  influence,  through  absorption, 
either  on  the  part  itself,  or  the  system.  To  a  certain  extent,  these 
influences  are  inconsistent  with  each  other;  for  irritation  in  a  part 
is  well  known  to  impede  absorption ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  irri- 
tating substance  is  taken  up,  and  removed  from  the  point  of  appli- 
cation, is  its  power  of  irritating,  in  any  given  quantity,  diminished. 
This  fact  has  an  important  practical  bearing.  If  the  peculiar  effect 
of  lead  is  wanted,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  preparation  be  as 
little  irritant  as  possible.  Thus,  a  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead,  large 
enough  to  irritate  the  stomach,  will  be  much  more  likely  to  operate 
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on  tbe  system,  when  administered  in  small  doses  frequently  re- 
peated, than  when  the  whole  is  taken  at  once.  In  the  latter  case, 
not  only  is  absorption  impeded  by  the  fulness  of  the  irritated  ves- 
■els,  but  the  agent  is  apt  to  be  removed  by  vomiting  or  purgation. 

1.  Irritant  Influence.  In  relation  to  the  irritant  effect  of  the 
preparations  of  lead,  there  is  nothing  peculiar.  They  are  apt  to 
operate  in  this  way  when  applied  largely,  and  to  delicate  surfaces; 
and  tbe  important  point  for  the  physician  is  to  be  able  to  regulate 
the  dose  of  each,  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  several  parts 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact.  The  skin  will  bear  more 
than  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  the  latter  more  than  the 
delicate  conjunctiva.  Some  of  the  preparations  act  as  irritant 
poisons  when  swallowed  in  over  doses.  Too  highly  concentrated, 
they  may  indeed  occasion  the  death  of  a  part,  either  by  excess  of 
irritation  beyond  its  vital  capacity,  or  by  chemical  combination 
with  one  or  more  of  its  organic  constituents. 

2.  Peculiar  Influence.  This^  so  far  as  it  can  be  generalized,  is  the 
influence  conjointly  of  an  astringent  and  sedative.  The  sedative  influ- 
ence, though  felt  in  some  degree  in  the  circulation,  is  more  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  nervous  system,  and  appears  to  affect  the 
nerve  tissue  directly,  rather  than  through  the  nervous  centres, 
though  these  may  also  be  involved.  When  the  preparations  of 
lead  are  given  in  such  doses  as  gradually  to  bring  the  "system  under 
iheir  influence,  no  observable  effects  may  be  experienced  for  some 
time,  in  a  state  of  health ;  but,  after  a  s];iorter  .or  longer  period, 
which  varies  much  in  different  cases,  the  secretions  are  generally 
fiomewhat  diminished,  and  the  pulse  often  lessened  in  frequency  and 
fnlness.  These  may  be  considered  as  their  legitimate  effects,  when 
they  are  used  therapeutically;  and  they  will  sometimes  prove  use- 
ful in  restraining  morbid  discharges,  even  before  any  change  is 
noticed  in  the  healthy  functions.  If  longer  continued,  whether 
accidentally,  or  for  medical  purposes,  they  are  capable  of  inducing 
a  poisonous  condition,  which  presents  very  peculiar  phenomena, 
and  not  unfrequently  ends  in  death  if  neglected.  Practically,  this 
poisonous  condition  results  much  more  frequently  from  expo- 
flure  to  the  influence  of  the  metal  accidentally,  or  in  the  pursuit 
of  business,  than  from  its  use  as  a  remedy;  no  doubt  because,  in 
the  latter  case,  its  operation  is  carefully  watched,  and  its  employ- 
ment suspended  upon  the  occurrence  of  unpleasant  symptoms. 
Tbe  toxicological  influence  of  lead  was  investigated,  with  peculiar 
eare,  by  M.  Tanquerel  des  Planches;  and,  though  much  was  known 
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before  the  publication  of  his  treatise,  and  many  observations  hav* 
since  been  made,  yet  his  account  of  the  symptoms  has  served  a 
the  basis  of  most  subsequent  descriptions. 

Poisonous  Effects,  Among  the  earlier  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning 
are  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  diminished  urine,  and  i 
tendency  to  costiveness,  with  small,  dry,  and  sometimes  light 
coloured  stools,  evincing  diminished  biliary  and  intestinal  secre 
tion.  There  are  often  also  uneasy  epigastric  sensations,  impaired 
appetite,  colicky  pains,  and  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting.  ] 
the  gums  are  now  examined,  they  will  generally  present  a  bluisl 
or  slate-coloured  line  along  their  margin,  of  greater  or  less  extent 
and  the  same  discoloration  will  be  found  to  affect  the  teeth  them 
selves,  where  joined  by  the  gums.  This  appearance  is  ascribed  t 
the  formation  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  probably  through  the  agenc3 
of  the  saliva,  acting  upon  the  metallic  combination  in  the  tissi^ 
It  has  also  been  noticed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  an 
cheeks.  A  sweetish,  astringent  taste,  and  a  peculiar  offeusivi 
odour  of  the  breath,  are  said  to  accompany  the  poisonous  action  ol 
lead,  which  is  also  characterized  by  emaciation,  especially  of  tke 
face,  and  by  a  dirty  yellowish  hue  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  skiiL 
The  circulation  is  usually  somewhat  depressed,  as  evinced  by  the 
slow  and  contracted  pulse;  and  the  mind  is  often  dejected.  This 
cachectic  condition  may  exist,  for  a  long  time,  without  any  other 
very  striking  phenomena;  but  much  more  frequently  it  is  attended 
either  with  violent  abdgminal  symptoms,  constituting  a  variety  o£ 
colic,  with  external  nervous  disorder  in  the  form  of  neuralgia  or 
paralysis,  or  with  serious  cerebral  affections.  These  different  com^ 
plications  may  exist  in  the  same  or  in  different  persons,  and,  in  thfli 
former  case,  may  occur  successively,  or  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
conjointly.  The  most  frequent  of  them,  and  usually  the  first  ill 
the  order  of  time,  is  the  affection  called  variously,  colica  pictonunii 
painter's  colic,  or  lead  colic,  which  is  ordinarily  described  as  a  dis- 
tinct disease. 

Lead  colic  is  characterized  by  severe  pains  about  the  umbilicus 
occurring  more  or  less  paroxysmally,  in  general  not  increased  but 
rather  relieved  by  pressure,  with  sensations  of  twisting,  and  a  feel 
ing  of  wretchedness,  often  strongly  expressed  upon  the  oounto 
nance.  The  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  usually  hard  and  somewba 
retracted,  and  the  muscles  not  unfrequently  gathered  into  knotfl 
The  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated,  though  there  may  be  fre 
quent  desire  to  go  to  stool,  with  straining  and  tenesmus.    Bilioai 
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romitiDg  is  not  ancommon.  The  patient  loses  sleep,  and  is  ex- 
tremely restless,  often  changing  his  position,  and  sometimes  rising 
and  walking  about  the  chamber,  with  his  body  stooping,  and  both 
hands  pressed  upon  the  abdomen.  If  the  caose  be  withdrawn, 
these  symptoms  will  generally  subside  in  a  few  days,  especially 
under  appropriate  treatment ;  but  they  sometimes  assume  a  pro- 
tracted form,  and,  more  or  less  moderated  in  violence,  may  run  on 
for  weeks  or  months. 

Lead  palsy  may  occur  among  the  earlier  phenomena,  but  is  gene- 
rally a  sequela  of  the  colic.    It  may  affect  sensation  and  the  power 
of  motion  severally  or  conjointly,  and,  when  it  affects  both,  may  do 
so  in  different  degrees.    It  is  frequently  accompanied  with  neuralgic 
pains  in  the  muscles,  joints,  &c.,  counterfeiting  rheumatism,  which 
are  osually  continual,  though  liable  to   exacerbations,  and* are 
increased  by  motion,  but  relieved  by  pressure.    Sometimes  there 
is  spasmodic  rigidity  of  certain  muscles.    The  part  first  attacked 
"with  palsy  is  generally  the  hand  and  forearm;  and  the  extensor 
muscles  are  chiefly  affected,  so  as  to  cause  the  hand,  when  the  arm 
is  held  up,  to  fall  as  if  strongly  flexed.    The  falling  hand  is  among 
the  most  striking  diagnostic  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning.    The 
lower  extremities  are  also  attacked  in  some  cases;  and  there  is, 
particularly  in  the  advanced  stages,  a  general  defect  of  muscular 
power,  evinced  by  tremulous  movements,  and  especially  by  trem- 
bling of  the  tongue  when  protruded.     The  external  paralytic  and 
liearalgicv  complications  are  generally  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
tie  colic. 

By  far  the  most  serious  effects  of  lead  are  those  vpon  the  brain. 
They  usually  occur  at  the  close  of  protracted  cases ;  but  some- 
times early,  either  by  themselves,  or  associated  with  colic  or  palsy. 
Among  the  most  prominent  are  convulsive  attacks  similar  to  those 
^f  epilepsy,  which  are  generally  fatal.    Sometimes   the  muscles 
Wome  cataleptic;  and  sudden  comatose  seizures  imitating  apo- 
P''^xy  notir  and  then  occur.    Impaired  sight  and  hearing,  complete 
fe      amaurosis,  diminished  general  sensibility,  delirium,  stupor,  and 
r      coma,  are  usually  the  last  effects  of  the  poison. 
5        Lead-poisoning  may  end  fatally  in  an  acute  attack,  or  may  last 
J      for  years,  with  alternations  of  exacerbation  and  remission,  of  seem- 
-      ID?  recovery  and  relapse,  or  with  a  more  or  less  continuous  course 
J;     of  deterioration  of  health,  under  an  intermittent  or  steady  exposure 
r;     ^  the  cause. 

li-jj       Lfcttl  Effects,    Applied  locally,  and  in  a  quantity  insufficient  to 
VOL.  I.— 10 
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irritate,  the  preparations  of  lead  prodace  contraction  with  some 
diminution  of  sensibility  in  the  surface,  and,  if  continued,  generally 
occasion  a  bluish  colour,  probably  by  penetrating  into  the  tissae, 
and  forming  there  some  new  chemical  combination* 

AryaUymical  Changes,  The  blood  is  deficient  in  red  corpnades.  In 
one  case  examined  by  Andral,  they  had  been  reduced  to  83^  parts 
in  1000,  the  mean  normal  proportion  being  about  125.  The  serum 
has  a  yellowish  hue,  as  also  have  the  viscera.  In  some  cases  no 
alteration  is  observable  in  the  bowels;  in  others,  one  portion  has 
been  found  contracted,  and  another  dilated  in  the  same  subject 
Ko  characteristic  lesion  has  been  noticed  in  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow;  but  the  muscles  long  affected  with  paralysis  are  usually 
pale  and  atrophied,  and  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  are  said  some- 
times to  be  contracted.  Lead  has  been  discovered  in  the  tissue  of 
all  the  organs  which  have  evinced  signs  of  its  poisonous  influence 
during  life. 

2.  Mode  of  Operation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  preparations  of  lead  operate 
by  direct  contact  with  the  parts  affected,  being  in  the  first  place 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  then  distributed  over  the  system.  By 
Tiedemann  and  Qmelin,  Orfila,  and  other  chemists,  the  metal  has 
been  detected  in  th^  blood,  the  urine  and  milk,  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  the  muscles,  the  bones,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  and 
in  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  gall-bladder.  As  it  exists 
in  the  tissues,  it  is  sometimes  not  discoverable  by  the  ordinary  tests; 
incineration  being  necessary  to  break  up  the  combination  in  which 
it  is  probably  held  with  organic  matter.  The  precise  character  of 
this  combination,  whether  in  the  blood  or  the  solid  tissues,  is  un- 
known. The  system  has  in  general  the  power  of  throwing  off  the 
poison  sooner  or  later,  unless  in  quantities  sufficient  to  destroy  life. 
It  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  skin,  mamm»,  and  probably  by  the 
various  secretory  organs  which  empty  into  the  alimentary  canal. 
How  long  it  may  remain  in  the  system  is  not  certainly  known; 
but  it  was  found  by  Orfila  in  the  liver,  intestinal  coats,  and  bones 
of  an  animal  eight  months  after  it  was  administered.  {MeiL  Tima 
and  Oaz.j  iv.  279.)  It  may  operate  through  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
parts  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  it  sometimes  at  least  enters  into  elementary  combination 
with  the  tissues,  and  thus  necessarily  modifies  their  action.  (See 
Arch.  Gin.,  4e  ser.  xxvii.  75.)    It  is  probably  through  its  presence 
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the  substance  of  the  nerves  themselves  that  it  occasions  neural- 
pains,  and  at  length  loss  of  power,  both  sensory  and  motive. 
Lica  pictonum  is  a  combination  of  neuralgia  and  partial  palsy  of 
bowels;  and  thus  the  internal  correspond  exactly  with  the 
arnal  effects  of  the  poison. 

rbe  chief  avenues  through  which  lead  enters,  the  system  are  the 

nentary  canal  and  the  lungs.    The  skin,  and  the  mucous  mem- 

ines  of  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils,  may  possibly  admit  its 

isage  in  small  proportion ;  but,  with  the  epidermis  sound,  it  is 

abtful  whether  it  ever  enters  through  the  skin  in  quantities 

EBcient  to  produce  poisonous  effects.    It  is  very  often  applied  to 

e  surface  of  the  body  largely,  and  for  a  long  time  consecutively, 

ren  in  its  most  soluble  forms,  without  any  observable  general 

EEsct.     When  applied  to  excoriated  surfaces  and  ulcers,  it  is  said 

ometimes  to  have  occasioned  serious  lead-poisoning;   though  I 

bave  never  witnessed  a  case  of  the  kind.    The  particular  part 

upon  which  it  may  first  display  its  effects,  and  the  rapidity  of  its 

operation,  depend  in  some  measure  upon  the  surface  of  application. 

Thu8,  when  taken  into  the  alimentaiy  canal,  it  may  be  inferred  to 

\)e  more  likely  to  occasion  colica  pictonum  than  through  any  other 

ivenae;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  positive  proof  to  this  efiect 

is  wanting.    It  probably  acts  most  readily  and  rapidly  through  the 

wapiratory  organs.    The  late  J.  Price  Wetherill,  who  was  long 

ud  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  informed 

ne  that  the  workmen  in  his  employ,  most  liable  to  be  poisoned, 

11^  those  engaged  in  preparing  the  thin  sheets  of  lead  used  in  the 

pvocesa.    The  operation  exposed  them  constantly  to  the  fumes  of 

^  melted  metal.    It  is,  moreover,  well  known  that  painters  are 

iXMffe  apt  to  be  attacked  when  they  use  oil  of  turpentine  in  mixing 

*l*c  white  lead,  than  when  they  employ  fixed  oil  alone;  the  terebin- 

tluQale  vapours  in  the  former  case  carrying  a  portion  of  the  lead 

^  them  into  the  lungs. 

The  persons  most  exposed  to  the  poisonous  influence  of  lead,  are 

tlw8e  engaged  in  the  different  manufactures  and  arts  in  which  the 

^D^  is  concerned.    Miners  and  smelters  of  lead,  manufacturers 

of  white  lead  and  other    preparations  of   the  metal,    painters, 

plombers,  &c.,  are  apt  to  be  aflFected.    The  poison  is  frequently 

liken  in  with  food  or  drink ;  and  in  many  instances  its  ill  effects  are 

lOowed  to  continue  long,  and  are  perhaps  misinterpreted,  because 

the  source  of  impregnation  is  hidden.    The  practitioner  should  be 

careful  to  guard  against  mistakes  of  this  kind,  and,  whenever  symp- 
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toms  analogous  to  those  of  lead-poisoning  come  under  his  ob» 
vation,  should  diligently  search  for  the  cause  in  the  occupatio: 
habits,  diet,  and  various  exposures  of  the  patient.  It  is  not  or 
those  engaged  in  the  processes  in  which  lead  is  used  who  are  lial 
to  be  aflfected;  but  also  all  who  may  be  exposed,  from  residence 
accidental  vicinity,  to  the  same  influence.  In*  relation  to  /a 
independently  of  the  occasional  presence  of  the  preparations 
lead  from  pure  accident,  carelessness,  or  malicious  intention,  t 
poisonous  impregnation  may  proceed  from  the  use  of  lead-glazi 
for  earthen-ware,  or  of  soldering  in  metallic  vessels,  especially  wh 
acid  substances  are  introduced  into  them,  as  in  the  instance 
pickles  or  preserves.  But  drinks  are  much  more  liable  to  tl 
impurity.  Water,  through  the  agency  of  the  absorbed  oxygen  a: 
carbonic  acid,  always  contained  in  it  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
capable  of  acting  on  metallic  lead,  forming  an  oxide  or  carbonat 
which  may  be  held  in  solution  in  minute  proportion.  Of  coan 
the  same  result  must  happen  from  contact  with  the  carbonat 
already  formed.  Hence,  lead-poisoning  has  often  proceeded  fron 
the  use  of  water  as  drink,  which  had  stood  long  in  leaden  reservoin 
or  passed  through  leaden  pipes ;  and  the  similar  use  of  rain-wate 
falling  from  a  painted  roof  has  produced  the  same  effect.  CerUii 
natural  waters,  in  consequence  of  the  protective  agency  of  the  salt 
which  they  contain,  are  less  liable  to  be  thus  noxious  than  pur 
water.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  containing  carbonate 
and  sulphates.  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  act  by  fonnin 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lead,  which,  being  insoluble,  are  pw 
cipilated  as  rapidly  as  they  are  formed,  and,  giving  a  coating  I 
the  surface,  prevent  the  contact  of  the  water  with  the  metal.  Th 
may  be  partially  true;  but  such  a  coating  must  be  an  uncertai 
protection,  and  in  fact  has  often  proved  insufficient.  A  betU 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  these  salts  is,  I  think,  the  followioj 
The  carbonates  and  sulphates  referred  to  are  usually  those  of  lim 
In  the  instance  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  in  fact  a  bicarboc 
ate,  the  proper  carbonate  being  insoluble,  one  equivalent  of  tl 
carbonic  acid  seizes  the  oxide  of  lead,  as  fast  as  formed,  and  ib 
reproduced  carbonate  then  appropriates  the  free  carbonic  acid  ii 
the  water,  which  is  thus  rendered  incapable  of  acting  as  a  solveni 
to  the  carbonate  of  lead  produced;  for  this  carbonate  is  quit 
insoluble  in  pure  water.  A  little  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  wate 
may  thus  serve  as  a  carrier  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  water  t 
the  oxide  of  lead,  and  keep  the  liquid  free  from  both.    In  tb 
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DStance  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with 
he  oxide  of  lead  as  rapidly  as  it  is  generated,  or  decomposes  any 
arbonate  of  lead  that  may  have  been  produced,  in  either  case  form- 
Dg  a  totally  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead,  while  the  liberated  lime 
rould  neutralize  any  free  carbonic  acid  in  the  water.  It  is  thus 
een  that  these  salts  preserve  the  purity  of  the  water,  not  simply  by 
(>rming  a  mechanical  impediment  to  its  contact  with  the  lead,  but 
}j  separating  the  impurity  at  the  moment  of  its  generation.  It  is 
B  this  way  probably  that  the  Schuylkill  water,  with  which  the  city 
if  Philadelphia  is  supplied,  is  kept  free  from  lead,  though  con- 
tantly  flowing  through  leaden  pipes.  "Water  containing  chlorides 
B  not  similarly  protected.  I  have  known  colica  pictonum  to 
irevail  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  pump-water  is  brackish, 
imply  from  the  introduction,  as  a  substitute  for  the  common 
Nimp,  of  an  apparatus  containing  a  small  portion  of  leaden  pipe. 

Carbonic  acid  water  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  small  proportion 
>f  lead.  I  have  known  of  two  cases  of  colica  pictonum  produced 
yj  drinking,  every  morning,  the  first  draught  from  a  soda-water 
bnntain ;  in  the  leaden  pipe  proceeding  from  which,  the  liquid  had 
leen  allowed  to  stand  over  night. 

The  use  of  fermented  and  spirituous  Tiquors  containing  lead  has 
Men  a  fruitful  source  of  poisoning.  Cider  has  sometimes  been  kept 
a  leaden  vats,  or  vessels  having  lead  in  or  about  them,  and  thus 
Mcome  impregnated  with  malate  or  acetate  of  lead  with  the  most 
ktal  efifects.  I  have  been  informed  of  cases  of  lead  colic,  produced 
vy  drinking  cider  which  had  been  allowed  to  run  from  the  press 
hrough  a  spout  of  that  metal.  Wines  have  become  poisonous  in 
i  similar  manner;  and  sometimes  also  by  the  purposed  addition  of 
netallic  lead,  or  acetate  of  lead,  to  improve  their  flavour.  I  have 
men  an  account  of  large  numbers  of  a  regiment  in  the  East  Indies 
lading  been  poisoned  by  drinking  arrack  containing  lead. 

Even  the  metal  itself,  in  the  ordinary  state  in  which  it  exists  of 
Mitial  oxidation  upon  the  surface,  is  not  without  effect.  Lead- 
)oiBoning  has  been  produced  by  the  habitual  chewing  of  sheet-lead, 
inch  as  lines  the  tea-chests  from  China. 

I  have  given  the  above  particulars  by  no  means  as  illustrating 
dl  the  sources  of  lead-poisoning,  but  as  examples,  which  may  serve 
o  direct  the  inquiries  of  the  inexperienced  practitioner,  in  any 
ospected  case  of  the  kind. 
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8.  Treatment  of  the  Effects  of  Lead. 

When  a  quantity  of  any  one  of  the  preparations  has  been  swa 
lowed,  sufficient  to  produce  severe  irritation  or  inflammation  of  th 
stomach,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  should  be  immediately  adminii 
tered,  along  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  harmless  sulphati 
as  an  antidote,  and  with  free  dilution.  The  salt  acts  by  formin 
with  the  preparation  of  lead  the  insoluble  and  comparatively  imu 
cent  sulphate  of  that  metal.  After  the  stomach  has  been  thorough! 
evacuated,  a  cathartic  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  of  sod 
should  be  given,  to  decompose  and  carry  out  of  the  bowels  any  < 
the  poison  which  may  have  entered  them.  The  remaining  trea 
ment  must  consist  of  measures  calculated  to  remove  any  irritatio 
or  inflammation  that  may  have  been  produced^  as  the  use  of  opiate 
demulcent  drinks,  counter-irritation  to  the  epigastrium,  and,  if  a< 
cessary,  leeching. 

The  peculiar  poisonous  effects  of  lead  require  a  different  treal 
ment.  In  such  cases  the  metal  has  entered  the  blood,  and  is  pn> 
bably  lodged  in  the  various  tissues.  The  indications  are  to  obviak 
the  pathological  conditions  produced,  and  to  eliminate  the  poison 
from  the  system.  Sulphuilc  acid  and  the  different  sulphates  haT< 
been  recommended  as  antidotes;  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not 
calculated  to  correct  the  action  of  the  absorbed  poison  in  this  way 
for,  if  absorbed  themselves,  they  could  act  only  by  converting  tb 
combination  of  lead,  existing  in  the  blood  or  the  tissues,  into  a  sol 
phate,  which,  from  its  comparative  insolubility,  would  resist  elimi 
nation,  and  might  continue  to  exercise  a  noxious  influence,  if  fix6( 
in  the  solids.  It  is  only  by  operating  on  any  portion  of  the  poiaoi 
existing  in  the  alimentary  canal,  that  they  could  do  good  in  thi 
way;  and,  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  condition  o 
things  exists,  they  should  be  employed.  The  sulphurets  have  i 
similar  antidotal  power;  but,  from  their  more  irritant  propertief 
they  are  seldom  given  internally.  Used  externally,  in  the  form  c 
bath,  they  prove  advantageous  by  converting  into  the  inert  sa 
phuret  any  preparation  of  lead  that  may  adhere  to  the  surface;  an 
probably  still  more  so,  by  disposing,  through  their  chemical  agenoj 
to  an  elimination,  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  of  the  lead  whio 
may  be  circulating  in  the  blood.  It  is  asserted  that,  in  cases  c 
saturnine  impregnation  of  the  system,  the  use  of  these  baths  is  fid 
lowed  by  the  production,  upon  the  skin,  of  a  dark  matter,  which  i 
the  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  result  may,  it  is  true,  be  ascribed  to 
the  excretion  of  the  lead  by  the  skin,  through  the  unaided  powers 
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of  the  system;  and  the  antidote  may  act  simply  by  forming  a  sol- 
plmret  with  the  excreted  metal.    Even  in  this  case,  it  might  prove 
useful  by  patting  the  poison  into  a  condition  unfitting  it  for  reab- 
sorption;  but  the  probability,  I  think,  is,  that  it  has  a  positive 
power  of  elimination  through  its  affinity  for  the  lead  in  the  blood- 
vessels, acting  through  the  epidermis  and  the  capillary  walls;  and 
tbat  thus  the  poison  is  withdrawn  much  more  rapidly  than  it  would 
be  by  the  excretory  power  of  the  skin  alone.    The  bath  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  in  thirty 
gallons  of  warm  water,  in  a  wooden  tub.    After  immersion,  the 
dark  coating  formed  should  be  removed  from  the  surface  by  scrub- 
bing with  a  stiff  flesh-brush,  with  soap  and  water;  after  which  the 
patient  should  be  again  immersed,  and  the  process  repeated  so  long 
as  any  obvious  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  produced.    In  a  short 
time,  a  renewal  of  the  bath  will  be  found  again  to  discolour  the  skin. 
The  measure,  therefore,  should  be  repeated  twice  a  week,  and  not 
ahaodoned  until  this  effect  ceases  to  be  produced,  which  may  not 
luippen  for  many  weeks. 

Another  method  by  which  lead  may  be  eliminated  from  the  sys- 
tem, is  through  the  agency  of  some  body,  which,  received  into  the 
blood,  and  circulating  with  it,  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
insolable  compound  of  lead  in  the  tissues,  and,  rendering  it  soluble 
in  the  blood,  may  enable  that  fluid  to  take  it  up,  and  discharge  it 
tiuoogh  the  different  emunctories.    Iodide  of  potassium,  which,  in 
an  alkaline  solution,  has  the  property  of  dissolving  lead,  was  recom- 
meoded  for  this  purpose  by  M.  Melsens,  and  was  found  by  him  to 
^  one  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in  lead-poisoning.    Accord- 
^  to  this  theory  of  its  action,  evidences  should  be  presented  of  the 
ilxe&oe  of  lead  in  the  urine  or  other  excretions  before  the  use  of 
the  iodide,  and  its  presence  afterwards.    This  evidence  M.  Melsens 
^  not  produce;  but,  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  his  me- 
°^ir,  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes,  of  London,  found  the  requisite  proof  in  a 
^  which  came  under  his  notice  {Brit,  and  For'.  Medico- Chirurg. 
^•jAm.  ed.,  xi.  411);  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Swift,  of  New  York,  has  given 
^  account  of  no  less  than  twenty-three  cases,  in  which  the  iodide 
Was  used  very  advantageously  in  obstinate  lead-poisoning,  and  in 
^njr  of  which  lead  was  detected  in  the  urine  after  the  use  of  the 
'enaedy,  though  in  no  instance  could  it  be  discovered  previously. 
(^V'.  K  Med.  Times,  iii.  145.)    M.  Melsens  found,  in  his  experiments 
-I     on  animals,  that  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  lead  were  increased 
when  the  iodide  was  early  employed,  probably  in  consequence  of 
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its  rendering  the  poison  in  the  alimentary  canal  more  soluble,  ar 
consequently  more  readily  absorbed ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  th; 
the  liberation  of  the  lead  from  certain  tissues,  and  its  reintroda 
tion  into  the  blood,  may  occasionally,  for  a  time,  aggravate  tl 
symptoms.  Dr.  Swift  noticed  this  in  two  out  of  twenty-thp 
cases;  but  the  aggravation  was  slight,  and  improvement  was  sck 
evinced.  From  five  to  twenty  grains  of  the  iodide  may  be  giv< 
three  times  a  day,  and  continued  until  the  symptoms  of  poisonii 
cease.  Oncevidence  of  improvement  is  the  disappearance  of  tl 
blue  discoloration  of  the  gums  produced  by  the  lead. 

The  above  remarks  are  applicable  to  lead-poisoning  in  gener 
Particular  forms  of  it  require  special  modifications  of  treatmei 
In  the  form  of  colic,  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  pain  and  ov^ 
come  the  obstinate  constipation.  For  this  purpose,  the  preparatioi 
of  opium  are  to  be  employed  in  connexion  with  purgatives,  < 
which  calomel,  croton  oil,  castor  oil,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  ar 
perhaps  the  best.  The  last  mentioned  remedy  has  the  additioiui 
advantage,  of  converting  the  poisonous  preparation  of  lead  in  tb' 
bowels  into  the  sulphate.  The  purgatives  may  be  aided  by  catharti- 
enemata.  Tobacco  cataplasms,  and  chloroform  over  the  abdomen 
have  been  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain  and  K 
laxing  spasm ;  and  the  latter  remedy  has  been  used  internally  wit 
the  same  view.  The  mercurial  impression  has  been  considered  fl 
antidotal  to  the  saturnine,  and  calomel  with  a  view  to  salivatio 
has  been  considerably  used;  but  it  is  seldom  necessary.  Alw 
often  acts  most  happily  in  the  disease,  sometimes  speedily  relievio 
all  the  symptoms,  when  the  opiate  and  purgative  plans  have  faile* 
It  may  be  employed  conjointly  with  them  from  the  beginning  i 
the  treatment.  It  has  been  supposed  to  operate  chemically,  eiUn 
upon  the  poison  remaining  in  the  bowels,  or  on  that  contained  i 
the  tissue  of  their  coats,  by  converting  the  compound  of  lead  into 
sulphate ;  but,  were  this  its  mode  of  action,  the  same  effects  shoa 
be  obtained  from  diluted  sulphuric  acid  or  Epsom  salt,  which  h»: 
not  been  found  to  answer  as  well  in  practice.  As  the  insensibili< 
of  the  bowels  to  purgative  influence  is  probably  owing  to  a  parti 
condition  of  paralysis,  the  use  of  strychnia  is  indicated  in  obstiofli 
cases. 

In  the  paralytic  cases,  besides  the  use  of  the  antidotal  measuit 
above  referred  to,  and  especially  iodide  of  potassium  and  sulphti 
retted  baths,  recourse  may  be  had  to  strychnia,  electricity,  and  tb 
application  of  blisters ;  and  the  mercurial  impression  may  be  tried 
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should  other  measures  fail.     When  neuralgic  pains  complicate  the 
pa.lsy,  opiates  or  other  anodynes  may  be  conjoined  with  the  antidote. 
In  the  cerebral  cases,  whether  convulsive,  comatose,  or  delirious, 
neral  and  local  bleeding,  cold  to  the  head,  sinapisms  or  blisters 
the  extremities,  and  purgation  have  been  generally  deemed  ad- 
visable; and,  should  the  state  of  the  circulation  call  for  these  reme- 
dies, they  should  undoubtedly  be  employed.    But  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  these  phenomena,  sometimes  at  least,  depend  upon 
a  direct  impression  made  by  the  lead  upon  the  cerebral  centres, 
analogous  to  that  upon  the  bowels  and  the  external  muscles;  and, 
as  this  is  rather  of  a  depressing  than  excitant  character,  it  may  be 
a  question,  whether  opiates  and  other  cerebral  stimulants  may  not 
prove  more  effectual  than  depletory  measures.     In  a  fatal  case,  with 
violent  delirium,  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  convulsions, 
ending  in  coma,  in  which  the  depletory  and  revulsive  measures 
were  employed  with  no  effect,  no  sign  could  be  discovered  after 
,  death  of  inflammation  or  active  congestion  of  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes. {Arch.  Gen.j  4e  ser.  xxvii.  71.)    In  such  a  case,  if  attended 
with  an  unexcited  state  of  the  pulse,  and  paleness  of  the  face,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  try  the  plan  referred  to,  of  course  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  proper  antidotal  measures. 

hevmimi.  In  relation  to  preventive  measures,  the  best  rule  is 
to  guard,  by  extreme  care,  against  the  introduction  of  the  poi- 
wu  bto  the  system.  For  this  purpose,  the  cautions  should  be 
obsenred  to  keep  the  hands  and  surface  of  the  body  clean, 
^nd,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  swallowing  any  of  the  poison 
whether  in  food,  drink,  or  mixed  with  the  saliva.  It  cannot  be 
tqrtfrom  the  lungs  when  the  air  inspired  is  impregnated  with  it; 
but  much  may  be  done  for  self-protection  by  preventing  this  im- 
pregnation, and  by  avoiding  the  inhalation  of  the  poisoned  atmo- 
sphere. Thus,  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  disease  is  less  prevalent  since  the  introduction  of  grinding 
the  salt  under  water,  than  when  it  was  powdered  dry,  and  thus 
caoaed  to  fill  the  air  with  its  fine  particles.  The  habitual  use  of 
i  soJpJiQric  acid,  diluted  so  as  to  form  an  agreeable  drink,  has  been 
!>:  recommended  as  a  preventive  to  those  who  are  necessarily  exposed. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  acid  can  act  only  on  the  portion  of  the  poi- 
son swallowed ;  and,  as  the  sulphate  has  been  shown  not  to  be  alto- 
gether innocuous,  it  cannot  be  a  complete  safeguard  even  against 
this;  while  the  steady  use  of  a  substance  so  active  as  sulphuric  acid 
cannot  itself  be  without  its  inconveniences. 
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4.  Therapeutic  Application. 

The  therapeutic  indications  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  preparation! 
of  lead,  based  upon  their  astringent  and  sedative  properties,  m 
mainly  to  arrest  hemorrhage  and  morbidly  increased  secretions 
and  to  reduce  inflammation.  But  it  will  be  most  convenient  U 
consider  the  remedial  uses  of  the  metal,  under  the  head  of  iU 
several  preparations,  and  especially  under  that  of  the  acetate,  whid 
is  the  only  one  much  employed  internally. 

5.  Preparations  of  Lead. 

I.  ACETATE  OF  LEAD.— Plumbi  Acetas.  I7.&,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Dub. — Sugar  of  Lead. — Saccharum  Satumi. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  vinegar,  or  othei 
form  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  either  upon  plates  of  metallic  lead  oxi 
dized  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  directly  upon  the  protoxide  of  lea< 
with  the  aid  of  heat.  It  is  the  neutral  acetate  of  the  protoxide  c 
lead,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid,  one  of  protoxid 
of  lead,  and  three  equivalents  of  water. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.    This  salt  is  in  the  form  of  shin 
ing,  white,  acicular  crystals,  isolated  or  in  masses,  efflorescent,  of  i 
sweet  and  astringent  taste,  and  often,  when  long  kept,  of  an  acetotu 
odour,  owing  probably  to  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  and  the  slow  escape  of  acetic  acid.    It  is  readily  dissolved  bj 
water;  and  the  solution  has  a  white  turbid  appearance,  which, 
when  the  water  is  free  from  saline  impurities,  is  removed  by  the 
addition  of  vinegar  or  acetic  acid.    The  whiteness  is  owing  to  the 
carbonate  of  lead,  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  contained  in  all  natural  waters,  with  a  portion  of  the 
protoxide  of  lead,  liberating  the  acetic  acid,  and  thereby  giving  the 
solution  an  acetous  smell.    In  hard  waters,  the  white  precipitate  in 
usually  a  sulphate  or  chloride  of  lead,  and  not  redissolved.    K»- 
tilled  water,  recently  boiled,  forms  a  perfectly  clear  solution  with 
the  acetate,  if  quite  pure;  but,  as  found  in  the  shops,  the  salt  often 
contains  a  portion  of  carbonate,  in  which  case  the  solution  will  he 
more  or  less  opaque. 

Incompatihles.  Acetate  of  lead  yields  precipitates  with  sulphurii^ 
phosphoric,  citric,  tartaric,  meconic,  and  carbonic  acids,*  and  aH 

*  I  hAve  verified  bj  experiment  the  decomposition  of  perfeotlj  nentral  and  ptf* 
acetate  of  lead  by  carbonic  acid.  The  whole  of  the  salt,  however,  is  not  deed*- 
posed ;  as,  when  the  acetic  acid  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  excess,  it  app^^" 
to  prevent  the  farther  action  of  the  carbonic  acid. 
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the  soluble  salts  of  these  acids ;  with  hydrochloric  and  hydriodic 
acid,  and  all  the  soluble  chlorides  and  iodides;  with  hydrosulphurio 
acid,  and  the  soluble  sulphurets;  with  tannic  acid,  and  consequently 
all  the  vegetable  astringents;  with  certain  mucilages,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  slippery  elm  bark,  but  not  with  pure  gum ;  with 
chondrin  and  albumen ;  and  with  lime-water,  and  solutions  of  am- 
monia, potassa,  and  soda,  the  last  two  redissolving  the  precipitate 
if  added  in  excess.    The  precipitate  formed  with  the  sulphurets 
is  black,  with  the  iodides  yellow,  and  with  the  other  reagents 
mentioned  white  or  whitish.    But,  though  the  above  substances 
are  chemically  incompatible,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  medi- 
cinally so.    On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  precipitates  are  probably 
not  less  efficient  than  the  acetate;  and,  in  fact,  this  salt  is  often  ex- 
hibited in  connexion  with  substances  which  decompose  it.     What 
it  is  necessary  for  the  practitioner  to  guard  against  is  the  addition 
of  the  incompatible  substances  in  solution.    In  the  form  of  pill  or 
powder,  they  may  frequently  be  added  with  advantage,  when  reme- 
dially  indicated.    The  only  substances  which  should  always  be 
avoided  are  sulphuric  or  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  soluble  sul- 
phates or  sulphurets;  as  the  precipitates  formed  with  these  are 
feeble,  if  not  inert.    It  is  probable  that  acetate  of  lead  is  always 
ieoomposed  in  the  alimentary  canal,  either  by  the  hydrochloric 
a^d  or  the  chlorides  in  the  stomach,  or  hydrosulphuric  acid  in  the 
bowels. 

Effects  upon  the  System.  Acetate  of  lead  has  all  the  effects  upon 
^system  which  have  already  been  described  as  characterizing  the 
preparations  of  lead  in  general.  In  large  doses,  or  unsuitably  ap- 
P^it  is  irritant;  but,  when  so  employed  as  to  obtain  its  peculiar 
^Qence,  it  is  astringent  and  sedative. 

1.  Its  irritant  effects  are  shown  when  it  is  applied  in  strong  so- 

latioQ  to  delicate  surfaces,  as  to  the  conjunctiva,  the  urethra,  or  the 

^  denuded  of  the  cuticle,  or  when  taken  too  largely  into  the 

**omach.    Orfila  found  it,  when  introduced  in  large  quantity  into 

^e stomach  of  dogs,  to  occasion  fatal  inflammation;  and  the  gastric 

^i  intestinal  mucous  membrane  was  observed  to  be  whitened  by 

'tB  chemical  action.    In  man,  when  taken  in  excessive  doses,  it 

S^rally  produces  vomiting,  burning  pain  in  the  oesophagus  and 

^mach,  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  usually  followed  by 

•^vere  griping  in  the  bowels,  and  sometimes  by  convulsions,  coma, 

^d  local  palsy,  especially  if  the  bowels  are  not  acted  on.    Its  dan- 

Sfers,  however,  as  an  irritant  poison,  were  formerly  much  overrated; 
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for,  tbough  oftea  taken  accidentally  in  quantities  varying  froo 
drachm  to  an  ounce,  no  fatal  case  is,  I  believe,  on  record  from 
immediate  effects.  Being  frequently  prescribed  for  external  i 
at  the  same  time  that  Epsom  salt  is  directed  as  a  cathartic,  it 
not  unfrequently  been  swallowed  instead  of  the  latter,  which, 
its  turn,  has  been  applied  locally ;  and  this  accident  should  be  o 
fully  guarded  against  by  the  practitioner.  I  was  once  called  t 
case  of  the  kind,  in  which  two  drachms  of  the  acetate  had  b 
swallowed,  with  the  effect  of  producing  severe  gastric  pain ; 
before  I  reached  the  patient,  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  zinc  had  b 
taken,  which  caused  vomiting ;  and  no  injury  ensued.  What  qu 
tity,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  poisonous,  in  reference  to 
irritant  action,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  this  much  may  be 
ferred,  that  there  is  less  danger  to  life  from  its  temporary  influei 
in  an  excessive  dose,  than  from  the  same  amount  given  in  mini 
doses  frequently  repeated,  and  spread  over  a  considerable  length 
time.  The  mode  of  treating  its  poisonous  effects,  as  an  irritant,! 
been  given  under  the  general  head  of  the  preparations  of  le 
The  best  antidote  is  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  soda. 

2.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  acetate  of  lead  is  capable  of  p 
ducing  the  poisonous  constitutional  effects  of  the  metal,  especia 
if  protected  against  conversion  into  the  carbonate  by  an  excess 
acetic  acid.  Certainly,  considerable  doses  have  been  given  da 
and  continued  long,  without  any  observable  influence  on  the  ge 
ral  system;  and  the  extreme  fear  formerly  entertained  by  many 
to  the  danger  of  its  internal  use  as  a  medicine,  have  been  shown 
have  had  little  foundation  in  fact.  Nevertheless,  that  it  is  capa 
of  producing,  when  incautiously  or  recklessly  employed,  all 
dangerous  constitutional  effects  of  lead,  has  been  abundantly  pro^ 
by  experience.  Dr.  Mulford,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  many  years  a 
assured  me  that  he  had  witnessed  two  cases  of  colica  pictonum 
suiting  from  its  medicinal  use;  and  many  instances  to  the  sa 
effect  have  since  been  placed  on  record.  Death  has  occurred 
one  instance  from  colic  and  paralysis,  in  a  boy  of  fifteen,  to  wh 
from  one  to  eight  grains,  in  divided  portions,  were  given  daily  ui 
the  whole  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  two  drachms.  In 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (June  27,  1849),  Dr.  'W 
Norris,  of  Stourbridge,  relates  an  occurrence  in  which  near! 
thousand  persons  were  more  or  less  poisoned,  in  consequence  o 
mistake  made  by  a  baker,  who  mixed  thirty  pounds  of  acetate 
lead,  instead,  of  the  same  quantity  of  alum,  with  sixty  or  eigl 
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sacks  of  flour.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  this  case,  tlie  acetate  was 
decomposed  before  being  taken.  It  probably  was  so;  but  not  more 
certainly  than  it  is  decomposed  in  the  stomach,  after  having  been 
swallowed.  Dr.  L.  S.  Joynes,  of  Accomack,  Va.,  has  related  a  case 
of  obstinate  colica  pictonum,  which  resulted  from  thirty  grains  of 
the  acetate,  given  in  four  days,  though  care  was  taken  to  accom- 
pany the  use  of  the  medicine  with  vinegar.  {Stethoscope,  i.  664.) 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  observe  some  caution  in  the  use  of 
this  medicine.  With  such  caution,  I  believe  it  may  always  be 
given  safely.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  acetate  of  lead  for 
more  than  thirty-five  years,  have  given  it  in  a  vast  number  of  cases, 
and  though,  after  a  certain  continuance  of  the  medicine,  griping 
pains  in  the  bowels  have  generally  occurred,  frequently  with 
nausea  and  general  malaise,  I  have  never  witnessed  more  than  one 
instance  in  my  practice,  in  which  anything  that  could  properly  be 
denominated  colica  pictonum  has  resulted.  I  have  not  unfre- 
quently  prescribed  two  grains  every  two  hours  through  the  day, 
and  continued  it  for  several  days,  sometimes  even  for  weeks,  before 
any  sign  of  its  constitutional  effects  were  evinced.  I  have,  how- 
ever, always  been  careful  to  suspend  the  medicine  as  soon  as  the 
effects  on  the  stomach  and  bowels  just  referred  to,  or  a  blue  dis- 
coloration of  the  gums,  have  been  noticed. 

Therapeutic  Application.  This  medicine  is  much  used  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  astringents.  In  consequence  of  its  combi- 
nation of  sedative  with  astringent  properties,  it  will  frequently  act 
very  efficiently  in  the  relief  of  inflammation,  when  brought  directly 
into  contact  with  the  surface  aflected ;  and  it  is  to  this  agency  that 
much  of  its  therapeutic  value  is  to  be  ascribed.  I  shalt  first 
treat  of  its  internal,  and  subsequently  of  its  external  or  local  use. 

1.  Internal  Use.  The  hemorrhages  are  among  the  complaints  in 
which  it  is  most  useful.  Its  sedative  property  gives  it  a  great 
advantage  in  these  affections,  especially  when  of  the  active  kind, 
over  other  astringents,  which,  being  somewhat,  however  slightly, 
stimulant,  cannot  always  be  employed  with  propriety  in  the  early 
stage.  Acetate  of  lead  may  always  be  given  when  the  indication 
exists  to  suppress  the  discharge.  From  the  facility,  however,  with 
which  lead  is  absorbed,  the  medicine  is  more  especially  adapted  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  affected  part  can  be  reached  only  by  the 
medium  of  absorption  and  circulation.  When  the  seat  of  the  hemor- 
rhage is  such  that  the  astringent  can  be  directly  applied  to  it,  alum 
is  probably  more  efficient  as  a  mere  hemostatic.    Such  are  the  cases 
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of  hemorrliage  from  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Bat 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  acetate  of  lead  is  preferable  to  all  oil 
astringents,  and  is  very  much  used.  In  hemorrhage  from  the  Iddnt 
and  from  the  uterus,  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  remedies.  In  1 
former,  I  have  seen  it  promptly  effectual,  and  would  stronf 
recommend  it.  In  all  these  cases,  but  especially  in  hemoptysis 
should  generally  be  combined  with  a  little  opium  to  prevent  u 
tation  of  stomach,  and  with  ipecacuanha  if  there  is  febrile  exci 
ment,  without  nausea  or  a  tendency  to  it.  The  opiate  is  especia 
indicated  in  the  pulmonary  affection,  from  its  effect  in  quieting  1 
cough.  About  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  and  an  equal 
double  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  combined  with  each  dc 
of  the  acetate.  Though,  as  above  stated,  alum  is  probably  mo 
effectual  in  heemaiemesis  and  intestinal  hemorrhage^  yet  the. salt 
lead  is  frequently  employed  in  these  affections,  and  not  witba 
advantage.    It  should  in  these  also  be  combined  with  opium. 

In  certain  conditions  of  diarrhoea,  this  medicine  is  very  usefi 
I  do  not  think  it  adapted  to  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  atteiKk 
with  inflammatory  excitement;  but  rather  to  chronic  cases  wi 
copious  and  exhausting  discharges,  with  or  without  ulceration 
the  small  intestines;  and  I  have  also  found  it  extremely  useful 
certain  cases,  whether  recent  or  of  long  standing,  in  which,  withe 
evidences  of  inflammation,  the  evacuations  are  very  copious,  and 
a  whitish  grueMike  appearance  from  the  absence  of  bile.  In  th( 
latter  cases,  it  should  be  given  in  combination  with  small  doses 
calomel  and  opium,  and  frequently  repeated.* 

In  epidemic  cholera,  with  exhausting  rice-water  discharges,  1 
above  mentioned  combination  is,  I  think,  the  most  efficacious  whi 
can  be  employed;  but  the  urgency  of  the  danger  in  this  case  ( 
mands  larger  doses  than  simple  diarrhoea;  as  it  is  of  the  utnu 
importance  to  produce  a  prompt  impression. 

The  advanced  stages  of  cholera  infantum  may  sometimes 
treated  advantageously  with  this  astringent.  It  may  be  tried 
all  obstinate  cases  of  the  disease,  in  connexion  with  opiates,  a 
with  a  little  calomel  or  blue  mass  when  bile  is  wanting  in  the  p 
sages.  Occasionally  it  has  been  found  efficient,  not  only  in  arre 
ing  the  diarrhoea,  but  also  in  correcting  the  irritable  stomach 

*  The  following  formula  may  be  used.  R.  Plumbi  acetat.,  gr.  vj;  Hydrii 
chlorid.  mit.,  Opii  pnlv.,  &&  gr.  j ;  Acaciae  pulv.,  Sjnrup.,&&  q.  b.  Mix,  so  as  tofti 
a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  six  pills,  of  which  one  maj  be  taken  every  half  h» 
hour,  or  two  hours,  according  to  the  nrgenoj  of  the  case. 
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this  didorder,  probably  by  an  antiphlogistic  influence  on  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane. 

It  is  the  same  antiphlogistic  action  which  has  recommended  it  in 
cbfaeniery^  in  the  treatment  of  which  it  is  highly  esteemed  by  some. 
Its  use  in  acute  dysentery  originated  with  the  late  Dr.  Bichard 
Harlan,  of  Philadelphia;  and  has  found  many  advocates.  I  con- 
fess, however,  that  my  experience  with  it,  in  the  ordinary  forms  of 
this  affection,  does  not  accord  with  theirs.  It  no  doubt  appears 
to  act  favourably  in  some  cases;  but  I  have  often  met  with 
others,  in  which,  after  an  employment  of  several  days,  it  has  in- 
creased the  griping  and  uneasiness  of  the  patient,  without  any  bene- 
ficial influence  over  the  disease,  and  in  which  the  symptoms  have 
speedily  subsided,  under  proper  treatment,  after  its  omission.  But 
in  chronic  cases,  with  rather  copious  discharges,  it  is  often  useful. 
I  shall  have  occasion  directly  to  refer  to  a  condition  of  dysentery, 
in  which  it  may  be  employed  as  an  injection  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. As  in  other  bowel  affections,  it  should  in  this  also  be 
associated  with  opium. 

Excessive  sweating^  exhausting  diuresiSj  copious  mucous  or  purulent 
discharges  from  the  respiratory  and  urinary  passages,  and  ahundani 
supputationj  from  whatever  source,  have  been  considered  as  ofier- 
ing  indications  for  the  astringent  influence  of  acetate  of  lead.  In 
phthisis  it  has  been  recommended  for  the  night-sweats,  the  muco- 
purulent expectoration,  which  is  sometimes  exhaustingly  copious, 
and  the  diarrhoea,  either  severally  or  conjointly.  As  to  the  night- 
sweats^  I  think  they  are,  in  general,  more  effectually  and  more 
safely  controlled  by  other  means,  less  calculated  than  the  acetate  of 
lead  to  disturb  the  digestive  process,  which  it  is  all-important  to 
sustain.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  expectoration.  In 
these  affections, therefore,  separately,  I  would  not  advise  the  remedy; 
but,  when  they  exist  in  combination  with  obstinate  diarrhoea,  and  a 
chronic  sub-inflammatory  condition  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  indication  for  its  use,  in  reference  to  the  latter  condi- 
tions, is  perhaps  strengthened  by  the  possible  benefit  which  may 
be  hoped  for  from  it,  in  reference  to  the  former. 

Obstinate  mercurial  salivation  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  the  in- 
ternal use  of  this  remedy ;  but  its  local  application  is  preferable. 

In  yellow  fever  J  acetate  of  lead  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
late  Dr.  Irvine,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  is  only  in  the  second  stage, 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  first  long  febrile  paroxysm,  that  the 
remedy  should  be  employed.    At  this  period,  with  greatly  reduced 
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powers  of  system,  and  probable  depravation  of  the  blood,  tbere  is 
usually  phlogosis  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  with  a  tendency 
to  prostrating  hemorrhage,  in  the  form  either  of  unaltered  blood  or 
black  Yomit.  Should  the  blood  be  fatally  deprayed,  no  medicine 
could  save  the  patient;  but  in  doubtful  cases,  where  a  slight  im- 
pression might  turn  the  scale  in  the  favourable  direction,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  benefit  from  a  medicine,  calculated,  by  con- 
tracting the  vessels,  and  exercising  a  sedative  influence  on  the  nerves, 
at  once  to  correct  the  inflammation  and  obviate  the  hemorrbaga 
I  have,  myself,  used  the  acetate  of  lead  under  these  circumstancea, 
in  a  few  instances,  and  in  all  with  favourable  results.  In  one  case, 
there  was  an  appearance,  in  the  evacuations  from  the  stomach,  of 
commencing  black  vomit.  Two  grains  should  be  given,  with  a 
little  opium,  every  two  hours,  and  continued  until  thirty-six  or 
forty-eight  grains  have  been  taken,  or  until  the  dangerous  period 
is  past,  unless  some  unpleasant  eflect  of  the  medicine  should  be 
first  experienced.  I  would  repeat,  that  the  acetate  is  not  to  be 
used  until  the  first  febrile  symptoms  have  begun  to  subside,  which 
is  usually  on  the  second  or  third  day. 

In  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  acetate  of  lead  would  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated as  an  alterative  and  antiphlogistic  remedy  for  the  diseased 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum.  Hence,  it  has  been 
recommended  in  this  affection  by  the  German  practitioners.  In 
this  country,  it  has  been  employed  very  successfully  by  Dr.  John 
L.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  gives  it  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
three  grains  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  commencing,  after 
having  first  evacuated  the  bowels  by  a  mild  cathartic,  and  perse- 
vering so  long  as  the  enteric  symptoms  continue.  I  cannot  speak 
of  the  remedy  from  experience,  having  never  used  it  in  this  com- 
plaint. 

In  the  irritable  stomach  of  bilious  fever,  and  in  other  cases  of  obsti' 
fiate  vomiting,  the  medicine  has  been  employed  with  supposed  ad- 
vantage; though  it  might  be  difficult  to  say,  in  many  instances  dT 
this  kind,  how  much  was  due  to  the  acetate,  and  how  much  to  the 
opium  usually  given  along  with  it. 

Aneurisms  of  the  aorta  and  other  large  internal  vessels  have  been 
treated  with  some  advantage  by  acetate  of  lead.  Introduced  into 
use  originally  in  Germany,  the  practice  was  imitated  by  Dupuytren 
and  others  in  France;  and  I  have  myself  tested  its  efficacy  in  some 
degree  in  this  country.  The  astringent  and  sedative  influence  of 
the  preparations  of  lead  would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  this  affec- 
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n ;  and  several  instances  are  on  reo(»rd  in  whioh  the  tamour  has 
ry  much  diminished  in  size  under  the  use  of  the  acetate.  {Arch. 
3L,  8e  s^r.  6,  443.)  In  one  of  several  cases  in  which  I  employed 
in  ihe  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  an  aneurismal  tuinonr,  which 
ywed  itself  projecting  from  the  thorax  near  the  left  stemo- 
iticular  junction,  underwent  a  marked  diminution,  and  became 
length  scarcely  perceptible ;  but  the  patient  left  the  house  be- 
e  any  definitive  result  was  obtained.  I  am  not  aware  that 
f  flaiiafaotoTy  case  of  a  complete  cure  by  this  remedy  has  been 
lorted.  Indeed,  considering  the  condition  of  the  coats  of  the 
Iflds  in  internal  aneurisms,  altered  as  they  generally  ar»  by 
leromatoos  deposit,  cartilaginous  or  bony  degeneration,  or  other 
fuic  affection,  a  cure  by  this  measure  would  be  in  most  cases  im- 
Bsible;  and,  even  when  no  insurmountable  difficulty  of  this  kind 
ght  be  in  the  way,  few  constitutions  would  probably  be  found  to 
eiate,  and  few  patients  to  submit  to  the  long-continued  and  per- 
rering  use  of  the  medicine  which  would  be  necessary  to  success, 
e-  plan  is  to  give  six  or  eight  grains  of  the  medicine  daily,  in 
of  one  or  two  grains,  at  equal  intervals,  and  to  continue  until 
or  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  or  other  symptoms  of  lead- 
iioning  are  exhibited ;  then  to  suspend  the  remedy  until  these 
nptoms  have  subsided;  after  which  it  is  to  be  resumed;  and 
18  alternately,  until  the  end  aimed  at  is  effected,  or  found  to  t)e 
aUainable. 

Simple  enlargement  of  the  hearty  independent  of  disease  of  the 
Ives,  would  seem  to  offer  quite  as  good  a  chance  of  success,  under 
8  treatment,  as  internal  aneurism.  I  have  employed  it  in  cases  of 
8  kind;  and,  in  one  of  great  cardiac  dilatation  in  a  boy,  found  the 
Dtfisioas  of  the  heart,  as  indicated  by  percussion,  to  diminish 
i8id«rably.  What  finally  became  of  the  ease  I  do  not  know;  as 
>  patient  passed  from  under  my  care  in  the  midst  of  Che  treatment. 
Acetate  of  lead  has  been  used  in  various  nervous  diseases^  as 
Sqfify,  hysteria^  hooping-cougfi^  and  even  tetanus;  but  few  would  at 
Bseot  expect  from  it  any  very  material  benefit  in, these  affections. 
emember  to  have  seen  somewhere  an  account  of  a  case  of  hydro- 
obia  which  had  ended  favourably  under  its  use;  but  there  can 
little  doubt  that  the  disease  was  mistaken. 
2.  Localj  or  External  Use,  Under  this  head,  it  is  intended  to  em- 
loe  all  those  modes  of  using  the  remedy,  in  which  it  is  brought 
o  direct  contact  with  the  seat  of  its  intended  operation  through 
VOL.  I.— 11 
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extraneous  agency,  including  injection  into  the  rarioas  passag 
opening  externally,  as  well  as  application  to  the  surface  of  i 
body.  In  these  it  acts  upon  the  same  principles  as  when  used  i 
ternally.  But  it  is  more  especially  for  its  antiphlogistic  efEbcts  th 
it  is  employed.  As  a  mere  styptic,  either  for  arresting  hemorrha{ 
or  controlling  increased  secretion  unconnected  with  inflammatio 
as  excessive  sweating  for  example,  it  is  less  efficient  than  alum, 
probably  the  vegetable  astringents.  In  reference  to  the  muoo 
surfaces,  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  better  adapted  to  the  earliest  Bin 
of  inflammation,  or  the  very  advanced  stage  when  suppuration  k 
taken  place,  or  to  the  chronic  forms  of  the  affection,  than  to  tb 
condition  of  acute  inflammation  in  full  vigour.  But  this  renur 
does  not  apply  to  affections  of  the  skin,  protected  by  the  cuticle. 

As  an  ef/e-umsh  in  ophthalmia^  from  one  to  two  grains  of  tb 
acetate  may  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  rose  water,  or  simpl 
distilled  water. 

In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nasal  passages,  with  purulent  (S 
charge,  a  solution  containing  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  to  the  floic 
ounce  of  water,  may  be  injected  or  otherwise  introduced  into  tfc 
nostrils,  once  or  twice  daily,  with  hope  of  benefit.  Care,  howe?e 
should  be  taken,  in  such  cases,  that  none  of  the  solution  is  swi 
lowed. 

Chronic  suppuration  of  the  auditory  meatus  may  be  treated  in 
similar  manner;  though  it  would  be  prudent  to  commence  with 
weaker  solution,  say  from  two  to  five  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  ao< 
to  increase  if  found  necessary. 

As  a  mouth-wash  or  gargle,  acetate  of  lead  is  chiefly  emploj0( 
in  cases  of  mercurial  salivation,  in  which  it  is  one  of  the  best  appE 
cations.  For  this  purpose,  the  solution  may  have  the  strength  oi 
two  or  three  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  to  begin  with.  It  oAei 
blackens  the  teeth  and  tongue,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  9 
Bulphuret  of  lead,  through  reaction  with  the  sulphur  containec 
in  the  salivary  liquids.  But  this  discoloration  is  (^  no  seriioti 
importance,  and  gradually  disappears.  In  ordinary  nlceratioo,  a 
pseudomembranous  affections  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  sulphate  o 
zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  in  solution,  is  more  effectual  than  the  sab 
of  lead. 

In  certain  cases  of  dysentery  affecting  the  rectum  especially,  la* 
attended  with  little  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  a  solution  c 
acetate  of  lead  injected  into  the  rectum  often  serves  an  exoellei 
purpose.    It  will  sometimes  put  an  almost  immediate  end  to  case 
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wbicb  hare  proved  tedioas  under  other  treatment  From  four  to 
W  fluidoances  of  a  solution,  containing  two  or  three  grains  of  the 
acetate  in  each  fluidounce,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum 
in  the  whole  quantity,  should  be  injected  three  times  a  day.  The 
kadanum  is  useful  by  facilitating  the  retention  of  the  liquid,  as 
well  as  by  directly  calming  irritation.  It  is  true  that  the  meconate 
of  morphia  is  converted  into  the  acetate,  while  a  little  insoluble 
meoonate  of  lead  is  formed;  but  this  result  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance. It  may  be  obviated,  however,  by  substituting  for  the 
laudanum  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia. 

Enemata  composed  of  ten  grains  of  this  salt  dissolved  in  six 
floidounces  of  warm  water,  and  administered  every  two  hours,  are 
said  to  have  been  used,  with  remarkable  success,  in  strangulated 
hernia. 

In  gonarrhcea  and  leucorrhcea,  injections  of  acetate  of  lead  are  often 
very  useful.  For  the  effectual  treatment,  however,  of  these  afifec- 
turns,  the  solution  should  be  very  frequently  repeal,  so  that  the 
impression  may  be  steadily  maintained.  In  gonorrhoea,  the  injec- 
tion should  be  administered  not  less  than  six  times  a  day,  at  equal 
intervals.  It  should  be  at  first  of  the  strength  of  two  or  three 
grains  to  the  fluidounce,  which  may  be  increased  if  necessary. 

Perhaps  for  no  purpose  is  this  salt  more  employed  than  for  the 
relief  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
In  erysipelas^  when  the  inflammation  is  very  high ;  in  the  more  in- 
flammatory forms  of  erythema  J  as  E.  nodosum;  in  certain  cases  of 
herpes^  eczema^  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions  attended  with  much 
heat,  pain,  and  redness ;  in  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  either  arising  spontaneously,  as  in  phlegmon^  or  resulting  from 
^prainSj  bruises,  &c.;  and  in  acute  swelling  of  the  eoctemal  lymphatic 
glands,  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  often  highly  useful  in  the 
alleviation  or  cure  of  the  inflammation.  For  these  purposes,  two 
drachms  of  the  acetate  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  soft  water ; 
the  tnrbidness  being  corrected  by  a  fluidrachm  of  vinegar  or  diluted 
noetic  acid.  In  some  cases,  laudanum  or  acetate  of  morphia  may 
be  usefully  added.  The  solution  may  be  applied  by  means  of 
fidded  linen  wet  with  it,  or  by  the  cold  poultice,  formed  by  mixing 
the  solution  with  crumb  of  bread,  and  enclosing  the  soft  mass  in 
Hnen  or  gauze. 

It  is  customary,  in  cases  of  superficial  inflammation,  particularly 
the  erysipelatous,  to  apply  mucilaginous  solutions  with  a  view  to 
their  antiphlogistic  effect.    This  may  be  increased  by  the  addition 
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of  aootate  of  lead  to  the  solution ;  but  it  should  be  t^emembered  tb 
this  salt  is  incompatible  with  certain  mucilages,  particularly  wi 
those  of  slippery  elm  and  quince-seeckf  with  which  it  forms  preci] 
tates,  and  thus  deprives  the  liquid  of  its  mucilaginous  properl 
But  with  the  mucilages  of  flaxseed  and  the  pith  ofsassafms  it  teac 
but  slightly,  not  suflSciently  to  impair  materially  their  demuloe 
properties,  or  to  interfere  with  its  own  efficiency.  These  latt 
mucilages,  therefore,  should  always  be  selected,  preferably  to  tho 
first  mentioned,  for  external  nse  in  connexion  with  acetate  of  lea 
Thus,  we  may  add  this  salt  with  propriety  to  an  eye-wash  of  m 
eilage  of  sassafras  pith,  often  used  in  ophthalmia,  while  it  would ' 
incompatible  with  mucilage  of  quince-seeds,  also  used  for  the  sat 
purpose. 

In  irritable  or  infljamed  ulcers,  and  those  attended  with  very  pn 
fuse  discharges,  and  in  inflamed  blistered  surfaces,  a  solution  of  ace 
tate  of  lead  may  also  be  used,  but  of  not  more  than  half  the  strengtl 
of  that  employed  where  the  cuticle  is  entire.  In  these  cases,  tb 
acetate  often  reacts  with  the  albumen  and  salts  of  the  secretK 
liquid,  producing  a  white  insoluble  compound.  This  is  ordinarii; 
of  no  inconvenience;  but,  in  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  there  is  dange 
that  this  compound  may  become  permanently  incorporated  with  th 
tissue,  forming  an  opaque  spot,  which  cannot  be  removed.  In  thi 
affection,  therefore,  the  salt  should  not  be  used. 

Administration.  Acetate  of  lead  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solatkM 
The  pill  is  best  made  with  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  and  syrup,  i 
these  are  not  incompatible  with  the  salt.  It  should  be  prepared  i 
wanted  for  nse.  Opium  is  ofben  combined  with  the  salt;  m 
though  mutual  decomposition  may  take  place  between  the  meo 
nate  of  morphia  and  the  acetate  of  lead,  no  practical  disadvanlaf 
results.  Nor  is  the  addition  of  the  vegetable  astringents  impr 
per,  as  the  resulting  tannate  of  lead  is  efficient.  When  the  sdl 
given  in  solution,  the  preparation  is  rendered  more  elegant  by  tl 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  or  a  little  distilled  vinega 
but  Dr.  Thomson  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  poisono' 
effects  of  the  lead  could  in  this  way  be  prevented.  Colioa  pictonii 
has  followed  the  use  of  the  acetate  thus  protected.  Indeed,  it  ml 
be  considered  nearly  certain  that  the  salt  is  always  decomposed  i 
the  stomach,  whether  given  with  or  without  a  little  acetic  aok 
Laudanum  renders  the  solution  turbid  by  the  formation  of  meec 
nate  of  lead ;  but  its  efficiency  is  not  impaired.  The  other  inooB 
patibles  before  referred  to  (see  pages  154-5)  should  be  avoided  ii 
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4)onnexion  with  the  salt  in  solution,  though  many  of  them  may  be 

giyen  with  it  in  the  pilular  form. 

The  chae  of  acetate  of  lead  is  from  one  to  three  grains,  which, 

in  acute  cases,  may  be  repeated  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours, 
and  in  chronic  cases,  three  or  four  times  daily. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeias  direct  an  ointment  or  certxte  of  ace- 
tak  of  kadj  which  may  be  employed  as  a  dressing  for  irritable  or 
inflamed  ulcers,  excoriated  surfaces,  and  blisters,  and  may  be  made 
extemporaneously  by  thoroughly  rubbing  together  half  a  drachm 
of  the  salt  very  finely  powdered,  and  an  ounce  of  simple  ointment; 
bat  the  cerate  of  the  subacetate  is  preferable,  for  the  purposes 
mentioned. 

II.  SOLUTION  OF  SUBACETATE  OP  LEAD.— LiQUOB  PluM- 
M  SUBACETATIS.    U.S.,   Dub.  —  LiQUOR   PlUMBI   DiACETATIS.  * 

Imd, — Plumbi  Diacetatis  Solutio.  Ed.  —  Goulard's  Ex- 

tract. 

This  is  made  by  boiling  together  litharge  or  protoxide  of  lead, 
tod  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  filtering. 

It  is  a  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  consisting  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  acetic  acid  and  two  of  protoxide  of  lead. 

Sensibk  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  solution  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  of  a  sweetish  and  astringent  taste,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.267  as 
prepared  by  the  U.  S.  process,  and  of  an  alkaline  reaction.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  forming  the  carbonate  of 
lead,  which  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel. Its  constituents  are  known  by  the  same  tests  as  those  of  the 
neutral  acetate,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  forming  a  heavy 
^hite  precipitate  with  solution  of  pure  gum  Arabic,  which  is  not 
effected  by  that  salt,  and  by  being  more  copiously  precipitated  by 
ttrbonic  acid. 

^compatibles.  These  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  neutral  ace- 
^J^with  the  addition  of  pure  gum  Arabic,  and  certain  mucilages, 
M  tbose  of  sassafras  pith  and  flaxseed,  which  are  strongly  preci- 
pitated by  the  diacetate,  while,  though  in  some  degree  afiected  by 
tfce  neutral  salt,  they  are  scarcely  sufiiciently  so  to  be  incompatible 
witk  it.  Gum  mezquite,  recently  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  Shu- 
inard,  as  a  product  of  New  Mexico,  though  strongly  resembling 
gum  Arabic  in  many  of  its  properties,  does  not,  according  to  Pro- 
fefflor  Procter,  yield  a  precipitate  with  the  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead. 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses,    This  solution  has  all  the  effects  o^m 
the  system  of  the  other  preparations  of  lead,  but  in  this  count^*^ 
and  Great  Britain,  is  seldom  if  ever  given  intetnally.    In  France^    7/ 
has  been  prescribed  by  M.  Boudin,  with  some  success,  in  the  vp. 
miting  of  epidemic  cholera. 

Its  local  effects  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  acetate,  but  proha- 
bly  somewhat  more  intense.    In  France,  it  is  much  employed  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  the  acetate  is  used  locally  with  us ;  for 
example,  as  a  collyrium  in  ophthalmia;  as  an  injection  in  morbid 
discharges  from  the  nostrils  and  ear ;  as  a  mouth  wash  and  gargle 
in  different  forms  of  angina  and  stomatitis;  as  an  enema  in  chrome 
mucoid  or  purulent  discharges  from  the  rectum,  with  or  without 
ulceration;  and  as  a  topical  remedy  in  leucorrhoea  and  gonorrhoea* 
'  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  acetate  of  lead,  by  injection^ 
in  cases  of  acute  dysentery  affecting  especially  the  rectum.    IT*. 
Barthez  has  successfully  used  the  solution  of  the  subacetate  in  th^ 
same  way ;  and  the  practice  has  been  extended  to  acute  diarrhoes^ 
and   epidemic  cholera,  with  satisfactory  results.    Yast  quantities 
were  injected,  largely  diluted  with  warm  water,  without  any  un- 
pleasant constitutional  effect;  the  liquid  producing  its  local  iici.- 
pression  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  but  not  being  retained  \oxkg 
enough  to  be  largely  absorbed.    M.  Barthez  administered  at  first 
somewhat  more  than  a  drachm  in  100  times  its  weight  of  water; 
but  afterwards  increased  the  quantity  to  one,  two,  and  even  three 
ounces  in  one  injection,  without  poisonous  effects.*    {Troitsseau  el 
PidouXj  Traits,  &c.,  4e  ed.  L  129.) 

In  this  country,  the  use  of  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  is 
confined  chiefly  to  superficial  inflammations,  either  of  the  skin«  tbe 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  tendons  aod 
aponeuroses,  or  the  more  superficial  vessels,  whether  absorbents  or 
veins.  In  the  inflammation  of  sprains,  bruises,  wounds,  &a;  io^ 
the  more  inflammatory  states  of  certain  cutaneous  eruptions,  as 
erythema,  erysipelas,  eczema,  herpes,  and  impetigo;  in  burns.  Hit- 
ters, and  excoriations;  and  in  various  ulcerative  affections  attended 
with  irritation,  inflammation,  excessive  secretory  discharge,  or  he- 
morrhage; it  may  be  employed  as  an  antiphlogistic,  astringeoti 
anodyne,  or  haemostatic.  For  the  purposes  above  mentioned  tte 
solution  is  usually  employed  very  much  diluted,  and  the  officinal 
diluted  solution  is  usually  employed. 

*  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  French  preparation  is  1.261,  while  that  of  the  U.  S.  Phinn* 
is  1.267 ;  bo  that  the  strength  of  the  two  does  not  differ  materiaUjr. 
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The  following  are  preparations  of  the  solution  now  under  con- 
nderation. 

1.  DILUTED  80IiTTnON  OF  8TJBACETATE  OF  LEAD.— Ll* 

I0OR  Plumbi  Subacbtatis  Dilutus.  U.  S. — Liquor  Plumbi  Dia- 
STATis  Dilutus.  Lond. — Plumbi  Subacbtatis  Liquor  Composi- 
ros.  Dub. — Lead  Water, 

This  dilate  solution,  usually  called  lead  water,  is  made  by  adding 
;wo  drachms  of  the  strong  solution  to  a  pint  of  water.  The  car- 
ionic  acid  in  the  water  causes  some  turbidness  in  the  diluted  pre* 
Miration,  which  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  its  virtues.  The 
drength  of  the  diluted  solution  may  often  be  much  increased  with 
idvantage;  and  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluidounce  may  be  em- 
ilojed  to  each  pint,  with  perfect  impunity,  when  the  cuticle  is  un- 
iroken.  Local  paralysis  is  stated  in  the  books  to  have  resulted 
h>m  its  use ;  and  though  this  must  be  extremely  rare,  as  I  have 
MTer  witnessed  nor  heard  of  a  well-authenticated  case  of  it,  still 
lome  caution  should  be  exercised  in  applying  the  solution  to 
ibraded  surfaces.  It  may  be  applied  by  means  of  linen  cloths,  or 
n  the  form  of  the  cold  poultice,  as  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

In  France  it  has  recently  been  recommended  in  very  strong  so- 
ntion  in  mercurial  salivation,  not  less  than  a  sixth,  or  an  eighth 
mit  being  used  in  the  mouth- water  or  gargle  employed ;  and  a 
reparation  of  equal  strength  is  recommended  in  leucorrhceal  dis- 
charges, especially  connected  with  superficial  ulceration  of  the 
leck  of  the  uterus,  being  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  roll  of 
inen  saturated  with  the  liquid. 

2.  CERATE  OF  SUBACETATE  OF  LEAD.— CeraTUM  PluMBI 

JuBACETATis.  C/'.aS-^Ceratum  Plumbi  Compositum.  Lond—Oou- 
^arcts  Cerate. 

This  consists  of  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  incorporated 
irith  wax,  olive  oil,  and  a  very  little  camphor.  It  is  an  excellent 
pirq>aration,  admirably  calculated  to  produce  the  local  effects  of 
lead,  in  cases  in  which  the  cuticle  is  wanting.  Irritable,  inflamed, 
ind  painful  ulcers  are  often  relieved  by  it,  while  by  its  astringency 
i  fiivours  desiccation  in  those  which  are  copiously  suppurating, 
ind  disposes  the  loose  and  flabby  to  take  on  the  healing  process, 
[n  blisters,  burns  or  scalds,  chilblains,  intertrigo  and  other  forms 
>f  superficial  abrasion  or  excoriation,  herpetic,  eczematous,  and 
mpetiginous  eruptions  with  serous  or  puruloid  discharge,  and  a 
dmilar  condition  in  lichen  agrius  and  other  cutaneous  affections,  it 
8  one  -of  the  best  applications  that  can  be  made.    I  know  nothing 
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equal  to  it  as  a  dressing  for  blisters  indisposed  to  beal.  In  many 
instances,  and  particularly  in  the  one  last  mentioned,  it  may  bi 
combined  at  first  with  an  equal  weight  of  simple  cerate.  The  can- 
tion  should  always  be  observed  not  to  employ  it  in  a  ranoid  state^ 
in  which  it  becomes  irritant.  Hence  it  should  be  made  with  per 
fectly  sweet  oil,  and  used  as  fresh  as  possible.  It  is  aometimei 
combined  with  opium,  or  calomel,  or  both,  as  an  application  in 
skin  diseases  of  a  local  character. 

8.  SOAP  CBBATB.— CbRATUM  SaPONIS.  U.S. — CXBATUV  SaFO- 
NIS  COMPOSITUM.  Lond 

This  is  made  by  boiling  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  with 
soap,  and,  after  due  evaporation,  adding  wax  and  olive  oiL  The 
U.  S.  process  yields  a  fine  white  cerate,  capable  of  being  spread 
by  a  knife  upon  linen  or  muslin.  It  is  a  mild  sedative  and  desi^' 
cant  preparation,  applicable  to  similar  purposes  with  the  preceding 
and  employed  in  -scrofulous  swellings,  and  other  external  inflam« 
mations. 

III.  CARBONATE  OP  LEAD. — PlumBI  CarboNAS.  U.S., 
Ed.^  Dub.  —  Cerusse.  —  Cerussa.  —  White  Lead. 

"White  lead  is  made  either,  1.  by  the  reaction  of  the  vapour  of 
vinegar,  and  exhalations  from  decomposing  stable  manure,  upon 
coiled  plates  of  lead,  or  2.  by  passing  carbonic  acid  through  a  so- 
lution of  the  subacetate  of  lead.  Its  composition  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  The  neutral  car- 
bonate, made  by  double  decomposition  between  a  soluble  salt  of 
lead  and  an  alkaline  carbonate,  consists  of  one  eq.  of  acetic  acid) 
and  one  of  protoxide  of  lead ;  the  white  lead  of  commerce  is  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  a  compound  of  this  neutral  carbonate  with 
variable  proportions  of  hydrate  of  lead. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  in  the  form 
of  a  white  powder  or  pulverulent  lumps,  heavy,  inodorous  and  nearly 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  pure  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  con* 
taining  carbonic  acid,*  dissolved  with  eflfervescence  by  nitric  acid, 

*  To  test  the  solnbilitj  of  oarbonate  of  lead,  the  foUowiDg  experiment  was  per- 
formed at  mj  request  bj  Professor  Procter.  A  solution  of  nentral  aoetata  of  lead 
was  precipitated  hy  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  the  carbonate  of  lead  thus  obtained 
was  thoroughly  washed.  This  was  introduced  into  a  bottle  containing  carboaio 
acid  water,  which  was  instantlj  corked.  After  standing  for  twelve  hoars,  with 
occasional  agitation,  the  liquid  was  filtered,  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to  aUow  that 
portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  to  escape  which  had  been  retained  by  prMsore,  and 
subsequently  boUed  so  as  to  drive  off  the  remainder.    No  appreciable  depoaitiod 
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dackened  by  snlphtiretted  hydrogen,  reduced  by  heat  to  the  yel- 
knr  protoxide,  and  by  heat  with  charcoal  to  the  metallic  state. 

Impwriiim.  The  commercial  carbonate  of  lead  is  very  often 
idalterated ;  the  most  common  imparities  being  sulphates  of  lime, 
Muyta,  and  lead,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

J^tcts  on  the  System.  This  salt,  in  consequence  of  its  insolu- 
bility, is  less  apt  than  the  acetates  to  irritate  or  inflame  the  aliment* 
iry  mucous  membrane ;  but  it  more  readily  affects  the  system  at 
large,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  most  noxious  of  all  the 
9Teparations  of  lead.  This  proneness  to  act  on  the  system  may 
MMBibly,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Christison,  be  owing  to  the  dispo- 
niion  which,  from  its  weight  and  insolubility,  the  carbonate  of  lead 
bas  to  adhere  to  the  membrane,  so  that  it  is  not  carried  off  with 
3ie  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  is  more  exposed  to  absorption. 

Medical  Uses.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  never  given  internally.  Ex* 
Mnally,  it  is  employed  as  a  desiccant  and  antiphlogistic  application. 
Some  recommend  it  to  be  sprinkled  in  the  state  of  powder  upon 
ucooriated  surfaces;  but  it  should  be  used  in  this  way  with  caution. 
E  have  known  it,  sprinkled  thickly  upon  an  abraded  surface  on  the 
tgf  to  produce  severe  inflammation,  with  much  pain  and  swelling. 
Bid  a  superficial  slough.  There  is  some  danger,  too,  from  its 
Absorption;  for  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  death  in  a  child 
naolted  from  the  external  use  of  the  medicine.  The  best  method 
it  application  is  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  which  may  be  made 
>y  rubbing  up  a  drachm  of  very  finely  powdered  carbonate  very 
liaroughly  with  six  or  eight  drachms  of  simple  ointment.  In  this 
iray  it  may  be  used  in  ulcers,  burns  and  scalds,  excoriations  of 
liffisrent  kinds,  and  in  irritating  cutaneous  eruptions.  A  liniment, 
tmned  by  mixing  it  with  flaxseed  oil  to  the  consistence  of  cream, 
bas  been  particularly  recommended  in  bums. 

IT.    NITRATE   OP   LEAD. — PlUMBI  NitRAS.    U.S.,  Ed., 

Dub. 

This  is  made  by  direct  combination  of  litharge  and  nitric  acid. 
Tt  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  lead  and  one  of  nitric 
icid,  without  water. 

look  ilUoe,  nor  was  the  liquid  iffected  hj  iodide  of  potasBium  ;  but  when  a  cnr- 
mit  of  snlphoretted  hydrogen  was  passed  throagh  it,  the  liquid  was  perceptibly 
larkened,  and  npon  standing  deposited  a  minnte  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  lead. 
tliis  experiment  proves  that  carbonate  of  lead  is  appreciably  dissolved  by  water 
jBpregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  retained  by  the  water  after  the  oarbonio 
idd  has  been  driven  off  by  heat. 
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Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Nitrate  of  lead  is  in  white^ 
Dearly  opaque,  foar  or  eight-sided  crystals,  inodorooa,  sweet  aod 
astringent  to  the  taste,  permanent  in  the  air,  solable  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  characterized  by  evolving  nitrous  vapour  when  heated, 
and  by  yielding  a  white  precipitate  with  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium, 
a  yellow  one  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  a  black  one  with  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Effects  on  the  System.  So  far  as  known,  these  are  the  same  u 
those  of  the  other  soluble  salts  of  lead. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Nitrate  of  lead  was  long  since  employed 
as  an  internal  remedy  in  asthma,  epilepsy,  and  the  hemorrhag<eB; 
but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  out  of  use,  having  been  superseded 
by  the  acetate. 

As  it  possesses  the  property  of  decomposing  hydrosulphuric  acid 
and  the  hydrosulphates,  it  corrects  fetid  odours  proceeding  from 
these  substances,  and  may  be  employed  with  this  object  Henoe 
it  is  occasionally  sprinkled  in  the  rooms  of  the  sick,  and  added  to 
offensive  discharges  to  obviate  their  smell.  For  this  purpose,  t 
solution  may  be  employed  containing  a  fluidrachm  in  each  fluid- 
ounce  of  water.  LedoyerCs  disinfecting  liquid  is  of  this  nature.  Boti 
though  it  will  correct  offensive  odours,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  wiU 
prevent  putrefaction,  or  decompose  and  render  innoxious  con- 
tagious effluvia,  or  the  malaria  of  marshes.  It  should,  therefore^ 
never  be  depended  on  as  an  antidote  to  these  noxious  agents. 

Having,  with  the  corrective  property  above  referred  to,  the  desio- 
cant  and  sedative  powers  of  the  saturnine  preparations  generally,  it 
may  be  employed,  with  reference  to  both,  as  an  external  application, 
in  offensive  ulcers,  and  fetid  discharges  from  the  nostrils^  e«r, 
vagina,  and  uterus.  To  these  purposes  it  has  been  applied  by  Dr. 
Ogier  Ward,  who  also  uses  it  in  gleety  discharges  from  the  u^eth^^ 
and  in  chronic  impetiginous  affections.  He  employs,  however,  an 
extemporaneous  preparation,  made  by  dissolving  one  scruple  of 
carbonate  of  lead  in  as  much  diluted  nitric  acid  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  and  adding  this  to  a  pint  of  distilled  water.  It 
may  be  applied  two  or  three  times  daily.  In  the  more  obstinate 
cases,*a  much  stronger  solution  may  be  used  with  impunity.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  a  solution  containing  ten  grains  of  the 
nitrate  in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  has  been  advantageously  employed 
in  sore  nipples,  chapped  hands,  cracked  lips,  and  various  excoria- 
tions. 
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The  do66  of  the  nitrate,  for  internal  use,  woald  be  from  one 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain,  to  be  repeated,  in  acute  eases,  every 
two  or  three  hours ;  in  the  chronic,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

T.  IODIDE  OP  LEAD.  — Plumbi  Iodidum.  U.  S.y  Lond.,  Ed., 
Dub. 

This  is  made  by  mutual  decomposition  between  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, and  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  in  solution;  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate being  washed  with  distilled  water.  It  consists  of  one 
equivalent  of  lead  and  one  of  iodine. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  It  is  a  yellow,  heavy,  inodorous, 
and  nearly  tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  somewhat  more  than  1000 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  about  200  of  boiling  water,  soluble  also  in 
alcohol,  fusible  and  volatilizable  by  heat,  yielding  vapours  at  first 
yellow,  but  ultimately  violet  from  the  disengagement  of  iodine. 
It  should  be  kept  excluded  from  the  light. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  Its  effects  are  probably  identical  with 
those  produced  by  the  other  preparations  of  lead.  The  preparation 
has  been  supposed  to  produce  also  the  effects  of  iodine,  and,  under 
this  impression,  has  been  given  in  tuberculous  afiections,  but  with 
little  advantage.  In  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  swellings  of  the  ab- 
sorbent glands,  both  external  and  internal,  and  in  obstinate  ulcers, 
it  is  said  to  have  proved  useful,  given  internally,  and  applied  locally, 
at  the  same  time.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  four  grains  three  times 
daily.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  gave  ten  grains  without  inconvenience, 
and  even  thirty  grains  have  been  prescribed.  Externally  it  is 
used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  made  by  rubbing  one  drachm 
with  an  ounce  of  lard. 

TI.  SEMIVITRIFIED  OXIDE  OF  LEAD.  — OxiDUM  Plum- 

Bi  Semivitreum.  U.S. — Plumbi  Oxidum.  Lond. — Lithar* 
GYRUir.  Ed.,  Dvb. — Litharge. 

Litharge  is  prepared  by  exposing  melted  lead,  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture,  to  a  current  of  air  from  a  pair  of  blast-bellows,  which  blows 
off  the  oxide  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  into  a  recipient, 
where  it  solidifies  in  minute  scales.  It  is  a  protoxide  of  lead, 
containing  one  equivalent  of  lead  and  one  of  oxygen. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  This  oxide  is  in  small,  sniuing 
scales,  of  a  yellowish  colour  usually  tinged  with  red,  inodorous  and 
tasteless,  fusible  and  at  a  high  temperature  volatilizable,  and  re- 
ducible by  heat  with  charcoal  to  the  metallic  state.  For  practical 
purposes  it  may  be  considered  insoluble,  though  it  is  said  that  one 
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part  is  dissolved  by  7000  parts  of  water.  It  is  wholly  dissolved  by 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  is  blackened  by  hydrosulphario  acid.  On  ex* 
posure  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  therefim 
usually  contains  a  little  carbonate  of  lead. 

Effects  on  tlie  Sysiem.  Litharge  is  capable  of  producing  the  peca- 
liar  effects  of  lead  upon  the  system,  whether  taken  into  the  stomacbi 
or  inhaled,  in  the  state  of  vapour  or  of  powder,  into  the  lungs. 
But  it  is  never  used  internally.  Locally  it  has  the  ordinary  seda- 
tive properties  of  the  metal. 

Medical  Uses.  It  has  sometimes  been  used,  sprinkled,  in  fine 
powder,  on  the  surface  of  ulcers;  but  its  almost  exclusive  employ- 
ment at  present  is  as  an  ingredient  in  various  officinal  prepara- 
tions, for  which  it  is  very  important.  I  shall  notice  here  those 
which  are  considered  under  no  other  head. 

1.  T.-RATi  plasteii.-^Emplastbum  Plumbl  U.S.J  Land.— En- 
PLASTRUM  LiTHARGYRl.  Ed.,  Dub. — Litharge  Plaster. — Diachylon. 

This  is  made  by  boiling  litharge,  olive  oil,  and  water  togethefi 
over  a  slow  fire,  until  they  concrete  into  a  plaster.  According  to 
the  views  now  generally  received,  olive  oil  consists  of  two  fatty 
acids,  the  oleic  and  margaric,  combined  with  the  oxide  of  a  hypo- 
thetical radical  denominated  glyceryls  During  the  process,  the 
oxide  of  lead  unites  with  these  acids,  and  the  oxide  of  glycerylo 
takes  an  equivalent  of  water  to  form  glycerin,  which  is  in  great  mea- 
sure separated  by  kneading  under  water.  The  plaster  is,  therefora^ 
oleate  and  margarate  of  lead,  probably  with  a  little  unseparated 
glycerin,  which  is  useful  by  giving  it  more  plasticity.  As  kept  ia 
the  shops,  it  is  in  cylindrical  rolls,  of  a  grayish  or  yellowish-white 
colour  deepening  on  exposure,  brittle  when  cold,  but  softening  and 
becoming  adhesive  by  a  very  moderate  heat. 

This  preparation  is  much  employed  as  the  basis  of  other  plasters, 
but  is  also  itself  highly  useful  as  a  direct  application  to  the  skin. 
In  excoriations  and  slight  superficial  wounds  and  sores,  it  promotes 
healing  by  its  sedative  property,  and  by  protecting  them  from  the 
air.  To  protect  surfaces  against  friction  and  pressure,  and  thus  to 
prevent  bed-sores,  it  is  one  of  the  best  applications  that  can  be 
made.^  Surgeons  sometimes  employ  it  to  keep  the  edges  of  wouudff 
in  contact,  and  for  strapping  the  leg  in  ulcers  of  that  part,  when 
bandaging  is  employed  in  their  treatment.  For  these  purposes  its 
freedom  from  all  irritant  properties  peculiarly  adapts  it;  but  it  is 
not  sufficiently  adhesive  without   some   resinous  addition,   and 
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should,  therefore,  be  used  only  when  the  skin  is  peculiarly  delicate. 
It  may  be  spread  on  leather,  linen,  or  muslin. 

2.  BESIN  PLASTEB.— Emplastrum  Resinjb.  U.&,Lond.,  Dub. 
Emplastrum  RBsmosUM.  Ed. — Adhesive  Plaster. 

This  is  made  by  melting  lead  plaster  and  resin  together.  The 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  adds  a  little  soap,  which  renders  the  plaster 
more  pliable,  and  less  apt  to  crack  in  cold  weather.  It  is  the 
common  adhesive  plaster  of  the  shops,  much  used  for  keeping  the 
surfaces  of  wounds  together,  and  as  a  dressing  for  ulcers  by  gently 
compressing  them,  and  gradually  approximating  their  edges.  It 
ia  usually  kept  in  the  shops,  already  spread,  by  means  of  a  machine, 
upon  muslin  cloths.  As  it  becomes  less  adhesive  by  exposure,  the 
firesher  it  is  when  used,  the  better. 

3.  80AF  PLASTEB. — EmplaSTBUK  Saponis.   U.S.,  Lend.,  Ed., 

Dyb. 

This  is  made  by  incorporating  soap  with  the  lead  plaster.  It  is 
a  very  mild  preparation,  sedative,  and  supposed  to  be  discutient, 
and  hence  employed  in  chronic  swellings  and  indurations,  spread 
usually  upon  leather. 


A  few  other  preparations  of  lead  are  noticed  by  authors;  but 
ihey  are  little  employed,  and  probably  capable  of  producing  no 
eflSbet,  which  could  not  be  as  well  or  better  obtained  from  some  one 
of  those  already  referred  to.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
Ahride,  saceharate,  and  tannate  of  lead,  of  which  an  account  may  be 
in  Pereira's  Materia  Medica. 


Besides  Alum  and  the  Preparations  of  Lead,  there  are  several 
other  mineral  substances  which  are  decidedly  astringent;  but  all  of 
ihem  have  other  properties,  more  important,  and  for  which  they  are 
more  employed;  and  it  is  deemed  best,  in  order  to  give  due  promi- 
nence to  these  properties,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  repetition, 
to  classify  them  with  those  medicines  with  which  they  agree  in  their 
greatest  efficiency,  and  to  treat  of  their  astringent  qualities  incident- 
aUy.  Such  are  especially  the  sulphates  of  iron,  zinc,  and  coppp',  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  other  prepamtions  of  the  same  metals,  nitrate  of  silver, 
corrosive  chloride  of  mercury,  sulphuric  acid,  and  Time.  (See  Tonics, 
Alteratives,  and  Antacids^ 
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TONICS. 

Tonics  are  medicines  which  moderately  and  somewhat  durably 
exalt  the  vital  actions.  They  promote  the  appetite,  invigorate  di- 
gestion, render  the  pulse  fuller,  stronger,  and  sometimes  more  fre- 
quent, raise  the  temperature  of  the  body,  augment  in  some  degree 
the  various  secretions,  give  increased  firmness  to  the  muscles,  and 
probably  operate  also  on  the  nervous  centres,  especially  those  of 
organic  life,  somewhat  elevating,  though  not  always  observably,  the 
various  functions  over  which  they  preside.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
all  these  effects  are  produced  by  every  tonic  medicine,  or  by  any 
one  of  them  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  It  will,  hour- 
ever,  I  think,  be  generally  admitted  that,  as  a  class,  they  operate  as 
above  stated  upon  the  system  in  a  state  of  health. 

They  differ  from  astringents  in  the  universality  of  their  action. 
The  latter  affect  the  single  vital  property  of  organic  contractiHty; 
and  whatever  other  effects  they  may  produce  result  from  their  infln- 
ence  upon  this.  Tonics  operate  not  only  on  the  vital  contractility, 
but  upon  all  the  other  vital  properties,  and  may  be  said  to  be  oni- 
versal  excitants  to  the  functions.  But  this  very  diffusiveness  of 
action  prevents  a  concentration  of  their  influence  on  any  one  func- 
tion ;  and  consequently  their  power  of  producing  contraction  of  the 
tissues  is  much  less  obvious  than  that  of  astringents. 

A  notion  formerly  prevailed  that  strength  depended  on  a  certain 
rigidity,  tension,  or  tone,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  living  fibres,  and 
especially  of  the  muscular;  and  medicines  calculated  to  increase  the 
strength  were  supposed  to  do  so  by  increasing  this  tension  or  tone 
of  the  fibres,  and  hence  were  denominated  ionics.  But  views  so 
mechanical  as  this  are  now  no  longer  tenable.  There  may  be  a 
certain  physical  tension  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  re- 
sulting from  mere  position ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  witb  vital 
force,  and  an  increase  of  it  will  not  increase  the  general  strength. 
The  arteries  have  an  elasticity  which,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
hearths  action,  permits  a  tensive  expansion  of  their  coats;  and  a 
diminution  of  this  property  might  lead  to  a  defective  condition  of 
the  circulation.    We  may  even  conceive  that,  in  case  of  diminished 
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ehsticitj,  tonics  might  have  some  eflFect  in  restoring  it  by  improv- 
ing the  nutrition  of  the  tissue;  but  the  remedy  would  not  in  this 
case  act  immediately  upon  the  physical  property,  but  only  second- 
arily through  the  vital  functions. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  certain  vital  cohesion  of  the  living  mole- 
soles,  in  every  highly  organized  tissue,  which  is  essential  to  the  due 
performance  of  its  office;  and  a  moderate  augmentation  of  this  vital 
x>hesion  may  give  increased  energy  to  the  function;  but  this  is  very 
iifferent  from  the  physical  property  of  tension.  The  muscles  pos- 
KSB  this  kind  of  cohesion  in  common  with  the  living  tissues  gene- 
f»lly;  but  the  strength  of  the  system  is  not  more  dependent  upon 
;t8  due  state  in  these  than  in  other  structures,  and  probably  much 
len  than  in  some  others,  as  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  mucous 
5oat  of  the  stomach.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the  existence  of  tension 
V  tone  in  this  modified  sense,  and  that  tonics  may  act  by  increasing 
\  Btill,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  class  of  medicines  operates  exclu- 
dTely,  or  even  mainly,  on  the  muscles. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  best  to  throw  out  of 
new  entirely  the  origin  of  the  terms  tone  and  tonic,  and  to  consider 
;hat,  by  the  former,  is  expressed  simply  the  vital  power  by  which 
be  several  constituents  of  the  body  are  enabled,  under  the  infiu- 
moe  of  the  proper  excitants,  to  perform  their  function  duly;  and  by 
he  latter,  the  means  calculated  moderately  to  elevate  the  several 
lonctions,  by  causing  an  increased  exertion  of  this  power. 

In  order  to  estimate  properly  the  operation  of  this  class  of  medi- 
nnes,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  strength  and  action. 
rhe  former  is  obviously  the  capacity  to  act,  the  latter  the  exercise 
if  that  capacity.  By  increasing  the  latter,  we  do  not  necessarily 
inorease  the  former.  Tonics  do  not,  therefore,  essentially  augment 
ilrength,  and  the  name  of  roborantia  or  corroborants^  by  which  it  has 
been  proposed  to  designate  them,  is  not  appropriate.  In  a  state  of 
perfect  health,  they  cannot  be  said,  in  any  degree,  to  increase  the 
rital  force  or  strength.  I  conceive  that  the  greatest  strength  of 
system  is  that  which  enables  it  to  perform  all  its  functions  in  the 
best  manner,  and  to  offer  the  firmest  resistance  to  all  disturbing 
igencies,  of  whatever  kind,  whether  excitant,  depressing,  or  per- 
rerting.  It  is  in  perfect  health  that  this  condition  is  presented.  If 
my  function,  or  any  number  of  functions  are  exalted,  either  from  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  power,  or  a  peculiar  application  of  excitant 
igtocy,  beyond  the  healthy  medium,  the  system  generally,  instead 
»f  being  stronger,  that  is,  better  able  to  perform  all  its  offices  justly, 
and  to  resist  noxious  influences,  is,  in  fact,  upon  the  verge  of  dis- 
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ease,  and  may  be  brought  into  that  state  by  causes,  which,  in  its 
healthy  condition,  would  not  affect  it  injuriously.  In  health,  there- 
fore, tonics  are  not  strengthening. 

They  may  be,  indeed,  and  not  unfrequently  are  indirectly  debili- 
tating. They  are  ranked  among  the  permanent  stimulants;  hot 
this  epithet  is  only  relative.  No  stimulant  is  or  can  be  permanent 
The  excitability  of  living  parts,  in  other  words,  their  susceptibility 
to  excitant  impressions,  is  limited.  If  called  into  excessive  action, 
it  is  proportionably  exhausted;  and,  in  this  state  of  exhaustion,  the 
ordinary  healthful  excitants  have  less  than  their  normal  effect.  De- 
pression, therefore,  necessarily  follows  stimulation.  This  is  obvious 
in  the  use  of  powerful  stimulants;  but  it  is  no  less  true  of  tonics; 
though,  in  the  use  of  these,  as  the  excitation  is  more  moderate  and 
more  slowly  induced,  the  subsequent  depression  is  less  in  degree' 
and  longer  delayed.  By  a  constant  repetition  of  the  stimulant^  we 
may  sustain  the  excess  of  action  longer;  but  the  result  is  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  excitability,  which  is  sooner  or  later  still  more 
exhausted,  and  may  at  length  be  so  much  reduced  that  the  stimulus 
ceases  to  be  felt,  and  depression  occurs  even  under  its  continued 
use.  This  depression  can  be  counteracted  only  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  stimulus;  but  tffe  same  penalty  is  inevitably  exacted; 
and  in  the  end  excitaf>ility  is  worn  out  altogether,  and  function 
ceases.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  excitability  is  not  strength, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  latter  does  not  necessarily  diminish  with 
the  former.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent  true.  But  the  strength  of 
an  organ,  or  its  power  to  act,  depends  on  its  due  nutrition,  on  the 
steady  repair  oT  its  losses  by  the  assimilation  of  new  material,  on 
the  maintenance  in  fine  of  its  normal  state  of  organization.  Now, 
if  its  excitability  is  permanently  impaired,  it  cannot  feel  duly  the  in- 
fluence of  the  materials  essential  to  its  repair,  and  they  cannot^  there- 
fore, be  suitably  appropriated.  Its  nourishment  fails,  its  structure 
is  impaired,  and  consequently  its  ability  to  perform  its  function  is 
diminished.  This  is  debility.  It  follows  that  a  constant  use  of. 
tonics  not  only  exhausts  excitability,  and  secondarily  depresses 
function,  but  positively  debilitates  the  system. 

Other  evils  arise  from  the  abuse  of  these  medicines.  Allowing 
that  tbey  act  equally  on  the  whole  system,  and  equally  elevate  aU 
the  functions,  they  of  course  promote  digestion,  increase  the  quan- 
tity and  stimulant  quality  of  the  blood,  augment  the  nutrition  of 
all  the  organs,  and  thus  put  the  system  into  a  state  in  which,  from 
its  universal  exaltation,  a  slight  irregularity  may  cause  the  excess  of 
excitement  to  fall,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  on  some  important 
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^n,  and  thus  seriously  endanger  health  if  not  life,  before  the 
ipensating  provision  of  impaired  excitability  has  had  time  to 
36  into  play.  But  supposing,  as  generally  happens,  that  the 
ic  operates  with  especial  force  on  some  one  organ,  or  series  of 
;an8,  the  constant  excitement  sustained  in  it  attracts  an  excess 
blood  and  of  nervous  influence,  which  may  in  the  end  occasion 
lammation.  When  the  stimulation  is  powerful,  the  resulting 
lammation  may  be  acute;  but,  as  resulting  from  tonics,  it  is 
lerally  chronic. 

Fhas,  the  abuse  of  the  medicine  may  lead  in  the  end  to  general 
bility,  and  at  the  same  time  chronic  inflammation  of  particular 
gans ;  a  complication  which  it  is  difficult  to  treat,  and  which  can, 
&ct,  be  treated  successfully  only  by  withdrawing  the  cause,  either 
mptly  or  gradually,  and  trusting:  to  the  recuperative  powers  of 
e  system. 

The  principles  above  stated  are  strongly  illustrated  by  the  results 
!  the  abuse  of  the  Portland  pouxier^  formerly  much  employed  in 
M  treatment  of  gout.  This  powder  consisted  of  a  combination  of 
IgBtable  bitters  and  aromatics,  and  was  to  be  taken  continuously 
or  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  permanent  cure  might  be 
fleeted.  Dr.  Cullen  states  that  the  cases  of  nine  or  ten  persons 
nlcome  under  his  knowledge,  who  took  the  remedy  the  required 
Ingth  of  time,  having  previously  been  subject  to  regular  attacks 
q(  inflammatory  gout  yearly,  or  twice  a  year.  After  a  longer  or 
Aorter  continuance  of  the  remedy,  they  had  missed  the  paroxysms, 
Vri,  at  the  end  of  the  two  years,  were  entirely  free  from  them,  and 
kdno  attack  afterwards  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  But  in 
Wfj  instance  their  health  was  impaired;  they  were  much  troubled 
lAh  dyspeptic  and  nervous  disorder,  and  lowness  of  spirits;  and,  in 
Wthan  a  year  from  the  completion  of  the  course,  without  excep- 
|ip^  they  began  to  exhibit  dropsical  symptoms,  which  gradually 
l^taMed,  in  the  form  of  hydrothorax  or  ascites  with  anasarca,  and 
1^  Iffo  or  at  most  three  years  proved  fatal.  {Oullen^s  Mat.  Med.)  It 
^iU  difficult  to  explain  the  result  in  these  cases.  The  constant 
Is  of  the  stimulant  impaired  and  finally  exhausted  the  excitability 
f  the  system;  debility  with  anaemia  ensued;  and  with  these  were 
^bably  combined  chronic  visceral  inflammation,  especially  of  the 
Inach,  liver,  and  heart,  resulting  from  the  sustained  irritation  of 
ir  medicine,  and  the  superadded  irritation  of  the  gout,  invited  from 
jBXteTxidl  to  an  internal  seat. 

It  18  inferrible  from  the  above  coune  of  reasoning,  the  correctness 
VOL.  L— 12 
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of  which  bag  been  abundantly  confirn^ed  by  experience,  that  tot 
should  never  be  given  in  a  state  of  sound  health  with  the  hope 
increasing  strength,  nor  for  too  great  a  length  of  time  even  in  ( 
eased  conditions,  in  which  they  may  have  been  originally  indicat 
for  fear  of  inducing  secondary  debility  and  perhaps  chronic  infla 
nation. 

But,  nevertheless,  these  remedies  are  of  great  value  in  vari< 
conditions  of  depressed  and  torpid  function  and  dfbility.  It  may 
said  that  here  also,  as  well  as  in  health,  the  principles  above  dc 
loped  are  applicable;  and  that  the  ultimate  effect  ought  to  be, 
an  impairment  of  the  excitability,  still  further  to  depress  and  weak 
the  system.  It  can,  however,  I  think,  be  shown  that  this  is  no 
legitimate  deduction. 

1.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  characteristic  office  of  tonies 
moderately  and  somewhat  durably  to  increase  the  vital  actio 
Their  first  direct  effect,  therefore,  in  depressed  function,  is  to  i 
viate  this  condition.  As  strength  consists  in  the  normal  state 
the  ultimate  organic  constituents  of  the  tissues,  which  can  be  S' 
tained  only  by  a  due  degree  of  all  the  vital  processes  which  c( 
tribute  to  the  nutrition  or  maintenance  of  parts,  and  tonics  ha 
the  property  of  stimulating  these  processes,  it  follows  that,  wli 
they  are  deficient^  and  debility  has  ensued  as  a  result,  tonics  n 
prove  not  only  stimulant  but  positively  strengthening,  provid 
the  depressing  causes  do  not  outlast  the  excitability  of  the  part 
parts  affected.    Let  us  apply  this  principle. 

In  numerous  diseases,  there  is  a  depressed  condition  of  funetio 
with  or  without  positive  debility,  which  depends  upon  a  oao 
either  essentially  temporary  or  removable^  Such  a  condition  exisi 
tor  example,  in  low  states  of  fever  of  a  typhoid  character,  in  whi< 
a  depressing  poison  is  probably  acting  upon  the  system,  and  in  tl 
suppurative^  stage  of  inflammation,  and  in  gangrene,  in  which  tl 
strength  is  exhausted  by  cc^ious  discharge,  or  prostrated  by  tl 
sedative  influence  of  the  mortification.  In  either  of  these  caK 
life  may  be  in  imminent  danger;  but,  as  the  operation  of  the  can 
is  temporary,  if  the  vital  functions  can  be  sustained  until  this  obh 
or  is  removed,  the  patient  may  be  saved.  Tonics  may  afford  l 
support  requisite  for  this  purpose.  They  excite  the  depressed  fin 
tions,  and  strengthen  by  due  nutrition  the  d^ilitated  strnctun 
and  long  before  the  excitability,  through  which  they  operate^  I 
had  time  to  suffer  materially  from  the  stimulus,  the  cause  oeas 
and  the  system  is  left  in  a  condition  in  which  it  can  repair  itself. 
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2.  We  not  unfirequently  meet  with  cases  of  depression  and  de- 

kstlity,  oontinning  after  the  cause  has  ceased.    The  system,  or  a  part 

e^f  it  is,  as  it  were,  left  paralyzed.    It  seems  as  though  a  habit  of 

■.nsafficient  action  had  been  established,  which  the  inherent  force 

of  the  system  oonld  not  throw  o£    Living,  like  dead  matter,  has  a 

tfwrt  of  vis  mtftim^  which  disposes  it  to  continue  in  any  condition,  in 

-^hich  it  may  have  compulsorily  continued  for  a  considerable  time. 

TJnder  these  circumstances,  a  little  gentle  stimulus  serves  to  rouse 

-ft  oat  of  its  torpor;  and  once  again  fairly  in  action,  it  will  go  on 

^thoat  flirther  aid.    As  a  watch  stopped  in  the  winding,  and  con- 

tfnning  quiescent,  will  resume  its  accustomed  motions  with  a  little 

flihaking;  so  the  system,  reduced  by  disease,  and  remaining  torpid 

after  the  disease  has  ceased,  will  react  with  a  slight  excitation,  and 

enter  again  into  its  ordinary  round  of  action.    Tonics  are  often 

safficient  to  give  the  requisite  impulse.    Hence,  in  part  at  least, 

their  use  in  the  torpor  of  system,  or  that  of  a  particular  organ,  so 

oommon  in  convalescence  from  acute  disease. 

8.  General  depression  or  debility  may  result  fbom  the  torpidity 

of  a  particolar  function  or  organ,  upon  which,  in  turn,  the  general 

deleiency  may  react,  so  as  to  sustain  and  even  increase  its  inertness. 

Thus,  the  stomach,  or  the  function  of  digestion,  may  have  been  de- 

tinned  by  some  cause  acting  upon  it  alone.    The  food,  of  course, 

is  not  properly  digested,  the  quality  of  the  blood  is  impaired,  the 

^enl  function  of  nutrition  suffers,  and  consequently  the  stomach 

vith  other  organs.    The  disease  thus  runs  on  in  a  vicious  circle,  at 

^  round  increasing  the  local  condition  in  which  the  whole  origi- 

vrted,  and  deepening  the  general  debility.    By  moderately  stimu* 

l>AQg  the  digestion,  we  restore  the  due  qualities  to  the  blood  and 

the  doe  energy  to  nutrition,  the  stomach  recovers  its  powers  when 

Properly  nourished,  and  the  whole  evil  is  corrected.    A  like  traii^ 

^  eoDsequences,  and  a  similar  mode  of  repair,  may  occur  in  refers- 

^^  to  any  one  of  the  great  organs  or  functions.    Tonics  often 

^fcvite  in  this  method  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  numerous  cases  of  depression  and  de* 
1^  occur  in  which  tonics  may  be  useful.  But  they  are  not  appli* 
^  to  all  affections  of  this  kind  indiscriminately. 

1.  That  tonics  may  be  serviceable  in  debility,  there  must  be  a 
^^a  amount  of  excitability  remaining.  Otherwise  they  may  be 
^^^desB,  or  even  worse  than  useless.  Depression  and  debility,  result- 
^  Grom  exhausted  excitability,  cannot  be  repaired  by  tonics.  In 
^  debility  of  drunkards,  for  example,  iriiioh  is  the  result  of  over* 
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Stimulation,  tonics,  if  felt  at  all,  could  produce  only  a  slight  exo 
ment,  to  be  followed  by  still  greater  depression;  and  their  habit 
use  would  only  hasten  the  fatal  issue.  The  only  hope  in  th 
cases  is  in  the  cessation  of  the  cause.  The  habit  of  stimulat 
must  be  abandoned,  or  there  can  be  no  remedy.  With  futi 
abstinence,  if  the  excitability  of  the  organs  has  not  been  &tal]y  i 
paired,  and  no  destructive  disorganization  has  taken  place,  a  gradi 
amendment  and  ultimate  restoration  may  be  hoped  for,  under  1 
recuperative  powers  of  the  system. '  The  only  principle  upon  wk 
tonics,  under  such  circumstances,  could  be  used  with  proprk 
rests  on  the  occasional  necessity  of  not  too  hastily  withdrawing 
support  from  the  system,  lest  fatal  prostration  should  ensue.  Tli 
may  sometimes  be  resorted  to,  as  a  feebler  stimulus  than  the  aoe 
tomed  one,  in  order  that  the  transition  may  not  be  too  abrupt. 

2.  Tonics  cannot  be  relied  on  when  the  debility  results  firon 
constantly  operating  and  irremovable  cause.  They  would,  in  so 
cases,  genersjly  prove  injurious  by  their  secondarily  debilitati 
influence,  and  would  probably  lead  to  a  more  rapid  exhaustion 
the  patient.  The  debility,  for  example,  resulting  from  cancer  oi 
not  be  repaired  by  tonics.  They  may  occasionally  be  useful 
counteracting  accidental  debility  of  some  one  organ,  which  may 
interfering  with  the  proper  exercise  of  the  others;  but  the  genei 
rule  holds  true. 

3.  Depression,  amounting  even  to  apparent  prostration  of  tl 
system,  sometimes  depends  upon  an  active  and  overwhelming  w 
gestion,  or  extensive  inflammation  of  some  important  organ  or  ti 
sue,  as  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  peritoneum,  dec,  which  eith 
concentrates  so  much  of  the  blood  and  nervous  force  in  one  pu 
that  there  is  insufficient  elsewhere  to  support  the  systemic  actioi 

^nerally,  or  immediately  cramps  the  organ  affected  so  as  to  am 
its  function,  and  thus  prostrate  all  dependent  functions.  In  eith 
of  these  cases,  tonic  medicines  could  be  of  no  service;  the  indie 
tion  being  by  depletory  measures  to  unload  the  congested  organ. 

4.  In  cases  of  great  or  sudden  and  transient  depression,  tonii 
are  of  little  or  no  service ;  their  action  being  too  slow  and  mod 
rate  to  meet  the  indication  presented.  When  stimulation  is  i 
quired,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to  have  reeomr 
to  the  diffusible  stimulants  for  internal  use,  and  the  rube&oien 
externally. 

The  general  rule,  then,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  tonics,  is  th 
they  are  indicated  in  all  cases  of  depression  and  debility,  in  whk 
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the  excitability  has  not  been  exhausted  by  previous  stimulatiou, 
whicb  do  not  proceed  from  a  permanent  and  irremovable  cause, 
and  in  which  the  depression  is  neither  the  result  of  active  conges- 
tion or  irritation,  nor  so  sudden  and  transient  as  to  call  for  stimu- 
lation more  prompt  and  fugitive  than  that  which  characterizes  this 
daas  of  medicines. 

Of  the  particular  diseases  in  which  tonics  may  be  used,  all  that 
can  be  advantageously  said  will  come  better  under  the  heading  of 
the  several  individual  medicines;  as  the  peculiar  character  of  each 
medicine  very  much  influences  its  application.  It  remains  here 
only  to  treat  of  their  precise  mode  of  action,  so  far  as  that  is 
known. 

'Mode  of  Operation.  Most  of  the  tonics  probably  act  directly  on 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  thus  stimulating  im- 
mediately the  digestive  function;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  act  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  this  way.  It  was  for- 
merly thought,  and  some  still  think,  that  the  impression  made  on 
thiB  snrfiuse  is  propagated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  over  the  sys- 
tem by  means  of  sympathy,  or  the  intervention  of  the  nervous 
centres;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  the  tonic  impression  is 
never  diffused  in  this  way.  But,  when  it  is  considered  how  slowly 
the  tonics  act,  and  that  many  of  them,  particularly  those  of  mine* 
ral  origin,  have  been  detected  by  chemical  reagents  in  the  blood  or 
secretions,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those,  the 
direct  influence  of  which  extends  beyond  the  digestive  organs, 
operate  through  the  route  of  the  circulation.  The  different  modes 
of  action  of  the  different  tonics  may  be  included  under  the  folio w- 
ing  heads. 

1.  I  have  stated  that  some  appear  to  act  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
Bvely,  so  far  as  their  immediate  tonic  influence  is  concerned,  on 
the  digestive  organs.  By  promoting  the  appetite  and  invigorating 
digestion,  they  cause  more  food  to  be  taken,  and  that  which  is  taken 
to  be  more  thoroughly  prepared  for  absorption  and  assimilation. 
They  thus  enrich  the  blood,  rendering  it  at  once  more  stimulating 
to  the  functions,  and  nutritive  to  the  tissues,  and  produce  indirectly 
the  general  tonic  effects  upon  the  system  at  large.  Such  are  the 
mineral  acids,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  simple  or  pure  bitters, 
which,  though  they  may  possibly  operate  directly  on  the  system 
through  absorption,  display  their  effects  much  more  obviously  upon 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 

2.  Other  medicines  of  the  class  operate  directly  and  mainly  on 
the  blood  itself;  not  through  the  agency  of  the  digestive  process, 
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but  by  intimate  admixture  with  that  fluid,  into  which  thej 
admission,  either  by  venous  absorption,  or  through  the  lactei 
intestinal  lymphatics.  They  may  act  either  1.  by  entering  ii 
diately  into  the  composition  of  some  one  of  the  proximate  prim 
of  the  blood,  2.  by  modifying  the  vital  condition  of  its  orgai 
constituents,  or  8.  by  favouring,  through  a  stimulant  influeoi 
its  vital  prop)erties,  the  physiological  actions  which  are  const 
going  on  within  it,  and  thus  contributing  to  its  full  developmen 
maintenance.  The  blood  thus  elevated  in  its  constitution,  perl 
its  offices  in  the  economy  with  more  vigour,  and  operates  with  a 
influence  on  all  the  functions.  Upon  this  principle  it  probal 
that  the  preparations  of  iron  chiefly  act;  and  I  am  dispow 
ascribe  the  peculiar  influences  of  cod-liver  oil  in  disease,  in 
measure,  to  analogous  modifications  produced  by  it  in  the  bloi 
8.  Most  of  the  class  probably  operate  directly  upon  the  ulti 
organic  constituents  of  the  tissues,  entering  the  circulation  c 
unchanged  or  more  or  less  modified,  and  distributed  every  whei 
the  blood  as  a  mere  vehicle;  though  it  is  not  impossible  that 
may  operate  also  upon  the  vital  properties  of  that  fluid,  throng 
same  power  by  which  they  affect  the  similar  properties  of  the  m 
How  it  is  precisely  that  they  afiect  the  ultimate  organic  con 
ents  of  the  body  is  conjectural.  They  may  act  merely  by 
presence,  or  they  may  enter  into  a  sort  of  chemical  union  wit 
living  matter,  though  I  am  inclined  preferably  to  the  form 
these  views.  At  all  events,  some  of  them  have  been  foun 
chemical  investigation,  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues.  It  is  piol 
that  each  distinct  function  is  performed  through  the  instrument 
of  a  special  power  in  the  ultimate  organic  cells,  nuclei,  or  i 
cules  of  the  organ,  and  tonics  may  operate  simply  by  stimid 
this  power  into  a  somewhat  increased  activity.  But  we  ma, 
vance  one  step  further,  and  adopt  the  very  plausible  opinion, 
in  all  the  tissues  there  is  a  certain  vital  cohesion  which  is  c 
tial  to  the  due  performance  of  the  function,  and  that  tonic 
moderate  stimulants  to  this  cohesion.  To  this  mode  of  actio 
may  ascribe  in  part  the  greater  firmness  of  the  tissues,  espei 
the  muscles  and  blood-vessels;  and  to  this  perhaps  also  that  c 
tion  of  the  nervous  centres,  resulting  from  the  use  of  certain  U 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  exercise  their  proper  functions 
energetically,  and  have  greater  power  of  resistance  to  all  kin 
disturbing  influences.  Such  an  influence  is  exhibited  in  the 
trol  evinced  by  some  of  the  metallic  tonics  over  various  nes 
diseasee,  as  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  neuralgia. 
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Before  considering  the  several  tonic  medicines,  with  their  snbdi* 
^visions,  I  propose  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  various  influences 
of  a  tonic  character,  which,  though  not  strictly  medicinal,  are  often 
-very  oseful  in  disease,  and  must  therefore  rank  among  remedies. 

1.  TOKIC  DIET. 

A  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  is  indispensable  to  the  obtaining 
of  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  tonic  medicines.  Expe- 
rience has  established  the  fact,  beyond  controversy,  that  a  mixture 
of  vegetable  and  animal  food  is  best  suited  for  man.  There  can 
be  as  little  doubts  on  the  score  of  experience,  that  animal  food  is 
more  supporting  to  the  system,  and  more  stimulating  than  vege- 
table. Indeed,  the  effects  of  a  relative  increase  of  the  former  in 
the  diet,  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  produced  by  tonic  medicines; 
proceeding  at  first  from  a  direct  excitant  impression  on  the  sto- 
nnch,  and  subsequently  from  an  augmented  richness  of  the  blood. 
A  long  continued  excess  of  animal  food  leads  also,  like  an  abuse 
of  tonics,  either  to  plethora  with  its  dangers,  or  to  a  complication 
of  diminished  excitability  with  local  inflammation.  We  may, 
therefore,  rank  the  use  of  animal  food,  beyond  the  ordinary  pro- 
portion, among  tonic  influences ;  and  when  an  indication  exists  for 
this  class  of  medicines,  there  is  generally  a  coincident  indication 
ibr  the  modification  of  diet  referred  to. 

As  the  main  object  of  tonics  is  usually  not  merely  to  stimulate 
the  foDCtions,  but  to  obviate  debility  by  sustaining,  through  the 
process  of  nutrition,  a  due  state  of  the  organization,  it  is  obvious 
that,  in  order  to  produce  this  effect,  there  must  be  nutrient  material 
for  them  to  operate  with.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow, 
that  the  quantity  or  richness  of  the  food  taken  should  be  increased ; 
^the  patient  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  more  than  his 
%8tive  powers  could  manage ;  and  the  end  desired  is  attained  by 
*  i&ore  thorough  assimilation,  and  less  waste  of  the  nutriment, 
^'^'Wigh  the  greater  energy  given  to  digestion  by  the  medicine. 
^B  judging,  therefore,  as  to  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  amount 
^  food,  the  practitioner  must  take  previous  habits  into  consider- 
^Q;  and,  if  the  diet  should  be  found  to  have  been  in  excess,  in 
^tference  to  the  digestive  and  assimilative  powers,  there  would  be 
^  propriety  in  augmenting  it,  at  least  until  the  balance  should  be 
iBBtored. 

The  kind  of  food  previously  used  must  also  be  allowed  to  modify 
^  prescription.    If  the  diet  had  been  exclusively  vegetable,  it  is 
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obvious  that  a  relatively  smaller  quantity  of  animal  fi)od  should  be 
directed;  if  exclusively  animal,  it  would  be  neceasaxy,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  same  end,  to  employ  it  more  freely. 

Beferenoe  must  also  be  bad  to  the  habits  of  the  patient  in  rela- 
tion to  exercise.  Food  is  consumed  by  bodily  exertion,  and  the 
greater  the  latter  is,  the  more  will  be  required  of  the  former.  To 
produce  a  tonic  effect,  therefore,  a  greater  elevation  of  the  diet 
would  be  necessary  in  a  person  of  active,  than  in  one  of  sedentarj 
habits. 

The  quality  of  the  animal  food  employed  is  scarcely  less  im* 
portant  than  its  quantity.  Some  kinds  are  more  stimulant,  some 
more  nutritious,  and  some  more  digestible  than  others.  The  most 
stimulating  may  produce  an  excitant  effect  greater  than  desired; 
but  food  can  scarcely  be  too  nutritious,  or  too  easily  digested  for 
tonic  purposes.  A  few  words,  therefore,  on  the  more  common 
articles  of  animal  food,  in  reference  to  these  points,  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here. 

One  of  the  lowest  varieties  of  animal  food  in  stimulant  and  nutri- 
tive properties,  taking  bulk  into  consideration,  is  milk ;  but  it  is 
easy  of  digestion,  and  may  be  preferred  in  a  tonic  course  when  the 
digestion  is  feeble,  and  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient  have  been 
those  of  abstinence.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  less  degree,  of  its 
derivative  butter.  Another  derivative,  cheese,  while  probably  not 
more  nutritious,  is  more  difficult  of  digestion,  and,  in  consequence 
of  chemical  changes,  often  much  more  stimulating.  The  latter, 
therefore,  should  not  be  given  when  the  stomach  is  feeble.  Next 
in  the  ascending  scale  of  nutritive  and  excitant  power,  are  oyeten^ 
eggsj  and  the  lighter  kinds  oi  fish;  and  these  are  all  generally  easy 
of  digestion,  when  properly  prepared.  Raw  oysters,  particularly 
salt  oysters,  are  themselves  stomachic,  often  exciting  the  appetite, 
generally  easy  of  digestion,  and  an  excellent  ingredient  in  a  tonic 
regimen.  The  eggs  should  be  soft  boiled;  or,  if  hard,  should  be 
grated  very  finely  so  as  to  overcome  their  cohesion,  and  render  them 
more  easily  soluble  in  the  gastric  juice.  Next  come  the  different 
kinds  of  poultry  with  white  fles/i^  and  aft;er  these  the  ordinary  meats, 
as  mutton  and  beef.  The  dark-fieshed  poultry,  as  ducks  and  geese, 
and  all  the  varieties  of  pork,  are  most  stimulant  and  most  difficult 
of  digestion,  and,  though  highly  nutritious  also,  should  be  used 
only  when  the  digestive  powers  are  strong,  and  exercise  is  taken 
abundantly.  Wild  animal  food  is  preferable  to  the  same  varieties 
fame,  as  being  more  easily  digested.    On  the  same  score,  aduU 
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mimalfood  is  preferable  to  tbe  very  young,  wbich  is  too  stringy,  and 
kss  nutritive,  or  to  the  very  old,  which  is  often  very  toagh.  Beef, 
mntton,  and  fowls,  are  preferable  to  veal,  lamb,  and  chickens. 
Very  fat  meatSj  though  stimnlant  and  nntritions,  are  not  so  easily 
digested,  and  often  unsuitable.  Salt  meats  are  less  nutritious  than 
the  fresh,  and  also  less  digestible,  and,  though  often  admissible,  par- 
ticularly in  small  quantities  as  condiments,  should  be  excluded,  as 
main  articles  of  diet,  when  the  digestion  is  feeble.  The  mode  of  cook- 
ing, too,  has  much  influence  over  the  quality  of  the  food.  Boiling 
renders  meats  less  nutritious,  and  therefore  less  suitable  for  a  tonic 
diet  Frying,  and  other  modes  of  preparation,  in  which  butter  and  fats 
are  heated  with  the  meat  to  the  point  of  decomposition,  are  unsuit- 
able, in  consequence  of  the  indigestible,  as  well  as  irritant  character, 
dhea  imparted  to  the  food.  Boasting,  broiling,  baking,  and  stewing 
are  more  appropriate  modes  of  treatment  Soups,  which  contain 
the  extractive,  gelatin,  and  other  soluble  parts  of  meat,  are  more 
stimulant  and  less  nutritious  than  solid  flesh,  and,  though  they  may 
be  employed,  should  never  be  relied  on.  The  essences  are  too 
stimulating  for  a  mere  tonic  course.  Whatever  food  is  taken 
should  be  thoroughly  masticated.  Vegetable  food  of  easy  diges- 
tion should  not  be  excluded;  for,  though  destitute  of  tonic  proper- 
ties, it  imparts  qualities  to  the  blood  which  are  indispensable,  and 
without  which  there  would  be  constant  danger  of  producing  a 
scorbutic  character  of  that  fluid.  Potatoes,  from  their  highly 
nutrient  and  antiscorbutic  properties,  are  very  useful  in  a  tonic 
regimen. 

2.  EXERCISE  AS  A  TONIC. 

This  is  an  invaluable  tonic  measure  in  debility.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  exercise,  which,  though  they  produce  the  same  ultimate 
efiSsct,  operate  in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  and  are  calculated 
to  meet  somewhat  different  indications;  active,  namely,  and  passive. 
Aeiive  exercise  is  that  performed  under  the  influence  of  the  will; 
passive,  that  in  which,  the  will  is  quiescent,  and  extraneous  influ- 
ences operate.  Walking,  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  rowing,  and 
the  various  gymnastic  movements  are  examples  of  the  former; 
riding  on  horseback,  driving,  steaming,  sailing,  &c.,  of  the  latter. 
The  two  are  frequently  more  or  less  combined.  Thus,  in  the 
active  exercise  of  rowing,  while  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  are 
operating  under  the  will,  the  whole  frame  is  jarred  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  boat;  and  in  the  passive  exercise  on  horseback,  while 
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the  body  is  shaken  by  the  motions  of  the  hone,  the  muscles 
employed  in  regulating  the  animal,  and  maintaining  the  posit 
of  the  rider.    Active  exercise  is  always  primarily  partial ;  pass 
is  usually  general,  affecting  every  part  of  the  body,  though  this  in  ] 
necessarily  the  case  in  all  instances ;  for  a  part  only  of  the  be 
may  be  agitated ;  as  in  that  kind  of  exercise  of  the  stomach  rea 
mended  by  Halsted  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  in  which 
body  being  bent,  and  the  hands  pressed  backward  beneath 
epigastrium,  gentle  and  quickly  repeated  succussions  are  given 
the  organ  by  the  upward  movement  of  the  fingers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  tonic  effects  of  exercise.  In 
active  variety,  the  cerebral  centres  are  first  stimulated ;  then 
muscles;  then  the  heart  through  the  organic  nervous  centres;  t 
finally  all  the  functions  indirectly,  in  consequence  of  the  grea 
rapidity  of  the  blood  flowing  everywhere  through  the  capillar 
to  which  these  functions  are  indebted  for  the  supply  at  once 
stimulus  and  material.  A  certain  amount  of  exercise,  varyi 
according  to  the  state  of  the  individual,  is  requisite  to  support  1 
functions  in  a  condition  corresponding  with  the  degree  of  gene 
strength.  A  moderate  excess  beyond  this  amount  will  prodi 
only  a  moderate  stimulation,  or  in  other  words  a  tonic  effect; 
great  excess  gives  rise  to  proportional  excitement,  and  may  pro 
powerfully  stimulant.  The  general  laws  above  given,  in  referen 
to  tonic  medicines,  are  applicable  to  this  remedial  measure.  lo 
state  of  debility,  if  the  exercise  be  moderately  increased,  it  w 
increase  strength,  by  supporting  all  the  organic  functions,  ii 
among  the  rest  digestion,  sanguification,  and  nutrition.  In  perie 
health,  if  urged  beyond  the  point  requisite  for  the  sustenance 
this  condition,  it  leads  to  the  evils  before  described  as  the  ron 
of  the  abuse  of  tonics.  In  either  case,  if  used  in  great  excess,^ 
as  to  stimulate  actively,  it  exhausts  the  excitability,  and  may  dv 
lead  to  secondary  prostration  and  debility.  It  is  perceived,  thei 
fore,  that  the  employment  of  active  exercise  as  a  tonic  requires  tl 
same  judgment  and  discrimination  as  that  of  the  medicines  belen 
ing  to  the  class.  The  general  rule  is  to  proportion  the  amount  of 
to  the  strength,  and  never  to  push  it  so  far  as  to  occasion  seconda 
exhaustion.  A  slight  feeling  of  fatigue  may  be  considered  as  i 
evidence  that  it  has  been  carried  sufficiently  far  for  the  time. 

In  passive  exercise,  as  a  general  rule,  all  parts  of  the  body  a 
excited  by  the  agitation  equably  and  moderately.  The  blood  ai 
nervous  power  are,  therefore,  invited  in  a  nearly  equal  degree 
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the  seat  of  every  fanction,  and  a  moderate  diflfusive  tonic  effect  is 
experienced  throughout  the  system.    It  may  be  said  that,  as  there 
is  only  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  and  certain  amount  of  nervous 
power  in  the  body,  you  cannot  increase  these,  in  the  system  at 
large,  through  any  immediate  influence,  and,  therefore,  that  such  a 
diffiisive  tonic  efifect  as  I  have  referred  to  is  impossible.    But  the 
whole  nervous  power  is  never  called  into  full  exercise  in  health, 
«Qd,  though  it  cannot  be  indefinitely  drawn  upon,  yet  it  may  be  so  in 
t  moderate  degree,  beyond  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  system ;  and 
its  influence,  therefore,  may  be  everywhere  in  the  same  degree 
augmented.    In  reference  to  the  blood,  if  the  whole  quantity  can- 
not  be  increased,  yet  the  rapidity  of  its  motion  may ;  so  that  a 
greater  amount  is  present  within  a  given  time  in  all  the  organs 
Besides,  so  far  as  concerns  the  smaller  vessels  or  capillaries,  where 
abae  the  blood  is  operative  in  sustaining  the  functions,  the  quan* 
titj  may  certainly  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  that  in  the  heart 
and  great  vessels,  which  serve  mainly  for  its  conveyance,  or  in 
2      the  spleen,  which  probably  often  acts  as  a  mere  receptacle.    It  is, 
t      therefore,  quite  possible  that  all  the  organic  functions  may  be 
;       Bttderately  excited  at  the  same  time ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  effect 
of  passive  exercise.    In  consequence  of  the  equable  and  diffusive 
f       character  of  its  influence,  it  has  an  advantage  over  active  exercise 
in  cases  of  great  debility.    In  the  latter,  a  slight  excess  of  mus- 
cular action  may  call  the  heart  into  inordinate  and  even  dangerous 
excitement.    Patients  greatly  debilitated  have  sometimes  fallen 
dead,  upon  slight  exertion,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  action 
U)d  ooDsequeni  speedy  exhaustion  of  the  heart ;  and,  where  there 
^  IK)  danger  of  such  a  result,  there  may  be  liability  to  serious  con- 
gtttioDs,  to  hemorrhage,  and  even  to  cardiac  hypertrophy.    So 
^  the  encephalon  may  be  inordinately  stimulated  through  the 
^floence  sent  up  to  it  by  the  excited  muscles,  demanding  through 
the  nerve  centres  a  supply  of  blood.    Again,  the  over-excitement 
r        ^^  particular  organs  leads  to  deficiency  of  action  or  depression  in 
others;  as  shown  in  the  result  of  violent  exercise  taken  imme- 
^tely  after  a  full  meal ;  the  powers  of  the  system  being  concen- 
r        Ned  in  the  muscular,  and  its  immediately  subsidiary  functions, 
N  withdrawn  from  the  digestive,  so  that  the  food  remains  un- 
^^  on.    In  short,  the  influence  of  active  exercise  is  necessarily 
p.      OK)re  or  less  partial,  and  therefore  liable  to  occasion  local  excess  or 
0       deficiency  of  function;  that  of  passive  exercise  is  general,  and  more 
^Qable,  and  therefore  safer  when  the  object  is  to  correct  great 
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general  debility,  especially  when  associated  with  morbid  tendendes 
of  any  organ,  as  of  the  heart,  which  active  exertion  may  serve  to 
aggravate,  or  call  into  operation. 

Yet  passive  exercise  is  alone  insufficient;  for  there  are  certain 
functions,  such  as  that  of  muscular  motion,  which  can  be  performed 
only  through  the  agency  of  the  will,  and  which  will  sufier  if  pe^ 
mitted  to  remain  quiescent  Though  the  instruments  of  these 
functions  may  be  invigorated,  so  far  as  their  nutrition  is  conoemed, 
by  passive  exercise;  yet  they  will  not  operate  efficiently  for  their 
peculiar  purposes  unless  sustained  in  a  due  habit  of  action.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  in  order  to  strengthen  a  weakened  system  ia 
all  points,  it  is  advisable  to  combine  more  or  less  togeUier  both 
kinds  of  exercise. 

Partial  or  local  weakness  may  always  be  treated  with  partial 
exercise,  whether  active  or  passive.  Thus,  a  limb  which  has  become 
enfeebled,  and  incompletely  paralyzed  by  long  rest,  as,  for  example^ 
an  arm  or  a  leg  in  which  the  muscles  have  been  restrained  by 
bandaging,  may  be  restored  to  its  original  powers  by  constantly 
repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  use  it ;  and  attentuNi 
has  already  been  called  to  a  useful  method  of  producing  passive 
exercise  of  the  stomach  in  pure  dyspepsia. 

The  above  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  mental,  or  purely  cere- 
bral functions  as  well  as  to  the  others.  These  may  also  be  divided 
into  the  active  and  passive,  the  former  being  voluntary,  as  the 
intellectual  functions,  the  latter  involuntary,  as  the  emotional.  In 
debility  of  the  active  functions,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  restore 
due  vigour,  to  exercise  them  actively  through  the  will  of  the 
patient;  in  that  of  the  passive,  to  exercise  them  passively,  by  so 
regulating  extraneous  influences  as  to  excite  them  into  operation. 

It  may  be  proper,  before  leaving  the  subject,  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  several  varieties  of  exercise  most  resorted  to  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease. 

Modes  of  Active  Eocercise.  Upon  the  whole,  waUcing  is  probably 
the  safest  and  most  efficient  mode  of  active  exercise,  in  cases  of 
a^imple  general  debility.  It  should  be  continued  at  one  time  no 
longer  than  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  a  slight  sense  of  fatigue,  and 
should  be  frequently  repeated.  The  amount  must,  of  course,  be 
regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  patient.  It  should  never,  in  de- 
bility, be  so  rapid  as  to  induce  much  palpitation  of  the  heart 
When  the  weather  is  such  as  to  forbid  the  invalid  to  walk  in  the 
open  air,  he  should  take  the  exercise  within  doors,  throwing  up  the 
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ndowSy  so  as  to  admit  the  fresh  air,  and  maintaining  a  tempera- 
re  in  the  apartment,  somewhat  below  that  which  is  comfortable  to 
n  when  seated. 

Other  and  more  energetic  modes  of  active  exercise  are  running, 

ping,  v/restUng,  the  various  kinds  of  bodily  labour,  athletic  games, 

those  of  quoits,  ball-playing,  bulUUrolling,  bar-ptiching,  &c.,  and, 

;hin    doors,  dancing,  billiards,  nine-pins,  the  nse  of  dumb-bells, 

tledore  and  shuttlecock,   gymnastics,  calisthenics,  &c.     It  is  often 

sessary,  in  order  that  the  invalid  may  be  doly  amused  or  inte- 

ited,  to  vary  the  modes  of  exercise  to  suit  his  taste  or  caprices ; 

d  hence  the  propriety  of  having  a  considerable  list  out  of  which 

choose.    To  those  already  mentioned,  as  suitable  for  patients 

nfined  to  their  houses,  may  be  added,  sawing  and  flitting  tvood, 

[hbing  furniture,  and  various  other  household  operations,  which, 

J  unosing  the  patient  with  the  idea  of  usefulness,  may  lessen  the 

rksomeness  of  the.  measure,  considered  merely  in  a  therapeutic 

^Q«nt  of  view.    Indeed,  this  idea  should  be  carried  out  in  all  plans 

qC  exercise.  There  should  be  some  other  ostensible  object  than  that 

nerely  of  improving  health.  The  patient  should,  if  possible,  become 

interested  in  the  act,  occupation,  or  pursuit  for  itself  alone.    Other 

idyantages  of  this  diversity,  of  plans  are  that,  by  a  proper  choice 

nnong  them,  we  may  duly  proportion  the  activity  of  the  exercise 

toihe  strength  of  the  patient,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  vari- 

001  muscles  brought  into  play  in  the  different  methods,  we  may  by 

KKoesaive  changes  operate  on  the  whole  system  of  voluntary 

ouiscles,  or  bring  some  particular  method  to  bear  upon  special 

niucles  or  organs,  which  may  stand  peculiarly  in  need  of  invigor- 

<ti(m.    But  in  all  the  methods  referred  to,  care  must  be  taken  to 

>V(Hd  excess;  and  this  is  particularly  necessary  of  those  which  have 

^  themselves  something  fascinating  or  seductive.    Serious  evils, 

^  example,  have  sometimes  arisen  from  the  abuse  of  dancing, 

^  gymnastic  exercises. 

^  modes  of  exercise  above  referred  to  are  often  useful,  not  only 
V  their  tonic  influence  on  the  muscular  system  directly,  and  other 
^ms  indirectly,  but  also  by  a  derivative  influence,  tending  to 
^w  away  an  excess  of  blood  and  nervous  action  from  internal 
^08,  congested  or  chronically  inflamed.  Every  one  of  sedentary 
^  studious  habits  must  have  been  sensible  of  the  great  relief,  in 
'Bitances  of  visceral  uneasiness,  or  oppressed  and  clouded  thought, 
^Siided  by  rising  and  walking  briskly  for  some  time,  or  otherwise 
^Tely  employing  the  voluntary  muscles;  and  chronic  inflamma- 
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tion  of  the  liver,  stomaoh,  brain,  &c^  may  oft^n  be  graatlj  benefited 
by  a  systematio  external  derivation  of  the  same  kind. 

Modes  of  Passive  Exercise,  Horseback  exercise  is  probably  tlie 
most  effective,  and  generally  applicable,  of  all  the  different  paasife 
methods.  It  is,  however,  too  fatiguing  for  great  debility.  Moderate 
at  first,  it  should  be  gradually  increased  with  the  increasiog 
strength  and  tolerance;  and  a  patient  who  haa  commenced  with 
less  than  a  mile,  may  often  extend  his  rides  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  daily  with  propriety.  It  is  more  especially  applicable  to  cases 
in  which  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  viscera  are  ^ifeebled.  No 
remedy,  probably,  is  more  efiectual  in  pure  dyspepsia;  and,  sinoi 
the  times  of  Sydenham,  it  has  been  considered  a  most  valuable  pro- 
phylactic in  phthisis.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  oltea 
proves  useful,  and  sometimes  even  curative,  after  the  disease  hu 
actually  commenced.  Hepatic  torpor  without  inflammation,  habit- 
ual constipation  fVom  enfeebled  function,  and  hemorrhoidal  afifeo- 
tions  arising  from  one  or  both  of  the  preceding  conditions,  are 
often  benefited  by  this  mode  of  exercise.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  headaches  and  other  cerebral  affections,  purely  functional,  and 
connected  with  debility.  In  relation  to  riding  on  hoFseback,  the 
remark  before  made  as  to  the  importance  of  combining  other 
objects  vrith  the  pursuit  of  health,  is  peculiarly  applicable.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  late  Professor  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia,  used  to 
recommend  his  dyspeptic  patients  to  ride  out  every  day  to  a  certain 
chalybeate  spring,  several  miles  from  the  city;  his  object  beiDg 
much  more  the  benefit  of  the  ride  than  that  of  the  waters.  A  long 
journey  on  horseback  is  an  almost  certain  cure  for  pure  dyspepein. 

Carriage  exercise  is  more  purely  passive  than  that  on  horseback; 
for  which,  in  its  rougher  modes,  it  is  the  best  substitute.  The  jolt' 
ing  of  a  rough  vehicle  over  smooth  roads,  or  of  a  smooth  vehicle 
over  rough  and  stony  roads,  is  often  highly  useful  in  cases  to  which 
attention  was  called  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  jarring  movement 
of  the  railroad  car^  and  that  of  the  steamboat,  is  next  perhaps  in 
efiiciency  to  that  just  referred  to.  That  of  a  row-boat  is  of  the  same 
character;  and  the  exercise  of  the  rower  himself,  combining  the 
active  and  passive  kinds,  is  an  admirable  measure  for  imparting 
vigour  to  the  system,  if  not  overdone.  Riding  in  a  srrkooth  carriage 
and  sailing  are  the  mildest  methods,  applicable  to  the  feeblest  con- 
dition of  system  requiring  exercise. 

Substitutes  for  these  methods  may  be  found  within  doors.  Chain 
kave  been  invented  which  enable  the  invalid  to  imitate  horseback 
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Tiding;  and  the  same  effect  is  in  some  degree  obtainable  by  the 
jogging  motion  of  an  ordinary  chair.  The  rocking-chair  and  the 
swing  are  partial  substitutes  for  the  smooth  carriage  and  the  sailing 
▼easel;  but,  in  these  methods,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  motion  gives  a  special  direction  to  the  blood; 
in  that  of  rocking  centrifugally  to  the  head,  in  that  of  swinging 
oentripetallj  from  the  head.  From  the  former,  therefore,  inju- 
diciously indulged  in,  there  may  be  some  risk  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion, in  the  latter  of  defective  circulation  in  the  brain. 

Friction  and  shampooing  may  be  considered  as  local  varieties  of 

passive  exercise.   Friction  may  be  performed  by  the  patient  himself, 

in  which  case  the  active  is  combined  with  the  passive,  and  more 

Tinlrersal  effects  are  obtained.    It  may  be  performed  with  the  naked 

luoid,  or  by  means  of  flannel,  a  coarse  linen  towel,  the  flesh-brush, 

or  any  other  roughish  material;  and  should  be  carried  so  far  as  to 

exfite  some  redness  in  the  surface,  but  not  to  abrade  or  inflame  it. 

The  more  extensively  it  is  performed  over  the  body  the  better ; 

M  its  influence  is  thus  proportionably  generalized.    It  should  be 

repeated  once  or  twice  daily  jn  chronic  cases.     Shampooing  is  a 

practice  introduced  from  the  East,  and  consists  essentially  in  a  kind 

of  kneading  process,  performed  on  the  surface,  but  reaching  in  its 

effects  deeper  than  mere  friction,  in  fact  throughout  the  soft  parts 

of  the  body  not  protected  by  a  bony  case.    Slapping  over  the  sur- 

&ce  with  the  sole  of  a  slipper,  or  any  slight  flat  body  of  a  similar 

character,  operates  in  the  same  way  as  the  above  processes.    The 

elect  of  all  of  them  is  moderately  to  excite  the  surface  and 

the  sofi  parts  near  it,  thereby  attracting  the  blood  and  nervous 

wtion,  and  producing  a  tonic  impression;  while  they  operate  deriva- 

^▼ely  ia  relation  to  the  internal  organs.    They  are,  therefore, 

^"Pecially  indicated  in  cases  of  torpor  of  the  skin  and  muscles, 

attended  with  congestion  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  viscera. 

&  FUBB  AIR  AS  A  TONIC. 

This,  though  a  very  efficient  tonic  under  certain  circumstances, 
^^  be  considered  as  acting  negatively.  In  large  towns,  the  atmo- 
*PWe  is  impregnated  with  efiluvia,  the  general  effect  of  which  on 
^^e  system  is  at  first  depressing,  and  ultimately  debilitating.  By 
'enioving  from  town  into  country,  we  escape  this  influence;  and, 
fte  cause  of  weakness  being  removed,  our  systems  acquire  renewed 
"^ngth  through  the  healthful  agency  of  an  uncontaminated  atmo- 
sphere.   This  is  especially  the  case  with  invalids,  whose  strength 
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has  beea  impaired  by  disease,  and  whose  systems  are  often  unal 
duly  to  react,  while  exposed  to  the  air  of  cities.  I  presume  thi 
are  few  inhabitants  of  large  towns  who  have  not  felt,  even  in  th< 
ordinary  health,  the  refreshing  and  invigorating  effect  of  the  cot 
try  atmosphere,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  an  escape  from  t 
enfeebling  effluvia  to  which  they  are  habitually  exposed. 

The  sick  chamber  is  liable,  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  t 
general  atmosphere  of  towns,  to  the  charge  of  unwholesomenet 
and,  even  in  the  country,  therefore,  invalids  are  often  greatly  bet 
fited  by  escaping  from  the  confined  and  sedative  air  of  their  lod 
ings  to  that  of  the  open  fields. 

These  remarks,  while  applicable  to  debility  in  general,  are  pec 
liarly  so  to  that  of  convalescence.  • 


4.  MENTAL  nTPLTJENCE  AS  A  TOITIC. 

Certain  states  of  the  mind  are  known,  from  experience,  to  hai 
a  sedative  effect  upon  the  system  at  large.  Grief,  anxiety,  and  a 
the  various  modifications  of  fear  are  distinguished,  in  commo. 
nomenclature,  as  the  depressing  emotions.  Whatever,  therefore^  ii 
any  manner  counteracts  or  removes  these  feelings,  must  be  iiidi 
rectly  stimulant;  and,  even  though  purely  negative  in  its  operatioD 
would  rank  among  tonic  influences.  But  there  are  also  menta 
conditions  which  have  a  directly  elevating  or  supporting  effict 
The  more  refined  pleasures  of  sense  and  perception;  the  appredi 
tion  of  the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  or  the  sublime  in  nature  anc 
art;  the  enjoyment  attending  the  legitimate  exercise  of  all  our  ia 
tellectual  powers ;  the  pleasurable  emotions  of  love,  hope,  confi 
dence,  joy,  of  triumphs  over  difficulties,  of  temptations  resisted,  o 
a  legitimate  ambition  gratified ;  all  these  produce  in  our  physioi 
systems  an  excitation,  which,  though,  like  stimulation  from  an; 
other  source,  it  may  be  excessive  and  injurious,  is  more  genenll; 
within  the  limits  of  a  healthful  influence,  and,  in  states  of  debilit] 
is  positively  tonic  and  restorative.  No  practitioner  can  fully  ptf 
form  his  duty  towards  his  patients,  who  does  not  avail  himself  < 
this  instrumentality  in  cases  of  debility.  It  is  probably  more  avai 
able,  in  the  treatment  of  defect  of  function  in  the  digestive  organ 
the  liver,  and  the  brain,  than  in  pure  general  debility;  as  it  is  upo 
tliese  functions  especially,  that  the  opposite  condition  of  mind  e3 
hibits  most  obviously  its  depressing  tendencies. 
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6.  TBAVELLnra  AS  A  Totac. 

This  agency  is  merely  a  combination  of  those  already  treated  of; 
but  it  affords  so  ready  and  efficient  a  method  of  obtaining  their  con- 
joint influence,  that  it  merits  a  distinct  notice.    Exercise  steadily 
maintained,  pure  air,  and  a  favourable  mental  condition,  are  the 
real  tonic  agents  wjiich  give  to  travelling  the  powerful  curative 
influence  exerted  by  it  in  affections  complicated  with,  or  essentially 
consisting  in  debility,  whether  of  the  whole  system,  or  some  one  or 
more  of  its  parts.    But,  to  be  useful,  it  must  be  properly  conducted. 
To  jump  into  a  rail-road  carriage,  or  a  steam-boat;  to  be  whirled 
IB  crowds  from  point  to  point,  with  headlong  rapidity;  to  lodge  in 
densely  thronged  hotels,  and  swelter  all  the  night  in  close  apart- 
ments; to  be  ever  on  the  anxious  watch  for  a  good  position,  or  any 
position  at  all,  in  the  intense  competition  of  the  masses;   to  eat 
harriedly  anything  which  is  set  before  you,  and  at  times  adapted 
iu)t  to  your  own  convenience,  but  to  that  of  the  transporting  party; 
often,  in  the  onward  hurry,  to  pass  nights  without  sleep,  or  with 
insufficient  sleep,  upon  the  road  or  the  stream,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
contaminated  with  human  exhalations;  this  is  not  relaxation  and 
amnsement;  it  is  labour,  often  very  fatiguing,  vexatious,  and  ex- 
luiusting  labonr;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  invalids,  who  travel  thus, 
Ktom  weaker  than  when  they  started,  and  with  very  discouraging 
impressions  as  to  the  remedial  virtues  of  travelling.  All  this  should 
^  reversed.    There  should  be  no  hurry,  no  bustle,  no  anxiety  or 
Btniggle.    Arrangements  should  be  made  for  quiet  movement,  on 
foot,  in  a  carriage,  on  horse-back,  or  in  two  or  more  of  these  methods 
^'looessively.    The  lodgings  should  be  comfortable  and  airy,  and  a 
^Qe amount  of  sleep  procured.    The  meals  should  be  taken  as  regu* 
'^Ijr  as  possible,  eaten  slowly,  and  of  wholesome  food.    With  a 
little  care  and  forethought  in  regulating  these  points,  the  happiest 
^fests  may  be  hoped  for.    The  charms  of  rural  scenery  and  rural 
^Qoda,  the  frequent  novelties,  the  succession  of  interesting  inci- 
^nts,  the  changing  personal  intercourse,  the  sweetness  of  repose 
^r  moderate  fatigue,  light  and  agreeable  reading  in  the  intervals 
^f  fest,  the  varied  gratifications  of  the  passing  day,  the  as  varied 
^es  and  plans  for  the  morrow;  perhaps  a  short  sojourn  in  some 
^^f-side  inn,  with  charming  scenery  and  cool  shade  without,  and 
cleanliness,  neatness,  and  a  cordial  welcome  within;  perhaps  a 
longer  abode  in  some  place  of  more  general  resort,  by  the  sea-shore, 
^^  near  some  mineral  spring,  for  example,  where  salt-bathing  or 
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chalybeate  waters  may  superadd  tbeir  tonic  effect  to  that  of  cheer- 
ful social  intercourse;  all  these  genial  influences  combine,  with  the 
sustained  exercise  and  uncontaminated  air,  to  elevate  and  support 
the  physical  functions,  and  often  serve  to  restore  energy  to  a  debili- 
tated frame,  upon  which  medicines  have  been  tried  in  vain.  In  the 
debility  of  convalescence;  in  that  resulting  from  an  overstraining 
of  the  mental  and  corporeal  functions,  in  the  eager  pursuits  of  busi- 
ness or  ambition;  in  various  chronic  inflammations  of  the  internal 
organs,  in  which  the  local  mischief  is  sustained  by  a  want  of  dae 
energy  in  the  system  to  institute  a  restorative  course ;  in  the  nerv- 
ous aiTections,  particularly  the  neuralgic,  in  which  the  nerve-centres 
are  enfeebled  in  the  general  weakness,  and  unable  to  resist  irritating 
or  otherwise  disturbing  causes;  in  the  torpor  of  stomach,  liver,  and 
bowels,  which  are  so  often  met  with  conjointly  in  dyspeptic  disease; 
in  such  cases  as  these,  it  is,  that  we  may  expect  good  from  travelling. 
To  obtain  its  full  advantages,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  persevere 
long;  and  *a  journey  of  six  months,  or  of  one  or  two  years,  will 
often  completely  accomplish  a  cure,  which,  with  a  shorter  continu- 
ance of  the  same  means,  would  be  only  partial  or  temporary. 

6.  COLD  AS  A  TONIC. 

Cold  is  directly  sedative;  but,  as  it  does  not  for  a  time  lessen 
power,  while  the  excitability  of  the  depressed  part  is  increased  by 
its  comparative  rest,  the  necessary  consequence  is  that,  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  cold,  and,  in  some  degree,  without  its  withdrawal, 
the  ordinary  normal  excitants  produce  more  than  their  ordinary 
effect,  and  the  part  is  excited  beyond  its  original  condition.  Be- 
sides, the  sensation  of  cold  has,  through  a  wise  provision  of  nature, 
an  excitant  influence  upon  the  nervous  centres,  causing  them  to 
send  a  stimulant  impression  to  the  circulatory  system,  by  which 
injury  is  obviated.  Through  the  operation  of  these  principles, 
reaction  follows  the  first  depression  produced  by  the  cold;  and  this 
reaction  is  not  confined  to  the  part  first  impressed,  but  extends 
throughout  the  system.  Thus,  cold  secondarily  elevates  the  vital 
functions;  and,  as  this  effect  is  usually  moderate,  it  must  take  rank 
among  the  tonics.  The  invigorating  power  of  this  agent  has  long 
been  known,  as  a  matter  of  observation;  and  it  has  been  much 
employed  in  cases  of  local  and  general  debility.  Caution,  however, 
in  its  use  is  very  important.  If  too  long  continued,  it  at  length 
exhausts  excitability,  and  then  produces  a  steady  depression,  with- 
out reaction.    Too  intensely  applied,  it  rapidly  exhausts  the  ex- 
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lability ;  and  the  reaction,  if  produced  at  all,  may  be  feeble,  and 
K)n  cease.  In  proportion  to  the  debility,  is  this  indisposition  to 
Action ;  and  a  degree  of  cold,  which  would  secondarily  stimulate 
healthy  person,  might  prostrate  still  further  one  already  much 
bilitated.  Therefore,  in  its  employment  as  a  tonic,  the  degree 
d  continuance  of  the  cold  should  be  proportioned  to  the  remain- 
;  strength,  and  the  remedy  should  be  abandoned  if  found  to  be 
lowed  by  a  feeble  reaction,  or  by  none.  When  the  skin  is  cool, 
d  at  the  same  time  relaxed  by  perspiration,  the  ability  to  react  is, 
ach  diminished;  and  the  remedy  should  never  be  employed  in 
is  state  of  the  surface.  When  the  reaction  is  insufficient,  it  should 
i  aided  by  friction  upon  the  skin,  or  by  muscular  exertion. 
As  a  general  rule,  cold  should  not  be  used  as  a  tonic  when  there 
%  tendency  to  dangerous  internal  congestions,  as  of  the  brain  or 
angs,  and  should,  therefore,  be  avoided  in  organic  diseases  of  the 
aeart,  which  predispose  to  such  congestions.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious; namely,  that  the  blood,  driven  by  the  cold  from  the  surface, 
aocamulates  internally,  and  thus  greatly  adds  to  the  pre-existing 
danger. 

MeOiocb  of  Application.  The  coldair  hath  may  sometimes  be 
usefully  employed.  This  is  applied  by  simply  stripping  the  body 
in  a  cold  room,  at  a  temperature  from  below  the  freezing  point  to 
60*  P^  remaining  thus  exposed  for  a  short  time,  then  dressing,  and 
aiding  reaction  by  moderate  exercise. 

The  cold-tvater  bath  is  more  efficient.  For  the  purposes  of  a  tonic, 
to  should  seldom  have  a  lower  temperature  than  60°,  and  may  be 
« ligh  as  70**  or  75°  F.  When  too  cold,  there  is  the  twofold 
danger,  first  that  it  may  not  be  followed  by  reaction,  and  secondly 
^^  if  reaction  do  take  place,  it  may  rise  too  high,  even  so  as  to 
•oount  to  a  febrile  paroxysm.  There  can,  however,  be  no  fixed 
P^t  of  heat  applicable  under  all  circumstances ;  so  difierent  are 
^susceptibilities  of  individuals  even  in  health,  and  so  much  are 
^  susceptibilities  affected  by  habit,  by  the  degree  of  debility, 
*^  by  the  varying  influence  of  peculiarity  in  disease.  The  gene- 
"*!  nile  is,  that  the  temperature  should  be  sufficiently  low  to  pro- 
^^  a  decided  feeling  of  coldness,  with  shivering,  paleness  and 
^traction  of  the  surface,  and  some  reduction  of  the  pulse.  The 
^tion  of  immersion  should  be  no  longer  than  sufficient  to  pro- 
^Qee  a  decided  impression,  and  should  cease  at  once  upon  the  oc- 
^frence  of  headache,  pain  in  the  stomach,  cramps  in  the  muscles 
^  the  extremities,  general  uneasiness,  a  purple  colour  of  the  lips^ 
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ears,  fingers,  &c^  or  other  symptoBi  indicating  any  material  d 
turbance  of  the  vital  functions.  There  is  usually  a  shivering  < 
the  first  immersion;  and  a  repetition  of  this  9hould  be  the  sigi: 
for  leaving  the  bath.  The  time  may  be  momentary,  it  may  be  f 
a  minute  or  two,  or  it  may  extend,  when  the  temperature  is  b 
moderately  reduced,  to  fifteen  minutes  or  more.  From  70^  to  71 
the  bath  is  scarcely  applicable  as  a  tonic,  except  to  cases  of  reac 
susceptibility,  or  considerable  weakness,  with  less  than  the  usu 
tendency  to  reaction.  In  health,  the  reactive  influence,  at  this  tei 
perature,  would  generally  be  balanced  by  the  sedative  power  of  tl 
water  itself;  and  little  tonic  effect  would  be  experienced.  A  d 
cided,  but  not  excessive  reaction  is  the  essential  test  of  the  pr 
priety  of  the  remedy;  and  trial  must  decide  how  great  a  coldnec 
and  how  long  an  immersion  are  necessary  for  this  result.  With 
repetition  of  the  remedy,  an  increase,  in  one  or  both  of  these  r 
spects,  is  generally  necessary  in  order  to  sustain  the  original  effe« 
Should  but  a  feeble  reaction  or  none  occur,  the  remedy  must  1 
abandoned.  Upon  leaving  the  bath,  the  patient  should  be  wip< 
quite  dry,  and  then  aid  reaction  by  gentle  exercise.  The  signs  • 
a  sufficient  reaction  are  a  general  glow,  the  return  of  colour  to  th 
surface,  a  fuller  and  somewhat  more  frequent  pulse,  and  a  feeliq 
of  lightness,  exhilaration,  and  increased  muscular  strength.  Tb 
head  should  also  be  immersed  or  wetted,  in  order  to  prevent  deter 
mination  to  that  part.  The  cold  bath  should  not  be  employed  bj 
women  in  advanced  pregnancy,  nor  during  menstruation.  It  u 
applicable,  as  a  tonic,  only  to  cases  of  chronic  debility;  and  espe 
dally  those  of  a  nervous  character,  without  serious  structora 
lesion.  It  may  be  repeated  daily,  and  should  be  taken  rather  oi 
an  empty  than  a  full  stomach.  Probably  the  most  suitable  period 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  early  in  the  morning;  for  then  the  eX 
citability  of  the  system,  having  been  recruited  by  rest,  is  greatea^ 
and  reaction  will  be  most  apt  to  take  place.  The  patient,  how 
ever,  should  not  pass  immediately  from  the  warmth  of  bed  int 
the  bath,  especially  if  perspiring.  A  little  exercise  previously  i 
desirable,  so  as  to  induce  a  moderate  action  of  the  surface,  be 
without  perspiration.  An  hour  or  two  before  dinner  is  also 
suitable  period,  if  the  excitability  of  the  patient  has  not  been  iis 
paired  by  physical  exertion  previously ;  but  exposure  to  the  h^ 
sun  is  an  objection  to  bathing,  at  this  time  of  day,  in  the  open  ai 
The  cold  shower  bath  is  often  employed  with  reference  to  i> 
secondary  tonic  effects.    It  is  administered  by  causing  water  to  fo 
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OTer  the  body  from  a  greater  or  less  height,  in  minute  streams, 
formed  by  passing  the  liquid  through  a  vessel  perforated  at  bottom 
by  numerous  small  holes.  A  common  colander  may  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  extemporaneously.  The  shower  bath  acts  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  cold  bath;  but  the  shock  is  somewhat 
greater,  ajid  the  reaction,  therefore,  more  speedy.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed in  similar  cases,  and  with  the  same  cautions.  The  time  of 
continuance,  for  a  given  temperature,  should  be  somewhat  shorter. 

The  cold  douche  is  often  useful  as  a  local  corroborant.  It  con- 
sists in  the  continuous  impinging  upon  a  part  of  the  body  of  a 
column  of  cold  water,  either  falling  upon  the  part,  or  forcibly  im- 
pelled against  it  by  mechanical  means.  It  operates  upon  the  same 
principles  locally,  as  the  cold  bath  docs  generally;  that  is,  it  first 
depresses,  and  then  secondarily  stimulates  the  part  by  the  reaction. 
The  affections  to  which  it  is  applicable  are  old  and  persistent 
gouty  or  rheumatic  swellings  of  the  joints,  obstinate  and  indolent 
tumours,  local  paralysis,  debility  of  the  joints  following  sprains, 
nervous  deafness,  certain  conditions  of  amaurosis,  and  obstinate 
weakness  of  the  eyes,  sometimes  following  their  aeute  diseases. 

Sea-bathing^  or  the  cold  saUtvater  bath,  is  still  more  eflBcacious  than 
the  simple  cold  bath,  in  consequence  of  the  stimulant  influence  of 
the  salt  on  the  surface  of  the  body ;  while,  from  the  same  cause, 
there  is  less  risk  of  dangerous  prostration.  The  reaction,  under 
its  use,  is  more  speedy  and  certain,  and  from  a  less  amount  of  an- 
tecedent depression ;  and  patients  can  remain  in  it  longer  without 
exhaustion.  Hence  it  may  be  employed  in  cases  of  debility,  in 
which  reaction  under  the  use  of  the  simple  cold  bath  is  imperfect, 
or  wanting.  While  adapted  to  chronic  debility  in  general,  it  is 
peculiarly  useful  in  scrofulous  affections,  as  of  the  bones,  joints, 
and  lymphatic  glands,  both  external  and  internal.  Sea-bathing  has 
long  been  considered  as  among  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in 
these  affections.  In  threatened  and  incipient  phthisis,  it  may  be 
resorted  to  with  hope  of  benefit,  when  the  air  of  the  sea-shore  is 
not  found  injuriously  to  irritate  the  lungs.  Should  it  do  so,  the 
Artificial  salt  bath  should  be  substituted.  But  particular  caution 
should  be  observed,  in  this  disease,  to  abandon  the  measure  if  not 
KNended  with  full  reaction.  The  probability  is  that  sea-water  acts, 
in  scrofula,  not  only  as  a  tonic,  but,  through  its  iodine  compounds, 
as  an  alterative  also ;  and  might  be  expected,  therefore,  to  be  more 
efficacious  than  mere  salt  water.    The  salt-water  bath  may  be  made 
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by  dissolving  common  salt  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
avoirdupois  ounoes  to  the  gallon.  When  a  strong  stimulant  im- 
pression upon  the  skin  is  desired,  in  reference  to  a  revulsive  influ- 
ence from  within,  the  solution  may  be  much  stronger ;  but  simply 
as  a  tonic,  the  strength  mentioned,  which  is  about  that  of  sea- water, 
is  probably  preferable,  at  least  as  a  general  rule. 

7.  TRANSFUSION  OP  BLOOD  AS  A  TONIC. 

By  this  process  is  meant  the  transfer  of  the  blood  of  one  indi- 
vidual into  the  blood-vessels  of  another.     It  is  eminently  a  toni 
measure,  as  it  aims  to  do  directly  what  some  of  the  most  effoctiv 
tonic  medicines,  the  chalybeates,  for  example,  do  indirectly ;  that  i 
to  increase  the  quantity,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  bloo^^ 
The  idea  of  this  remedial  measure  seems  to  have  occurred  to  tW::^ 
ancients,  and,  according  to  Lamartini^re,  was  absolutely  carrii^^ 
into  effect  by  them;  but,  in  modern  times,  no  notice  of  it  exisl^ 
antecedent  to  the  year  1615,  when  an  account  was  published  \yr 
Labavius  of  a  case  of  direct  transfusion  from  a  young  and  vigor- 
ous man  into  another  feeble  and  scarcely  breathing,  with  the  effect 
of  restoring  the  strength  of  the  latter.  {Oyc.  of  PracL  Med.^  Amer. 
ed.,  iv.  468.)    About  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  the  measure 
was  tried  by  Dr.  Christopher   Wren,  of  England,  upon  inferior 
animals,  and  soon  afterwards  (A.  D.  1666)  by  MM.  Denys  and 
Emmerez,  in  France,  upon  the  human  subject.    Much  attentioa 
was  attracted  to  it  by  the  experiments  of  the  last-mentioned  prac- 
titioners, and  some  favourable  results  were  obtained;  but  two  in- 
stances of  death,  following  its  employment,  brought  it  into  disre^- 
pute ;  and  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  be  practised  in  France  until 
it  should  receive  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Pari^» 
which  it  has  never  yet  received.   {Diet,  de  Med,^  xxix.  738.)    F(>^ 
considerably  more  than  a  century,  it  remained  in  total  neglect;  no"^ 
was  it  till  the  publication  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  James  Blurx- 
dell,  of  London  {Physiolog,  and  Patlvolog.  Researclies^  A.  D.  182^^ 
that  general  attention  was  again  called  to  it,  as  a  practical  measure 
By  this  practitioner,  and  by  others  in  considerable  number  wb*^' 
have  followed  him,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  established  that  traa^* 
fusion,  properly  performed,  is  a  perfectly  safe  operation,  and  m^y 
be  employed  with  the  happiest  results  in  certain  very  dangercu^ 
cases. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  tb^ 
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ood  of  one  animal  cannot  be  safely  transfused  into  the  vessels  of 
other,  of  a  different  species,  in  which  the  normal  character  of 
d  blood  corpuscles  is  quite  different ;  death,  sometimes  speedy, 
netimes  more   or  less  protracted,  haying  resulted  from  such 
etnpts.    But  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  a  favourable  result 
It  the  animals  must  be  of  the  same  species,  provided  the  blood 
of  a  similar  character ;  for  the  blood  of  calves  has  been  trans- 
red  to  lambs  with  perfect  impunity;  and  cases  have  been  recorded 
'  Denys  and  others,  in  which  blood  abstracted  from  men   has 
len  replaced  by  that  of  lambs  and  calves,  not  only  without  harm, 
Lt  with  beneficial  effects.  {ArcJiivea  CUniralea^  4e  s^r.,  xzx.  338.) 
bill,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  blood  of  different  individuals  of 
16  same  species  may  be  interchanged  with  safety,  it  is  certainly 
be  best  rule  to  confine  the  measure  practically  within  these  limits. 
The  chief  dangers  of  the  operation  have  been  supposed  to  be, 
int,  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  blood-vessels,  and,  secondly,  the 
ooftgulation  of  the  fibrin  during  the  transfer.    In  reference  to  the 
former,  the  case  of  an  insane  man  operated  on  by  Denys  is  recorded, 
in  whom,  upon  the  third  trial  of  the  process,  death  suddenly  oc- 
curred, in  consequence,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  veins;  but  no  other  case  of  a  similar  kind  has  occurred;  and 
Br.  filandell  has  shown  that  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from 
Aia  source,  with  ordinary  care.    Indeed,  from  the  experiments  of 
Br.  Giovanni  PoUi,  and  others,  it  may  be  inferred  that  some  bub- 
Utt  of  air  thrown  in  with  the  blood  have  no  sensible  effects  what- 
^^.   As  to  the  dangers  of  coagulation,  it  has  been  said  that  small 
portions  of  fibrin,  solidified  in  the  transferring  tube,  might  be 
^wn  in  with  the  liquid  portion,  and  produce  serious  conse- 
loences  by  obstruction.    But  this  danger  may  be  avoided  by  a 
^w  degree  of  activity  in  the  transfer ;  and,  should  future  expe- 
^ce  show  that  there  is  really  some  ground  for  apprehension 
"^  this  cause,  it  may  be  obviated  by  defibrinating  the  blood, 
P'Bviously  to  injection,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  agitation  with 
*ckfl.    The  experiments  of  Dumas,  Prevost,  Dieffenbach,  Polli, 
^  others  appear  to  show,  that  blood  thus  treated  has  all  the  revi- 
sing properties  of  that  fluid  unchanged,  and  that  the  absence  of 
*«e  fibrin  is  of  no  account.  {Arch.  Gen,,  4e  sdr.,  xxx.  208.) 

^pplicaiiona.  The  main  therapeutical  application  of  transfusion 
^  been  for  the  recovery  of  individuals,  greatly  exhausted  and 
"•ngerously  prostrated  by  the  loss  of  blood ;  and  it  is  particularly 
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in  puerperal  women,  suffering  under  the  effects  of  uterine  hemo 
rhage,  that  the  remedy  has  been  tried.  In  these  cases  it  has  prove 
highly  serviceable,  having  in  many  instances  rescued  the  patiei 
from  impending  death,  when  no  other  hope  apparently  remaine 
and  in  no  one  recorded  instance  been  productive  of  known  evi 
Of  thirty-six  cases  in  which  transfusion  was  performed,  in  oons* 
quence  of  exhaustion  or  hemorrhage  connected  with  the  puerper 
state,  collected  by  Mr.  Soden,  and  published  in  the  London  Medic 
Chirurgical  Tramactiom  (xxxv.  415),  "twenty -nine  were  recovere 
from  imminent  death  by  the  operation ;"  and  of  the  seven  unsa< 
cessf ul  cases,  "  it  does  not  appear  that  the  fatal  termination,  in  an 
case,  was  due  to  or  hastened  by  the  operation."  Though  use 
chiefly,  as  just  stated,  in  puerperal  cases,  the  remedy  has  prove 
not  less  beneficial  in  exhaustion  from  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  ai 
that  following  wounds  and  operations,  of  which  Dr.  Bouth  giv 
examples  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Medical  Times  (Aug.  1 
1849);  and  in  one  case  at  least  of  constitutional  hemorrhage,  . 
which  the  morbid  tendency  had  existed  from  birth,  and  the  patiei 
had  been  reduced,  by  continual  bleedings,  for  five  days,  to  a  stat 
of  extreme  peril,  not  only  were  the  urgent  symptoms  relieved,  bm 
the  predisposition  appears  to  have  been  eradicated  by  a  consequent 
change  in  the  character  of  the  blood.  (Arch,  OSn.^  4e  ser.,  xxx.  838.] 
The  remedy  has  also  been  found  effectual  in  inanition,  dependeal 
on  constant  vomiting.  {Medico-  Chirurg.  Trane,^  xxxv.  484.)  Indeed 
this  appears  to  me  among  its  most  promising  applications.  Cases  non 
and  then  occur  in  which,  without  incurable  disease  of  the  stomach 
this  organ  becomes  so  irritable  that  no  food  can  be  retained,  an< 
death  sometimes  results.  By  allowing  the  stomach  to  rest  in  the9 
cases,  and  introducing  nothing  into  it  except  a  little  cold  water,  th 
diseased  condition  may  be  corrected  by  the  efforts  of  nature,  if  th 
life  of  the  patient  can  in  the  mean  time  be  sustained.  This  hi 
been  done,  in  some  instances,  with  the  effect  of  saving  life,  unde 
apparently  desperate  circumstances,  by  means  of  injections  of  an 
mal  broths  into  the  rectum;  but,  should  this  measure  fail,  nothin 
seems  to  be  more  clearly  indicated  than  the  occasional  transfusio 
of  blood,  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  necessary  to  support  tl: 
vital  functions  without  undue  excitement. 

MeOiod  of  Operating.    Under  the  impression  that  the  blood  woa' 
be  injured  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  transfusion  was  original 
efiected  through  a  tube,  passing  from  an  artery  of  the  supplying  ind 
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^dual  into  an  artery  of  the  patient.    But  this  was  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory procedure,  and  founded,  as  has  been  fully  established  by  expe- 
rinaent,  upon  a  false  basis.    The  short  period  for  which  the  blood  is 
exposed  to  the  air  has  been  found  to  be  attended  with  no  disad- 
vantage.   The  much  more  convenient  and  efScient  plan,  therefore, 
has  been  adopted,  of  drawing  the  blood  from  a  vein  of  the  healthy 
person  into  a  deep  vessel,  and  then  immediately  injecting  it  into  a 
vein  of  the  patient,  by  means  of  a  syringe.    The  receiving  vessel 
should  be  placed  in  warm  water,  so  as  to  maintain  the  normal  tem- 
perature of  the  blood,  and  the  syringe  should  be  warmed  with  the 
same  view.     The  syringe  should  be  plated  or  tinned  within,  should 
work  accurately,  and  should  have  the  capacity  of  three  or  four 
ounces.    It  is  better  to  operate  upon  a  vein  in  the  arm  than  in  the 
neck;  as  there  is  less  risk  of  the  admission  of  air.    The  blood 
should  be  injected  slowly  and  steadily.     Occasionally  some  force  is 
requisite  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  vein  when  collapsed. 
The  quantity  of  blood  thrown  in  must  be  regulated  by  the  effects, 
•^      and  the  apparent  wants  of  the  system.    From  less  than  an  ounce  to 
$      more  than  twenty-four  ounces  has  been  employed ;   about  four 
I't      ounces,  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  than  any  other  precise  quan- 
rt      %.  (Ibid^  427.)    In  a  case  operated  on  by  Mr.  Soden,  the  happiest 
.#•      eftects  followed  the  introduction  of  a  single  ounce.  {Ibid,,  423.) 

s:?  The  tonics  may  be  most  conveniently  arranged  for  special  Con- 
nie Bideration  in  three  subdivisions;  namely,  1.  those  of  animal,  2. 
those  of  vegetable,  and  3.  those  of  mineral  origin. 
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I.  Tonics  of  Animal  Origin. 

Though  an  animal  diet  may  be  considered  as  tonic,  and  this  in- 
cludes many  distinct  substances,  cod-liver  oil  is  the  only  one,  strictly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  medicine,  which  belongs  to  this  subdi- 
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COD-LIVER  OIL. 

OLEUM  MORRHUJB.  U.  /S,  Lond,,  Dub. 

Origin.  Cod-liver  oil  is  obtained  from  the  livers  of  Oadus  Mo 
rhuoj  or  the  common  cod,  and  several  other  species  of  the  san 
genus,  inhabiting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  near  the  shores  < 
Northern  Europe  and  America.  It  is  prepared  either  by  expoaic 
the  livers  in  mass  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  skimming  off  t1 
oil  as  it  rises;  or  by  boiling  them  into  a  pultaceous  mass  wil 
water,  and  straining ;  or  by  expression. 

Se^isible  Properties,  Its  consistence  is  that  of  ordinary  fish-oi 
In  its  purest  form,  it  is  of  a  colour  varying  from  the  slightest  tin 
of  transparent  yellow  to  a  fine  golden  yellow ;  when  less  puw^  o 
a.  light-brown  colour,  but  still  transparent;  when  most  impure,  daric 
brown  and  opaque  in  mass,  though  transparent  in  thin  layers.  lb 
odour  and  taste  are  quite  peculiar,  scarcely  disagreeable  in  the  fina 
kinds,  but  offensive  in  the  most  impure,  which  are  also  somewhal 
acrid.    The  oil  is  injured  by  long  exposure  to  the  air. 

Composition.  It  contains  a  peculiar  principle  called  gaduin^  noi 
known  to  have  any  medicinal  virtue,  variotis  biliary  prvndph^  i 
little  iodine^  olein  and  margarin^  and  many  other  constituents  of  tie 
special  interest. 

Characteristics.  Its  most  obvious  characteristic  properties  art 
its  odour  and  taste,  quite  different  from  those  of  ordinary  fish-oib 
and  strongly  resembling  those  of  shoe-leather,  which  owes  these  pro 
perties  to  the  cod-liver  oil,  used  in  its  preparation.  Another  di» 
tinctive  property,  derived  from  its  biliary  constituents,  is  that  o! 
assuming  fine  changes  of  colour  under  the  action  of  the  mineral 
acids.  A  third  peculiarity  is  that,  when  heated  with  potassa 
lime,  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  it  yields  a  smell  like  that  of  h^ 
ring-pickle,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  volatile  alkat 
called  propylamin.    It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  other  oils. 

Effects  on  the  System.  When  taken  in  the  ordinary  doses,  ood- 
liver  oil,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  produces,  for  some  time,  do 
observable  effect  upon  the  system.  In  two  or  three  weeks,  hot* 
ever,  a  fattening  process  usually  commences;  and  there  is  a  gradoil 
increase  of  weight,  with  a  moderate  exaltation  of  the  function 
generally,  and  an  augmentation  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
In  some  persons,  the  medicine  produces  nausea  and  disagreeable 
eructations,  and,  when  the  gastric  sensibilities  are  extremely  acttt^ 
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even  vomiting;  but  these  results  are  most  frequently  dependent 
rather  on  its  offensive  taste,  than  its  direct  influence  on  the  stomach ; 
and,  when  the  oil  is  taken  without  exciting  disgust,  are  very  rare 
in  a  healthy  state  of  the  organ.  Occasionally  the  functions  are 
over-excited;  the  medicine  proving  laxative,  diaphoretic,  or  diu- 
retic, and  even  augmenting  the  menstrual  flux ;  and  I  have  very 
frequently  noticed,  after  its  continued  use  for  two  or  three  months, 
a  decided  odour  of  the  oil  exhaling  from  the  body,  distinctly  ob- 
servable upon  a  near  approach.  At  length  the  system  seems  to  be 
accustomed  to  its  use,  and  no  further  change  is  produced. 

In  cases  of  debility  and  emaciation,  with  an  anemic  state  of  the 
blood,  the  alteration  is  frequently  very  striking.  Beginning  two  or 
three  weeks  from  the  first  use  of  the  medicine,  the  patient  often 
rapidly  fattens,  the  healthy  colour  returns,  the  pulse,  instead  of 
being  excitable  and  weak,  becomes  full,  strong,  and  equable,  the 
appetite  and  digestion  improve,  and  a  healthy  vigorous  tone  of 
mind  takes  the  place  of  the  previous  languor,  listlessness,  or  depres- 
sion. These  effects  are  all  characteristic  of  a  tonic  operation,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  tonics,  may  be  carried  into  excess,  so  as  to 
produce  a  plethoric  state  of  system,  which  is  a  result  to  be  guarded 
agaiust  in  the  use  of  this  remedy. 

ifode  of  Operation.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  cod-liver  oil 
ads  merely  as  a  nutrient,  and  differs  from  other  articles  of  diet 
only  in  consequence  of  its  more  ready  assimilation.  But  from  no 
otber  nutritious  substance,  and  no  combination  of  such  substances, 
can  equal  effects  be  obtained,  under  the  same  circumstances.  Surely 
tbere  are  many  articles  of  food,  much  more  analogous  in  constitu- 
tion to  our  own  tissues,  and  even  more  readily  digested,  which,  in 
tbe  ordinary  condition  of  the  system,  nourish  it  even  better  than 
this  oil  could  do,  but  utterly  fail  in  the  morbid  states  in  which  it 
proves  so  eflcacious.  It  has  been  said  that  it  fattens  by  simply 
aopplying  oil,  in  a  state  in  which  it  can  readily  enter  the  blood, 
and  that  other  oils  of  easy  assimilation  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. But  it  does  not  simply  fatten.  It  improves  the  digestive 
process,  increases  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  and 
invigorates  the  whole  nutritive  function.  The  mere  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  fat  in  the  system  is  one  of  the  least  important  of  its 
^Its.  Besides,  other  fats  do  not  produce  the  same  effects.  But- 
^  fetpork,  the  fat  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  olive  oil,  and  various 
^er  oleaginous  substances,  are  often  largely  consumed  by  the 
^^7  individuals,  who  afterwards  find  relief,  by  the  employment 
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of  cod-liver  oil,  from  morbid  conditions  which  had  arisen  under  the  , 
use  of  these  articles  of  diet.     Nothing  has  been  more  common^, 
in  the  Hospital  of  which  I  have  charge  in  the  winter  season,  thac^ 
to  see  consumptive  seamen  rapidly  improve  in  their  condition,  unde^ 
the  influence  of  the  oil,  though  they  may  have  been  previousL  - 
consuming,  on  shipboard,  much  larger  quantities  of  oily  matter  ^j? 
the  shape  of  fat  pork.     It  is  true  that  different  practitioners  have 
suggested  different  oleaginous  substitutes  for  cod-liver  oil;  eacA 
maintaining  that  he  has  obtained  satisfactory  results  from  the  one 
specially  recommended.    Thus,  whale  oil  and  other  kinds  of  fish- 
oil,  olive  oil,  almond  oil,  poppy  oil,  &c.,  have  been  recommended; 
but,  though  most  of  them  are  much  more  readily  obtainable  than 
pure  cod-liver  oil,  not  one  of  them  has  held  its  ground,  and  secured 
the  confidence  of  the  profession  generally,  simply  because  it  has 
failed  upon  a  more  enlarged  trial.    It  is  proper  to  state  that  Dr. 
Theophilus  Thompson,  physician  of  the  Brompton  Hospital  for 
consumptive  persons,   states,   in  his  recently  published  clinical 
lectures  on  pulmonary  consumption  {Am.  ed.,  p.  128),  that  he  has 
found  cocoa-nut  oil  to  possess  properties  similar  to  those  of  coi- 
liver  oil,  and  to  bear  comparison  with  that  in  its  effects;  bat,  if 
this  estimate  should  prove  correct,  it  would  simply  prove  a  doso 
analogy  in  properties  between  the  two  oils,  and  not  that  they  acted 
merely  as  nutrients.    From  these  considerations,  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted  that  cod-liver  oil   has  positive  medicinal  properties} 
and  the  best  explanation,  I  think,  of  its  operation  is,  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  directly  stimulating  the  blood-making  and 
nutritive  functions,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  other  tonie^ 
and,  in   certain  cases,  more  effectively  than  they.     Whether  its 
virtues  depend  upou  a  peculiar  principle,  the  co-operation  of  two 
or  more  principles,  or  its  general  constitution,  has  not  been  dete^ 
mined.    Some  have  ascribed  its  powers  to  the  iodine  and  bromine 
it  contains;  but  these  are  in  too  small  a  proportion  to  exert  mucli 
influence  on  the  system;  arc  incapable,  when  given  alone,  of  produc^ 
ing  the  same  effect;  and  have  quite  failed  when  they  have  beea 
given  in  combination  with  other  oils,  as  has  sometimes  been  donOi 
in  the  hope  that  the  artificially  ioduretted  oil  might  prove  a  sufi- 
cient  substitute  for  that  of  the  cod. 

TlLerapeutic  Applications,  Cod-liver  oil  has  recently  taken  a  plw^ 
among  the  most  valuable  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Used  from 
time  immemorial,  in  the  maritime  districts  of  Holland,  Grermanyi 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  popular  remedy  in  rhett-     \ 
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matism  and  rickets,  it  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  in  the  year  1782,  by  Dr.  T.  Percival,  of  England,  and 
was  afterwards  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bardsley,  in  his  Hospital  Reports, 
in  1807;  but  gained  little  attention  until  the  publication  of  a  paper 
by  Schenck,  in  1822,  in  Hufeland'a  Journal^  containing  a  series  of 
obserrations  upon  its  efficacy  in  chronic  rheumatism,  particularly 
sciatica  and  lumbago.    After  this  time,  its  employment  was  much 
extended  in  Grermany,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe; 
and  numerous  communications  in  the  medical  journals  set  forth 
its  claims  to  high  consideration,  not  only  in  the  complaints  above 
mentioned,  but  in  others,  and  especially  in  the  different  forms  of 
^ofala  and  tuberculosis.    In  1841,  it  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Great  Britain,  as  a  remedy  in  phthisis, 
by  Dr.  J.  Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh ;  his  reports  in  its  favour 
were  confirmed  by  the  ample  experience  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Williams,  of 
London,  and  subsequently  by  that  of  Dr.  Walshe ;  and,  both  in  that 
ooQQtry  and  in  our  own,  the  use  of  it  extended  rapidly,  until  it 
became  almost  universal,  in  the  complaint  referred  to,  and  in  other 
fonns  of  scrofulous  disease. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  indicated  generally  in  cases  of  chronic  debility, 
with  impoverished  blood,  and  defective  nutrition  or  assimilation, 
not  connected  with  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  The  class  of 
tfiections  in  which  it  has  obtained  most  reputation  are  those  in- 
cluded under  the  term  scrofulous  ;  and,  in  many  of  these,  it  has  ex- 
bibited  powers  beyond  those  of  all  other  remedies.  To  understand 
its  effects,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  these  affectious. 

Tbe  name  scro/uhsis  may  be  applied  to  a  condition  of  system, 
essentially  connected  with  a  low  state  of  the  vital  forces,  and  defect- 
iveor  depraved  nutrition,  which  exhibits  itself  under  two  aspects.  In 
^  of  these,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  production,  in  various  parts 
<>(the  body,  sometimes  in  one  part,  sometimes  in  another,  and  some- 
times in  several  parts  at  once,  of  a  feeble,  protracted,  obstinate  kind 
of  iollammation,  strongly  tending  to  the  suppurative  and  ulcerative 
^^  and  indisposed  to  a  spontaneous  cure,  which  is  usually  desig- 
nated by  writers  as  scrofulous  inflammatmu  In  the  other,  there  is  a 
disposition  to  deposit,  in  the  various  tissues,  a  peculiar  matter  called 
^wiercfe,  which,  at  first  solid,  either  remains  in  this  condition,  irri- 
^ting  the  neighbouring  parts  like  foreign  matter,  or  gradually  soft- 
^  and  is  ultimately  discharged  through  the  inflammation,  suppu- 
ration, and  ulceration  of  the  contiguous  structure.  These  two  differ- 
o&t  local  expressions  of  the  constitutional  affection  may  exist  quite 
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separately,  or  may  be  conjoined  in  the  same  case.  Now  cod-liver 
oil  has  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the  state  of  system  referred 
to,  generally  controlling  it  in  a  considerable  degree,  often  sospend- 
ing  it  for  a  time  when  not  completely  eradicable,  and  sometimes 
curing  it  wholly  and  permanently. 

In  the  set  of  cases  belonging  to  the  first  category  above  men- 
tioned, those,  namely,  in  which  the  local  affection  is  simply  scrofa- 
lous  inflammation,  the  oil  will  often  effect  complete  cures;  because^ 
the  morbid  condition  of  system  being  corrected,  and  the  strength  im- 
proved, the  local  lesions  are  no  longer  produced,  and  those  alreadj 
existing  are  allowed  to  heal;  and  life  may  in  general  be  saved, if 
the  disorganization  has  not  proceeded  too  far  before  the  application 
of  the  remedy. 

In  the  second  set,  or  that  characterized  by  the  tuberculous  de- 
posit, the  diathesis  may  be  in  like  manner  modified  or  corrected; 
but  the  remedy  has  no  influence  whatever  over  the  tubercle  when 
already  formed,  which  will  exercise  its  influence  upon  neighbouring 
parts,  or  pursue  its  own  regular  course  of  degeneration,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  corrective  that  can  be  applied.  In  such  cases,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  oil  can  prove  curative  only  when  employed, 
either  before  the  tuberculous  deposit  has  taken  place,  or  when  it 
has  occurred  in  situations,  or  in  quantities,  not  necessarily  destruct- 
ive of  life,  through  the  disorganization  of  the  tissue  affected.  Tbos, 
when  the  tubercles  are  situated  in  the  brain,  or  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, there  is  scarcely  a  chance  of  safety ;  because,  being  irremor- 
able,  they  will  ultimately  incapacitate,  by  their  irritant  influence, 
this  vital  organ  for  the  performance  of  its  functions.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  deposited  in  the  external  lymphatic  glands, 
in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  even  in  the  bones,  there  is 
reasonable  hope  of  a  cure;  as  the  parts  are  less  essential  to  life,  and 
the  irritation  can  generally  be  supported  until  the  offending  matter 
has  been  discharged.  Again,  when  such  an  organ  as  the  lungs  is 
the  seat  of  the  deposition,  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  tuberculous 
matter  may  be  thrown  off,  it  follows  that,  if  the  quantity  is  not  so 
large  as  fatally  to  overwhelm  the  lung  by  irritation,  as  in  diffused 
miliary  tubercle,  or  to  destroy  the  organ  by  ulcerative  inflammation 
in  the  course  of  its  discharge,  or  to  exhaust  the  system  by  the  pro- 
fuse suppuration,  and  the  irritative  influence  of  the  local  disease,  one 
of  which  events  generally  happens  in  ordinary  phthisis,  there  may 
be  good  hope  of  ultimate  recovery.  Upon  these  principles  may,  I 
think,  be  explained  the  frequent  success,  complete  or  partial,  and  the 
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!iequent  failure  also,  of  the  remedy  in  scrofulous  diseases.  It  will 
B  proper,  now,  to  treat  specially  of  the  several  affections  of  this 
ind  in  which  the  oil  is  used. 

External  Scrofula.  In  all  the  forms  of  external  scrofula,  un- 
iended  with  tuberculous  deposition,  much  good  may  be  expected 
om  cod-liver  oil;  and,  united  with  other  measures  calculated  to 
nprove  the  blood,  and  give  vigour  to  the  system  at  large,  a  cure 
»y  generally  be  expected.  Its  effects  are  peculiarly  obvious  in 
lie  suppurative  and  ulcerative  stage  of  the  affection,  whether  the 
jmphatic  glands,  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  the  skin  itself  be  the 
ipecial  seat  of  the  disease.  Scrofulous  ulcers  and  abscesses  of  the 
oeek,  axilla,  and  groin,  or  of  the  skin,  and  the  areolar  tissue,  in  any 
put  of  the  body,  often  rapidly  improve,  and  ultimately  get  well 
under  its  use.  I  have  seen  large  and  exhausting  abscesses  of  the 
lower  extremities,  which  have  reduced  the  patient,  during  months 
of  suppuration,  to  the  lowest  condition  of  emaciation  and  debility 
compatible  with  life,  recover  slowly  but  steadily,  from  the  period  at 
iMch  the  system  was  put  under  the  use  of  the  remedy. 

Should  tubercle,  however,  have  been  deposited  in  the  glands,  or 
other  part  affected,  as  this  must  be  eliminated  before  a  cure  can 
tike  place,  the  result  is  more  tedious  and  uncertain.  In  such  cases, 
contrary  to  what  often  happens  in  the  non-tuberculous  cases,  the 
■tellings,  whether  glandular  or  otherwise,  can  very  seldom  be  re- 
wlYed;  and  a  long  process  of  suppurative  ulceration  is  necessary, 
hcfore  the  patient  can  recover:  but,  even  in  these  cases,  much  good 
i«  often  done  by  preventing  the  further  deposition,  by  sustaining 
the  strength  during  the  discharging  process,  and  by  determining 
Wealthy  granulation  and  cicatrization  afterwards. 

Scrofulous  Ophthalmia.  Cod-liver  oil  is  among  the  most  efficient 
"cmediea  in  this  obstinate  affection,  conjoined  with  the  local  appli- 
^n  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  any  existing  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  or 
^r  part  of  the  conjunctival  surface.  The  oil  has  been  recom- 
i^'CBded  also  as  a  local  application  in  these  cases ;  but  I  have  no 
^perience  of  its  use  in  this  way. 

Caianeous  Eruptions.  When  these  are  associated  with  scrofulous 
^■chexia,  they  often  yield  to  cod-liver  oil  very  happily.  It  is  more 
specially  in  the  impetiginous  and  ecthymatous  affections,  and  in 
''ipw,  that  good  may  be  expected ;  but  eczema  and  pemphigus  are 
•nietiraes  similarly  associated,  and  similarly  benefited;  and,  in  that 
'iKiet  obstinate  disease  denominated  lupus,  this  is  among  the  most 
Acient  remedies.    In  all  the  cutaneous  eruptions,  however,  it  is 
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more  the  condition  of  the  system  that  must  be  considered,  in  rela-^ 
tion  to  the  use  of  this  remedy,  than  the  particular  character  of  th^ 
eruption  itself.  In  these,  as  in  ophthalmia,  the  oil  has  been  recon^ 
mended  locally,  as  well  as  by  the  stomach. 

Scrofulous  Disease  of  the  Bones  and  Joints.  No  other  single  reme<ij 
is  probably  so  efficient  as  cod-liver  oil  in  this  form  of  scrofula.    ^ 
swellings  of  the  Jiip,  knee,  and  other  joints,  and  in   disease  of  tJie 
bones  of  the  spine,  extremities,  cranium,  &c.,  with  or  without  abscest 
or  caries;  though  the  cure  is  often  protracted;  though  more  or  less 
of  deformity  may  follow  from  the  organic  mischief  done;  and  though 
death  will  sometimes  take  place  from  exhaustion,  when  the  remedy 
is  applied  too  late,  or  even,  from  the  great  amount  of  disease,  not- 
withstanding its  employment,  yet  there  are  few  practitioners,  I  pre- 
sume, by  whom  the  oil  has  been  tried,  who  do  not  consider  it  more 
effective  than  any  other  remedy  previously  used,  and  who  have  not 
found  these  affections  much  more  manageable  by  its  means  tbon 
they  had  been  before.    As  in  scrofulous  swellings  of  the  glands^ 
there  may  here  also  be  tuberculous  deposition,  which  adds  greatlj 
to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  case;  though,  happily,  it  is 
comparatively  rare. 

Tabes  Mesenterica,  or  Swelling  of  ilie  Mesenteric  Glands.  In  cachec- 
tic children,  there  is  often  much  abdominal  distension,  with  more  or 
less  hardness,  sometimes  peritoneal  effusion  and  enlarged  liver,  great 
emaciation,  pallor,  and  debility,  which  have  generally  been  ascribed 
to  scrofulous  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  Some  of  these  cases 
yield  quickly  and  most  happily  to  cod-liver  oil,  and  co-operating 
treatment;  while  others  are  more  or  less  obstinate,  and  not  a  fev 
end  fatally.  This  difference  of  result  may  be  readily  accounted  for. 
Some  of  the  cases  depend  essentially  on  tubercles,  either  scattered 
in  the  peritoneum  or  beneath  it,  or  deposited  in  the  mesenteric 
glands,  which  they  enlarge  and  harden,  or  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  abdomen,  causing  peritoneal  inflammation,  which  some- 
times agglutinates  all  the  viscera  together.  These  are,  in  geDC* 
ral,  essentially  incurable,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  instances,  ift 
which  the  tubercle,  originally  small  in  amount,  may  make  its 
way,  through  ulceration,  into  the  bowels,  or  possibly  undergo  ab- 
sorption or  degeneration.  But  not  unfrequently,  also,  there  tfO 
no  tubercles ;  the  scrofulous  affection  of  the  liver  and  mesenteric 
glands  being  simply  of  the  characteristic  inflammatory  character; 
and  cases  of  this  kind  very  often  end  favourably.  The  latter  cases 
are  most  common  in  infancy,  the  former  in  childrmi  from  two  to 
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I ;  and,  when  adults  are  affected,  it  is  most  commonly  in  the 
lercnloos  form. 

Disease  of  Hie  Bronchial  Olands.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable 
these  08  to  the  mesenteric  glands.  In  scrofulous  cases- without 
>ercle,  a  cure  may  be  expected ;  in  the  tuberculous,  the  result  is 
i^e  doubtful,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  tubercle 
Botnetimes  eliminated  through  the  bronchia,  and  that  recoveries 
»  place;  but  in  these  cases  the  danger  arises,  not  so  much  from 
i  tubercle  in  the  glands,  as  from  that  deposited  also  in  the  lungs. 
Disease  in  the  Stomach  and  Bowels.  Diarrhoea,  with  ulceration  of 
»  bowels,  is  a  not  unfrequent  attendant  on  tuberculous  affections. 
MDetimes  this  depends  on  tubercles  in  the  substance  of  the  bowels, 
aving  ulcers  as  they  are  discharged;  in  other  instances  it  has  been 
mnd  to  be  unconnected  with  tubercles.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
lafc  scrofulous  inflammation  sometimes  attacks  especially  the 
aooous  membranes,  showing,  when  it  does  so,  a  tendency  to  affect 
lie  follicles,  and  to  result  in  ulceration  of  these  structures.  The 
prtric  mucous  membrane  may  be  thus  attacked,  as  well  as  the 
iatatinal,  though  it  is  much  more  rarely  tuberculous  than  the 
ktter.  In  these  cases,  whether  tuberculous  or  not,  cod-liver  oil  is 
i&dicated  whenever  it  can  be  supported  by  the  stomach.  Even 
then  tuberculous,  there  may  be  hope  of  a  favourable  result,  if 
tbetffiection  is  confined  to  this  part. 

Ckfonic  Bronchitis^  Laryngitis^  Angina^  Ozsena^  dc.  The  remarks 
mde  in  the  last  paragraph  in  relation  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  tbe  alimentary  canal,  are  applicable  also  to  that  of  the  respira- 
tory passages,  as  well  as  of  the  pharynx,  though  tuberculization 
v  TtDcommon.  Hence,  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nostrils 
or  ozsena,  chronic  angina,  and  chronic  laryngitis  and  bronchitis, 
tWn  connected  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  cod-liver  oil  should 
1»  tried. 

Sarrfulous  Inflammation  of  ilie  Serous  Tissues,  This  often  exists 
w^ooonexion  with  tubercles,  as  already  stated  in  reference  to  the 
poritoneum.  The  pleura,  pericardium,  and  synovial  membranes 
v^Bnmilarly  affectc^l.  Whether  scrofulous  inflammation  occupies 
^  tissues  without  tubercles  may  perhaps  be  considered  un- 
Wiin;  but  analogy  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  it  does  so; 
•id,  in  relation  to  the  arachnoid,  or  at  least  the  subarachnoid  tissue, 
•d  the  synovial,  analogy  is  strongly  supported  by  facts.  Exten- 
•hF6  toberculization  of  the  proper  serous  tissues  is  almost  always 
•Doner  or  later  fatal ;  but  the  event  may  probably  be  postponed 
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by  the  ase  of  tbe  oil;  and,  in  cases  where  the  inflammation  may 
be  supposed  to  exist  without  tubercle,  the  remedy  would  probably 
prove  occasionally  cnrative.  Hence,  in  chronic  cases  of  tbM 
affections,  the  oil  should  be  employed,  not  only  to  correct  the  dia- 
thesis as  &r  as  possible  in  the  positively  tuberculous  cases,  bat  u 
a  curative  measure,  in  the  hope  that  the  symptoms  may  depend 
simply  on  scrofulous  inflammation.  I  have  seen  cerebral  symp- 
toms in  infancy,  which  seemed  strongly  to  threaten  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus, and  associated  with  other  evidences  of  scrofulous  cachexia^ 
yield  happily  to  this  remedy. 

Phthisis.  The  principles  upon  which  cod-liver  oil  is  given  in 
this  complaint  have  been  already  stated.  All  that  can  be  hoped 
for  from  it  is,  by  improving  the  constitution,  to  correct  the  teiid- 
ency  to  the  deposition  of  tubercle,  and  to  support  the  system 
during  the  exhausting  process  of  its  discharge.  Unfortunatdy,  tho 
diathesis  is  often  so  strong,  so  intimately  incorporated  as  it  were 
with  the  inherited  constitution  of  the  patient,  that  no  known  in- 
fluence is  sui&ciently  powerful  to  eradicate  it;  and,  though  it  may 
be  postponed,  the  fatal  result  is  in  most  cases  inevitable.  This 
much,  however,  may  be  said  in  favour  of  cod-liver  oil,  that  no 
one  medicine,  and  no  combination  of  medicines  are  known,  which 
nearly  equal  it  in  efficacy.  I  believe  that,  if  used  before  tubercle 
has  been  produced,  it  will  not  unfrequently  prevent  it;  ihat,  evoi 
after  a  moderate  amount  has  been  deposited,  it  will  sometimeB 
arrest  its  progress,  and  ultimately  save  the  patient;  and  that  it 
may,  in  some  few  cases,  even  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease^ 
and  after  cavities  have  been  formed,  rescue  from  death,  if  tbe 
quantity  of  tubercle  already  existing  be  not  sufficient  fatally  to 
disorganize  the  lungs.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  if  began 
with  early,  and  used  perseveringly,  with  the  aid  of  other  measuree 
calculated  to  invigorate  the  general  health,  it  is  capable  of  veiy 
considerably  diminishing  the  amount  of  mortality  from  this  fearfal 
disease.  All  agree  that  it  will  often  prolong  life,  when  unable  to 
preserve  it,  and  that  it  very  much  contributes  to  the  oomfort  of 
the  patient,  especially  in  the  advanced  period  of  the  complaint 
There  is  no  stage,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close,  in  which  it  may 
not  be  given  with  reasonable  hope  of  benefit  The  misfortune  is, 
that  it  is  often  given  insufficiently,  being  abandoned  too  early,  or 
taken  irregularly,  or  in  too  small  a  quantity;  and  that  patients,  in 
consequence  of  its  unpleasant  effects  on  the  palate  or  the  stomach, 
will  not,  or,  from  the  irritability  of  that  organ,  cannot  take  it  in  the 
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lisite  amount,  or  for  the  requisite  length  of  time.    No  material 
t  need  be  looked  for  under  two  or  three  weeks;  and  it  should 
be  abandoned,  unless  after  a  totally  fruitless  trial  of  six  weeks 
wo  months.    When  found  useful,  it  should  be  persevered  with 
moDths  or  years;  and,  even  after  the  apparent  restoration  of 
th,  the  least  sign  of  relapse  shoald  be  the  signal  for  its  resump- 
In  the  inherited  cases,  there  is  a  natural  proclivity  to  the 
ftse,  which,  though  it  may  be  corrected  for  a  time,  will  again 
again  evince  itself  when  the  restraining  cause  is  removed ;  and 
only  chance  of  safety  is  in  the  unremitting  use  of  the  proper 
dsures,  even  when  symptoms  of  disease  have  disappeared,  until, 
he  spontaneous  changes  which  the  system  undergoes  in  the 
tnoe  of  life,  the  original  tendencies  may  have  been  subverted. 
)at  it  is  not  in  the  scrofulous  affections  only  that  cod-liver  oil  is 
luL    There  are  other  diseases,  connected  with  a  cachectic  con- 
ion  of  the  system,  in  which  it  has  enjoyed  much  reputation. 
(Smmic  Rheurtmiism,    This  is  one  of  the  complaints  in  which  the 
was  first  used.    It  has  been  particularly  recommended  in  chronic 
nbago  and  sciatica,  and  in  obstinate  swellings  and  deformities 
the  joints.    It  is  no  doubt  beneficial  in  some  of  these  cases;  but 
lliink  it  highly  probable  that  not  a  few  of  the  latter,  which  were 
k«i  for  rheumatic,  were  really  scrofulous,  and  that  the  remark- 
it  efiicacy  of  the  oil  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  that  cause.    In 
ft  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  cases  of 
Minate  and  painful  swellings  of  the  knee,  ankle,  or  hip,  which 
ij possibly  have  been  at  first  rheumatic,  and  had  been  treated  as 
wh  for  months  without  success,  which  were  attended  with  great 
wriation,  a  frequent  pulse,  night-sweats,  and  other  evidences 
f  debility,  and  were  going  on  in  a  steady  course  of  deterioration, 
*l  threatened  death  in  the  end.    These  cases,  under  the  impres- 
'on  that  they  were  really  scrofulous,  having  either  been  such  in 
^  beginning,  or  assumed  this  condition  in  their  progress,  I  have 
"Wed  with  cod-liver  oil,  aided  by  rest,  nourishing  food,  and 
>diary  medicines,  as  iron,  quinia,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
Ml  the  happiest  results.    At  the  usual  period  after  the  commence- 
ttrtof  the  remedy,  they  have  begun  to  exhibit  signs  of  amend- 
wit,  and  have  gone  on,  steadily  though  gradually,  to  a  perfect  cure. 
>ir  much  of  the  result  was  ascribable  to  the  oil,  and  how  much 
the  auxiliary  measures,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  decide;  but  my 
pression  on  the  whole  is  that,  without  the  oil,  I  should  have  been 
ch  less  successful.     The  remedy  has  been  recommended  in 
mc  gout;  but  is  less  efficacious. 
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Rickets.  Perhaps  in  no  disease  does  the  oil  display  greater  powen 
than  in  this,  occurring  in  early  childhood.  Infanta,  affected  with  the 
disease,  oflen  begin  to  improve  in  a  few  days  under  its  use,  and 
rapidly  advance  to  complete  recovery. 

Besides  the  affections  above  mentioned,  the  oil  may  be  used  in 
chronic  ansemia  and  Morosis^  in  paralysis  tcith  debility^  and  in  various 
nervous  affections  associated  with  impoverished  blood.  Amenorrhaa 
has  sometimes  yielded  to  it ;  probably  through  its  influence  oyer 
the  blood-making  function. 

Oontra-indications.  It  is  contra-indicated  in  an  inflamed  and  irri- 
table stomach,  a  plethoric  state  of  the  circulation,  and  active  local 
congestion ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  its  administration,  these 
conditions  may  occur,  either  accidentally,  or  as  a  result  of  its 
operation,  its  use  should  be  suspended  for  a  time.  This  caution 
it  is  particularly  necessary  to  observe  in  phthisis,  in  which,  thoogli 
it  is  highly  important  that  the  blood  should  be  of  good  quality, 
yet  in  quantity  it  must  bear  a  due  relation  to  the  reduced  capa- 
city of  the  lungs ;  as  otherwise  it  might  endanger  inflammation  or 
hemorrhage. 

Administration.  For  an  adult,  a  tablespoon  ful  three  or  four 
times  a  day  is  about  the  proper  dose;  and  for  an  infant^  a  tea- 
spoonful  as  often ;  and  this  quantity  should  alwajrs  be  aimed  at 
Some  can  take  the  oil  out  of  the  spoon  without  inconvenience; 
but  generally  it  is  desirable  to  obviate  the  disagreeable  taste  by 
some  addition.  This  may  often  be  done  sufficiently  by  taking  an 
aromatic  substance  into  the  mouth,  immediately  before  and  im- 
mediately after  the  medicine.  Orange-peel  has  been  particularly 
recommended  for  this  purpose;  so  also  has  strong  coffee,  without 
cream  or  sugar,  in  the  quantity  of  a  teaspoonful.  The  oil  may 
also  be  taken  floating  in  an  aromatic  water,  as  that  of  cinnamon, 
or  one  of  the  mints.  But  probably  the  best  vehicle,  on  the  whole, 
is  a  little  fVothy  porter  or  ale,  which  covers  the  taste  very  w^ll, 
and  is  usually  not  contra-indicated.  In  hectic  cases,  the  dose 
of  oil  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  administered  in  a  wine- 
glassful  of  wild-cherry  bark  tea.  When  the  stomach  is  very  deli* 
cate,  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  made  with  an 
aromatic  water. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  employ  the  oil  externally,  by  fric- 
tion, w*ith  a  view  to  its  constitutional  impression ;  but  in  this  way 
it  would  be  too  offensive  for  ordinary  use,  and  should  be  resorted 
to  only  when  the  stomach  entirely  rejects  it.     With  a  view  to  its 
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ical  effect,  it  has  been  applied  to  the  eye  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia, 
id  to  the  skin  in  eruptive  complaints. 


II.  Tonics  or  Vegetable  Origin. 

The  vegetable  tonics  may  be  subdivided  into  three  sets;  namely, 
.  the  pure  bitters,  2.  the  bitters  with  peculiar  properties,  and  8. 
be  aromatics. 

1.  Pure  Bitters^  or  Simple  Bitters. 

These  are  characterized  by  bitterness  with  little  or  no  intermiz- 
Uire  of  other  taste,  and  by  a  purely  tonic  power,  which  is  identical 
ov  nearly  so  in  all.    There  appears  to  be  a  close  relation  between 
tbe  bitter  and  tonic  properties;  so  much -so,  that  the  possession  ot 
the  former  may  be  considered  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  pos- 
mkm  of  the  latter  also.    CuUen,  indeed,  believed  this  connexion 
to  be  essential,  and  taught  that  it  was  the  tonic  power  of  bodies 
Alt  gave  them  bitterness.    Bitter  substances  might  have  other 
powers  in  addition,  such  as  the  narcotic  and  purgative,  which 
Bight  prevent  their  use  in  reference  to  their  tonic  property,  but 
ftflj  Btill  possessed  it.    He  even  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
litterDess  might  reside  in  a  single  principle  of  peculiar  conkposi- 
tioa.   This,  however,  has  been  shown  not  to  be  true.    A  great 
umber  of  proximate  bitter  principles  have  been  discovered,  very 
di&rent  in  composition  and  chemical  relations.    Yet  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  there  is  some  ground  for  the  opinion  of  the  identity 
ot  the  two  properties.    It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  same  ar- 
nBgement  or  shape  of  particles  which  causes  the  impression  of 
Itoemess  on  the  organs  of  taste,  may  give  rise  to  the  tonic  impres- 
sion npon  the  stomach;  and  that,  though  all  bitters  may  not  seem 
to  he  tonic,  this  may  be  owing,  not  to  the  want  of  the  property,  but 
to  the  possession  of  other  powers  of  affecting  the  system,  so  influ* 
OBtU  as  completely  to  overwhelm  and  conceal  it.    Nux  vomica  is 
^^  in  small  doses;  but,  largely  given,  produces  a  peculiar  effect  on 
^  nervous  system  which  quite  obscures  the  tonic.    Even  quinia, 
10  very  large  ^oses,  loses  apparently  all  its  tonic  powers,  in  its  over- 
^ikohning  influence  upon  the  nervous  centres.    The  same  may  be 
&  ciae  with  other  bitters  of  great  medicinal  energy,  such  as  colo- 
9>tthin,  elaterin,  digitalin,  morphia,  &c.    If  reduced  in  their  dose 
10 18  to  be  unable  to  produce  their  more  powerful  and  characteristic 
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effect,  it  is  very  possible  that  they  might  prove  tonic  to  the  digestiTe 
organs. 

Effects  on  the  System.  The  effects  of  the  simple  bitters  are  to 
increase  the  appetite,  invigorate  digestion,  and  moderately  to  exalt 
the  nutritive  function.  They  have  little  direct  influence  on  the 
circulation,  and  perhaps  none  upon  the  nervous  system.  The  pro- 
per cerebral  functions  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  them  in  anj 
degree,  unless  in  so  far  as  these  may  be  influenoed  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  others  mentioned.  Their  main  operation  is  directlj 
upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and  their  gene- 
ral tonic  effects  may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  increased  quantity, 
and  improved  quality  of  the  blood,  resulting  from  the  stimulated 
digestion.  It  is  probable  that  a  stimulant  efiEect  is  extended  sym- 
pathetically from  the  gastro-intestinal  surface  to  the  liver  and  pan- 
creas, upon  the  same  principle  as  that  by  which  the  presence  of 
chyme  in  the  duodenum  excites  these  organs.  It  is  possible  that 
the  bitter  principles  may  be  absorbed,  and,  through  the  circulation, 
act  on  the  nutritive  function  everywhere ;  but  this  has  not  been 
proved  in  relation  to  the  set  of  substances  now  under  consideration. 
One  evidence  that  their  direct  operation  is  mainly  upon  the  digest* 
ive  organs  is  offered  by  the  fact,  that,  when  they  are  taken  largely, 
so  as  to  prove  irritant,  their  increased  effects  are  exhibited  in  tboee 
organs,  and  not  directly  elsewhere.  The  simple  bitters  are  apt,  in 
over  doses,  to  prove  laxative,  and  sometimes  nauseate  and  even 
vomit;  but  they  do  not  disturb  the  heart,  nor  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  nor  any  other  part  of  the  body,  unless  in  so  fiur  as  these 
may  feel  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  simple  bitters  are  especially  appU- 
cable  to  cases  in  which  the  indication  is  to  promote  the  digestive 
function.  In  pure  dyspepsia,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  tonic 
remedies  in  our  possession.  By  moderately  stimulating  the  stomachi 
they  probably  favour  the  secretion  of  a  healthy  gastric  juice,  capable 
of  dissolving  the  food,  and  thus  obviate  the  stomachic  uneasiness, 
flatulence,  and  sour  or  acrid  eructations,  resulting  from  the  irritation 
of  undigested  matters,  of  substances  generated  by  the  chemical 
reaction  of  these  matters,  and  probably  also  of  the  unhealthy 
secretions  of  the  weakened  stomach  itself.  They  extend  a  similar 
stimulant  influence  to  the  torpid  bowels,  and  probably  also  to  the 
torpid  liver,  thus  still  further  favouring  the  digestive  function. 
Even  in  deficient  action  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  liver,  unattended 
with  symptoms  of  proper  dyspepsia,  they  are  often  useful,  espe* 
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tally  in  oombination  with  remedies  more  especially  addressed  to 
lose  fanctions.  Hence  their  use  as  adjuvants  to  laxatives  in  con- 
fipation,  and  to  cholagogues  in  jaundice  depending  on  hepatic 
irpor.  From  their  usefulness  in  debility  of  digestion,  it  follows 
lat  good  may  be  expected  from  them  in  all  those  disorders  of 
inflation  and  function  having  their  root  in  this  affection.  Hence, 
ley  are  among  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in  headache,  vertigo, 
nd  other  deranged  cephalic  sensations,  connected  with  excess  of 
Old  in  the  stomach;  in  which  cases  they  should  be  given  combined 
rith  an  antacid,  as  magnesia,  when  there  is  costiveness,  chalk  when 
here  is  diarrhcea,  the  alkaline  carbonates  or  bicarbonates  when 
Iiere  is  neither,  and  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  when  there  is 
jreat  gastric  insensibility. 

The  simple  bitters  are  also  well  adapted  to  the  debility  of  con- 

vikacence  from  acute  diseases,  whether  general,  as  fevers,  or  local, 

as  cholera,  dysentery,  and  other  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

17henever,  under  these  circumstances,  the  original  disease  has  been 

nnoved,  and  the  appetite  remains  feeble,  and  the  digestive  powers 

ittofficient  for  the  management  even  of  the  food  that  may  be* 

tdcen,  the  gentle  stimulation  of  the  simple  bitters  is  indicated,  and 

win  often  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  health. 

In  all  cases  of  general  debility,  and  of  impaired  blood,  originating 
iu  or  connected  with  simple  weakness  of  the  digestive  function, 
these  medicines  may  be  used  with  the  hope  of  benefit;  and  they  are 
often  usefully  combined  with  other  tonics,  which  exercise  a  more 
powerful  direct  influence  over  the  system  at  large. 

They  were  formerly  employed  in  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers;  being  administered,  in  the  absence  or  decline  of  the  fever, 
isintiperiodics,  and  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to 
^^  in  which  the  apyrexia  was  not  sufficiently  complete  for  the 
^  of  Peruvian  bark.  But,  since  the  discovery  of  quinia,  this  use 
^'the  simple  bitters  has  been  in  great  measure  abandoned. 

They  have  been  supposed  to  possess  anthelmintic  properties;  and 
^  DO  doubt  occasionallv  useful  in  verminose  cases.  Some  have 
•'Jpposed  them  to  operate  by  poisoning  the  worms;  and  experiment 
hii  shown  that  some  of  them  are  noxious  to  inferior  animals;  but 
^  probability  is,  that  they  do  good  much  more  by  giving  proper 
tate  to  the  bowels,  and  thus  removing  the  condition  favourable  to 
the  development  of  the  worms,  than  by  a  direct  action  on  the  para- 
sites themselves.  ' 
They  are  more  frequently  given  as  adjuvants  of  other  medicines 
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than  by  themselves.  They  are  iDdicated,  in  this  way,  wheneYer 
weakness  of  the  digestive  function  is  complicated  with  the  special 
disease  prescribed  for.  Beference  has  already  been  made  to  their 
combination  with  laxatives  in  constipation,  with  the  menmrial 
preparations  in  jaundice,  or  other  cases  of  torpid  liver,  and  with 
other  tonics  in  general  debility,  as  with  the  chalybeatea  in  ansmiit 
In  the  various  nervous  affections,  they  are  often  useful  in  eon- 
junction  with  the  metallic  tonics  and  the  nervous  simulants,  in 
dropsy  with  diuretics,  and  in  amenorrhcea  with  emmenagogQea 
The  different  forms  in  which  they  are  prepared,  as  those  of  powder, 
extract,  infusion,  and  tincture,  afford  facilities  for  these  combina- 
tions, which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  prescription.  When  given 
in  chief)  they  are  themselves  often  aid^  by  the  addition  of  aro- 
matics,  as  of  ginger,  orange-peel,  &C.,  which  render  them  more 
stimulant  to  the  stomach  when  very  languid,  and  more  easily  re- 
tained by  it  when  irritable. 

The  different  simple  bitters  are  so  similar  in  their  effects,  ihtt 
they  may  be  given  indiscriminately ;  one  being  preferred  to  another 
according  to  convenience,  the  choice  of  the  patient,  or  the  existence 
of  some  idiosyncrasy  which  may  render  any  one  or  more  of  them 
inadmissible. 


I.  QUASSIA.  U.  &,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dvib. 

Origin.  Quassia  is  the  wood  of  Quassia  exceha  {Simaruba  a> 
celsa,  De  Cand. ;  Picrsena  excelsa^  Lindley),  a  lofty  tree  growing  in 
Jamaica,  and  other  West  India  Islands;  and  of  Quassia  amara^t 
small  tree  or  shrub  inhabiting  Surinam.  At  present,  little  or  u(M 
from  the  latter  source  is  imported. 

Properties,  It  is  brought  to  us  in  billets,  with  the  bark  generally 
attached;  but,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  is  in  the  form  of  raspings  Qt 
shavings,  or  split  into  small  pieces.  The  wood  is  light,  porous, 
yellowish,  inodorous,  and  of  an  intense,  unmixed,  and  adhesive 
bitterness. 

Active  Principle.  This  is  a  peculiar,  bitter,  crystallizaUe  prill- 
ciple,  named  qnassin. 

Chemical  Relations.  Quassia  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohoL 
Its  chemical  relations  are  such  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  use  of 
any  other  medicine,  with  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  associate  it 
in  prescription.    It  is  asserted  to  have  the  property  of  opposing,  in 
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line  degree,  though  it  will  not  altogether  prevent  the  putrefaction 
r  aoimal  substaDces. 

Therapeutic  AppliccUion.  The  use  of  quassia  as  a  medicine  origi- 
ited  in  Surinam,  in  South  America.  It  was  introduced  into 
orope  in  the  year  1756,  but  was  not  made  generally  known  until 
le  publication  of  a  dissertation  by  Linnaeus  in  1768,  after  which 
came  quickly  into  general  use.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  have 
irtuefl  closely  analogous  to  those,  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  was  em- 
loyed  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and  sometimes  also 
ontinued  fevers,  in  the  low  forms  of  which  its  antiseptic  properties 
vere  thought  to  render  it  useful.  It  was  considered  as  especially 
ipplicable  to  cases  in  which,  in  consequence  of  irritability  of  sto- 
aoaoh,  the  more  powerful  febrifuge  could  not  be  retained.  But  this 
ofle  of  quassia  has  been  abandoned.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  simple  bitter,  and  to  be  applicable  only 
to  affections,  in  which  the  tonics  belonging  to  this  last  subdivision 
are  indicated. 

Qoassia  is  asserted  to  be  noxious  to  insect  life.  Employed  in 
ttUnet  ware,  it  is  said  to  afford  protection  against  insects,  and 
tlie  infusion  has  been  used  as  a  fiy-poison.  A  grain  of  the  alco- 
lx)lic  extract,  inserted  into  a  wound  in  the  leg  of  a  rabbit,  is  said 
tobave  caused  the  death  of  the  animal  on  the  third  day,  without 
tty  signs  of  inflammation ;  and  from  this,  and  other  observations 
o>ade  of  its  effects  on  other  animals,  and  on  man,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  narcotic  properties;  but  I  have  never  witnessed  any 
d&ct  of  this  kind,  or  anything  approaching  it;  and  do  not  believe 
^t  it  has  the  least  special  influence  on  the  brain.  In  over-doses, 
iteonly  known  effects  are  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  uses  of  quassia  are  those  of  the  simple  bitters  generally,  of 
vbiek  it  is  probably  the  purest  and  most  powerful.  For  an  account 
^  these,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general  remarks  on  this  set 
of  nfastances.  (See  pag^  214.)  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state,  that  the 
l^'^ne  is  applicable  to  all  cases  of  simple  weakness  of  the  digest- 
ive organs;  being  much  used  in  dyspepsia,  and  the  debility  of 
^^nvalescence,  especially  that  of  febrile  diseases  and  disorders  of 
^  alimentary  canal,  after  the  entire  subsidence  of  inflammatory 
•ction. 

hi  consequence  of  its  noxious  influence  on  worms,  it  has  been 
^ployed,  in  the  form  of  enema,  in  the  treatment  of  ascarides,  and 
^  asserted  success.  A  decoction,  made  by  boiling  half  an  ounce 
tf  it  in  a  pint  of  water,  has  been  used  for  this  purpose. 
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Administration,  Qaassia  has  been  little  used  in  the  form  of 
powder.  Some  dyspeptic  patients,  who  have  no  objection  to  its 
bitterness,  carry  the  wood  along  with  them  in  small  pieces^  and 
chew  it  habitually  with  advantage.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
carry  this  habit  into  an  abuse. 

The  Infusion  (Infusum  Quassijs,  U.S.)  is  the  preparation  in 
which  it  is  most  frequently  administered.  This  is  made  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  water.  Either  oold  or  hot 
water  may  be  used,  the  former  making  a  clearer  infusioui  the  latter 
acting  more  rapidly. 

The  Officinal  Extract  (ExTRACTUH  QlJASSLS,  U.S.)  is  a  very  effi- 
cient preparation,  and  is  preferable  when  it  is  desirable  to  admi- 
nister  the  medicine  in  the  form  of  pilL  It  is  a  watery  extract^  and 
probably  stronger,  in  a  given  weight,  than  any  other  preparation 
of  the  simple  bitters.  It  is  very  convenient  for  combination  with 
other  medicines  in  the  pilolar  form ;  such  as  the  chalybeates,  aloea 
and  rhubarb,  myrrh,  mercurial  pill  or  calomel,  &c. 

The  Tincture  (TiNCTURA  Quassls,  U.S.)  is  also  oi&oinal,  and  is 
resorted  to,  in  cases  of  considerable  insendbility  of  stomach,  aa  an 
addition  to  the  infusion,  to  other  tonic  infusions  or  decoctions,  and 
to  liquid  purgative  preparations. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  of  the  i/^utm 
two  fluidounces,  of  the  extract  from  two  to  *five  grains,  of  the  (uio- 
ture  one  or  two  fluidrachms;  each,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


II.  SIMARUBA.  U.  8.,  Lond.,  Ed. 

Origin.  This  is  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Quassia  Simaruha  {Siina- 
Tuba  officinalis^  De  Cand.),  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  growing  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  Guiana. 

Properties.  It  is  in  long  fiat  pieces,  folded  longitudinally,  fibroua, 
flexible  and  tenacious,  yellowish  internally,  inodorous,  and  very 
bitter,  without  admixture  of  other  taste.  It  yields  its  taste  and 
medical  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Active  Principle.  It  owes  its  virtues  to  the  same  bitter  principle 
found  in  quassia. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Simaruba  was  first  introduced  into  Ea- 
rope  from  South  America  in  the  year  1718,  as  a  remedy  in  dysen* 
tery,  diarrhoea,  and  the  hemorrhages;  and  acquired  great  reputation 
in  these  complaints.  With  our  present  experience^  it  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  useful  in  these  affections  only  when  oomplicated 
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itii  a  debilitated  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  of  the  system, 
lUing  for  the  use  of  tonics;  and,  as  there  are  other  remedies  more 
Boifint  under  these  circumstances,  it  has  fallen  into  almost  entire 
iglect.  It  is  in  fact  a  simple  bitter,  having  nothing  peculiar  in  its 
t|on,  and  so  closely  analogous  in  properties  to  quassia,  that  it  may 
i  looked  on  as  identical  with  that  medicine  in  its  effects  and  appli- 
lioiis.  It  is  usually  administered  in  the  form  of  infusion,  which 
ay  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  of  the  bark  to  a 
Dt  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounces 
lee  or  four  times  a  day. 


III.  GENTIAN. 

GENTIAN  A.   U.  S^  Lond^  Ed,  Dub. 

Origin  and  Sensible  Properties.  Gentian  is  the  root  of  Gentiana 
lea,  and  of  some  other  species  of  Gentiana,  herbaceous  peren- 
ftls,  growing  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe.  It  is  usually 
vend  inches  in  length,  tapering,  occasionally  branching,  some- 
Dd8  longitudinally  sometimes  transversely  sliced,  spongy,  wrinkled 
irally,  grayish-brown  externally,  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow 
temally,  of  a  feeble  peculiar  odour,  and  an  intensely  bitter, 
ghtly  sweetish  taste. 

Chief  GmsiiiuerUs.  The  root  contains  a  peculiar  bitter  principle 
Ued  ffentianin,  on  which  its  tonic  properties  depend ;  a  peculiar 
ganic  acid,  called  gentisic  acid  or  gentisin,  which  is  without  effects 
I  the  system;  a  minute  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  uncrystallizable 
\gar,  gum,  pectin,  &c. 

Chemical  Relatums.  Gentian  yields  its  bitterness  and  medical 
irtnes  to  water  and  alcohol.  Containing  no  tannic  or  gallic  acid, 
may  be  associated  in  prescription  with  the  salts  of  iron;  but,  in 
)iiBequence  of  its  mucilaginous  matter  or  pectin,  it  gives  precipi- 
ites  with  the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead;  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
XAsions  a  slight  flocculent  deposit  with  the  hot  infusion.  Tannic 
ad  causes  a  bulky  precipitate.  Sulphuric,  citric,  and  probably 
kher  acids  sensibly  diminish  its  bitterness.  The  addition  of  alka- 
68  does  not  affeclhthe  bitterness;  but  causes  the  infusion  to  gela- 
nise  on  standing.  {Procter)  In  consequence  of  its  saccharine 
latter,  the  infusion  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation  on  the 
fidition  of  yeast,  and  by  distillation  yields  a  spirituous  liquor, 
lid  to  be  used  as  drink  in  Switzerland. 
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Effects  on  the  System.  Gentian  has  all  tbe  oharacteristio  physio- 
logical efiects  of  the  simple  bitters,  being  perhaps  somewhat  mora 
excitant  to  the  circulation  than  most  of  them.  It  is  said  to  maim 
the  perspiration  and  nrine  bitter;  and  hence  its  active  principle  ii 
inferred  to  undergo  absorption.  In  over-doses  it  is  liaUe  to  piO' 
dace  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  to  act  also  on  the  bowels.  Acoord- 
ing  to  Planche,  the  distilled  water  of  gentian  occasions  violent 
nausea  and  a  kind  of  intoxication. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Gentian  was  known  by  the  anciently 
and  has  ranked  among  standard  remedies  from  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  for  which 
the  simple  bitters  are  used,  and  is  among  those  most  employei 
(See  page  214.)  As  it  is  thought  to  be  somewhat  more  excitant 
than  the  others,  it  should  be  used  more  cautiously  when  there  is 
any  suspicion  of  febrile  action  or  gastric  inflammation.  Its  chief 
employment  is  as  a  stomachic  in  feeble  digestion  and  defective  ap- 
petite, either  original,  or  connected  with,  or  consequent  upon  other 
diseases.  As  an  ingredient  in  the  Portland  powder,  it  was  at  one 
time  much  used  in  gout;  but  it  is  indicated  in'this  complaint  only 
when  complicated  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  even  then  shoold 
be  used  cautiously,  lest  it  may  prove  too  heating  and  otherwise 
excitant  At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be  febrifuge;  and  Dr. 
Gullen,  in  his  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica,  states  that,  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  tormentil  or  galls,  and  given  in  sufficient  quantity,  it 
had  not  failed  in  any  intermittents  of  his  own  country  in  which  he 
had  tried  it;  but  it  would  command  little  confidence  at  present  in 
the  treatment  of  miasmatic  intermittents.  Locally,  the  powder  has 
been  used  as  a  gentle  stimulant  in  malignant  and  sloughing  uloen^ 
and  to  maintain  the  discharge  from  issues. 

Administration.  Gentian  is  given  in  powder,  infusion,  extract| 
wine,  or  tincture. 

The  Officinal  Infusion  (INFUSUM  Gentianjb  CoMPOSnrnr,  U.  S) 
is  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  root,  a  drachm  of  orange-peel, 
and  a  drachm  of  coriander,  to  a  pint  of  menstruum,  consisting 
of  one  part  of  diluted  alcohol  and  four  parts  of  water.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  feeble  tincture,  and  should  be  used  only  when,  in 
addition  to  the  effects  of  a  pure  bitter,  a  somewhat  more  stimu* 
lant  impression  is  indicated.  The  use  of  the  alcohol  is  to  extract 
the  bitterness  more  thoroughly,  and  to  enable  the  infusion  to 
keep  better.  When  this  is  made  with  water  alone,  especially 
with  hot  water,  it  spoils  readily,  in  consequence  probably  of  the 
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\%h  a  debilitated  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  of  the  system, 
Uing  for  the  nse  of  tonics;  and,  as  there  are  other  remedies  more 
icient  under  these  circumstances,  it  has  fallen  into  almost  entire 
tglect.  It  is  in  fact  a  simple  bitter,  having  nothing  peculiar  in  its 
tion,  and  so  closely  analogous  in  properties  to  quassia,  that  it  may 
t  looked  on  as  identical  with  that  medicine  in  its  effects  and  appli- 
itions.  It  is  usually  administered  in  the  form  of  infusion,  which 
lay  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  of  the  bark  to  a 
int  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounces 
bree  or  four  times  a  day. 


III.  GENTIAN. 

GENTIAN  A,   U.S^  Lond^  EdL,  Dub. 

Origin  and  Sensible  Properties.  Gentian  is  the  root  of  Gentiana 
hikOf  and  of  some  other  species  of  Gentiana,  herbaceous  peren* 
Uik,  growing  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe.  It  is  usually 
Kveral  inches  in  length,  tapering,  occasionally  branching,  some- 
times longitudinally  sometimes  transversely  sliced,  spongy,  wrinkled 
H>inilly,  grayish-brown  externally,  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow 
internally,  of  a  feeble  peculiar  odour,  and  an  intensely  bitter, 
■lightly  sweetish  taste. 

Chief  Chnslituents.  The  root  contains  a  peculiar  bitter  principle 
c*Ued  gentianin,  on  which  its  tonic  properties  depend ;  a  peculiar 
<^nic  acid,  called  gentisic  acid  or  gentisin,  which  is  without  effects 
OQ  the  system;  a  minute  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  uncrystallizable 
^V",  gum,  pectin,  &c. 

Chemical  Belatums.  Gentian  yields  its  bitterness  and  medical 
^^nes  to  water  and  alcohol  Containing  no  tannic  or  gallic  acid, 
H may  be  associated  in  prescription  with  the  salts  of  iron;  but,  in 
^(^i^uence  of  its  mucilaginous  matter  or  pectin,  it  gives  precipi- 
^  with  the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead ;  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
^'^ons  a  slight  flocculent  deposit  with  the  hot  infusion.  Tannic 
^  causes  a  bulky  precipitate.  Sulphuric,  citric,  and  probably 
^^  acids  sensibly  diminish  its  bitterness.  The  addition  of  alka- 
'ittdoes  not  affect  the  bitterness;  but  causes  the  infusion  to  gela- 
"fiize  on  standing.  (Procter.)  In  consequence  of  its  saccharine 
'I'ltter,  the  infusion  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation  on  the 
^ition  of  yeast,  and  by  distillation  yields  a  spirituous  liquor, 
^  to  be  used  as  drink  in  Switzerland. 
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Effects  on  ike  System.  Gentian  has  all  tbe  oharacteristio  phyaicK 
logical  effects  of  the  simple  bitters,  being  perhaps  somewhat  moj^ 
excitant  to  the  circulation  than  most  of  them.  It  is  said  to  rend^ 
the  perspiration  and  urine  bitter;  and  hence  its  active  principle 
inferred  to  undergo  absorption.  In  over-doses  it  is  liable  to  p^ 
duce  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  to  act  also  on  the  bowels.  Acoc^i^ 
ing  to  Flanche,  the  distilled  water  of  gentian  occasions  violeo^ 
nausea  and  a  kind  of  intoxication. 

Therapeutic  Appltcation,  Gentian  was  known  by  the  ancient 
and  has  ranked  among  standard  remedies  from  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  for  which 
the  simple  bitters  are  used,  and  is  among  those  most  employed. 
(See  page  214.)  As  it  is  thought  to  be  somewhat  more  excitant 
than  the  others,  it  should  be  used  more  cautiously  when  there  is 
any  suspicion  of  febrile  action  or  gastric  inflammation.  Its  chief 
employment  is  as  a  stomachic  in  feeble  digestion  and  defective  ap- 
petite, either  original,  or  connected  with,  or  consequent  upon  other 
diseases.  As  an  ingredient  in  the  Portland  powder,  it  was  at  one 
time  much  used  in  gout ;  but  it  is  indicated  in'this  complaint  only 
when  complicated  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  even  then  should 
be  used  cautiously,  lest  it  may  prove  too  heating  and  otherwise 
excitant.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be  febrifuge;  and  Dr. 
Gullen,  in  his  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica,  states  that,  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  tormentil  or  galls,  and  given  in  sufficient  quantity,  it 
had  not  failed  in  any  intermittents  of  his  own  country  in  which  he 
had  tried  it;  but  it  would  command  little  confidence  at  present ift 
the  treatment  of  miasmatic  intermittents.  Locally,  the  powder  hss 
been  used  as  a  gentle  stimulant  in  malignant  and  sloughing  oloeiSi 
and  to  maintain  the  discharge  from  issues. 

Administration.  Gentian  is  given  in  powder,  infusion,  extracts 
wine,  or  tincture. 

The  Officinal  Infusion  (Infusum  Gentianjb  CoMPOSlTUir,  TJ.  S^ 
is  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  root,  a  drachm  of  orange-pedf 
and  a  drachm  of  coriander,  to  a  pint  of  menstruum,  consisting 
of  one  part  of  diluted  alcohol  and  four  parts  of  water.  It  iSf 
therefore,  a  feeble  tincture,  and  should  be  used  only  when,  in 
addition  to  the  effects  of  a  pure  bitter,  a  somewhat  more  stima- 
lant  impression  is  indicated.  The  use  of  the  alcohol  is  to  exinc^ 
the  bitterness  more  thoroughly,  and  to  enable  the  infusion  to 
keep  better.  When  this  is  made  with  water  alone,  especially 
with  hot  water,  it  spoils  readily,  in  consequence  probably  of  the 
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tdn  and  mucilage  it  contains.  This  disadvantage  may  be  in 
le  degree  obviated  by  the  use  of  cold  water,  which  dissolves 
I  of  the  principles  referred  to.  The  most  elegant  method  of 
paring  the  infusion  is  undoubtedly  by  percolation  with  cold 
ber,  and  the  bitterness  may  be  thus  sufficiently  extracted;  but 
I  demands  time  for  its  preparation.  When  the  infusion  is 
ated  hastily,  and  is  not  required  to  be  kept  long,  it  may  be 
at  oonveniently  made  with  hot  water.  A  combination  of  senna, 
itian,  and  one  of  the  aromatics,  in  infusion,  is  well  adapted  to 
ies  of  dyspepsia  with  constipation. 

The  Watery  Extract  (Extractum  GENTiAN-fi,  U,  S,)  is  a  good 
reparation,  and  is  very  much  used  in  the  form  of  pill,  either  alone, 
r  combined  with  ohalybeates,  laxatives,  &c.  Though  much  weaker 
bim  the  extract  of  quassia,  it  is  more  convenient  for  making  pills 
Q  consequence  of  its  tenacity. 

The  (hmpaund  Tincture  (TiNCTURA  Gentians  Composita,  U.  S.) 
i  prepared  with  the  addition  of  orange-peel  and  cardamom.  It  is 
in  excellent  tonic  and  stomachic  tincture,  and  was  formerly  much 
vod,  not  only  in  debilitated  conditions  of  the  stomach,  but  also  in 
heilth,  as  an  addition  to  wine  before  dinner,  under  the  impression 
fhat  it  promoted  digestion,  and  increased  the  strength.  It  was 
cdkd  tcine  bitters.  In  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge,  it 
viU  be  generally  admitted  that  this  practice  could  do  only  harm, 
bdeed,  the  bitter  tinctures  generally  require  to  be  used  with  much 
ciQtioD,  even  in  dyspeptic  cases,  lest  incurable  habits  of  intom- 
pcnmce  should  be  formed.  Many  a  drunkard,  in  former  times, 
ooqU  trace  his  bad  habit  back  to  the  use  of  one  of  these  tinctures, 
originally  perhaps  prescribed  by  his  physician. 

The  Wine  of  Gentian  (ViNUM  Gentian-E,  IId.\  which  is  still 
'ctiiDed  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  is  an  unnecessary  preparation. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm ;  of  the 
^^Htbn  one  or  two  fluidounces;  of  the  extract  from  ten  to  thirty 
Snuns;  of  the  tincture  one  or  two  fluidrachms;  of  the  wine  half  a 
flnidoance  to  a  fluidounce. 


Sobordinate  to  gentian,  and  closely  analogous  to  it  in  proper- 
ft^are  several  medicines  derived  from  plants  belonging  to  the 
*ne  natural  family  of  Gentianaceoo,  which  merit  a  brief  notice. 

1.  uuikETTA.  Ed,,  Dub,  — Chiretta  or  chiray ta  consists  of  the 
ferb  and  root  of  AgaUiotes  Chirayta  (Don.),  an  annual  plant,  grow- 
^  in  Nepaul  and  other  parts  of  Northern  India.    It  is  imported 
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in  bundles  consisting  mainly  of  the  stems,  with  pirtions  of  the  root 
attached.  It  is  inodorous  and  extremely  bitter,  and  yields  its  bitte^ 
ness  and  medical  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  MM.  Lassaigne  and 
Boissel  have  extracted  from  it  a  yellow  bitter  matter,  upon  which  iti 
virtues  no  doubt  depend,  but  which  cannot  be  considered  as  a  pure 
proximate  principle.  The  medicine  has  been  long  used  in  Bengal, 
but  has  only  recently  been  introduced  into  Europe  and  tUs  conn* 
try.  It  possesses  the  properties  of  the  simple  bitters,  and  proba- 
bly no  other;  though  supposed  by  some  to  be  more  disposed 
to  act  on  the  liver  and  bowels;  being  nauseating  and  laxative 
in  large  doses,  and  asserted  to  produce  bilious  stools.  In  India  it 
has  been  employed  as  a  febrifuge  in  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  as  a  cholagogue  in  torpor  of  the  liver,  and  as  a  laxative  in 
habitual  constipation ;  but  it  probably  acts,  in  all  these  cases,  as 
gentian  and  the  other  simple  bitters.  Like  theni,  too,  it  may  be 
used  in  the  anorexia  of  convalescence,  feeble  indigestion,  and  in 
general  debility  connected  with  inertness  of  the  primao  visa.  Tbe 
dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty  grains;  of  an  infusion  made  in  the 
proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  herb  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
one  or  two  fluidounces;  of  the  tincture  (T^c^tim  Chirdtm^  Dub.)^ 
one  or  two  fiuidrachms. 

2.  AMKBICAN  CBNTAUBY.-Sabbatl/I.  JTIaSI— This  is  the  herb 
and  root  of  Sabbatia  angularis,  an  indigenous,  annual  or  biennial 
plant,  growing  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and  collected  for 
use  when  in  flower.  The  leaves  are  so  small,  and  shrink  so  much 
in  drying,  that  the  dried  herb  seems  to  consist  mainly  of  the  stems 
with  a  few  shrivelled  flowers  at  the  end.  American  centaury  is  in« 
odorous  and  strongly  bitter,  and  yields  all  its  virtues  to  water  and 
alcohol.  It  has  long  been  popularly  used,  in  this  country,  as  a 
remedy  and  prophylactic  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and 
has  enjoyed,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  confidence  of  some  prac- 
titioners. But  it  has  no  special  virtues  in  these  afTections,  in  which 
it  acts  as  a  simple  bitter,  like  gentian  and  quassia,  for  which  it 
may  be  substituted  in  dyspepsia,  the  debility  of  convalescence,  &c., 
when  on  any  account  more  convenient.  The  dose  of  the  powder 
is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  The  infusion,  which  is  the  most 
convenient  form,  and  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
to  the  pint  of  boiling  water,  is  given  in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounces, 
which,  in  the  remission  or  intermission  of  miasmatic  fever,  should 
be  repeated  every  two  hours,  in  other  cases  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 
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QBOPBAHOBNTAUBY.— CSNTAURIUU.  J^.— This  is  often 
lesser  centaury  (oentaurium  minus),  and  consists  of  the  flow- 
tops  of  Erytkraea  Oentaurium  (Persoon),  Chironia  Ckntaurium 
)^  a  small  annual  plant,  growing  wild  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
dicinal  virtues  are  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients. 
ire  the  same  as  those  of  gentian,  for  which  it  is  sometimes 
yed  as  a  substitute  in  its  native  country.  In  the  U.  States 
icaroely  known ;  its  place  being  supplied  by  our  indigenous 
iry,  which  resembles  it  so  closely  as  to  have  received  the 
name  from  the  earlier  settlers.  The  dose  and  mode  of  pre- 
on  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  article. 
MEBICAN  COLUMBO.— Fraseba.  17.^.— This  is  the  root 
isera  WaUeri  (Michaux),  Frasera  Oarolinensis  (Walter),  an  ele- 
indigenoQs  plant,  growing  profusely  in  our  Western  and 
-Western  States.  Its  long,  spindle-shaped,  fleshy  root,  being 
to  transverse  slices  and  dried,  bears  a  slight  resemblance  in 
ranoe  to  columbo,  whence,  and  from  a  supposed  resem- 
)  in  medical  properties,  it  derived  its  common  name.  Some- 
the  root  is  sliced  longitudinally,  and  thus  somewhat  resem- 
lentian,  to  which  it  is  botanically  allied,  belonging  to  the  same 
il  family.  It  has  a  yellowish  colour,  and  a  bitter,  sweetish 
and  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  The  bitterness 
ich  less  intense  than  that  of  gentian ;  and,  though  similar  in 
rties,  the  medicine  is  not  so  powerful.  The  fresh  root  is  said 
srete  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic;  but  this  probably  happens 
irhen  it  is  largely  administered;  and  the  same  is  to  some 
t  the  case  with  most  of  the  simple  bitters.  It  may  be  used 
nild  tonic,  either  in  substance  or  infusion.  The  dose  of  the 
er  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm;  of  the  infusion,  made 
an  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  two 
)aDces. 


IV.  COLUMBO. 

COLOMBA.  JTl/Sl— Calumba.  Lond.,  Ed^  Dub. 

igin  and  Properties.  Columbo  is  the  root  of  Oocculus  palmcUns^ 
nbing  plant,  growing  in  the  forests  of  Mozambique,  on  the 
•eastern  coast  of  Africa.  As  brought  into  the  market,  it  is 
Dsverse  slices,  circular  or  oval,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  dia- 
',  usually 'three  or  four  lines  thick,  consisting  of  a  thick 
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exterior  cortical  portion,  with  a  brownish  wrinkled  epidermis,  and 
of  an  interior  medullary  portion,  light,  spongy,  and  more  or  less 
shrunk.    The  cut  surface  is  yellowish,  with  a  greenish  tinge  near 
the  circumference,  of  a  feeble  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a  very^^ 
bitter  taste,  which  is  strongest  in  the  cortical  part.    The  powder  i^ 
greenish  when  fresh. 

Active  Principles.    The  root  contains  two  bitter  principles  on 
which  its  virtues  depend;  one  peculiar  to  it  called  cohmbin^  the 
other  supposed  to  be  identical  with  berberin,  an  alkaloid  found  io 
Berberis  vulgaris.    Besides  these,  there  are  a  peculiar  volatile  oH 
in  small  proportion,  albumen  and  siarch  in  large  quantity,  and 
other  principles  of  less  importance. 

Chemical  Relations.  The  bitterness  and  medical  virtues  of  oo 
Inmbo  are  extracted  by  water  and  alcohoL  The  infusion,  prepared 
either  with  hot  or  cold  water,  is  precipitated  by  tincture  of  galb^ 
and  the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead ;  but  the  bitterness  is  not 
afi^ted.  No  precipitates  are  produced  by  the  salts  of  iron,  sine, 
or  copper,  nor  by  tartar  emetic  or  corrosive  sublimate.  Tincture 
of  iodine  does  not  aSect  the  infusion  prepared  with  cold  water,  hot 
gives  to  the  decoction  or  hot  infusion,  after  cooling,  a  blue  colour. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Col  umbo  has  the  properties  of  the  simple 
bitters,  with  the  advantage  over  several  of  them,  that  it  is  less  heating 
and  stimulant,  and  less  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach.  Buchner  states 
that  a  grain  of  the  ethereal  extract,  introduced  into  a  wound  in  the 
leg  of  a  rabbit,  caused  the  death  of  the  animal  in  ten  hours;  and 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  root  might  possess  narcotic  pro- 
perties; but  this  is  much  too  narrow  a  basis  for  the  support  of  sucb 
an  opinion.  I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  appearance  of  narcotism 
from  the  use  of  columbo,  though  I  have  prescribed  it  very  fre- 
quently and  freely.  It  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  simple 
bitter,  somewhat  qualified  by  the  minute  proportion  of  volatile  oil 
contained  in  it,  which,  however,  can  scarcely  have  any  other  effect 
than  possibly  to  render  the  medicine  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach. 

T/ierapeutic  Application.  This  root  is  said  to  have  been  long 
employed,  in  bowel  affections,  by  the  natives  of  the  country  where 
it  is  produced.  The  first  published  notice  of  it  was  by  Francis 
Bedi  in  1685 ;  but  it  was  not  until  afler  the  publication  of  dt 
Thomas  Perceval's  Medical  Essays,  in  1778,  that  it  came  into 
general  use.  It  may  be  employed  for  all  the  purposes  to  whidi 
the  simple  bitters  generally  are  applied  (see  page 214:)^  with  this 
advantage,  that,  in  consequence  of  its  mildness  and  acceptability  to      .^ 
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be  stomach,  it  may  aometimes  be  advantageously  employed  when 
there  prove  offensive.    The  affection  to  which  it  is  best  adapted  is 
robably  dyspepsia.    I  have  found  few  medicines  more  efficient  in 
lis  complaint,  when  complicated  with  constipation  and  flatulence, 
um  a  compound  infusion  prepared  with  half  an  ounce  of  bruised 
>lombo,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  a  drachm  or  two  of  senna,  and 
pint  of  boiling  water.    A  wineglassful  should  be  taken  before 
raakfast;  if  this  do  not  open  the  bowels,  another  before  dinner; 
od  if  this  fail,  a  third  in  the  evening.    I  have  found  the  combi- 
lation  also  promptly  successful  in  severe  gasiralgic  pains  attendant 
»u  an  enfeebled  stomach.    Even  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
hs  coexistence  of  some  degree  of  chronic  inflammation  with  dys- 
pepsia, columbo  is  not  always  contra-indicated;   though  its  use 
lequires  more  caution.    In  gastric  irritability^  unconnected  with 
ictive  congestion  or  inflammation,  it  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
the  effect  of  composing  the  stomach;  and  hence  it  has  been  recom- 
iMnded  in  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  or  hysteria,  bilious  vomiting, 
fe.;  but  I  have  no  experience  with  it  in  these  affections.    It  has 
iho  been  especially  recommended  in  the  declining  stages,  or  the 
imperfect  convalescence  of  remittent  fevers,  and  of  various  affections 
of  the  primsd  viae,  as  cholera  morbus,  cholera  infantum,  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, kc^  under  circumstances  requiring  the  use  of  tonics. 

Administration,  Columbo  is  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, which  may  be  combined  with  ginger,  subcarbonate  of  iron,  or 
fhabarb,  when  one  or  more  of  these  medicines  is  indicated.  The 
Uosion,  however,  is  generally  preferable. 

The  Officinal  Infusion  (Infusum  Coloubjr,  U.  S.)  is  made  with 
hilf  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  or  coarsely  powdered  root  and  a  pint  of 
viter.   It  is  a  question  for  consideration  whether  the  water  should 
Ik  cold  or  hot.    The  infusion  is  apt  to  spoil  quickly;  depositing  a 
^Qittiderable  quantity  of  insoluble  matter,  becoming  more  or  less 
'opjf  and  acquiring  a  disagreeable  taste.    This  tendency  has  been 
ttcribed  to  the  use  of  boiling  water,  by  which  the  starch  is  dis- 
Mlved.    But  it  has  been  found  that  the  infusion  made  with  cold 
Weris  also  liable  to  change,  even  more  so,  according  to  one  observ- 
er than  the  hot,  though  this  does  not  exactly  accord  with  my  own 
^rvation.    If  cold  water  does  not  dissolve  the  starch,  it  does  dis- 
ld?e  the  albumen,  which  boiling  water  coagulates  and  renders  in- 
'oliible;  and,  as  albumen  undergoes  decomposition  very  readily 
W^  and  promotes  the  decomposition  also  of  other  associated 
^betances,  it  may  be  readily  understood  why  the  infusion  prepared 
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with  cold  water  will  not  keep  well.  To  obviate  both  these  < 
culties,  the  infasion  may  first  be  prepared  with  cold  water,  by  w 
the  starch  is  left  behind,  and  then  quickly  raised  to  the  boi 
point,  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen  dissolved,  which  may  thei 
separated  by  filtration.  This  nicety,  however,  is  necessary  i 
when  the  infusion  is  required  to  be  kept  for  several  days, 
most  convenient  method  is  to  prepare  it  with  hot  water,  aiM 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  as  wanted  for  use.  When  cold  waU 
employed,  a  much  greater  length  of  maceration  is  required,  not 
than  twelve  hours,  unless  the  process  of  percolation  be  resortec 
The  infusion  of  columbo  may  be  appropriately  combined  with 
soluble  salts  of  iron,  zinc,  or  copper,  or  with  corrosive  sublio 
when  indicated;  but  not  with  the  salts  of  lead.  Free  iodine  she 
not  be  given  with  the  hot  infusion. 

There  is  an  officinal  Tincture  of  Golumho  (Tinctura  Colox 

U.  S.\  which  may  be  used  like  the  other  bitter  tinctures,  and  is  lii 

to  the  same  objections.  (See  Compound  Tincture  of  Oentian,  page  2 

The  dose  of  powdered  columbo  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains; 
the  infusion,  two  fluidounces;  of  the  tincture,  from  one  to  f 
fiuidrachms;  in  each  case,  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  daj 


From  the  simple  bitters  above  described,  all  the  effects  wl 
this  subdivision  of  tonics  is  capable  of  producing  may  be  obtain 
but  there  are  two  others,  of  indigenous  growth,  which,  though  \ 
frequently  used,  deserve  a  brief  notice,  as  they  are  scarcely  1 
efficacious,  and  may  sometimes  be  found  convenient. 

1.  QOLDTHBEAD. —  CoPTIS.  U.S. 

This  is  the  product  of  Ooptis  trifolui,  a  very  small  plant,  witl 
perennial  creeping  root,  inhabiting  low  and  shaded  places  in 
northern  parts  of  this  continent,  and  of  Asia.  It  is  abundant  in  ( 
own  Northern  States.  All  parts  of  it  have  some  bitterness,  whi 
however,  is  strongest  in  the  root;  and  this  is  the  portion  directed 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  though,  as  the  medicine  is  kept  m 
shops,  the  roots,  leaves,  and  stems  are  generally  intermingled.  1 
root  is  long,  slender,  thread-like,  of  a  deep  orange-yellow  oolo 
inodorous,  and  intensely  and  purely  bitter.  It  yields  its  bittern 
to  water  and  alcohol.  The  medicine  is  closely  allied  to  quassii 
its  properties,  and  might  probably  be  substituted  for  it  in  all  et 
without  disadvantage;  but  the  smallness  of  the  product  of  «i 
plant  will  always  be  an  obstacle  to  its  general  use,  unless  some  SQ] 
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riority  of  virtues  can  be  shown.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  aphthous  affections  of  the  mouth,  as  a  local  application. 
The  dose  of  the potuder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains;  of  an  infusion 
made  with  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  water,  one  or  two  fluidounces; 
of  a  tincture^  containing  the  virtues  of  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol,  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 

2.  YEIiLOW-BOOT. — XaNTHORRHIZA.  U.  S. 
By  this  name  is  designated,  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  17.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  root  of  Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia,  an  indigenous 
Bhrob,  growing  in  the  interior  of  the  Southern,  and  in  the  Western 
States.    Though  the  bark  of  the  stem  is  also  bitter,  the  root  alone 
ia  officinal.    This  is  cylindrical,  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  long, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  yellow,  inodorous,  and  extremely  bitter, 
without  astringency.    It  imparts  its  colour,  bitterness,  and  medical 
virtues  to  water ;  and  the  infusion  is  not  affected  by  the  salts  of 
iitm.  It  may  be  employed  in  the  same  afiections,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  in  the  same  dose  as  quassia. 


L-i 
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2.  Peculiar  Bitters. 

These  are  medicines  which,  with  the  simple  tonic  powers  charac- 
teristic of  the  pure  bitters,  possess  others  also,  which  modify  the 
tonic  action,  and  give  them  an  influence  on  the  system  more  or  less 
peculiar.  This  peculiarity  may  be  owing  either  to  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  bitter  principle  itself,  or  to  some  other  principle  or 
principles  which  may  be  associated  with  it.  Thus,  Peruvian  bark 
owes  its  characteristic  remedial  virtues  to  the  peculiarity  of  its 
bitter  principles;  while  serpentaria  and  wild-cherry  bark  have 
other  active  constituents  besides  the  bitter ;  the  additional  consti- 
tuent being,  in  the  one,  hydrocyanic  acid  which  is  sedative,  and  in 
the  other,  a  stimulating  volatile  oil. 


I.  PERUVIAN  BARK. 
CINCnONA,  U.S. 

Origin.    This  is  the  bark  of  different  species  of  Cinchona,  trees 

pt)wiDg  in  South  America,  along  the  course  of  the  Andes,  extend- 

^g  from  the  northern  coast  near  Caracas  to  La  Paz  in  Bolivia, 

^Wugh  nine  degrees  of  latitude,  at  various  elevations  on  the  moun- 
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tain  sides,  seldom  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of^ 
the  sea.    The  species  known  to  yield  bark  to  commerce  are  C.  Cb^K^.^ 
saya  and  C.  Bolivuzna^  growing  in  Bolivia;  C.  micrantha  and  C.  niiidc^^ 
inhabiting  the  provinces  of  Huamilies,  Huanuco,  &a,  in  the  interic^^* 
of  Peru ;  C.  Qmdaminea  and  C.  scrobiculcUOj  of  northern  Pern  $xx<d 
Equador;  and  C.  lancifoUa,  G.  cardi/oUa^  and  C.  PUayensiB^  of  Ker 
Granada;  besides  several  others  less  known,  or  of  less  importanoa      « 

GhssiJicaLum.  The  varieties,  of  Peruvian  bark  may  be  arranged  c 
in  two  divisions;  1.  the  officinal  or  those  recognized  in  the  U.S.  ^ 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  brought  exclusively  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  ^ 
S.  America ;  and  2.  the  non-officinal^  commonly  designated  as  6h^ 
thagma  barks,  and  exported  from  the  northern  coast  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  ofiBcinal  barks  are  divided  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  into 
ihepaUf  yellow,  and  red;  the  non -officinal  include  the  three  varices 
of  hard  OarthagenOj  fbrous  Carthagena,  and  hard  PUaya  bark. 

Properties.  Peruvian  bark  is  in  quills  or  flat  pieces,  of  various 
dimensions,  with  or  without  epidermis,  of  a  yellowish-brown,  red- 
dish-brown,  reddish,  or  orangebrown  colour  in  the  interior, of  • 
feeble  somewhat  aromatic  odour  in  powder  or  decoction,  and  of  t 
bitter  taste  varying  in  degree,  sometimes  nearly  pure,  but  more 
commonly  also  nauseous  or  astringent.  It  yields  its  virtaes 
partially  to  pure  water,  but  completely  to  alcohol,  or  to  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  The  several  varieties 
require  special  notice. 

1.  Officinal  Barks. 

1.  PALE  BABK    (CiNCHONA  PALLIDA,   U.  S.j  Lond.;    CINCHONA 

CoRON-a,  Cinchona  Cinerea,  Ed, ;  Cinchona  Condaminea,  Oik- 
OHONA  Micrantha,  Dub)  is  in  cylindrical  pieces,  called  qniDi 
from  being  rolled,  from  a  few  inches  to  eighteen  in  length,  from 
two  lines  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  half  a  line  to  two  or 
three  lines  thick.  The  colour  of  the  epidermis,  which  is  alwijs 
adherent,  is  light-gray,  brownish-gray,  or  grayish-fawn ;  of  the  trae 
bark,  brownish,  more  or  less  deep,  and  inclining  to  red,  yellow,  or 
orange;  of  the  powder,  pale-fawn,  and  sometimes  dusky.  The  taste 
is  moderately  bitter,  somewhat  astringent,  and  not  nauseous. 

The  commercial  varieties  belonging  to  this  division  are  1.  Lo» 
barks,  usually  in  smallish  quills,  derived  from  C.  Condaminea  uA 
other  species,  and  named  from  the  town  of  Loxa  which  was  fi^ 
merly  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  in  them;  2.  Lima  or  HuoMO 
harks^  usually  larger  than,  the  preceding,  derived  from  C.  micna- 
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C.  nitida,  and  named  from  the  town  of  Huanuco  in  the 
irhood  of  which  they  are  gathered,  or  from  Lima,  where 
I  in  them  centres;  3.  Jaen  or  cuh-bark^  difiering  little  in  size 
I  Loza  barks,  named  from  the  town  of  Jaen,  supposed  to  be 
Erom  C.  ovata,  and  scarcely  known  as  a  distinct  variety  in 
nerce  of  the  United  States ;  and  4.  Huamtlies  bark,  of  larger 
lat  pieces  and  quills,  named  from  the  province  where  it  is 
1,  conjectarally  referred  to  C.  pubescens,  and  little  if  at  all 
Q  oar  markets. 
LLOW  BABE  (CINCHONA  Flava,  U.S.,  Land,  ML,  I>ub.), 

commerce  CaUsaya  Bark,  is  in  quills  and  flat  pieces ;  the 
rom  three  inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  from  a  quarter  of 
to  two  inches  in  diameter ;  the  latter,  quite  flat  or  slightly 
isoally  thicker  than  the  quilled,  and  derived  from  the  larger 

branches.  The  epidermis  is  in  general  easily  separable, 
!ien  separated  from  the  proper  bark,  especially  in  the  flat 
rhich  are  almost  always  quite  free  from  it,  and,  on  their 
rjQice,  show  that  it  was  removed  without  violence,  from  the 
)9eness  of  adhesion.  When  present,  it  is  of  a  brownish 
[versified  with  whitish  lichens,  is  marked  with  longitudinal 
I  and  transverse  fissures,  and  is  tasteless  and  inert.  With- 
le  bark  is  from  one  to  two  lines  thick,  firm  and  compact, 
irt  fibrous  fracture  with  shining  points,  and,  when  viewed 
I  length,  exhibiting  similar  shining  points,  which  are  the 
;mall  transparent  spiculo).  These  spiculse,  when  the  bark  is 
separate  from  it,  and  prove  highly  irritant  to  the  fingers, 
hage.  The  colour  of  the  bark  is  a  fine  brownish-yellow, 
with  a  tinge  of  red;  the  taste,  intensely  bitter  without 
icy  or  nauseousness ;  the  powder,  of  a  bright  yellowish- 
n  hue,  often  inclining  to  orange.    The  officinal  yellow  or 

bark  is  the  product  mainly  of  Cinchona  Calisaya,  and  is 

exclusively  from  Bolivia. 

D  BABK  (Cinchona  rubra,  U.  S.,  Land.,  Ed,  Dub.)  is, 
preceding,  in  quills  or  flat  pieces;  the  former,  completely  or 

rolled,  of  various  lengths,  sometimes  exceeding  eighteen 
ad  from  less  than  half  an  inch  to  more  than  two  inches  in 
*;  the  latter,  often  very  large  and  thick.    The  epidermis  is 

adherent,  of  a  reddish-brown,  gray,  or  whitish  colour, 
1  longitudinally,  and  sometimes  warty.  Beneath  the  epi- 
a  a  layer  dark-red,  compact,  brittle,  and  of  feeble  taste. 
per  bark  is  woody  and  fibrous,  of  a  brownish-red  colour, 
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tain  sides,  seldom  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  species  known  to  yield  bark  to  commeroe  are  (7.  Oali' 
saya  and  C.  BoUviana^  growing  in  Bolivia;  C.  microntha  and  CLwlid&^ 
inhabiting  the  provinces  of  Huamilies,  Huanuco^&c,  in  the  interior 
of  Peru ;  C.  Condaminea  and  G.  scrMcuJata^  of  northern  Pern  ind 
Equador;  and  C.  lancifolia,  0.  oordifolia^  and  C.  PUayerma^  of  Kew 
Granada;  besides  several  others  less  known,  or  of  less  importaiioe. 

CkusiJiccUion.  The  varieties,  of  Peruvian  bark  may  be  anrangrf 
in  two  divisions;  1.  the  officinal  or  those  recognized  in  the  U.Si 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  brought  exclusively  from  the  Pacific  coast  of 
S.  America ;  and  2.  the  non-officinal^  commonly  designated  as  Oar- 
ihagena  barks,  and  exported  from  the  northern  coast  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  ofiBcinal  barks  are  divided  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  into 
the  pale^  yellow,  and  red;  the  non -officinal  include  the  three  varietifli 
of  hard  Oarthagena,  fibrous  Carthagena,  and  hard  Pitaya  bark. 

Properties.  Peruvian  bark  is  in  quills  or  flat  pieces,  of  various 
dimensions,  with  or  without  epidermis,  of  a  yellowish-brown,  red- 
dish-brown, reddish,  or  orange-brown  colour  in  the  interior,  of  i 
feeble  somewhat  aromatic  odour  in  powder  or  decoction,  and  of  i 
bitter  taste  varying  in  degree,  sometimes  nearly  pure,  but  more 
commonly  also  nauseous  or  astringent  It  yields  its  virtaes 
partially  to  pure  water,  but  completely  to  alcohol,  or  to  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  The  several  varieties 
require  special  notice. 

1.  Offi^nal  Barks. 

1.  PALE  BABK    (CiyCHONA  PALLIDA,   U.S.,  Lond;   ClKCHOffA 

CoRON-fi,  Cinchona  Cinerea,  JEd,;  Cinchona  Condaminea,  Cte- 
OHONA  MiCRANTHA,  Dub.)  is  in  cylindrical  pieces,  called  quills 
fh>m  being  rolled,  from  a  few  inches  to  eighteen  in  length,  from 
two  lines  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  half  a  line  to  two  or 
three  lines  thick.  The  colour  of  the  epidermis,  which  is  always 
adherent,  is  light-gray,  brownish-gray,  or  grayish-fieiwn ;  of  the  true 
bark,  brownish,  more  or  less  deep,  and  inclining  to  red,  yellow,  or 
orange;  of  the  powder,  pale-fawn,  and  sometimes  dusky.  The  taste 
is  moderately  bitter,  somewhat  astringent,  and  not  nauseous. 

The  commercial  varieties  belonging  to  this  division  are  1.  Lam 
barks,  usually  in  smallish  quills,  derived  from  C.  Condaminea  and 
other  species,  and  named  from  the  town  of  Loxa  which  was  for- 
merly the  entrepot  of  the  trade  in  them;  2.  Lima  or  Huanuoo 
barks^  usually  larger  than  the  preceding,  derived  from  C.  oiicran- 
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tha,  and  C.  nitida,  and  named  from  the  town  of  Huanuco  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  which  they  are  gathered,  or  irom  Lima,  where 
the  trade  in  them  centres;  3.  Jam  or  oih-bark^  differing  little  in  size 
from  the  Loza  barks,  named  from  the  town  of  Jaen,  supposed  to  be 
farived  from  C.  ovata,  and  scarcely  known  as  a  distinct  variety  in 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States ;  and  4.  Huamilies  bark,  of  larger 
uOi  in  flat  pieces  and  quills,  named  from  the  province  where  it  is 
gathered,  conjectorally  referred  to  C.  pubescens,  and  little  if  at  all 
known  in  oar  markets. 

a.  TBUiOW  BABE  (CINCHONA  Flava,  U.S.,  Land.^  Ed,,  J)ub.\ 
oalled  in  commerce  Calisaya  Bark,  is  in  qaills  and  flat  pieces ;  the 
former  from  three  inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  from  a  quarter  of 
in  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter ;  the  latter,  quite  flat  or  slightly 
curved,  usually  thicker  than  the  quilled,  and  derived  from  the  larger 
rtems  or  branches.  The  epidermis  is  in  general  easily  separable, 
lad  is  often  separated  from  the  proper  bark,  especially  in  the  flat 
pieoes,  which  are  almost  always  quite  free  from  it,  and,  on  their 
outer  surface,  show  that  it  was  removed  without  violence,  from  the 
mere  looseness  of  adhesion.  When  present,  it  is  of  a  brownish 
solour  diversified  with  whitish  lichens,  is  marked  with  longitudinal 
rrinkles  and  transverse  fissures,  and  is  tasteless  and  inert*  With- 
out it|  the  bark  is  from  one  to  two  lines  thick,  firm  and  compact, 
if  a  short  fibrous  fracture  with  shining  points,  and,  when  viewed 
long  its  length,  exhibiting  similar  shining  points,  which  are  the 
tnds  of  small  transparent  spiculaB.  These  spiculsB,  when  the  bark  is 
nbbed,  separate  from  it,  and  prove  highly  irritant  to  the  fingers, 
ike  cowhage.  The  colour  of  the  bark  is  a  fine  brownish-yellow, 
isoally  with  a  tinge  of  red;  the  taste,  intensely  bitter  without 
istringency  or  nauseousness ;  the  powder,  of  a  bright  yellowish- 
annamon  hue,  often  inclining  to  orange.  The  officinal  yellow  or 
Oalisaya  bark  is  the  product  mainly  of  Cinchona  Calisaya,  and  is 
obbuned  exclusively  from  Bolivia. 

a.  BED  BABK  (CiNCHONA  RUBRA,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed,  Dub.)  is, 
like  the  preceding,  in  quills  or  flat  pieces;  the  former,  completely  or 
partially  rolled,  of  various  lengths,  sometimes  exceeding  eighteen 
incheSi  and  from  less  than  half  an  inch  to  more  than  two  inches  in 
diameter;  the  latter,  often  very  large  and  thick.  The  epidermis  is 
strongly  adherent,  of  a  reddish-brown,  gray,  or  whitish  colour, 
wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  sometimes  warty.  Beneath  the  epi- 
Jermis  is  a  layer  dark-red,  compact,  brittle,  and  of  feeble  taste. 
rhe  proper  bark  is  woody  and  fibrous,  of  a  brownish-red  colour, 
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Administraium.     Quassia  has  been  little  used  in  tiie  form  of 
powder.     Some  dyspeptic  patients,  who  have  no  otgection  to  ito 

bitterness,  carry  the  wood  along  with  them  in  small  pieces,  and 
chew  it  habitually  with  advantage.  But  care  most  be  taken  not  to 
carry  this  habit  into  an  abuse. 

The  Infusion  (Infusch  Qcassi^  U.S.)  is  the  preparation  in 
which  it  is  most  frequently  administered.  This  is  made  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  water.  Either  cold  or  hot 
water  may  be  used,  the  former  making  a  clearer  infusion,  the  latter 
acting  more  rapidly. 

The  Officinal  Extract  (Extractith  Quassls,  U.S.)  is  a  very  effi- 
cient preparation,  and  is  preferable  when  it  is  desirable  to  admi- 
nister the  medicine  in  the  form  of  pill.    It  is  a  watery  extract,  aixL 
probably  stronger,  in  a  given  weight,  than  any  other  preparatiorm. 
of  the  simple  bitters.    It  is  very  convenient  for  combination  wittft. 
other  medicines  in  the  pilular  form ;  such  as  the  chalybeates,  aloeis 
and  rhubarb,  myrrh,  mercurial  pill  or  calomel,  &c. 

The  Tincture  (TiKCTURA  QuASSLS,  U.S.)  is  also  officinal,  and  is 
resorted  to,  in  cases  of  considerable  insensibility  of  stomach,  as  iTa 
addition  to  the  infusion,  to  other  tonic  infusions  or  decoctions,  tad 
to  liquid  purgative  preparations. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  of  the  infwim 
two  fluidounces,  of  the  extract  from  two  to  'five  grains,  of  the  tno- 
ture  one  or  two  fiuidrachms;  each,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


II.  SIMARUBA.  U.  8.,  Land.,  Ed. 

Origin.  This  is  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Qtiasaia  Simaruha  (S£»ia- 
ruba  officinalis,  De  Gand.),  a  tree  of  uonsiderable  size,  growing  ia 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  Guiana.  7 

Properties.  It  is  in  long  fiat  pieces,  folded  longitudinally,  fibroas, 
fiexible  and  tenacious,  yellowish  internally,  inodorous,  and  yt^ 
bitter,  without  admixture  of  other  taste.  It  yields  its  taste  and 
medical  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Active  Principle.  It  owes  its  virtues  to  the  same  bitter  princi|do 
found  in  quassia. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Simaruba  was  first  introduced  into  Eo- 
rope  from  South  America  in  the  year  1713,  as  a  remedy  in  dysen- 
tery, diarrhoea,  and  the  hemorrhages;  and  acquired  great  reputation 
in  these  complaints.  With  our  present  experience^  it  can  be  ad* 
mitted  to  have  been  useful  in  these  affections  only  when  complicated 
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iDoe  in  colour  to  the  Calisaya,  but  differs  greatly  in  its  sofl  and 
sngy  consistence,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  its  epidermis  has 
m  artificially  removed  by  the  knife,  instead  of  spontaneously 
Murating  at  the  natural  junction.  It  is  the  product  of  Cinchona 
idfolia. 

B.  HABD  FITAYA  BABK,  or  Brown  Oarthagena  barh^  as  it  has 
netimes  been  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  two  preceding, 
ich  are  sometimes  designated  as  yellow  Carthagena  bark,  is  usually, 
I  have  seen  it,  in  small  irregular  pieces,  either  quilled  or  fiat^ 
m  one  to  four  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  four  lines  thick. 
16  epidermis  is  sometimes  whitish  and  soft  as  in  the  other  Car- 
igena  barks,  but  sometimes  also  dark-brown,  with  innumerable 
usks  in  different  directions,  giving  the  surface  a  grater-like 
pearance.  Sometimes  it  is  absent.  Beneath  the  epidermis  there 
often  a  resinous  layer,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  and  a 
dning  surface  when  cut;  but,  though  highly  characteristic  when 
resent,  it  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  pieces.  The  proper  bark  is 
tther  hard,  compact,  and  heavy,  closely  and  finely  fibrous,  and  of 
doll  yellowLBh-brown  colour  with  a  reddish  tint.  It  somewhat 
vembles  the  hard  Carthagena,  but  differs  in  the  resinous  layer, 
be  grater-like  epidermis  of  many  of  the  pieces,  and  the  deeper  and 
rider  colour.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  It  is  probably  the  pro- 
loct  of  the  Cinchona  Fitayensis  of  WeddelL 

3.  Constituents  and  Chemical  Relations. 

Qmstiiuenis.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  alkaloids, 
furia,  cinc/wnia,  qmnidia,  and  quinoidia,  the  last  of  which,  however, 
isptobably  only  a  modification  of  quinia,  produced  mainly  by  the 
uAieDce  of  heat,  in  the  process  for  preparing  the  sulphate  of  that 
bMo.  These  alkaloids  are  believed  to  exist  in  the  bark  chiefly  in 
M&bination  with  hinvc  acid,  in  the  form  of  soluble  kinates,  but 
pMy  also  combined  with  colouring  matter  or  tannic  acid,  forming 
BOQpoands  insoluble  in  water,  which,  therefore,  is  of  itself  incom- 
[Meat  to  exhaust  all  the  virtues  of  bark.  Other  constituents  are 
'  Iteer  substance  called  hinovic  bitter  or  kinovic  acid,  tannic  acid,  a 
^  eoihuring  matter  called  cinclwnic  red,  a  yellow  colouring  matter, 
WW,  gum,  starch,  fatty  matter,  hinate  of  lime,  &c. 

Properties  of  the  Alkaloids.  The  alkaloids  are  the  active  princi- 
^  and  exist  probably  in  all  the  varieties  of  bark,  though  in  very 
iiSsrent  proportion.  In  the  pale  barks,  cinchonia  predominates; 
ithe  oiBcinal  yellow  or  Calisaya  barks,  quinia  is  most  abundant; 
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in  the  red,  both  these  alkaloids  are  found  in  considerable  propor- 
tion ;  while  in  the  more  active  of  the  Carthagena  barks,  quinidiiti 
exists  largely. 

Quinia,  which  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  b^ 
means  of  an  alkali,  is  whitish,  flocculent,  crystallizable  with  diffi. 
culty,  inodorous,  and  very  bitter.    It  is  fusible  by  heat  without 
chemical  change,  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat 
more  so  in  boiling  water,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the 
volatile  and  fixed  oils.  With  the  acids  it  forms  crystallizable  salts, 
of  which  there  are  two  sets,  one  containing  t¥rice  as  much  acid  as 
the  other.    Different  views  are  entertained  of  the  equivalent  oon* 
stitution  of  these  salts;  some  believing  those  containing  the  smaller 
proportion  of  acid  to  be  subsalts  (with  one  eq.  of  acid  and  tvo 
eqs.  of  base),  and  those  containing  the  larger  proportion  to  be  neu- 
tral (with  one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  of  base);  while  others  consider 
the  first  set  to  be  neutral  (with  one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  eq.  of  base)^ 
and  the  second  to  be  super  or  bi-salts  (with  two  eqs.  of  acid  and 
one  eq.  of  base).    Thus,  the  two  sulphates  would  be  denominated 
by  one  party  disulphate  and  sulphate  of  quinia,  by  the  other  sul- 
phate and  bisulphate.    Of  course,  the  equivalent  of  the  alkaloid  tf 
stated  differently,  according  to  these  different  views;  being  162  in 
accordance  with  the  former,  and  double  this  number  with  the  latter. 
Quinia  is  distinguished  from  all  other  substances  by  the  emerald- 
green  colour  which  its  solution,  or  that  of  its  salts  assumes,  when 
treated,  first  with  chlorine,  and  then  with  ammonia,  and  whicb 
changes  to  violet  upon  saturation  with  a  dilute  acid. 

Quinoidia,  quinoidinej  or  amorphous  quinia  is  now  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  mere  modification  of  quinia,  identical  with  it  in  com- 
position, but  differing  in  being  quite  uncrystallizable,  smd  yield- 
ing uncrystallizable  salts  with  the  acids.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
mother  liquors  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  by  the  addition  of  an  alka* 
line  carbonate,  which  throws  down  all  the  alkaline  matter  con- 
tained in  them.  It  is  amorphous,  has  a  yellowish- white  or  browniflh 
colour,  is  very  bitter,  and,  when  moderately  heated,  agglutinates 
into  a  mass  having  a  resinous  appearance.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  much  increased  in  quantity,  if  not  entirely  produced, 
during  the  process  for  preparing  sulphate  of  quinia  from  bark. 

Oinchonia  may  be  prepared  from  the  sulphate  in  the  same  manner 
as  quinia  from  its  sulphate.  It  is  white,  crystallizable,  almost  is* 
soluble  in  cold  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  fredy 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  whicb  deposits  it  on  cooling,  scaroel/ 
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able  in  ether,  and  but  slightly  so  in  yolatile  or  fixed  oils.  In 
isequence  of  its  comparative  insolabilitj,  it  is  much  less  bitter 
A  qainia ;  scarcely  haying  any  taste  when  finst  applied  to  the 
igae,  but  becoming  bitter  in  a  short  time  as  it  dissolves;  and  its 
ations  are  very  bitter.  By  a  moderate  heat  it  melts,  but  is  at 
I  same  time  decomposed.  It  forms  with  the  acids  crystallizable 
tSi  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  quinia,  there  are  two  sets,  to  which 
I  same  remarks  are  applicable  as  those  made  in  reference  to  the 
to  of  the  latter  alkaloid.  Its  equivalent  is  consequently  given 
brently,  either  154,  or  double  that  number.  It  is  distinguished 
affording  a  white  precipitate,  when  its  solution,  or  that  of  its 
.ti,  in  chlorine  water  is  treated  with  ammonia. 
Quinidia  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  one  of  its 
Its  by  means  of  an  alkali.  It  is  in  hard,  shining,  colourless  crys- 
li^  yielding  a  snow-white  powder  upon  pulverization.  Its  taste 
bitter,  but  less  intense  than  that  of  quinia.  Like  that  alkaloid, 
*mKj  be  melted  by  heat  without  suffering  decomposition,  and  on 
oding  concretes  into  a  grayish- white  crystalline  mass.  Scarcely 
dnUe  in  cold  water,  and  very  slightly  so  in  boiling  water,  it  is 
wdily  dissolved  by  alcohol  even  cold,  and  less  readily  by  ether. 
Vith  acids  it  forms  crystalline  salts  much  more  soluble  than  those 
)( quinia.  It  forms  two  sets  of  salts,  like  quinia  and  cinchonia;  and, 
^Molding  to  the  view  taken  of  the  constitution  of  those  salts,  its 
^UTtlent  is  either  141,  or  double  that  number.  It  differs  from 
luinia  and  cinchonia  in  undergoing  no  apparent  change,  when 
tfttted  successively  by  chlorine  and  ammonia.  From  quinia  it 
Pilfers  also  in  being  much  less  soluble  in  ether,  and  from  cinchonia 
in  being  more  so. 

demical  Relations  and  Tncompatihilitiea.  The  alkalies  and  their 
c^rixmates,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  precipitate  the  alkaloids  from 
^infusion  and  decoction  of  bark;  tannic  acid,  and  all  the  astrin- 
ffttiabstances  containing  it,  precipitate  insoluble  tannates  of  the 
^bloids.  By  the  reagents  mentioned,  therefore,  the  liquid  aqueous 
]*B)MUfations  of  bark  are  deprived  of  the  active  principles  of  that 
'B^ne;  but,  as  the  precipitated  matter  is  active,  the  preparations, 
^  the  sediment  be  diffused  through  them,  will  still  be  efficient, 
^K)Qgh  inelegant  from  their  turbidness.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
^slight  precipitates  produced  by  the  soluble  salts  of  oxalic,  tar* 
^  gallic,  and  acetic  acids,  in  consequence  of  the  difficult  solu- 
Afty  of  the  compounds  of  these  acids  with  the  cinchona  alkaloids, 
'liese  precipitates,  moreover,  are  redissolved  by  a  slight  excess  of 
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acid.    Besides  the  precipitants  mentioned,  all  of  which  distarb  the 
relations  of  the  active  principles,  there  are  many  others,  which, 
through  reaction  with  the  tannic  acid  often  found  in  bark,  or  witi 
other  relatively  inert  constituents,  form  insoluble  compounds,  an( 
occasion  turbidness  or  deposition  in  the  infusion.    Among  thes^^ 
are  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  iron,  zinc,  silver,  and  mercury,  tarta.^^ 
emetic,  arsenious  acid,  and  solutions  of  gelatin.    Some  of  these  ac^^ 
on  certain  varieties  of  bark,  and  not  on  others;  as,  for  exampL^^ 
tartar  emetic,  which  sometimes  produced  copious  precipitates,  aod 
sometimes  does  not  disturb  the  infusion.    In  consequence  of  the 
large  proportion  of  kinate  of  lime  in  the  Calisaya  or  officinal  yellow 
bark,  a  strong  infusion  of  this  variety  is  precipitated  by  sulphate 
of  soda,  which  does  not  affect  most  of  the  other  barks.    But  the 
virtues  of  the  infusion  are  not  impaired  by  these  reagents,  as  the 
active  principles  remain  undisturbed;  so  that  the  incompatibility 
has  reference,  not  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  but  to  the  substance  added. 
Signs  of  Value.    The  taste  affords  some  evidence  of  the  strengtbB^ 
of  bark,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  may  be  considered  proportionate 
to  the  bitterness;  but  this  test  cannot  be  relied  on  with  certainty^  ^ 
as  in  some  inferior  barks  there  is  considerable  bitterness,  in  cons^  * 
qaence  of  the  presence  of  kinovic  acid,  which  has  not  the  charac^- 
teristic  virtues  of  the  medicine.    The  best  method  of  testing  aa^ 
specimen  of  bark  is  to  determine  the  percentage  of  the  alkaloii^ 
contained  in  it,  which  is  a  pretty  accurate  measure  of  its  medicinsiJ 
activity.    For  the  method  of  doing  this,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  (10th  ed.  p.  257). 

4.  Effects  of  Peruvian  Bark  on  the  System. 

As  the  virtues  of  the  bark  reside  mainly  in  its  alkaloids,  and 
ihese  are  closely  analogous  in  their  effects,  it  will  be  most  conve- 
nient to  treat  first  of  quinia,  as  the  one  best  known  and  most  used; 
and  afterwards  to  point  out  any  difference  that  may  exist  betweea 
its  operation  and  that  of  the  bark  itself,  or  the  other  alkaloids.  Tba 
effects  of  quinia  arc  usually  obtained  from  the  sulphate;  and  tbid 
may  be  considered,  in  the  following  observations,  as  representing 
the  alkaloid. 

When  sulphate  of  quinia  is  administered  to  a  healthy  peraoD}  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  six  grains  daily,  in  doses  of  half  a  gnui^ 
or  a  grain,  it  produces  effects  very  analogous,  if  not  identical  with 
those  of  the  simple  bitters.  At  first  no  sensible  effects  whatever 
may  be  experienced;  but,  after  a  short  time,  the  appetite  is  iO' 
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I,  the  food  appears  to  be  more  rapidly  digested,  the  pulse 
SB  somewhat  fuller  and  stronger,  if  not  accelerated,  the  tem- 
re  of  the  surface  is  correspondingly  elevated,  the  processes  of 
Bcatiou  and  nutrition  are  promoted,  and  other  vital  functions 
derately  stimulated  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  other 
the  medicine  operates  as  a  pure  tonic,  according  to  the  defi- 
of  the  term  given  in  this  work.  In  irritable  states  of  the 
ve  organs,  or  of  the  system  at  large,  these  effects  are  some- 
ucalted,  by  the  free  use  of  the  medicine,  into  a  moderately 

state,  with  anorexia,  gastric  oppression,  thirst,  a  furred 
Sy  accelerated  pulse,  heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface,  and  head- 
r  other  cephalic  uneasiness.  This  condition,  however,  is  pro- 
not  the  direct  result  of  the  action  of  the  medicine  upon  the 
L  at  large,  but  indirect,  and  symptomatic  of  some  local  irri- 
produced  by  it,  especially  in  the  stomach  or  other  parts  of 
gestive  apparatus.     This  state  of  excessive  excitement  is 

experienced  in  health;  because,  with  an  increase  in  the 
ty  of  quinia  administered,  other  effects  are  developed,  of  a 
ry  tendency,  which  overcome  its  general  excitant  influence, 
en  to  the  amount  of  from  six  to  twelve  grains  daily,  in  divided 
or  to  a  less  amount  in  a  single  dose,  sulphate  of  quinia  evinces 
ency  to  act  specially  upon  the  brain,  and  often  produces  very 
d  effects  upon  that  organ.  The  quantity,  however,  neces- 
)  the  production  of  obvious  cerebral  symptoms,  varies  greatly 
erent  individuals;  some  evincing  an  extraordinary  suscepti- 
to  the  influence  of  even  small  doses,  while  others  scarcely 
he  largest  quantity  above  mentioned.  The  first  cerebral 
menon  usually  presented  is  abnormal  sound,  such  as  buzzing, 
ig  like  that  of  a  strong  wind  or  of  a  cataract,  singing,  hissing, 
ig,  &c.  Along  with  this  there  is  generally  more  or  less  hard- 
3f  hearing,  which,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
\  of  quinia.  Uneasy  sensations  in  the  head  are  also  frequent, 
veight,  fulness,  tension,  and  sometimes  positive  pain,  though 
seldom  severe.  The  circulation  is  not  much  affected;  the 
being  sometimes  increased  sometimes  diminished  in  fre- 
y,  but  for  the  most  part  little  altered. 

ieD|  instead  of  the  quantities  above  mentioned,  from  twelve 
*y  grains  or  more  are  given  daily,  in  divided  doses,  the  effect 
the  cerebral  functions  is  increased,  and  a  decided  sedative 
oce  upon  the  circulation  produced,  as  evinced  by  a  diminu- 
f  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse,  proportionate  to  the 
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amount  of  the  salt  used.  Along  with  the  abnormal  sounds  befora 
referred  to,  there  is  now  giddiness  or  dizziness ;  the  individual,  if 
erect,  often  staggers;  oocasionally  there  is  irregular  muscular  move- 
ment;  the  hardness  of  hearing  is  not  unfrequently  increased  to 
positive  deafness,  and  in  a  few  instances  yision  is  disturbed  and 
blindness  induced.  At  first,  if  the  individual  dose  is  large,  there 
may  be  flushing  of  the  face,  headache,  and  sometimes  epiatazis^  indi- 
cating decided  sanguineous  determination  to  the  head ;  and  occasion- 
ally, though  very  rarely,  active  delirium  occurs.  In  experiroents 
upon  dogs,  even  meningitis  has  in  some  relatively  few  instances  been 
brought  on  by  very  large  doses.  (Briquet,  Traiti  Thtrap.  du  Qum- 
quinOj  p.  161.)  But  these  evidences  of  over-excitement  of  the  brain 
give  way  to  others  indicating  a  reduction  of  nervous  power,  such  as 
diminished  hearing  and  sight,  uncontrollable  tremblings,  depressed 
spirits,  sighing  or  yawning,  and  very  rarely  a  kind  of  mental  disor- 
der, compared  by  Dr.  James  McCaw  of  Virginia  to  delirium  tremens. 
{SktJioscopt^  ii.  666.)  In  some  instances  a  tendency  to  drovrsineas 
or  stupor  is  evinced ;  in  others,  morbid  wakefulness ;  but  in  the 
greater  number,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Though  the  pulse 
is  at  first  sometimes  temporarily  excited  by  these  large  doses, 
probably  in  sympathy  with  the  excited  brain,  it  in  general  soon 
becomes  slower,  and  always  feebler.  The  pulsaticMis  of  the  heart 
are  often  reduced  ten  or  twelve  in  the  minute,  sometimes  as 
much  as  twenty  or  twenty-five;  and  the  whole  number  in  the 
minute  to  forty,  but  seldom  if  ever  lower.  In  strength,  the  pulse 
is  diminished  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  dose,  as  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Briquet  upon  dogs,  by  means  of  Poiseuille's 
hsemadynameter;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  it  may  be  so  much  reduced 
as  no  longer  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist.  The  skin  at  the  same  time 
becomes  cool,  pale,  and  moist,  and  the  &ce  pale  or  livid,  and 
shrunk. 

This  prostration  under  the  use  of  quinia  may  be  carried  so  (Sir 
as  to  constitute  real  poisoning.  Death  has  often  been  produced  in 
dogs  by  excessive  doses;  and  in  one  case,  cited  by  M.  Guersent, 
the  same  result  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  human  subject.* 

*  In  this  caee,  M.  Baiire,  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  in  an  excited  itate  of 
imagination  bordering  on  insanity,  believing  himself  to  be  attacked  with  pemicioni 
fever,  took  within  a  short  time  60  g^tunmes  (very  nearly  two  ounces  Troj)  of  sul- 
phate of  qoinia  by  the  month  and  rectum.  Symptoms  of  great  prostration,  with 
loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  came  on,  which  he  unfortunately  ascribed  to  the  per- 
nicioos  lever,  and  h<^)ed  to  counteract  by  a  oontinuanoe  of  these  enormoiiB  doBSi* 
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Oiaoommini,  who  first  called  attention  to  the  powerful  sedative 
inflaenoe  of  quinia,  records  the  case  of  an  individnal,  who  took  by 
accident  about  three  drachms  of  the  sulphate.  Extreme  prostra- 
tion came  on,  with  an  almost  absent  pulse,  cold  skin,  slow  respira- 
tioii,  feeble  voice,  and  apparently  imminent  danger  of  death,  which 
wma,  however,  averted.  In  these  protrate  cases,  the  pupil  is  often 
dilated,  and  there  is  sometimes  coma. 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  influence  of  qui- 
nia,  in  large  doses,  upon  the  circulation,  or  the  cerebral  functions. 

But  it  also  produces  other  effects.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  render  the  blood  more  fluid,  and  to  lessen  its  coagulability  by 
diminishing  the  proportion  of  fibrin,  or  altering  its  quality ;  and  in 
aome  cases,  in  which  death  has  occurred  during  its  administration, 
the  blood  has  been  found  fluid.  But  this  result  was  ascribable  to 
tlie  existing  disease,  and  not  to  quinia ;  and  more  numerous  experi- 
Bieots  and  observations  have  proved,  that,  in  any  quantity  in  which 
it  can  be  introduced  into  the  system,  it  does  not  impair  the  coagu- 
lability of  the  blood.  Indeed,  Briquet  found,  in  his  experiments, 
that  it  had  the  opposite  effect  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  fibrin. 

It  baa  been  said  that  quinia  has  the  property  of  immediately 
radocing  the  bulk  of  the  spleen.  This  view  of  it  was  taken  by 
Fiorry ;  but  he  has  not  been  fully  sustained  by  other  observers; 
and  the  existence  of  the  property  must  be  considered  as  doubtful. 
Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  undoubtedly  often  gradually  dimi- 
nished under  the  use  of  quinia,  especially  in  miasmatic  fevers;  but 
it  is  quite  as  probable  that  the  effect  proceeds  indirectly  from  the 
lemoval  of  the  cause,  as  directly  from  the  operation  of  the  remedy 
on  the  organ. 

In  the  urinary  passages  quinia  occasionally  induces  irritation, 
im>baUy  by  its  direct  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  these 
passages,  as  it  escapes  with  the  urine. 

It  is  not  known  to  exercise  any  special  influence  on  the  genital 
function;  though  it  may  no  doubt  operate  beneficially  in  certain 
abnormal  states  of  that  function  through  its  tonic  powers. 

Occasional  effects  are  experienced  from  quinia  differing  from 

fat  fhe  oonne  of  nine  or  ten  days,  he  took  additionally  five  oances  of  the  salt. 
Another  physioian  being  then  called  in,  found  him  covered  with  cold  sweat, 
pletely  deaf  and  blind,  with  difficalt  and  rattling  respiration,  profound  stupor, 
expieealon  of  oonntenance  like  that  of  drunkenness.  Though  partially 
with  mufih  diAcnlty,  so  as  to  give  rational  answers,  he  quickly  became 
dilirioas,  and  died.   (Die/,  de  M^d.,  2e  ed.,  zxvi.  570.) 
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those  which  are  most  common  and  characteristic.  Sometimes  it 
irritates  the  stomach  considerably,  causing  a  sense  of  weight  or 
oppression,  gastric  pains,  and  nausea  or  vomiting.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  febrile  diseases,  in  which  the  stomach  is  already 
not  unfrequently  in  a  state  of  irritation,  or  strongly  disposed  to  it 
Sometimes  also  it  acts  similarly  on  the  bowels,  causing  griping 
pain,  and  diarrhoea.  It  has  been  accused  of  producing  constipa- 
tion ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Its  operation,  in  large  doses,  is  some- 
times  attended  with  great  oppression  of  chest  and  precordial  unea- 
siness, probably  dependent  upon  its  irritant  influence  orer  the 
nervous  centres. 

The  constitutional  effects  of  quinia  are  essentially  the  same,  by 
whatever  avenue  it  enters  the  system,  whether  taken  by  the 
stomach,  injected  into  the  rectum,  or  introduced  into  the  areolar 
tissue,  the  serous  cavities,  or  directly  into  the  circulation.  When 
applied  to  the  skin  denuded  of  the  cuticle,  it  produces  so  mudi 
irritation  as  materially  to  interfere  with  its  absorption. 

The  period,  after  its  administration,  at  which  quinia  begins  to 
evince  signs  of  its  characteristic  action  on  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  length  of  time  during  which  these  signs  persist,  vary  with  the 
dose  and  the  intervals  of  exhibition.  Less  than  three  or  four  graioi^ 
in  one  dose,  rarely  produces  any  sensible  effect;  six  or  eight  grains 
usually  occasion  some  cerebral  disturbance  in  half  an  hour,  an 
hour,  or  at  the  latest  two  hours;  while  twelve  to  sixteen  grains,  or 
more,  may  operate  sensibly  in  so  short  a  time  as  fifteen  minutes. 
But,  when  the  medicine  is  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two^ 
repeated  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  hours,  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
nervous  system  is  experienced  until  nine  or  ten  grains  have  been 
taken ;  and  often  considerably  more  is  required.  The  operation  of 
a  single  dose,  just  large  enough  to  make  itself  felt,  say  five  or  ux 
grains,  continues  generally  two  or  three  hours;  of  double  the 
quantity,  given  through  the  day,  in  divided  doses,  about  eight  or 
ten  hours;  of  larger  amounts,  given  in  the  same  way,  up  to  a 
drachm  daily,  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours,  {Briquet) 

In  animals  which  have  perished  under  the  influence  of  quinia, 
no  lesion  has  been  discovered,  as  a  general  result,  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fatal  effect.  Almost  invariably  the  pi  a  mater  has 
been  found  more  or  less  injected;  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
account  for  the  fatal  issue,  though  the  appearance  may  aid  in  the 
explanation  of  its  mode  of  operation.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that,  in  a  few  instances,  traces  of  meningitis  have  been  noticed. 
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3  probability  is  that,  if  any  characteristic  lesion  be  found,  it  will 
in  the  nervous  centres  near  the  base  of  the  brain,  upon  which 
medicine  appears  mainly  to  expend  its  influence,  so  far  as  that 
an  is  concerned.  Perhaps  a  careful  examination  of  these  parts, 
means  of  the  microscope,  might  reveal  some  characteristic  ab- 
tnal  condition. 

[n  relation  to  Peruvian  hark  itself,  the  effects  are  essentially  the 
le  as  those  of  quinia;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  bulk,  or  of  certain 
d  alkaline  principles  contained  in  it,  as  the  cinchonic  red  and  the 
How  colouring  matter,  it  is  much  more  disposed  to  irritate  the 
imach  and  bowels.  It  often,  therefore,  nauseates,  and  occasion- 
y  causes  vomiting  or  purging,  especially  if  the  alimentary  mn- 
VA  membrane  is  in  an  irritable  state ;  and  in  some  instances  it 
ADOC  be  borne  on  the  stomach,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce 
B  characteristic  effects  on  the  system.  When  very  largely  given, 
.  generally  becomes  intolerably  offensive  to  the  stomach ;  so  that 
.  IB  difficult  to  obtain  from  it  the  sedative  and  prostrating  effects 
Toduced  by  excessive  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinia;  and,  when 
Qch  efifects  are  observed,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate  be- 
ween  them,  and  the  sympathetic  effects  of  the  attendant  nausea. 
Seooe,  the  highly  important  property  of  diminishing  the  force  and 
^^ency  of  the  pulse  long  escaped  attention,  and  became  known 
oaly  after  the  discovery  of  quinia.  The  bark  differs  also  from  its 
alkaloids  in  another  particular;  in  its  occasional  tendency,  namely, 
to  produce  constipation,  resulting  probably  from  the  tannic  acid  it 
wntains.  This  effect  is  of  course  evinced  only  in  states  of  the 
Wels,  in  which  they  are  not  disposed  to  be  irritated  by  it. 

(Xnchonia  has  been  found  to  be  identical  in  its  effects  with  quinia, 
^tteptthat  it  is  about  one-third  weaker;  in  other  words,  requiring 
to  be  given  in  a  quantity  about  one-third  greater  to  produce  the 
••oic  result.  Briquet,  in  his  experiments,  never  obtained  from  it 
"*eJfect  upon  the  vision  sometimes  produced  by  quinia;  but  this 
^probably  owing  either  to  the  insufficient  number  of  trials,  or 
to  the  insufficient  amount  employed. 

Qttt'nufia  appears  not  to  differ  from  quinia,  in  its  operation  on  the 
Wem,  whether  physiologically  or  therapeutically. 

Quinoidia  or  amorphous  quinia^  when  quite  pure,  is  believed  to 
We  the  same  effects,  and  in  the  same  degree,  as  quinia  in  its  regu- 
^^form. 
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5.  Mode  and  Nature  of  Operation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  tonic  operation  of  quinia  upon  the  digc 
tive  organs  is  chiefly  direct ;  as  it  certainly  possesses  the  proper 
of  local  stimulation.  This  is  evinced  by  the  pain  and  inflamxn 
tion,  often  followed  by  superficial  sloughing,  which  result  from  i 
application,  undiluted,  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  deprived  of  tl 
epidermis.  The  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  occasionally  caus 
by  it,  is  probably  nothing  more  than  an  exaggeration  of  its  1^ 
mate  tonic  influence  upon  the  alimentary  mucous  membrai 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  febriculous  condition,  aoni 
times  attendant  upon  its  action,  is  the  result  of  the  sympatbel 
extension  of  this  irritation  to  the  system  at  large.  But  the  cona 
tutional  impression  thus  produced  is  not  the  normal  and  chan 
teristic  effect  of  quinia  upon  the  system.  The  latter  arises  fro 
the  absorption  of  the  medicine,  and  its  direct  contact  with  all  part 
of  the  body  affected ;  and  is  in  £ax^t  interfered  with  by  any  gastrii 
irritation  which  may  proceed  from  the  quinia,  because  absorptioi 
is  thus  impeded.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  tm 
effect  of  the  medicine  on  the  digestive  organs  may  depend,  in  part 
upon  its  entrance,  through  the  circulation,  into  the  interior  of  theii 
tissues,  and  the  exercise  there  of  an  excitant  influence  upon  thtf 
nutrition. 

That  the  active  principles  of  Peruvian  bark  enter  the  circulatio] 
can  no  longer  be  doubted.  Several  experimenters  have  detectef 
quinia  in  the  blood ;  and  it  may  easily  be  recognized  in  the  urine, 
short  time  after  its  administration,  by  a  simple  chemical  test.  J 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  which  free  iodine  has  been  du 
solved,  throws  down  an  orange-brown  precipitate  from  the  solutio 
of  a  salt  of  quinia.  In  ordinary  urine  no  such  effect  is  produced 
but,  during  the  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  the  application  of  tb 
reagent  is  followed  by  a  precipitate  as  soon  as  the  system  becomi 
affected,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  so."*"    The  quantity  whic 

*  The  Bolniion  emplojed  hy  Briquet  for  this  purpose  contained  2  parts  of  iodifl 
8  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  250  of  water.  He  found  the  action  of  the  t«t  ^ 
correspond  closelj  with  the  observahle  effects  of  the  medi<;ine  upon  the  nerfii 
ajstem.  Thus,  after  the  exhibition  of  8  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  on«  ta 
a  precipitate  sometimes  appeared  in  half  an  hour,  though  more  frequently  at., 
end  of  two  hours ;  after  4  grains,  In  two  or  three  hours ;  after  2.5  graina,  if  i 
peaied,  it  was  not  till  the  expiration  of  five  or  six  hours.  ThuB,  the  l«ngfh  < 
before  the  appearance  of  quinia  is  inversely  proportii|fl|kte  the  qnaatll 
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passes  by  urine  is  proportionate  to  tbat  £idm:::>:r-:- "    .'.:  .  .-.- 
or  none  has  been  satisfactorily  detected  in  o:Ler  fi-rr:  ■    •  s 
lows  tbat  most,  if  not  all  of  the  salt,  is  eliminaieu  ':  r  :i-r  =.     :     > 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  moreover,  that  the  quinia  cease?  ;.  «     -,  - 
in  the  urine  soon  after  its  observable  effects  upon  ihe  ijr.'zZL  :  - :  -: 
ceased.    The  inferences  dedacible  from  these  facts  are,    *  :'-.    --- 
p\ice,  that  Peruvian  bark  acts  on  the  system  through  the  in^\.izu 
of  the  circulation,  and,  itcondh:^  that  its  action  is  ciynamic.  tiiat  is, 
u\)on  the  vital  properties  of  the  parts  affected,  and  not  thpjui'h 
any  chemical  combination  with  the  tissues,  which  would  otherwirse 
retain  it 

But  are  the  effects  of  the  nedicin-?  ca  the  svstem  at  larze  the 

same  as  those  upon  the  digestive  ornis?    Is  it  a  ;/eneral  as  well 

aa local  tonic?    Does  it  atiaulaie  lie  z-^u^^Zl'.-ls  of  ibe  brain,  heart, 

and  other  organs  which  it  reaoa*5  *:t  :i^  T-jzrji  •>!  the  circulation, 

as  it  is  admitted  to  stimulate  the  5i«7fa*;ii  *    7--rSc  are  questions  of 

great  importance-  as  they  are  not  :h*>r«.oaI  r-crtij,  but  have  a 

mong  pracii'^a:   "^arnz.    There  are  ZiatjJ  iti^b  AiT-ie  with  the 

Iialiau  contra-rr.  r.iliir.ti  jifihool,  in  believiaj  f-ju  • ;  '  ^:e  of  quinia 

ia  a  powerful  'l.:-r.T.  wiative,  especially  b  i.»rr*  c  js*s^  arid  c-^n.-rt- 

quently  that  it  is  ac;  .yji>*e  to  cases  of  h.ci  ■*xi:cr:-:r.-^  an  i  .^vt'. 

of  active  inflamma:. v^^.    If,  as  others  si^.to****.  z  '.n  ^j^r^\i.\r 

stimulant  this  app!icat'/.a  of  it  is  certainly  i.r.  .oiiuar*!.  ir.  1  ::.  .ir. 

often  be  highly  injurious, 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  general  impression,  a^ti  i-  •gr.i.  ^^  7   ^  --  7 
own,  that,  in  small  d/sts,  quinia  is  essentially  anc  niT-ir*.i  .  t  -..  -.  • 
Not  ouly  upon  the  digestive  organs,  but  in  til  ae  jn-.^  -,    v 
it i3 carried  by  the  circulation,  iU  effects  lifKuiju.i  ^r----  ...  - 
txcite  moderately  the  nutritive  function,  imi  ■jr-.iyi.;.  7    -    ..      . 
^^  also  that  of  secretion.    Through  iuaiiA^.*  i:.-a  - ... 
<'''sses  by  which  the  blood  is  formed,  it  pr^aju^r  y^-^'-^    ^    -   .. 
Ai;  ouatjtitv  of  that  fluid,  and  to  render  1  •i.ni*-     — ■  •     * 

.in<lth.:  Rime  rule  hoMs  in  relation  to  the  paar:  Knur^ 
(7"'//.  y/re'r^f/'.  </«  ^^'"«7«''«iP-220.) 

.^rp.il,.-r  fart,  noti.x'd  1,7  the  same  experim«Q&e  »  lut  1^   .,  .  . 
of  'iuiniri  eliminated  U  directly  praportioute:*!^  mtnutu 

A  Uiirl,  aldo  hiirbly  intereatinjf,  fa  Uut  4e  tfrnnMH^. 
•Ikort  lime,  ^vuorally  littU-  cxcoeding  Uut  d«t^,i,^  j^     , 
;       pefsiit.     TjgHi^after  a  ai^l«  dose  of  tboc  1  ggot,   u^    *" 
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own  operatioD  npon  the  nutrition  of  the  heart,  and  through  the 
agency  of  the  enriched  blood,  it  gives  greater  energy  to  the  cod- 
tractions  of  the  organ ;  and  hence  the  fuller  and  stronger  pulse,  not 
unfrequently  resulting  from  its  moderate  and  continued  use.   It 
does  not,  however,  appear,  like  the  arterial  stimulants,  to  excite 
the  heart  immediately  into  increased  frequency  of  pulsation;  and, 
when  this  eifect  is  occasionally  experienced,  it  is  probably  through 
sympathy  with  the  irritated  stomach  or  brain.    In  all  the  points 
just  referred  to,  quinia  agrees  with  the  simple  bitters.    But  there 
is  another  in  which  it  materially  differs  from  that  set  of  tonics;  I 
refer  to  its  action  on  the  brain.    The  simple  bitters  may  aflect  that 
organ  through  the  enriched  blood,  or  possibly  by  directly  stimn- 
lating  its  nutrition;  but  its  special  functions  are  not  immediately 
excited,  and  in  no  degree  observably  interfered  with.    Quinia,  on 
the  contrary,  acts  with  a  special  predilection  on  the  cerebral  fun& 
tions,  stimulating  them  moderately,  and  within  the  limits  of  tonic 
action,  when  given  moderately;    but,  in  excess,  producing  the 
effects  of  over-excitement  or  irritation  proportionate  to  the  qtun- 
tity  used.    In  small  doses,  this  influence  is  not  evinced  by  any 
striking  phenomena;  but  it  is  no  doubt  felt,  and  contributes  to 
give  to  Peruvian  bark  that  pre-eminence  over  other  tonics  whieh 
it  has  so  long  enjoyed.    But  discrimination  is  necessary  in  order 
to  an  accurate  understanding  of  its  operation  on  the  brain.    Be* 
sembling  in  some  respects  the  stimulant  narcotics,  it  yet  differs 
from  them  in  the  special  seat  of  its  action.    Both  obey  the  genenl 
laws  of  stimulation ;  that  is,  they  at  first  increase  the  normal  func- 
tion of  the  excited  part,  then  derange  it,  and  finally,  by  a  conti- 
nuance of  their  influence,  diminish  or  suppress  it.    But^  while  the 
cerebral  stimulants  or  stimulating  narcotics  operate  more  or  lees 
upon  the  whole  encephalon,  and  especially  upon  the  seat  of  tbe 
intellectual  and  emotional  functions  in  the  cerebral  lobes;  quinii 
leaves  these  almost  unaffected,  and  confines  its  influence  more 
especially  to  the  centres  near  the  base  of  the  brain ;  those,  namely, 
of  sensation,  and  those  which  control  the  organic  functions  of  the 
system.    Hence  we  seldom  see  mental  exhilaration,  delirium,  ot 
stupor  produced  by  quinia;  while  excitement,  disturbance,  and  de- 
pression of  hearing  or  sight,  and  of  the  reflex  muscular  more- 
ments  of  circulation  and  respiration,  are  its  constant  results  when 
taken  in  full  doses. 

Admitting  quinia  to  be  moderately  stimulant,  in  small  doses^  to 
those  cerebral  functions  which  it  specially  affects,  we  have  next 
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9  consider  the  question,  whether  the  sedative  effects  undoubtedly 
roduced  by  it,  when  largely  given,  are  direct  or  indirect;  that  is, 
rhetber  they  proceed  from  an  immediately  depressing  influence 
Kerted  by  the  quinia  upon  the  encephalic  centres,  or  are  the  con- 
sqaences  of  a  preceding  state  of  excitation.    To  solve  this  ques- 
on,  it  must  first  be  determined,  what  are  the  immediate  effects  of 
large  dose  of  the  medicine,  sufficient  to  induce  the  ultimate  pros- 
ntion.     Glose  observation  upon  the  human  subject  and  the  lower 
nimals  has  shown,  I  think,  that  so  far  as  the  brain  is  concerned, 
hese  effects  are  such  as  characterize  excitation.    The  flushed  face, 
h»  feeling  of  tension  or  fulness  in  the  head,  the  sensitiveness  to 
Kght,  the  buzzing  and  roaring  in  the  ears,  the  vertiginous  sensa- 
&N18,  the  involuntary  muscular  movements,  the  increased  frequency 
of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  and  the  active  delirium  and  convulsions 
vluch occasionally  though  rarely  occur,  are  all  proofs  of  stimulation 
ind  active  congestion  of  the  brain;  and  these  proofs  are  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  uni- 
bnnlj  observed  on  post-mortem  examination,  and  the  evidences  of 
positive  meningitis  which  have  been  observed  in  a  few  instances. 
It  is  true  that  these  phenomena  of  excitation  are  much  less  observ 
lUe,  when  the  same  quantity  is  administered  in  small  portions,  at 
iotenrals  of  an  hour  or  two;  but,  in  this  case,  the  stimulation  from 
the  several  portions,  not  exceeding  the  degree  of  tonic  action,  is 
Wttcely  observable  in  the  pulse,  and  subsides  before  being  fully 
wbforced  by  the  succeeding  doses;  while  the  secondary  depression 
of  the  whole  accumulates,  and  in  the  end  becomes  very  obvious, 
^excitant  effects  of  the  large  single  dose  may  continue  for  two 
*  three  hours,  when  they  gradually  subside  into  a  contrary  con- 
gou, proportionate  to  the  quantity  taken,  and,  when  this  is  in 
pnt  excess,  the  prostration  is  in  the  end  extreme.    Now  this  is 
^ordinary  and  necessary  result  of  over-stimulation;  and  it  is 
'Hogether  supererogatory  to  imagine  the  existence  of  a  directly 
4j)Pe8Bing  power  in  the  medicine.     The  stimulation  of  an  organ 
^  excites  its  function ;   if  it  be  continued  and  increased,  the 
fuiction  is  disturbed  and  becomes  irregular;  if  still  further  in- 
Qtised,  the  organ  is  overwhelmed  by  the  congestion  induced,  and 
its  function  is  impaired  or  suppressed.    The  first  excitement  is 
thus  followed  by  depression ;  and  this  is  deepened  through  another 
physiological  law,  which  determines  that  the  excitability  of  a  part 
is  exhausted  by  over-exercise.    Thus,  after  the  first  excitant  effects 
of  quinia  above  referred  to  have  continued  a  short  time,  the  cerebral 
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centres  become  incapacitated  for  their  duties  through  their  coDg< 
tion,  and  secondary  exhaustion;  and  cease  to  send  forth  the  ibfi 
ence  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  functions  over  which  th 
preside,  or  which  they  in  any  degree  control.  Hence  the  dimin 
tion  or  loss  of  hearing,  the  occasional  loss  of  sight,  the  genei 
feebleness  of  the  muscular  power,  the  trembling,  the  gradual 
diminishing  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse,  the  coldness  m 
pallor  of  the  surface,  and  the  universal  prostration.  Now  this  ifl 
very  different  condition,  in  relation  to  therapeutical  indicatiot 
from  an  apparently  similar  condition  produced  by  a  direct  sedati 
to  the  nervous  centres,  or  to  the  heart  itself;  and,  though  it  mig 
prove  useful  in  certain  cases*if  safely  induced,  yet,  in  determinio 
upon  the  propriety  of  having  recourse  to  it,  reference  must  alwaj 
be  had  to  the  possible  danger  of  the  great  over-excitement  an 
congestion  of  the  nervous  centres  involved.  This  point  will  agiii 
be  brought  under  discussion,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  certaii 
therapeutical  applications  of  quinia,  proposed  on  the  ground  of  ill 
sedative  properties.* 

*  Some  experiments  of  Briqaet  upon  dogs  would  seem  to  prove  a  direct  sedatir 
influence  of  quinia  upon  the  motor  power  of  the  heart.  By  injecting  quantitiaK 
sulphate  of  quinia  in  solution,  varying  from  7.5  to  30  grains,  into  the  exteni 
Jugular  vein  of  dogs,  he  found  the  force  of  the  heart's  contractions,  as  raeanue 
by  the  hemadynameter  of  Poiseuille,  to  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  qui 
tity  used,  very  slighly  by  the  first  quantity,  and  very  greatly  by  the  last,  iHd0 
caused  the  speedy  death  of  the  animal  by  syncope.  In  other  experiments,  in  wUfl 
similar  solutions  were  made  to  enter  directly  the  cerebral  vessels,  the  brain  Wl 
excited,  and  the  force  of  the  heart's  pulsation  considerably  increased.  (7Va£ 
Tkerap,  da  Quinquina,)  The  inference  from  these  results  is  that  qninia  Is  direeti 
stimulant  to  the  brain,  and,  through  it,  is  capabJLo  of  exciting  the  heart ;  whilei  ii 
troduced  into  the  heart  itself^  it  has  a  tendency  to  paralyze  that  organ.  A  gl* 
objection  to  these  experiments,  so  far  as  the  heart  is  concerned,  is  that,  in  ord«r ' 
produce  the  least  depressing  effect  on  that  organ,  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  qnlnl 
introduced  into  the  jugular  vein,  must  produce  a  much  stronger  impregnation  oft! 
blood  reaching  the  heart,  than  can  be  produced  by  any  amount  of  the  medieti 
swallowed,  which  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  absorbs 
Tlie  inference  is,  that  no  direct  obsen'able  depression  of  the  heart  would  foUow  ti 
internal  administration  of  quinia.  But,  even  though  we  should  admit  the  eiit£ 
accuracy  and  relevancy  of  these  experiments,  they  do  not  invalidate  the  lorM  * 
the  argument  in  the  text,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  quinia  as  a  sedative.  WMfcl 
the  depression  in  the  actions  of  the  heart,  produced  by  large  doses,  depends  whA 
upon  the  secondary  depression  of  the  brain,  as  supposed  in  the  text,  or  partly  iqMi 
that,  and  partly  upon  the  direct  action  of  the  quinia  on  the  heart,  in  either  em 
the  danger  of  an  over-excitement  of  the  brain,  which  the  same  experiments  iliO< 
to  result  from  the  medicine,  must  be  encountered,  whenever  the  sedative  effeokfl 
the  circulation  is  resorted  to  as  a  therapeutic  agency. 
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6.  Injurious  Effects  and  their  Treatment. 

In  ordinary  doses,  quinia  is  not  apt  to  produce  deleterious  effects, 
unless  through  want  of  appropriateness  to  the  pathological  condi- 
tion in  which  it  may  be  prescribed;  but,  when  very  largely  adminis- 
tered, it  sometimes  causes  unpleasant  symptoms  from  congestion  or 
over-excitement  of  the  brain,  among  which  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  deafness  is  the  most  common.    Generally  this  deafness  subsides, 
with  the  other  phenomena,  in  a  period  of  time  varying  from  a  few 
boars  to  two  or  three  days;  but  sometimes  it  persists  much  longer, 
ftt length  gradually  yielding;  and,  in  very  rare  instances,  has  proved 
pennanent  and  incurable.    Cases  are  on  record  in  which  death  has 
^      gocarred  from  inflammation  of  the  brain,  under  the  excessive  use 
^      of  quinia;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  may  have 
^      been,  in  these  cases,  either  a  strong  predisposition  requiring  only 
i      a  special  cause  to  call  it  into  action,  or  a  certain  amount  of  pre* 
i      existing  inflammation,  which  was  easily  aggravated  into  fatal  vio- 
leoee.    Still,  experiments  upon  animals  have  shown  that,  even  in 
healthy  conditions  of  the  brain,  encephalitis  may  possibly  result 
r       from  the  abuse  of  this  medicine.    In  all  cases  of  over-excitement 
'        of  the  brain,  the  obvious  remedies  are  leaching  or  cupping  behind 
the  ears,  cold  water  to  the  head,  a  saline  purgative  not  only  to 
K       deplete  and  act  revulsively,  but  to  carry  off  any  unabsorbed  por- 
L.       tioa  of  the  alkaloid,  and,  lastly,  bleeding  from  the  arm,  if  the  symp* 

*  toms  should  be  urgent,  and  the  pulse  permit. 

Another  danger  from  quinia  is  the  great  secondary  prostration 

r       bom  enormous  doses,  which,  in  persons  already  feeble,  may  possibly 

ia  acme  instances  prove  fatal.*    Experience  has  shown  that,  under 

*  such  circumstances,  stimulants  are  not  only  safe,  but  useful.    Gar- 
\   '   hoQtte  of  ammonia  I  should  prefer  to  the  alcoholic  stimulants,  as 

It  excites  the  heart,  with  less  effect  on  the  brain;  but,  if  this  fail, 
P  recourse  may  be  had  to  wine  or  other  fermented  liquor,  and  even 
^      to  brandy,  should  the  prostration  be  alarming.    If  much  nervous 

*  distorbance,  as  tremulousness,  convulsions,  or  delirium,  attend  the 

r 

j^  U  ig  Btrmnge,  howeTeri  considering  the  i>owerfal  effects  often  prodnced  bj  com- 

p  Ptntireljr  moderate  doses,  how  far  the  qnantitj  mnj  be  increased  without  fatal 
ittnlti.  The  case  of  Giacommini  has  already  been  referred  to  (see  page  237). 
•^othfer  is  mentioned  by  Briquet,  in  which  41  grammes  (about  ten  drachms  and  a 
^  were  taken  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  patient  lost  for  a  time  sight, 
l^e&riag,  and  speech,  and  became  as  cold  as  a  corpse,  but  nevertheless  recovered. 
(Trait.  Thirap.  du  Quin^in.,  p.  490.) 
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prostration,  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  may  be  employed.  Gia- 
commini  found  coffee  useful  in  cases  of  cinchonic  syncope  which 
came  under  his  notice.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  salts  of  the  cin- 
chona alkaloids  have  been  given  too  largely,  tannic  acid  or  an 
astringent  infusion  should  be  administered  internally;  for,  thoagh 
the  tannate  is  not  without  effect  on  the  system,  it  is  certainly  less 
rapidly  absorbed  than  the  soluble  salts. 

7.  Therapeutic  Application. 

It  is  an  undecided  question,  whether  Peruvian  bark  was  known 
as  a  medicine  to  the  aborigines  of  S.  America,  before  the  diaoovery 
of  the  country  by  Europeans.  Both  sides  of  the  question  have  the 
support  of  high  authority;  the  affirmative  being  maintained  hj 
Ruiz  and  Joseph  de  Jussieu,  and  the  negative  by  Humboldt  Leav- 
ing aside  some  absiird  stories  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  remedy  was  discovered  by  the  natives,  and  the  mysterioos 
secrecy  said  to  have  been  observed  by  them  in  relation  to  it,  the 
weight  of  probability  appears  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  its  indige- 
nous employment,  long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
traditions  in  the  country  were  to  this  effect;  and  it  scarcely  seems 
probable  that  a  people,  so  civilized  as  the  ancient  Peruvians,  shonld 
have  overlooked  a  remedy  so  abundant,  so  easy  of  access,  and  bo 
vitally  important  in  the  treatment  of  the  fevers  which  must  hate 
prevailed  among  them.  That  among  the  ignorant  and  degenerate 
natives,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Humboldt,  violent  prejudices 
should  have  existed  against  the  bark,  and  an  idea  been  entertained 
that  it  was  poisonous  instead  of  remedial,  can  hardly  be  admitted 
as  an  argument  against  this  view  of  the  subject;  as  a  similar  preju- 
dice may  be  found  among  the  vulgar,  even  in  the  most  enlightened 
countries,  where  the  remedy  is  much  employed,  and  highly  valued 
by  the  intelligent. 

Peruvian  bark,  either  of  itself,  or  in  some  one  of  its  preparations, 
is  calculated  to  meet  several  distinct  therapeutical  indications;  1.  as 
a  simple  tonic,  2.  as  an  antiperiodic  or  anti-intermittent,  S.  as  a  au- 
persedent,  and  4.  in  reference  to  its  secondary  sedative  properties. 
Of  these  I  shall  treat  severally,  premising  that  not  unfirequently 
two  or  more  of  these  indications  are  presented  conjointly  in  the 
same  disease. 

1.  As  A  Simple  Tonic.  For  this  purpose,  the  medicine  is  em- 
ployed in  small  doses,  repeated  several  times  a  day.  Difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  preferable  form  of  administration.    Some 
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ippose  tbat  the  tonic  property  resides  mainly,  if  not  exclasively,  in 
le  alkaloids;  others,  that  it  belongs  essentially  to  other  principles 
I  the  bark,  the  alkaloids  having  little  or  none  of  it;  while  a  third 
linion,  admitting  its  existence  in  quinia,  cinchonia,  &c.,  maintains 
lat  the  colonring  matters,  tannic  acid,  &c.,  associated  with  them  in 
le  bark,  so  modify  their  influence  as  to  render  the  conjoint  opera- 
on  of  all  considerably  more  effective  than  that  of  the  alkaloids 
one.  My  own  conviction,  derived  from  no  little  experience  with 
le  different  forms  of  preparation  of  Peruvian  bark,  is,  that  its 
tedicinal  powers  reside  almost  exclusively  in  the  alkaloids,  and, 
tough  the  form  of  combination  in  which  these  naturally  exist  may 
imewhat  modify  their  effects,  by  influencing  their  acceptability  to 
le  stomach,  or  the  facility  of  their  absorption  or  elimination,  yet 
lat  the  bark  itself,  wholly  deprived  of  them,  would  be  nearly  if 
ot  quite  medicinally  inert  and  useless.  The  general  experience 
30  corresponds,  I  suspect,  with  my  own;  as  quinia  and  its  asso- 
iated  alkaloids  have  to  a  considerable  extent  superseded,  even  in 
eSerence  to  tonic  effects,  the  use  of  bark,  and  of  the  various  pre* 
MffttioQS  most  completely  representing  it. 

The  medicine  may  be  used  in  simple  dehiltty  of  ilie  digestive  organs^ 
w  dyspepsia.  Bark,  in  substance,  is  too  apt  to  nauseate  and  oppress 
the  stomach  to  be  employed  advantageously  for  this  purpose ;  but 
reooarse  may  be  had  to  the  extract,  or  one  of  the  liquid  prepara- 
tioDa,  especially  the  compound  infusion  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
which,  in  great  debility  of  the  stomach  or  system,  may  sometimes 
^usefully  combined  with  the  simple  or  compound  tincture.  Sul- 
phite of  quinia,  however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  convenient 
puBparation.  Still,  it  is  in  no  respect  superior,  in  this  affection,  to 
^Bimple  bitters;  while  it  is  more  apt  to  oppress  the  stomach,  and 
^  therefore,  comparatively  little  used. 

la  general  ddnliiy^  however,  it  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the 
taiicB.  It  probably  owes  its  superiority,  in  this  condition,  over  the 
^ple  bitters,  to  the  greater  universality  of  its  action.  The  latter 
'^^fidjcines,  though  stimulant  to  the  digestive,  blood-making,  and 
B^tritive  functions,  have  little  influence  over  the  nervous  centres. 
Q^ia  acts  energetically  upon  these  centres,  and  extends,  through 
^^,  independently  of  its  direct  influence  upon  the  tissues,  a  pow- 
^q1  support  to  the  weakened  organic  functions. 

In  the  dAility  of  convalescence  it  acts  very  favourably.  In  pure 
^wnwth,  when  the  morbid  condition  exists  specially  in  the  blood, 
Without  obvious  deficiency  in  the  digestive  or  nutritive  powers,  or 
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in  nenrons  excitability,  as  often  happens  in  chlorosis,  qninia  d 
little  good;  the  appropriate  tonic  in  such  cases  being  iron.  Bat,ii 
that  debility  of  all  the  functions  which  is  apt  to  follow  the  agitation 
of  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  and  from  which  it  ofVe 
happens  that  the  unaided  system  rises  slowly  and  with  diflSculty,  no 
medicine  is  probably  more  efficient;  and,  if  along  with  this  com- 
dition  there  is  a  relative  deficiency  of  the  red  corpuscles,  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  chalybeates. 

When  debility  is  associated  with  any  organic  mischief,  as  in 
the  ulcerative  condition  left  by  inflammation  and  gangrene,  tho 
system  is  sometimes  so  prostrated  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on  the 
reparative  processes,  and  ultimately  sinks  unless  sustained.  The 
tendencies  are  towards  health,  but  the  power  to  act  duly  is  wanting. 
Under  these  circumstancQs,  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark,  io 
connexion  with  a  nutritious  diet,  are  highly  important. 

When  debility  is  produced  or  maintained  by  temporary  exhaast- 
ing  influences,  as  from  profuse  suppuration^  excessive  seereiicnj  or  pas^ 
sive  hemorrhage,  it  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance  to  support  the 
strength  until  the  discharge  has  ceased;  and  a  strong  indication  is 
offered,  in  such  cases,  for  quinia  or  bark  in  some  other  shape,  which 
may  oft;en  be  advantageously  combined  with  opiates  and  alcoholic 
stimulants,  especially  the  fermented  liquors.  Examples  of  this  kind, 
dependent  on  profuse  suppuration,  we  have  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  extensive  viflammation  of  the  ordinary  diaracteTj  whether  of  tto 
internal  organs  or  external  parts;  in  scrqfulcus  abscesses;  in  erysipe- 
las affecting  the  subcutaneous  tissue;  in  metastatic  abscess,  pfurnknt 
infection,  pyogenic  fever,  or  sttppurative  phld)itis ;  and  in  the  last  stage 
of  confluent  smallpox,  in  which  large  portions  of  the  surface  are 
bathed  in  pus,  and  subcutaneous  purulent  deposits  sometimes  fonn 
in  enormous  quantity. 

Of  exhaustion  from  excessive  secretion  we  hare  examples  in  tbe 
effects  of  colliquative  sweats,  diuresis,  and  diarrhoea,  and  in  oqpuw^ 
mucotis  discliarges  from  the  bronchial  tubes  and  urinary  passages.  In 
these  cases,  quinia  sometimes  acts  happily,  not  only  by  sustaining 
the  system  under  the  exhaustion,  but  by  correcting  the  excessiTe 
discharge,  which  itself  not  unfrequently  depends  on  a  pre-existing 
debility  and  relaxation.  But  astringents  are  generally  still  mora 
useful  here  than  quinia,  which  may  often  be  advantageously  asso* 
ciated  with  them ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  infusion,  decoctioD, 
tincture,  or  extract  of  bark  may  bo  more  useful  than  the  alkaloids^ 
in  consequence  of  the  tannic  acid  they  may  contain. 
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he  same  remark  is  applicable  to  passive  hemorrhages^  which  at 
I  de|>end  upon  and  increase  debility,  and  in  which  the  conjunc- 
of  astringents  with  the  preparations  of  bark  is  often  indicated. 
nother  condition  of  debility,  in  which  this  medicine  is  highly 
iceable,  is  that  prod  need  and  kept  up  by  some  directly  depress- 
agency,  independently  of  any  exhausting  discharge.  Such  are 
hose  conditions  of  the  system  in  which  extensive  gangrene  has 
tn  place,  or  even  a  small  degree  of  it,  if  in  one  of  the  internal 
vital  organs.  How  it  is  that  the  connexion  of  a  mortified  part 
1  living  tissue  should  produce  general  prostration  is  not  always 
Y  evident;  but  such  is  certainly  the  case,  even  where  there  has 
a  no  preceding  debility.  When  the  debility  gradually  ensues, 
Lis  attended  with  typhoid  symptoms,  there  has  probably  been  ab- 
ption  of  the  deleterious  matters  resulting  from  putrefaction,  and 
onsequent  contamination  of  the  blood.  But  frequently  the  result 
too  sudden  to  admit  of  this  explanation.  A  part  dies;  and 
most  instantaneously  the  pulse  becomes  feeble,  the  skin  cold,  the 
tvntenance  pale,  shrunken,  and  ghastly ;  and,  though  reaction  to 
eertain  extent  may  take  place,  yet  the  energies  of  the  system  are 
in  depressed,  and  continue  so  more  or  less  until  the  offending 
Wise  is  removed.  Possibly  a  depressing  effect  from  the  dead  matter 
pon  the  adjoining  nerves  may  be  reflected  to  the  system,  through 
Iw  nervous  centres,  in  the  same  manner  as  local  irritation.  But, 
«we\rcr  produced^  the  debility  exists,  and  often  requires  the  inter- 
BPcnce  of  tonics  and  other  stimulants  to  support  life,  and  give  the 
•rti  power  to  throw  off  the  offending  cause.  Certainly,  among  the 
OBics  there  is  none  so  efficient  for  this  purpose  as  cinchona.  So 
J«»eficial  is  it,  that  an  idea  formerly  prevailed  that  it  possessed  a 
'witive  and  peculiar  property  of  checking  or  obviating  mortifi- 
'•tion  and  putrescency.  At  present,  however,  this  idea  is  not  ad- 
'^Jtted.  All  that  the  bark  can  do  is  to  sustain  the  failing  energies; 
^  this  it  is  perhaps  better  able  to  do  than  others,  because  of  its 
*iDUilating  influence  on  those  very  nervous  centres  through  which 
*  depressing  impression  is  propagated. 

fe  the  gangrenous  cases  in  which  a  pre-existing  condition  of 
ystein,  or  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  has  caused  the  mortifica- 
•00,  there  is  a  double  indication  for  the  tonic.  Hence,  the  prepa- 
Wfens  of  bark  have  always  been  among  the  most  approved 
^Oicdies  in  anthrax,  gangrasna  oris,  malignant  sore  throat  with  or 
ithout  scarlet  fever,  and  erysipelas  with  sloughing  of  (he  subcutaneous 
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Another  large  list  of  diseases,  in  which  debility,  depending  on  a 
direct  sedative  inflaence,  indicates  the  use  of  bark  antil  the  depress- 
ing cause  shall  cease  to  act,  are  the  typhoid  affections.  In  these, 
either  the  morbific  cause  itself,  or  the  depraved  state  of  the  blood 
resulting  from  it,  acts  with  a  special  influence  on  the  brain,  pro- 
ducing dulness,  stupor,  low  delirium,  and  other  evidences  of 
cerebral  debility.  Cinchona,  therefore,  is  specially  called  for,  both 
for  its  excitant  action  on  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  acts.  7)/phus  fever ^  the  advanced  stages  of  typhoid  or  enlerk 
fever,  scarlatina  particularly  of  the  anginose  and  malignant  varietieiy 
malignant  smallpox  and  erysipelas,  and  even  the  phlegmasisd  when 
they  assume  the  typhoid  condition,  as  typhoid  pneumonia  anddysa^ 
tery,  are  often  usefully  treated  with  this  pervading  and  powerfal 
tonic.  Though  of  itself  insufficient  to  support  strength  in  many  of 
these  cases,  and  therefore  requiring  the  aid  of  more  potent  stimo- 
lants,  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  opium,  and  the  alcoholic  liquids, 
it  gives  a  durability  of  impression,  and  power  of  resistance,  not 
equally  obtainable  from  these  agents,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
fully  replaced  by  any  one  or  all  of  them. 

In  protracted  diseases,  particularly  those  of  a  febrile  character, 
though  perhaps  sthenic  in  the  beginning,  the  vital  forces  are  gradu- 
ally impaired  by  their  over-exercise,  and  a  state  of  debility  ensoes 
requiring  tonic  treatment  Here  too  the  preparations  of  bark  are 
the  most  efficient.  It  is  highly  important  to  know  when  exactly 
the  period  for  this  treatment  has  arrived;  for,  if  prematurely  em- 
ployed, it  may  injuriously  aggravate  the  excitement.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  occurrence  of  night-sweats,  under  these  circum- 
stances, offers  one  of  the  best  criteria  of  the  new  condition.  When 
a  patient  with  a  febrile  disease,  not  having  been  especially  afi^ted 
with  diaphoresis,  begins  to  sweat  profusely  whenever  he  sleeps,  and  on^ 
then,  I  consider  the  symptom  as  an  almost  sure  sign  of  debility; 
and  quinia,  though  previously  contraindicated,  may  now  be  used 
with  safety  and  advantage.  This  condition  is  quite  different  from 
the  typhoid.  In  both  there  is  debility ;  but  in  the  latter,  it  is  con- 
nected essentially  with  depravation  of  the  blood;  in  the  former,  it  is 
merely  the  result  of  an  over-exercise  and  consequent  exhaustion 
of  the  vital  forces,  and  the  blood  is  no  otherwise  diseased  than  as 
it  may  be  deficient  in  quantity,  either  considered  generally,  or  in 
relation  to  the  red  corpuscles.  My  attention  has  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  condition  as  it  occurs  in  acute  rheumatism,  in  which 
it  is  not  very  uncommon,  though  the  disease  may  still  be  associated 
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1th  considerable  pain  and  swelling  in  the  joints.  Whenever 
ight-sweats  take  place  in  that  disease,  I  invariably  employ  qninia, 
id  almost  uniformly  with  favourable  effects,  not  only  checking 
le  excessive  sweating,  but  very  much  ameliorating  if  not  promptly 
iring  the  rheumatism  itself.  I  have  been  •^ long  in  the  habit  of 
nploying  and  recommending  this  practice ;  for  many  years,  in- 
Bed,  before  the  recent  revival  of  an  old  method  of  treating  acute 
leomatism  by  Peruvian  bark. 

Various  derangements  of  health  which  have  been  classed  to- 
other under  the  designation  of  cacheciicj  the  only  common  charac- 
m  of  which  are  chronic  debility,  and  a  not  well  understood 
epravity  of  system,  in  which  the  blood  is  probably  always 
ivolved,  such  as  syphilis  in  its  advanced  stages,  scro/ula,  and  vari- 
18  obstinate  cataneous  eruptions,  including  ecthyma,  rupia,  and 
apdtgo,  are  not  unfrequently  benefited  by  quinia,  in  conjunction 
ith  certain  alterative  remedies,  as  iodine,  mercury,  and  arsenic. 
Under  this  head  may  perhaps  also  be  ranked  the  use  of  quinia  in 
fdarged spleen,  especially  when  following  miasmatic  fevers,  or  occur- 
ing  in  malarious  regions.  Some  ascribe  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine, 
n  these  cases,  to  a  property  which  they  suppose  it  to  possess  of 
iiwctly  contracting  the  spleen.  But  quite  as  probably  it  is  ascrib- 
ddeto  an  alteration,  under  the  tonic  influence  of  the  remedy,  of  that 
«»dition  of  system,  and  especially  perhaps  of  the  blood,  which 
<^Dated  and  sustains  the  affection.  In  many  instances  of  en- 
^ged  spleen  of  a  different  origin,  even  when  there  is  no  reason  to 
•wpect  cancer,  tubercle,  or  other  incurable  heterologous  formation, 
^idnia  proves,  as  I  have  oflen  witnessed,  wholly  inoperative. 

2.  As  AN  Antipkriodic,  or  Anti-intermittbnt.  No  remedy  ap- 
pfoiches  Peruvian  bark  in  antiperiodic  powers.  There  is  scarcely  a 
wbt  that,  for  its  peculiar  properties  in  this  respect,  it  is  indebted 
^Qsively  to  its  alkaloid  constituents,  and  that  everything  which 
"^rtcan  do,  can  be  effected  by  quinia.  Indeed,  in  consequence  of 
oQng  less  offensive  to  the  stomach,  the  latter  is  the  more  effective  of 
^tvro,  where  a  strong  impression  is  necessary,  or  when  the  affection 
^  oomplicated  with  gastric  irritability.  In  all  regularly  intermit' 
te  or  periodic  diseases,  quinia  may  be  considered  as  an  almost 
^^vtain  remedy;  at  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a 
^  which  has  not  yielded  to  it,  since  the  management  of  this 
^^lodicine  has  been  well  understood.  But  it  is  not  all  diseases 
<^rring  paroxysmally  that  belong  to  the  category  here  referred 
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to.    To  oome  under  the  head  of  regular  intermittent  diseases,  the 
affection  must  occur  about  the  same  hour,  at  the  interval  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days,  one,  two,  or  more,  without  any  positive  or 
recognizable  disease,  in  the  period  between  the  paroxysms,  by  which 
they  can  be  reproduced.    In  other  words,  the  complaint  must  be  at 
once  idiopathic,  and  regularly  periodic.    Hectic  feyer,  therefore, 
though  it  has  paroxysms  closely  resembling  those  of  intermittent 
fever,  does  not  belong  to  the  class  referred  to;  because  it  depends 
upon  an  ever-present  organic  source  of  irritation,  and  its  paroxysms 
are  irregular  in  their  recurrence.    Epilepsy  and  hysteria  are  equally 
excluded,  though  both  paroxysmal,  because  often  dependent  on  f^ 
constant  though  perhaps  concealed  lesion,  and  almost  always  raoro 
or  less  irregular.    But  even  these  affections,  or  imitations  of  them* 
when  purely  functional,  and  occurring  at  regular  periods  of  one  or 
a  few  days,  will  yield  for  a  time  to  the  antiperiodic  treatment. 
Indeed  this  treatment  is,  in  its  nature,  essentially  temporary;  its 
only  effect  being  to  guard   the  system  against    the  recurring' 
paroxysms,  not  to  secure  future  immunity,  when  its  direct  influenoo 
has  ceased.    If,  therefore,  there  should  be  some  cause  in  operation 
capable  of  inducing  a  paroxysm  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  still 
liable  to  an   attack  afler  apparent  cure,   supposing   the  direct 
influence  of  the  remedy  to  have  been  withdrawn.    Hence,  even  in 
ordinary  intermittent  fevers,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  the 
paroxysms  recur,  at  a  somewhat  varying  period,  after  the  suspension 
of  the  antiperiodic  treatment.    All  that  we  can  accomplish,  then, 
by  this  treatment,  is  to  prevent  the  recurring  paroxysms  so  long  tf 
the  remedy  acts.    If,  in  the  meantime,  the  cause  cease  to  operate^ 
or  the  susceptibility  to  its  influence  no  longer  exist,  when  the 
chain  of  morbid  association,  or  the  force  of  habit  is  broken,  a  per- 
manent cure  is  effected;  if  not,  the  disease  is  liable  to  return,  and 
may  continue  to  do  so  until  the  cause  is  at  length  removed,  or 
the  system  becomes  insensible  to  its  influence,  as  it  does  in  time  to 
noxious  agencies  in  general,  wjien  not  fatal  in  their  effects,  or 
applied  in  increased  quantity  or  force. 

Intemnttent  fever  is  a  disease  in  which  quinia  exhibits,  probably, 
its  most  extraordinary  powers.  Before  the  discovery  of  Peruvian 
bark,  some  of  the  forms  of  this  affection  were  extremely  embarrass- 
ing to  physicians,  and  an  obstinate  quartan  was  scarcely  less  dreaded 
than  pulmonary  consumption.  Afterwards  it  was  found  in  general 
to  be  very  manageable  under  the  new  remedy;  but  cases  were  now 
and  then  met  with  which  resisted  its  influence,  in  consequence 
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ometimes  of  insunnountable  obstacles  to  its  administration  in  the 
idinarj  quantity,  or  to  its  retention  when  administered,  and  some- 
imes  of  the  impossibility  of  introducing  into  the  system  a  quantity 
u^  enough  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  the  case.  But,  since  the 
itroduction  of  quinia  into  use,  the  disease  may  be  considered  as 
ompletely  under  command,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  any  single 
ttack.  The  only  requisitions  are,  that  the  remedy  be  administered 
Q  BufBcient  quantity,  and  at  the  proper  time.  If  upon  trial  a  cer- 
lin  amount  is  not  found  to  answer,  it  must  be  increased ;  and  no 
iiaiitation  should  be  put  to  this  increase,  except  the  production  of 
the  desired  effect,  or  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  serious  mischief 
to  the  patient  The  general  rule  is  to  give  enough  to  affect  the 
cerebral  centres  decidedly,  as  indicated  by  the  buzzing  or  roaring 
IB  the  ears,  or  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  deafness. 

The  question  at  once  presents  itself,  whether  any  previous  pre- 
paration is  necessary,  and,  if  any,  what?    Formerly  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  anticipate  the  antiperiodic  by  an  emetic.    Experience 
lias  shown  this  to  be  unnecessary  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances. 
Should,  however,  the  attack  surprise  the  system  with  the  stomach 
loaded,  and  evidences  of  gastric  irritation  at  the  same  time  exist,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  aid  nature  in  getting  rid  of  the  offending  mat- 
ter, by  means  of  warm  water,  or  warm  chamomile  tea  drank  freely, 
or  if  necessary  by  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha.    Ordinarily  the  only  pre- 
liminary measure  desirable  is  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels.    In 
m^Dt  cases,  where  it  is  important  to  produce  the  antiperiodic  im- 
P^ttsioD  as  soon  as  possible,  even  this  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
^  administration  of  the  quinia  commenced  at  once.     I  think, 
Iv^wever,  that  it  is  generally  best  to  begin  with  a  cathartic,  in  order 
to  remove  any  possibly  offending  matter  from  the  bowels,  to  unload 
^  portal  circulation,  and  thus  promote  the  absorption  of  the  medj- 
^oe.   If  the  liver  is  torpid,  a  portion  of  calomel  or  blue  mass 
^\i.  be  given  with  the  cathartic. 

Another  question  to  be  decided  is,  how  far  the  treatment  is  to 
1*  influenced  by  any  existing  complication  of  the  intermittent  fever. 
^^  have  supposed  that  a  coexisting  inflammation  contraindicates 
the  use  of  quinia,  and  that  the  inflammation  should  be  subdued 
Wore  commencing  with  the  administration  of  that  medicine.  I 
We  long  been  of  a  contrary  opinion.  If  the  inflammation  is  in- 
'Qfficient  to  sustain  a  febrile  excitement  between  the  paroxystps, 
fttt  is,  to  convert  the  intermittent  into  a  remittent,  it  is  either 
periodical  itself  and  obeys  the  laws  of  periodical  diseases  in  general, 
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or  is  insufficient  to  be  materially  aggravated  by  the  stimulant 
properties  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  Indeed,  the  general  stimulation 
of  the  paroxysm  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  medicine,  and 
consequently  much  more  likely  to  aggravate  the  inflammation.  It 
would  seem  clear,  therefore,  that  by  interrupting  the  paroxysms, 
we  must,  instead  of  aggravating,  really  relieve  the  inflammation,  by 
removing  the  most  powerful  source  of  excitement.  If  theory  jus- 
tifies the  use  of  the  antiperiodic  under  these  circumstances,  expe- 
rience is  no  less  decidedly  in  its  favour.  I  have  never  known  the 
inflammation,  attendant  on  a  perfect  intermittent,  to  be  increased  by 
the  use  of  quinia;  I  have  not  known  it  to  prevent  the  antiperiodic 
medicine  from  having  its  due  effect;  while  I  have  observed  thit 
the  inflammation  is  mitigated,  and  indeed  often  ceases,  almost  im* 
mediately  upon  the  interruption  of  the  paroxysms ;  and  I  believa 
that  my  experience,  upon  these  points,  coincides  with  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  practitioners  in  the  miasmatic  districts  of  th» 
United  States.  I  am,  indeed,  prepared  to  go  further,  and  to  stils 
that  the  same  thing  is  true,  in  a  great  degree,  even  where  the  in- 
flammation is  sufficient  to  maintain  some  degree  of  fever  between, 
the  paroxysms;  but,  in  such  cases,  I  should  premise  bloodlettings 
general  or  topical,  or  both,  when  apparently  called  for  by  the 
severity  of  the  local  disease,  and  permitted  by  the  state  of  the  pulsk 
The  same  reasoning  applies  here  as  in  the  former  case ;  the  stimu* 
lation  of  the  paroxysm  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  medicine; 
and  experience  equally  confirms  its  justness  by  the  result  There 
are  only  two  instances,  in  which  I  would  admit  of  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule;  namely,  when  the  cerebral  centres,  which  are 
especially  susceptible  to  the  stimulant  influence  of  quinia,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  is  liable  to  be  irritated  by 
it,  are  the  seat  of  the  inflammation ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  though 
I  might  not  administer  the  medicine  by  the  stomach,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  give  it  freely  by  the  rectum.  If  inflammatory  oom{di* 
cation  offer  no  contra-indication  to  the  use  of  quinia  in  intermittent 
fever,  I  know  of  no  other  impediment,  unless  it  may  be  active  cert' 
bral  congestion^  which  should  if  possible  be  removed,  prior  to  its 
employment. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  proper  period  for  the  administration 
of  quinia.  Some  give  it  indiscriminately  at  all  periods  of  the  dis- 
ease, without  reference  to  pyrexia  or  apyrexia;  but  the  greet 
majority  confine  its  employment  to  the  intermission,  and,  as  I 
think,  correctly,  unless  in  certain  cases  of  pernicious  fever,  where  it 
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of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  approaching  paroxysm  should 

prevented,  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  intermis- 

n  may  be  too  short  for  the  purpose.    In  the  first  place,  there  is 

necessity  for  giving  the  quinia  during  the  paroxysm;   and, 

x>ndly,  though  it  may  often  be  given  with  impunity,  yet  there  is 

rays  some  risk  of  aggravating  into  positive  inflammation  any 

e^xisting  tendency  to  it  in  the  brain  or  the  stomach,  or  of  causing 

Insion  of  blood  in  cases  of  active  cerebral  congestion.    In  the 

ae  pemkums  variety^  in  which  the  great  danger  arises  from  de- 

etive  or  perverted  innervation  of  the  vital  organs,  and  there  is 

ttle  tendency  to  active  congestion  or  inflammation,  the  risk  from 

oinia  in  the  paroxysm  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  while  the  loss 

f  time  in  withholding  it  may  be  fatal.    There  is  one  caution, 

lowever,  which  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  quinia  during  the 

pemicioofl  paroxysm ;  namely,  never  to  give  it  so  largely,  in  the 

oold  stage,  as  to  induce  its  secondary  sedative  effect,  and  thus  add 

to  ihe  prostration,  which  is  often  itself  very  alarming,  and  not  un- 

freqnently  fatal.    Admitting  then  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 

BDodicine  should  be  given  only  in  the  intermission,  we  have  still  to 

determine  at  what  time,  during  this  period,  we  are  to  begin  with 

i^  and  when  to  suspend  it.    Without  referring  particularly  to  the 

Virions  shades  of  opinion  among  authors  on  this  point,  I  will 

nttrdy  state  my  own,  based  upon  what  is  known  of  the  action  of 

qoinia,  and  upon  personal  observation,  that  the  best  plan  is  to  com- 

iMce  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  paroxysm,  and  to 

<xmtinue,  with  repeated  doses,  until  within  about  an  hour  of  its 

expected  recurrence,  so  that,  at  the  time  referred  to,  the  system 

>tty  be  under  the  full  influence  of  the  medicine. 

I  prefer  the  exhibition  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  in  small  doses, 

'^Bpeated  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two,  to  the  use  of  the  full  quan- 

%,  required  for  a  single  intermission,  in  one  or  a  very  few  doses. 

We  thus  incur  less  risk  of  irritating  the  stomach,  or  over-exciting 

^  brain,  while  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  modify  the  dose,  if  the 

^^^  should  be  unexpectedly  and  unnecessarily  severe.    The  ab- 

*^ioQ  is  probably  also  more  complete,  and  the  whole  amount 

^^fioesBary  for  the  required  effect  diminished.    But  there  are  cir- 

^'^UBstances  which  justify,  and  even  demand  a  departure  from  the 

S^ral  rule;  as  when  the  intermission  is  very  short,  or  when  it 

^QFB  at  night,  so  that  a  frequent  administration  might  interrupt 

ilcep,  and  in  this  way  injure  the  patient.    In  such  cases,  the  whole 

^Qtntity  may  be  given  in  one,  two,  or  three  doses;  care  being 
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taken  to  throw  the  medicine  mainlj  into  the  earlier  period  of  th 
apyrexia;  as,  if  withheld  until  immediately  before  the  paroxysm 
time  is  not  allowed  for  its  absorption  and  full  operation,  while,  eve^^ 
if  confined  entirely  to  the  earlier  period,  as  its  action  continaes  fc::::::^^^ 
many  hours,  this  may  be  in  full  force  at  the  time  required. 

Used  in  the  method  above  pointed  out,  sulphate  of  quinia     ^ 
capable  of  interrupting  almost  any  case  of  intermittent  fever,  fro 727 
the  mildest  to  the  most  violent.    But  different  quantities  are  re- 
quired in  different  varieties  of  the  disease.    The  purely  irritative 
intermittent,  occurring  independently  of  miasmatic  influence,  and 
sometimes  ceasing  spontaneously  after  a  few  paroxysms,  may 
usually  be  checked  by  from  six  to  twelve  grains,  given  in  each  in- 
termission.    The  ordinary  miasmatic  intermittent,  though  it  will 
sometimes  yield  to  the  same  quantity,  is  much  more  effectively 
treated  with  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  grains  in  the  same  time. 
The  pernicious  form  of  the  same  affection  cannot  be  trusted  to 
less  than  from  twenty  to  sixty  grains.    The  great  rule,  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  medicine,  is  to  give  enough  to  produce  an  obvioas 
impression  on  the  brain,  and  to  maintain  that  impression  until 
every  vestige  of  a  paroxysm  shall  have  ceased.    In  many  instances, 
the  disease  is  at  once  arrested,  and  there  is  no  return  of  the  parox- 
ysm, especially  if  the  required  impression  has  been  produced  some 
hours  before  the  period  for  its  recurrence.    More  frequently,  per- 
haps, one  paroxysm  occurs,  though  with  mitigated  severity,  and 
the  succession  is  arrested  at  the  second.    Rarely  does  the  disease 
pass  on  to  a  third.    Sometimes,  instead  of  having  been  quite  aet 
aside,  the  paroxysm  returns  in  a  very  mild  or  partial  form,  withoot 
a  distinct  chill,  and  with  very  little  fever,  and  altogether  so  slight 
that,  in  itself,  it  would  scarcely  attract  attention.    It  is  important, 
however,  as  indicating  that  the  disease  is  not  yet  arrested,  and  that, 
unless  the  impression  of  the  medicine  is  maintained,  the  paroxysms 
may  again  assume  their  original  severity.    It  is  not  impossible  that 
a  quotidian,  which  has  been  once  interrupted,  may  return  on  the 
following  day  as  a  tertian;  and,  in  like  manner,  a  broken  tertian 
may  assume  the  quartan  type.    These  results  may  be  guarded 
against  by  continuing  the  quinia  beyond  the  period  for  the  tertian 
or  quartan  paroxysm ;  though  they  are  so  rare  that  this  oaatioo 
may  generally  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  plan  only  put  in  force  in 
cases  presenting  this  peculiarity.    As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the 
medicine  may  be  omitted  immediately  after  the  complete  interrup- 
tion of  the  paroxysms.    It  is  of  no  advantage  to  continue  with  it 
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fularly  afterwards,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  septenary,  or  bi- 
itenarj  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  to  which  the  disease  is  lia- 
5 ;  for  a  smaller  daily  amount  than  that  originally  necessary  for 
resting  the  disease,  cannot  be  depended  on  for  preventing  these 
;iims ;  and  to  persist  in  the  use  of  so  large  a  quantity  may  ren- 
T  the  system  at  length  insusceptible  to  its  operation.  The  best 
AH  for  checking  the  weekly  or  bi-weekly  returns,  the  latter  of 
rhich  are  by  far  the  most  common,  is,  I  think,  to  ascertain  at 
vhat  period,  in  any  particular  case,  the  paroxysm  is  disposed  to 
ncnr,  and  to  anticipate  this  by  giving  the  patient,  during  the 
two  days  preceding  that  period,  as  much  as  was  at  first  neces- 
nry  to  interrupt  the  disease;  and  to  pursue  this  course  every  week 
tfterwards  for  one  or  two  months,  or  longer  if  necessary.  The 
intemipted  use  of  the  medicine  prevents  the  system  from  becoming 
Meutomed  to  it;  and,  after  a  time,  the  disposition  of  the  disease  to 
ncur  ceases. 

Writers  speak  of  latent  intermUtent  fever^  in  which  the  disease  is 
■ttBked  under  other  forms.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  chill  and  per- 
^ntioQ  without  fever,  or  a  headache  with  loss  of  appetite,  mal- 
W,  &c.,  recurring  at  the  regular  day  and  hour ;  or  the  effects  of 
^  cause  may  be  shown  in  an  attack  of  violent  periodical  neuralgia, 
or  some  special  local  affection,  as  diarrhoea  or  dysentery;  and  all 
■wh  cases  will  yield  to  the  antiperiodic  treatment  quite  as  readily 
tt  the  regular  disease.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity 
forconsiderittg  these  affections  as  masked  intermittent  fever.  They 
>n  simply  different  morbid  results  of  the  same  cause,  and,  like 
intermittent  fever  itself,  are  not  exclusively  of  miasmatic  origin, 
^  may  result  also  from  other  causes.  But,  whatever  may  be  their 
wwce,  they  are  equally  amenable  to  the  antiperiodic  treatment. 

hkmittent  neuralgia  is  probably,  next  to  intermittent  fever,  the 
'***  frequent  form  of  regular  periodical  disease.  It  may  attack 
•'^'W  any  part  of  the  body,  internal  or  external.    I  have  seen  it, 

*  Aink,  most  frequently  in  or  about  the  eye.  Sometimes  there  is 
'^BHon  to  believe  that  it  is  the  efiect  of  marsh  miasm;  but  I  have 
**  it  much  more  frequently  quite  independent  of  this  cause.     It 

•  often  probably  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  character,  sometimes 
•ppirently  the  result  of  debility,  occurring  in  the  convalescence 
^^  other  diseases;  but  quite  as  often,  its  source  cannot  be  satis- 
^chffily  traced*  I  have  never  witnessed  a  case  of  this  kind,  if 
'l^nnected  with  organic  disease,  which  has  not  yielded  to  sul- 
phite of  quinia.    The  ordinary  doses  of  this  medicine  used  in  inter- 
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mittent  fever  will  often  cure  it;  but  tbej  will  often  also  fail.  Not 
unfrequentlj  double  the  quantity,  and  sometimes  even  triple  is 
necessary  to  produce  tbe  desired  effect. 

Intermittent  headache^  especially  hemicrania^  may  be  considered  as 
closely  analogous  with  neuralgia,  and  is  treated  in  the  same  way. 
But  organic  lesions  of  the  brain  are  not  unfrequently  attended  with 
severe  pain  in  the  head,  assuming  a  somewhat  regular  periodical 
character,  and  liable,  without  caution,  to  be  mistaken  for  pure  func- 
tional neuralgia.  In  these  cases,  quinia  may  sometimes  afford  par- 
tial relief;  but  it  is  frequently  quite  powerless,  at  least  in  any 
quantity  in  which  I  have  ventured  to  prescribe  it;  and,  I  believe, 
may  do  harm  by  over-exciting  the  already  irritated  nervous  ooi- 
tres. 

Rheumatism  and  Gout  are  not  unfrequently  intermittent,  in  their 
nervous  forms,  whether  as  neuralgia,  or  painless  disorder  of  func- 
tion; and  sometimes,  also,  in  their  inflammatory  state.  In  either 
case,  they  yield  in  general  readily  to  quinia. 

The  various  neuroses  occasionally  assume  the  same  regularity  d 
recurrence.  Epileptic  convulsions,  in  general  so  intractable,  may 
be  treated  with  quinia  with  good  hope  of  success,  when  they  occur 
regularly,  for  any  length  of  time,  at  the  same  hour  daily,  or  CTCiy 
other  day.  The  same  may  be  said  of  hysteria.  Cramps^  internal 
spasmodic  affections^  asthma^  nervous  cough,  and  amaurosisj  are  other 
complaints  occasionally  periodical  in  their  character,  and,  in  that 
state,  curable  by  the  great  antiperiodic  remedy. 

Hemorrhages  are  said  also  to  be  sometimes  regularly  intermittent, 
and  remediable  in  the  same  way. 

The  fact  is  undoubtedly  true  of  certain  complaints  of  an  appa* 
rently  inflammatory  character.  Among  these,  aptithalmia  is  men- 
tioned; but,  considering  the  frequency  of  neuralgia  of  the  eye,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  these  cases  of  apparent  inflammation  are 
little  more  than  active  congestion,  sustained  by  the  extreme  nervous 
irritation,  and  subsiding  when  that  ceases.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
diarrhoea  periodical,  and  in  that  condition  yielding  to  quinia;  bat  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  afiection  is  inflammatory) 
or  merely  irritative.  One  of  the  most  apparently  violent  attacks 
of  dysentery  which  I  ever  saw  proved  to  be  regularly  periodical 
The  case  occurred  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  At  my  first  visiti 
the  man  was  seemingly  very  ill,  complained  excessively  of  pain» 
was  constantly  going  to  stool  with  the  characteristic  dysenteric 
discharges,  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  great  danger  of  his  lif^ 
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ext  day  he  was  almost  well ;  and  I  supposed  that  the  disease  had 
elded  to  the  measures  employed.   On  the  following  day,  however, 
returned  with  all  its  former  violence,  and  subsided  again  as 
(fore.    There  were  several  similar  paroxysms.    Convinced  that  it 
18  periodical,  I  gave  sulphate  of  quinia  very  largely  in  the  inter- 
ission,  and  almost  immediately  checked  the  disease.    The  proba- 
lity,  however,  I  think,  is  that,  in  all  these  regularly  intermittent 
iflammations,  the  nervous  element  of  the  disease  is  predominant, 
od  that  the  vascular  disturbance  is  directly  dependent  upon  it.  In 
oany  cases,  however,  of  apparent  intermittent  inflammation,  espe< 
dally  of  the  lungs,  the  local  affection  is  a  mere  appendage  of  a 
miasmatic  fever,  being  lighted  up  by  the  general  vascular  excite- 
ment of  the  paroxysm,  acting  probably  upon  a  predisposition  to 
inflammation  in  the  organ  affected.    But,  whether  its  origin  be  as 
here  supposed  or  not,  it  yields  with  great  facility  to  quinia,  when 
there  is  proof  that  the  inflammation  is  quite  absent  during  the 
period  of  the  apparent  intermission. 

In  regular  remittent  diseases,  quinia  is  scarcely  less  efficient  than 
in  intermittents.  In  this  category,  however,  are  not  included  all 
iflbctions  having  the  remittent  character.  In  consequence  of  the 
T&rying  excitability  of  the  system,  almost  all  complaints,  perhaps 
it  may  be  said  all  complaints  of  any  considerable  duration,  are  more 
or  less  remittent,  even  though  the  cause  may  be  constantly  ope- 
ning. But  to  constitute  a  regular  remittent,  in  the  sense  here 
^tended,  there  must  be  a  paroxysm  recurring  daily,  or  every  other 
^7,  at  regular  intervals;  and,  though  the  morbid  action  may  con- 
^ue,  in  a  moderated  degree,  throughout  the  intervening  period,  yet 
it  is  rather  a  prolongation  of  the  paroxysm,  than  a  continuous  and 
"^ned  effect  of  the  action  of  the  cause.  It  is  as  if  the  cause 
<>perated  only  paroxysmally,  and  the  disturbance  of  system  pro- 
Qoced  by  it  did  not  subside  completely  before  the  period  arrived 
^the  recurrence  of  its  action.  These  diseases,  then,  are  not  con- 
tiBooas  affections,  undergoing  occasional  exacerbation  and  remis- 
sion; but  consist  of  successive  paroxysms,  more  or  less  intercurrent. 
Ibey  are  closely  analogous  to  intermittent  disease,  and  are  sub- 
ouBsive  to  the  same  antiperiodic  treatment. 

The  most  important  of  these  diseases  is  the  miasmatic  remittent, 
or  common  bilious  fever.  In  this  complaint,  sulphate  of  quinia  is  a 
!DOflt  efficient  remedy.  Whenever  a  decided  remission  is  observed, 
ifter  due  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  of  the  stomach  if  necessary. 
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it  may  be  given  in  quantities  similar  to  those  administered  in  intez*- 
mittent  fever,  and  will  not  often  fail.    In  the  pernioions  variety  €:>1 
remittent  fever,  or  when  pernicious  symptoms  supervene  in  a  caae 
before  simple,  it  is  all-important,  and,  indeed,  is  the  only  remedy  on 
which  reliance  can  be  placed.    As  in  the  pernicious  intermittem^ 
the  quantity  should  be  double,  or  even  triple  that  given  in  tlie 
milder  form  of  the  disease.    In  this  affection,  it  is  of  vast  import- 
ance that  no  time  should  be  lost    The  next  paroxysm  may  very 
possibly  prove  fatal,  unless  prevented.    Nothing,  therefore,  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  sulphate  of  qoinia,  upon 
the  first  occurrence  of  signs  of  remission ;  and  sometimes  it  might 
be  advisable  not  to  wait  for  this  period,  but,  when  the  nature  of 
the  disease  is  well  ascertained,  to  have  recourse  to  the  antiperiodic, 
by  anticipation,  oven  in  the  paroxysm ;  for  the  tendency  here  is  aot 
to  active  congestion  or  inilamroation,  but  rather  to  nervous  prostra- 
tion and  passive  congestion,  and  there  is  little  probability  of  serioua 
injury  to  the  brain,  or  other  vital  organ.    In  some  instances  it  is 
difficult  to  retain  the  remedy,  on  account  of  great  irritability  of  sto- 
mach.   It  should  not  be  omitted  on  this  account,  but  given  not- 
withstanding, in  the  hope  that  a  portion  at  least  may  be  retained; 
and  its  retention  may  be  aided  by  the  simultaneous  administratioD 
of  opiates,  and  by  the  application  of  a  sinapism  to  the  epigastriam. 
The  remedy  should  also,  under  such  circumstances,  be  additionally 
employed  as  an  enema  with  opium,  and  as  an  application  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  by  the  endermic  method. 

In  regular  remittent  neuralgia,  also,  the  best  efifects  may  be  ex- 
pected from  sulphate  of  quinia,  given  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
intermittent  form  of  the  disease. 

Preventive  Influence,  Upon  the  same  principles  as  those  on  which 
periodical  diseases  may  be  cured,  they  may  also  be  prevented  by 
sulphate  of  quinia.  There  is  no  prophylactic  measure  against  the 
miasmatic  fevers  at  all  comparable  in  efficacy  to  the  use  of  this 
medicine.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  impression 
on  the  system  which  prevents  the  return  of  the  paroxysms,  will 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  first.  Experience  has  established 
the  correctness  of  this  inference.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  gi^ 
twice  every  week,  in  divided  doses,  a  quantity  equid  to  that  re- 
quired for  the  interruption  of  the  disease  when  formed.  From  ten 
to  fifteen  grains,  in  doses  of  two  grains  every  two  hours,  will  pro- 
bably answer  the  purpose.    I  am  not  sure  that  the  same  amouot 
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fen  weekly  will  not  be  sufficient,  considering  the  tendency  to 
plenary  periods  which  characterizes  the  relapses  of  the  disease. 
In  the  irregular  intermittent  diseases^  such  as  hectic  ftver^  for  ex- 
iple,  sulphate  of  quinia,  given  in  the  same  manner  as  in  regular 
termittents,  will  often  check  the  paroxysms ;  but  cannot  be  relied 
I  even  for  this  purpose,  and  is  generally  quite  inadequate  to  the 
LTe.  The  cause  of  these  affections  is  generally  continuous  in  its 
:tion,  and  is  always,  therefore,  lying  in  wait  to  renew  its  assaults, 
lough  sometimes  temporarily  restrained.  In  hectic  fever,  the 
ervoQS  centres,  through  which  the  sources  of  irritation  operate  in 
^Toducing  the  paroxysm,  may  be  rendered  insensible  for  a  time  to 
heir  influence;  but,  as  soon  as  the  protective  force  is  withdrawn, 
Iv  cause  again  operates;  and,  if  the  quinia  be  given  constantly, 
he  system  at  length  becomes  insensible  to  its  effects,  and  its  reme- 
luQ  power  ceases. 

Nciiure  of  the  Aniiperiodic  Action,  Various  theories  have  been 
Moached  to  explain  the  antiperiodic  eflect  of  Peruvian  bark, 
lost  of  them  are  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  One  of  the  most 
t>UQ8ible,  in  reference  to  the  miasmatic  intermittents  and  remittents, 
*  that  the  alkaloids  have  th^  property  of  neutralizing  the  poison 
tu  the  system.  But  this  is  not  tenable ;  as  quinia  cures  the  irrita- 
tive 4ntermittents  even  more  readily  than  the  miasmatic;  and,  if 
were  be  any  disposed  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  former  afifection, 
we  argument  will  still  hold;  for  intermittent  neuralgia,  which 
often  occurs  where  there  can  be  no  possible  suspicion  of  the 
^Qence  of  marsh  miasms,  even  in  the  midst  of  cities  the  air  of 
which  serves  as  a  protection  against  these  miasms,  will  yet  almost 
^variably  yield  to  the  same  remedy. 

I  know  no  better  explanation  of  the  antiperiodic  property,  than 

"**t  which  supposes  it  to  depend  upon  the  powerful  influence  exer- 

*d  by  the  remedy  upon  the  nervous  centres,  through  which 

P'ohably  the  paroxysms  are  produced.    Every  consideration,  in 

^nexion  with  the  peculiarities  of  regular  intermittent  diseases, 

1^  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  paroxysms  are  produced  by  an 

lofloence  acting  through  the  cerebral  centres,  without  which  the 

'^t  would  not  take  place.    Now,  if  these  cerebral  centres  can  be 

Pi^Boeoopied  by  a  strong  impression  from  some  other  source,  they 

^J  be  rendered  insensible  to  the  morbid   influence,   and  the 

P^zysm,  therefore,  is  set  aside.    Quinia  is  characterized  by  its 

^Vposition  to  act  energetically  upon  certain  nervous  centres,  which 

^  probably  the  same  as  those  through  which  the  cause  of  the 
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disease  opereites,  Quinia,  therefore,  interrapts  the  suocession  of  tbe 
paroxysms;  and,  as  they  are  sastained  probably,  in  part  at  least, 
either  by  habit,  or  by  some  chain  of  morbid  action  passing  insen- 
sibly  from  one  paroxysm  to  the  succeeding,  the  intermption  ii 
either  permanent,  or  continues  until  the  original  cause  may  re- 
assume,  in  some  mysterious  way,  its  original  activity,  and  produce 
a  relapse  in  the  now  unguarded  system.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
explanation  of  the  antiperiodic  power  of  remedies  implies  an 
identity  with  that  next  to  be  considered;  namely,  the  property  of 
sup)ersession;  but,  as  the  explanation  is  only  conjectural,  it  is 
deemed  best  to  treat  of  these  two  therapeutic  agencies  distinctly. 

3.  As  A  SuPEBSEDENT.  What  has  been  stated  above  explains 
the  meaning  attached  to  this  term.  It  simply  implies  that  the  medi- 
cine so  named  has  the  power,  by  instituting  an  action  of  ]t»own 
in  any  part  or  organ,  to  displace  disease  previously  existing  in  that 
part  or  organ,  or  to  exclude  it  if  not  already  established.  It  is  known 
that  quinia  acts  powerfully  on  the  cerebral  centres,  especially  those 
of  the  organic  functions,  and  produces  in  those  centres  an  impres- 
sion of  considerable  permanence.  The  probable  influence  of  soch 
an  impression  in  preventing  the  return  of  regular  periodical 
paroxysms  has  been  referred  to.  It  is  evinced  also,  though  mnch 
less  certainly  and  strikingly,  in  the  prevention  of  irregular  parox- 
ysms of  various  kinds,  and  even  in  the  relief  of  existing  disease 
occupying  especially  the  nervous  centres,  or  acting  through  theoa, 
though  not  necessarily  paroxysmal.  Upon  this  principle,  we  may 
explain  the  occasional  efficiency  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  irrtguhf 
neuralgia^  when  given  very  freely.  In  chorea^  functional  qnlepigi 
hysteria^  spasmodic  asthma^  and  the  advanced  stageof  j)er<i/«st]B,it  has 
sometimes  been  used  advantageously,  and  it  is  said  to  have  proved 
efficacious,  in  large  doses,  even  in  tetanus. 

4.  As  A  Sedative.  It  will  be  recollected  that  I  consider  ibd 
sedative  efiect,  produced  by  large  doses  of  quinia,  as  essentially 
secondary ;  being  always  preceded  by  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
of  excitement  in  certain  cerebral  centres,  and  probably  dependent, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  on  this  previous  excitement,  overwhelmiDgf 
and  as  it  were  paralyzing  these  centres,  and  disabling  them  from 
extending  their,  normal  influence  to  the  organic  functions  generaUj* 
In  reference  to  this  sedative  property  of  quinia,  it  would  seem  U) 
be  applicable*  generally  to  diseases  of  over-excitement,  not  con- 
nected with  active  congestion,  inflammation,  or  peculiar  excitability 
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the  brain.  SomCf  wko  believe  in  the  direct  sedative  power  of 
d  medicine,  do  not  admit  even  this  exception.  By  these  it  is 
3ominended  in  all  inflammatory  affections,  even  those  of  the  en- 
phalon;  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  may  prove  very  inju- 
ras,  and  even  fatal,  in  such  cases.  The  quantity  requisite  for  the 
odaction  of  the  secondary  depression  varies  from  fifleen  to  sixty 
mins  daily.  From  a  less  amount,  there  might  be  danger  of  obtain- 
g  the  direct  stimulating  effects  of  the  medicine.  The  following 
re  the  complaints  in  which  quinia  has  been  specially  recommended 
B  a  sedative. 

Fevers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  doses  of  quinia  will 
iften  control  febrile  phenomena,  reducing  the  frequency  and  force 
it  the  pulse,  diminishing  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface,  and 
Bometimes  even  relieving  headache  and  delirium.  Carried  far 
enough,  it  will  suppress  all  signs  of  over-excitement,  and  may  even 
bring  on  great  prostration. 

In  remittent  miasmatic  fever  it  is  thus  employed,  especially  in  our 
Southern  and  South-western  States,  very  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  before  a  remission  has  become   decidedly 
otablished,  and  even  in  the  height  of  the  paroxysm.    There  can 
be  no  doubt,  from  the  abundant  testimony  on  the  subject,  that,  thus 
given,  it  will  often  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  febrile  phenomena 
Vy  its  sedative  operation ;  while,  through  its  antiperiodic  powers, 
it  prevents  a  return  of  the  paroxysms,  and  thus  puts  an  end  to  the 
•tttck.    The  effects  are,  in  very  numerous  cases,  so  prompt  and 
^)py,  and  the  injurious  results  comparatively  so  few,  that  the 
pnifitice  has  become  very  popular,  and,  in  some  districts,  almost 
^dosive.    But,  if  my  views  of  the  action  of  quinia  in  these  cases 
^  correct^  it  is  not  without  its  dangers.    Should  active  congestion, 
^  positive  inflammation  of  the  brain,  complicate  the  disease,  it 
might  be  fatally  aggravated,  especially  if  it  should  happen  to  be 
*>W,  not  in  the  lobes,  which  are  comparatively  little  affected  by 
V^oia,  but  near  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  the  centres  of  vision  and 
^•ring,  and  of  the  great  organic  functions,  which  it  powerfully 
•*<^te8.    Even  without  the   positive   existence  of  high  vascular 
irritation  or  inflammation,  a  simple  morbid  tendency  to  these  con- 
ations might  be  goaded  into  dangerous  action.    This  is  not  pure 
^tj.    One  case  at  least  is  on  record,  in  which  fatal  encephalitis, 
^  tn  attack  of  miasmatic  fever,  was  ascribed  to  the  excessive  use 
tf  quinia  (Baldwin,  Am.  Joum,  of  Med.  &i.,  N.  S^  xiii.  293);  and, 
Were  unfhvourable  results  as  often  noted  as  the  favourable,  it  is  not 
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improbable  that  others  might  be  adduced.    It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore,  a  safer  practice,  in  these  fevers,  to  wait  for  a  decided  remu- 
sion   before  prescribing  quinia.    The  only  exceptions  I  would 
make  to  this  rule  are  cases,  either  originally  pernicious,  or  becom- 
ing so  in  the  course  of  the  disease.    In  these,  the  danger  of  a  fatal 
issue  is  imminent,  and  there  is  little  risk  of  inducing  active  cere- 
bral congestion  or  inflammation;  as  the  tendencies  are  astheaio 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  the  disposition  much  greater  to  nervous 
prostration,  and  passive  congestion,  than  to  inflammatory  action. 
In  the  pernicious  remittent,  therefore,  or  congestive  fever  of  the 
South,  quinia  may  be  given  freely  after  reaction  has  taken  place, 
and  before  the  occurrence  of  a  distinct  remission;  and  the  main 
error  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  exhibition  of  the  remedy,  in  over- 
whelming doses,  during  the  cold  stage,  or  that  of  prostration,  for 
fear  of  fatally  aggravating  the  existing  debility  by  the  secondary 
depression  of  the  quinia. 

In  yellow  fever^  also,  quinia  Ijas  been  largely  employed  in  this 
country,  upon  the  same  principle;  that,  namely,  of  suppressing  the 
fever  by  its  sedative  influence.  Given  in  doses  of  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  thirty  grains,  at  an  early  stage  of  this  complaint,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly often  relieve  and  even  remove  the  febrile  phenomena; 
and,  if  the  disease  be  moderate,  and  spontaneously  curable,  the 
patient  will  experience  little  subsequent  inconvenience.  But  eipe- 
rience  has  shown  that,  though  it  may  suppress  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, it  is  incapable  of  controlling  those  deeper  derangements,  and 
especially  that  depravation  of  the  blood,  in  which  the  chief  danger 
consists;  and,  in  serious  cases,  the  patient  dies  with  prostration, 
hemorrhage,  black  vomit,  &c.,  quite  as  certainly  as  though  no 
quinia  had  been  given.  There  is  even  reason  for  believing  thai 
the  great  secondary  depression,  resulting  from  the  overwhelming 
doses  sometimes  used,  may,  when  superadded  to  the  debility  of  iho 
second  stage  of  the  disease,  produce  a  fatal  result  in  cases,  which, 
if  otherwise  treated,  might  end  in  recovery.  There  is,  moreover,  the 
risk  of  seriously  aggravating  any  inflammatory  condition  or  tend- 
ency which  may  exist  in  the  brain,  in  the  early  stage,  and  of  still  fo^ 
ther  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  already  perhaps 
the  seat  of  high  vascular  irritation,  if  not  of  inflammation.  The 
reader  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  sedative  treatment  by  quinia 
is  not  that  which  I  am  disposed  to  recommend  in  yellow  fever; 
though  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  my  conclusions  have  been  deduced 
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>m  d  priori  reasoning,  and  the  recorded  experience  of  others,  and 
•t  from  any  experience  of  my  own  with  this  mode  of  treatment. 
Typhoid  or  enteric  fever  is  also  among  the  diseases  in  which  this 
Bthod  of  treatment  has  been  employed.     Some  have  supposed 
at,  like  miasmatic  fever,  this  affection  could  be  promptly  arrested, 
rangled  as  it  were,  by  large  doses  of  quinia.    A  knowledge  of  its 
ithology,  one  would  imagine,  should  be  sufficient  to  guard  against 
lis  error;  for  that  it  is  an  error  has,  I  think,  been  abundantly 
hown  by  experience.    Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  disease  seems  to 
►e  mixed  with  remittent  fever,  having  regular  paroxysms,  recurring 
kt  a  particular  hour  every ^day,  probably  owing  to  the  simultaneous 
bction  of  the  causes  of  the  two  complaints.    In  such  cases,  as  I 
enow  from  observation,  quinia  will  check  the  paroxysms,  and  re- 
nove  the  regular  remittent  character;  but  the  febrile  affection  will 
itill  march  on,  with  its  characteristic  phenomena,  to  its  regular 
iermiDation.    In  France,  sulphate  of  quinia  in  large  doses  has  been 
Ued,  not  with  a  view  to  the  prompt  suppression  of  the  disease,  but 
ui  order  to  diminish  the  fever,  lessen  the  danger,  and  lead  to  a 
■pecdier  issue.     M.  Briquet,  who  employed  it  largely,  states,  as  the 
^«wlt  of  his  observation,  that  the  pulse  is  moderated  under  its 
influence,  the  heat  of  skin  diminished,  and  the  cerebral  symptoms 
■^y  much  alleviated ;  and,  on  the  whole,  believes  that  this  treat- 
ment will  compare  very  favourably  with  any  other  which  has  been 
•iopted.    An  apparently  curious  point,  in  his  experience,  is  the 
^fictof  the  medicine  in  diminishing  stupor,  quieting  delirium,  and 
^rwise  favourably  influencing  the  head  affection..   But  the  cere- 
™  symptoms  in  this  complaint  are  not  those  of  active  congestion  or 
inflammation.     They  have  probably  a  double  origin,  depending,  in 
P^  upon  the  depressing  influence  of  the  cause  upon  the  brain, 
•*ther  immediately,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  diseased 
'"^  and  partly  upon  the  irritating  influence  of  the  diseased  bow- 
*  npon  the  cerebnJ  centres.    Now,  quinia  is  calculated  to  obviate 
^^  these  effects.     By  its  excitant  influence,  it  may  counteract 
^  operation  of  the  depressing  cause,  and  thus  correct  in  some 
^^pee  the  characteristic  stupor;   while,  in  large  doses,  through 
^excess  of  the  same  influence  on  the  organic  centres,  it  renders 
**a  less  impressible  by  the  diseased   glands  of  Peyer.      We 
*^ht,  therefore,  expect  some  favourable  effects  from  large  doses 
^qoinia ;  but,  though  I  have  given  quinia  often  and  freely  in  this 
^plaint^  I  have  never  found  from  it  any  other  favourable  influ- 
CDce  than  a  moderate  supporting  effect  in  the  low  states  of  the 
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disease;  and  have  often  been  compelled  to  omit  it  by  an  aggravi^ 
lion  of  the  symptoms.    I  have  certainly  never  seen  it  cure  a  ca^ 
of  the  xiisease.    Nor  can  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Briquet  ^ 
considered  remarkably  favourable,  when  judged  of  by  his  s^.^ 
tistical  report.  Of  forty-three  cases  of  a  serious  character,  inclvic] 
ing  all  that  came  under  their  notice,  treated  by  himself  and   jf 
Blache,  either  in  part  or  exclusively  with  sulphate  of  quinia,  eight 
terminated  fatally;  and;  of  these  eight,  four,  on  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, exhibited  undoubted  signs  of  meningitis.  {TVaiL  Thi- 
rap.  du  Quinq.^  pp.  388  and  885.)    Now,  the  proportion  of  deaths  w 
here  much  greater  than  we  habitually  meet  with  in  the  Fennsyl 
vania  Hospital  (see  my  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine^  4tb  ei, 
i.  342),  even  if  the  serious  cases  only  be  taken  into  account;  and 
the  number  of  cases,  four  out  of  eight,  in  which  signs  of  meningitis 
were  discovered,  is  far  beyond  the  usual  proportion,  under  any  ordi- 
nary treatment.    The  inference  is  fair,  that  the  general  result  of  the 
heroic  treatment  with  sulphate  of  quinia  is  unfavourable,  and  that 
it  causes  death,  either  by  directly  inducing  meningitis,  or  by  aggn- 
vat  ing  a  tendency  to  that  affection  already  existing;   which  is 
exactly  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  views  here 
inculcated  oi  the  action  of  quinia  on  the  brain. 

In  typhus  fever,  the  abortive  treatment  by  sulphate  of  quinia  htf 
been  recommended  strongly  by  Dr.  Robert  Dundas,  of  Liverpool; 
and  has  been  tried  with  success  by  other  British  practitioBers- 
Among  those  who  report  most  strongly  in  its  favour  is  Mr.  J.O* 
Fletcher,  who  found  it  very  eflFectual  in  cases  of  pure  typhus,  bnl 
not  in  those  complicated  with  ulcerated  bowels,  in  other  words,  not 
in  typhoid  fever.  {Land,  Med,  Times  and  Oaz.,  vi.  422.)    As  a  tonic, 
Peruvian  bark  has  long  been  an  established  remedy  in  typho^ 
fever;  but  the  idea  of  employing  it  in  large  doses,  with  the  view  of 
speedily  arresting  the  disease,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  recent  origin* 
Though  I  have  used  it  much  in  the  former  capacity,  I  have  no  ex- 
perience  with  it  in  large  doses,  given  at  the  commencement  of  th9 
fever,  with  a  view  to  a  direct  febrifuge  effect,  and  have  no  rightsi 
therefore,  to  speak  decidedly  on  this  point;  but,  if  the  hunwrtJ 
views  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease  now  prevailing  are  oorrecW 
that  it  depends,  namely,  on  a  poison  which  enters  the  ciroulatioUt 
and  alters  the  state  of  the  blood,  depraving  that  fluid,  and  caoaD^ 
the  generation  within  the  system,  and  elimination  from  it,  of  a  poi- 
sonous matter  like  itself,  we  know  of  no  properties  in  quinia  whiok 
should  enable  it  to  correct  this  condition  of  things;  and,  though  bf 
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secondary  sedative  influence  it  may  suppress  the  febrile  phe- 
nena,  it  would  be  considered,  with  these  views,  as  not  likely  to 
dicate  the  disease.    If  it  has  the  power  of  arresting  that  quasi 
aotic  action  in  the  blood,  which  is  supposed  to  characterize  con- 
ious  diseases,  it  ought  to  be  competent  to  the  interruption  of 
I  coarse  of  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlatina;  an  influence  which 
luld  scarcely  be  claimed  for  it  by  the  most  sanguine. 
Acute  jRheumcUism.    Peruvian  bark  was  long  since  employed  as 
remedy  in  acute  rheumatism  in  Oreat  Britain;  but  the  practice 
ad  been  abandoned,  and  only  came  again  into  general  notice  after 
be  publication  of  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Briquet,  and  other 
French  physicians,  about  the  year  1842,  with  large  doses  of  sul- 
pliitd  of  quinia  in  that  disease.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under 
(he  use  of  this  salt,  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm,  more  or  less, 
given  daily  in  divided  doses,  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  have  often 
yielded,  and  entered  into  convalescence,  without  any  serious  incon- 
venience, at  a  much  earlier  period  than  they  ordinarily  do  if  left 
ilone.    Very  soon  after  the  system  has  come  under  the  full  influ- 
ooe  of  the  remedy,  the  pains  and  swelling  abate,  sleeplessness  is 
relieved,  and  the  pulse  reduced  in  frequency  and  force;  and  the 
pA^nt,  in  most  instances,  when  the  disease  is  uncomplicated  with 
inflammation  of  the  internal  organs,  as  of  the  heart,  will  become 
convalescent,  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days  from  the  commencement 
of  treatment.    Sometimes,  however,  as  under  every  other  treat- 
n^ttit,  the  disease  is  much  more  prolonged,  and,  when  complicated 
with  pericardial  or  endocardial  inflammation,  extends  to  an  average 
IW'iod  of  sixteen  days  or  more ;  though  it  is  asserted  that  these 
iDflimmations,  especially  if  encountered  by  general  or  local  bleed- 
1%  afford  no  contra-indication  to  the  use  of  quinia.    According 
^  Briquet,  the  cases  least  benefited  by  the  sulphate  of  quinia  are 
"OBeof  a  plethoric  character,  in  which  the  inflammatory  fever  is 
l^teose,  and  the  pulse  full,  hard,  and  frequent ;  while  those  in  which 
^  proves  most  advantageous  are  in  lymphatic  subjects,  or  those 
*^ened  by  previous  disease,  or  excessive  depletion,  with  pale 
■in,  and  a  very  frequent  but  not  well  developed  pulse.    This  is 
•*Wly  what  might  have  been  expected,  fix)m  the  views  of  the 
^f&>n  of  sulphate  of  quinia  here  advocated,  and  quite  contradic- 
tory to  the  notion  of  its  direct  sedative  power.    The  medicine 
■Oppresses  the  morbid  phenomena  by  an  over-excitement,  and  con- 
Wquent  diminution  of  the  excitability  of  the  nervous  centres  through 
irliicb  the  phenomena  are  induced,  and  not  by  a  direct  sedative  in- 
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flaence  on  those  centres,  or  on  the  circulation.    Bat  in  this  ve 
circumstance  exists  the  danger  of  the  practice.    Should  there  h 
pen  to  exist  already  in  these  centres,  as  now  and  then  hap'^ns 
acute  rheumatism,  a  vascular  irritation  or  positive  inflammation.^ 
a  strong  tendency  to  it,  then  the  fear  is  that  quinia  may  aggrav^  ^^ 
this  condition,  and  lead  to  fatal  inflammation  within  the  encephaJoz^ 
This  is  asserted  to  have  happened  in  several  cases,  in  oonsequeoce 
of  which,  the  practice  has  not  been  generally  adopted  by  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  recommend  it.    The  only  circom- 
stances  under  which  I  should  think  it  advisable  to  administer 
quinia,  in  acute  rheumatism,  not  complicated  with  miasmatic  fever, 
are  those  of  general  debility,  and  especially  as  indicated  by  profm 
stoecUs,  occurring  during  sleep,  and  not  at  other  times.     As  before 
stated,  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of  employing,  and 
of  recommending,  in  my  lectures,  the  use  of  quinia  freely  in  this 
condition,  and  have  almost  always  found  it  promptly  effectual  in 
relieving  the  symptoms,  and  generally  curative. 

In  chronic  rheumatisms  the  remedy  is  less  efficient  than  in  tbe 
acute ;  but,  when  carried  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  grains 
daily,  it  has  sometimes  proved  elBFectual,  especially  in  cases  in  wUcli 
the  inflammation  has  been  disposed  to  change  its  seat,  and  thns 
approach  the  acute  in  character. 

Oout  is  affected  by  quinia  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  its  mode 
of  action  in  rheumatism.  In  the  acute  form,  large  doses  of  it  will 
sometimes  suppress  the  .local  inflammation ;  but  the  disease  is  not 
subdued,  and  there  is  always  danger  of  its  appearance  in  some 
other  of  its  numerous  shapes.  The  practice,  therefore,  is  almost 
never  resorted  to.  But,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  disease,  it  may 
be  used  advantageously  as  a  tonic,  and,  in  the  nervous  forms,  is  not 
unfrequently  useful  as  an  antiperiodic  or  superseding  remedy. 

In  the  phkgmasise  or  local  inflammations  attended  with  symp- 
tomatic fever,  quinia  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  a  carativa 
effect,  in  large  doses,  through  its  sedative  influence.  But,  for  the 
cure  of  inflammation,  something  more  is  necessary  than  to  reduce 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Otherwise  digitalis  would 
be  among  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  that  affection,  over  wbicbf 
indeed,  it  has  been  found  to  have*  little  influence.  An  important 
indication,  in  the  phlegmasiae,  is  to  reduce  or  alter  the  quality  of  the 
blood,  as  well  as  to  lessen  the  quantity,  or  the  force  with  which  it 
enters  the  inflamed  part.  Now  quinia  has  no  effect  of  this  kind.  As 
already  stated,  it  has  a  tendency  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish 
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proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  the  augmentation  of  which 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  severe  inflammation.  It  is  true 
i,  except  in  the  phlegmasise  of  the  brain,  and  the  alimentary 
ooos  membrane,  and  probably  the  urinary  passages,  it  has  little 
inj  direct  effect  in  increasing  inflammation ;  and  the  existence, 
KTefore,  of  this  condition  does  not  positively  forbid  the  use  of 
Loia  when  decidedly  indicated  on  other  grounds;  but,  in  simple 
lammation  in  its  active  stage,  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  its 
e  \  and,  in  the  large  quantities  which  would  be  required  to  sup- 
ress  the  febrile  phenomena,  it  might  in  various  ways  do  harm. 
But  there  are  states  of  inflammation  in  which  it  is  highly  useful. 
U  before  mentioned,  it  may  be  employed,  often  with  the  greatest 
9eDefit,  in  miasmatic  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  complicated 
with  this  condition ;  acting  as  an  antiperiodic  in  reference  to  the 
general  disease,  and  relieving,  if  not  curing,  the  local  by  removing 
tlie  injurious  influence  of  the  paroxysmal  excitement  upon  it. 

Thus  too,  when  inflammation  is  attended  with  a  low,  asthenic,  or 
^hoid  state  of  system,  this  medicine  is  highly  useful  as  a  tonic, 
^ing  in  the  support  of  the  system  until  the  inflammation  has  run 
Hi  course. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  it  is  useful  in  the  suppurative  or  gan- 
penous  state  of  inflammation ;  and,  in  these  cases,  has  the  addi- 
^nal  advantage  that,  by  its  tonic  powers,  it  assists  in  the  repair  of 
^  local  injuries  inflicted  by  the  disease,  which  might  not  be  car- 
fW  on  to  completion  without  this  or  equivalent  aid. 

5.  Local  Use.    Peruvian  bark  is  slightly  irritant  to  the  parts 
vith  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  and  sulphate  of  quinia  more 
*•  Hence,  the  powdered  bark  was  formerly  sprinkled  over  indolent, 
^by,  and  sloughing  ulcers;  and  the  decoction  was  employed  as  a 
E^'gle  in  gangrenous  ulceration  of  the  fauces.    The  remedy  was 
"Apposed  to  be  peculiarly  useful  in  mortifying  parts,  from  the  fact 
^'^•tbark  has  some  influence  in  retarding  the  putrefaction  of  ani- 
^  matters;  but  it  is  now  well  understood  that  the  antiseptic  pro- 
P^,  though  it  may  tend  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  parts 
^I'eady  dead,  and,  therefore,  to  correct  fetor  in  sloughing  ulcers,  has 
^0  influence  whatever,  as  such,  on  the  process  of  mortification ;  and 
^^nsequently,  if  Peruvian  bark  is  useful  in  such  cases,  it  is  by  sup- 
Porting  the  vital  actions  through  its  tonic,  and  not  through  its  anti- 
^c  powers. 

The  effect  of  the  medicine  in  giving  tone  to  the  stomach  may 
«  considered  as,  in  some  degree,  the  direct  result  of  its  local  ap- 
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plication  to  the  gastric  macoos  membrane;  and,  in  the  same  vaj, 
it  may  do  good  in  ulcerative  conditions  of  the  bowels,  in  which  a 
local  stimulant  impression  is  desirable ;  as  in  some  cases  of  chronic 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  enterie  or 
typhoid  fever. 

As  quinia  passes  unchanged  through  the  kidneys,  and  is  thns 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  urinary  passages,  it  must 
exert  upon  these  its  ordinary  local  stimulation,  and  may  thus  prove 
useful  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  the  ureter,  and  the  bladder. 

Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  used  locally  for  the  same  puiposes 
as  the  bark,  but,  in  this  case,  should  be  much  diluted  with  some  on- 
irritating  material. 

8.  Preparations^  and  Modes  of  Administratian. 

Powdered  Bark,  The  powder  would  probably  be  the  most  efSca- 
cious  form  for  administration,  could  it  always  be  taken  in  sufficient 
quantities,  and  without  irritation  of  the  stomach.  But  its  taste  is 
so  revolting  to  most  patients,  and  it  is  so  apt  to  occasion  nausea,  if 
not  vomiting,  that  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  employ  it  in 
quantities  sufficiently  large  to  produce  the  efiects  required.  The 
taste  may,  it  is  true,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  concealed  or  cor- 
rected by  appropriate  management;  but  still  the  medicine  will  often 
offend  the  stomach  by  its  directly  nauseating  properties,  and,  if  in 
no  other  way,  by  its  great  bulk  alone.  So  much  do  these  disad- 
vantages impair  its  efficiency,  that  formerly,  when  the  bark  in  sub- 
stance was  mainly  relied  on  in  the  treatment  of  periodical  feven, 
it  was  not  unfrequently  difficult  to  break  them,  and  sometimes 
almost  impossible;  and,  at  all  events,  the  treatment  was  much  more 
prolonged  than  at  present.  Trousseau,  indeed,  considers  the  pow- 
der preferable  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  being,  as  he  thinks,  less 
apt  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and,  if  properly  administered,  less  otksi- 
sive  to  the  taste;  but,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  eminent  therapeutist 
must  either  never  have  taken  the  medicine  himself,  or  be  misled 
by  personal  idiosyncrasy;  for  certainly  the  general  experience  is 
very  much  opposed  to  him.  Nevertheless,  there  may  be  instances 
in  which,  from  constitutional  peculiarity,  sulphate  of  quinia  may 
fail  of  its  usual  effect ;  or  may  be  accidentally  unattainable  in  doe 
time ;  and,  in  either  case,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  bark  in  sub- 
stance. 

The  variety  selected  for  internal  use  should  be  one  of  those 
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(heat  in  alkaloids;  as  it  is  important  that  as  much  strength  should 
concentrated  in  as  small  a  bulk  as  possible.  Hence,  either  the 
liflaya  bark,  or  the  best  red  bark,  or  one  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
9  Carthagena  barks  recently  introduced,  as  the  soft  or  hard  Pitaya, 
ould  be  preferred.  (See  U,  S,  Dispensatory,  10th  ed.)  Any  bark 
ntainiug  two  per  cent,  of  alkaloids  may  be  ranked  among  the 
BMsient  varieties. 

The  dose  of  powdered  bark,  as  an  antiperiodic,  is  about  a  drachm, 
speated  every  hour  or  two,  or  at  such  intervals  that  from  one  to 
iro  ounces  may  be  taken  between  the  paroxysms.  In  reference 
oerely  to  the  tonic  effect,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  are  sufficient  to 
Ammence  with. 

The  powder  should  be  given  diffused  in  water,  or  other  liquid 
veUcle.  It  is  not  the  best  plan  to  mix  each  dose  extemporaneously 
when  administered ;  for  the  dry  powder  is  not  readily  diffused  in 
wifer,  and  the  attempt  often  results  in  producing  a  very  offensive 
doM,  sufficient,  by  its  very  appearance,  to  produce  nausea  in  one 
wbo  may  have  previously  taken  the  medicine.  A  better  method  is 
to  introduce  a  certain  quantity  of  the  bark  and  of  the  vehicle,  say 
ttooances  of  the  former  and  two  pints  of  the  latter,  into  a  bottle, 
tllow  them  to  stand  until  the  powder  has  become  wet  throughout, 
ud  then,  when  the  dose  is  to  be  taken,  to  shake  them  well,  and 
poor  out  a  wineglassful  of  the  turbid  liquid.  The  addition  of  a 
fiuUrachm  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  for  each  ounce  of  the  bark, 
^11  correct  in  some  degree  the  nauseous  taste,  and  increase  its 
efficiency  by  rendering  soluble  the  compounds  of  the  alkaloids  with 
ti»e  colouring  matter.  Wine  was  formerly  much  employed  as  the 
^ide;  but  it  would  be  too  stimulating  for  ordinary  use.  Trous* 
Mm  gtrongly  recommends  hot  sweetened  coffee,  which  he  sajs 
completely  corrects  the  taste.  When  the  bark  purges,  it  should  be 
^joined  with  opium,  when  it  constipates,  with  a  little  rhubarb. 

Iifuiion,  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  three  simple  in- 
**ona,  one  prepared  from  the  yellow  bark  (Infusum  Cinchon-B 
ftAYi),  another  from  the  pale  (Infusum  Cinchon-b  Pallida),  aud 
^  third  from  the  red  (Infusum  CiNCHONiE  BuBRis).  They  are 
*i«de,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  either  by 
'Bieerating  the  bruised  bark  in  boiling  water,  or  by  treating  the 
•oinely  powdered  bark  by  percolation  with  cold  water,  which 
brms  a  more  elegant,  and  probably  stronger  preparation.  The  hot 
ofusion  is  somewhat  turbid ;  that  made  with  cold  water,  perfectly 
[ear.    In  neither  is  the  bark  nearly  exhausted;  for  water  will  not 
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dissolve  that  portion  of  the  alkaloids  which  is  oombined  with  ti 
cinchonic  red.  Pale  bark  has  sometimes  been  preferred,  in  oona^ 
quence  of  its  less  disagreeable  taste;  but  just  in  the  same  propor- 
tion is  it  less  efKcient.  The  preparation  is  at  best  feeble,  and  is 
used  only  as  a  tonic.  The  dose  is  two  fluidounces,  three  or  four 
times  a  day  in  chronic  cases,  more  frequently  in  the  acute* 

Compound  Infusion  (Infusum  CiNCHON-fi  CoMFOSlTUll,  U.S). 
This,  though  peculiar  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  is  among  the 
most  elegant  and  efficient  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark.  It  ia 
made  by  macerating  for  twelve  hours,  with  frequent  agitation,  id 
ounce  of  powdered  bark  in  a  pint  of  cold  water,  acidulated  by  a 
fluidrachm  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid ;  or,  more  conveniently  and 
efficiently,  by  the  method  of  percolation,  the  liquid  being  passed 
through  the  powder  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  completely  to 
exhaust  it.  All  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are  thus  extracted,  and 
probably  in  a  condition  of  greater  activity  than  in  the  powder  itadf; 
as  the  whole  of  the  active  matter  is  now  dissolved,  and  therefore 
readily  absorbable.  The  compound  infusion  may  be  used  for  tU 
the  purposes  of  the  medicine.  The  dose  is  two  fluidounces,  to  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  as  a  tonic,  in  chronic  debilitj; 
every  two  hours,  in  low  fevers ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  amoonl 
to  one  or  two  pints  between  the  paroxysms,  in  periodical  diseaaei^ 
For  use  in  the  typhous  state  of  fever,  it  may  be  prepared  with  wine 
as  the  menstruum  instead  of  water. 

Decoction.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  directs  separately  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  yellow  bark  (Decoctum  Cinchox^  Flav-«),  and  of  the 
red  (Decoctum  Cinchona:  Eubr.e).  These  are  made  by  boiling 
an  ounce  of  the  bruised  bark  in  a  pint  of  water,  for  ten  minutely 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  straining  while  hot.  At  the  end  of  the 
boiling,  and  before  the  liquid  begins  to  cool,  two  drachma  of  orange- 
peel  may  be  advantageously  added.  This  preparation  was  formerly 
much  resorted  to,  when  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  obtain  the  vir 
tues  of  the  bark  speedily  in  a  liquid  form.  Its  disadvantages  are 
that  it  does  not  completely  exhaust  the  bark,  and  that  on  cooling 
it  becomes  turbid^  and  deposits  a  precipitate.  The  turbidness  it 
owing,  partly,  to  the  formation  of  tannate  of  starch,  which,  thoogi) 
dissolved  by  the  water  when  hot,  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and 
therefore  subsides  on  cooling;  and,  partly,  to  a  similar  deposition 
of  a  compound  of  the  alkaloids  with  the  colouring  matter,  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  bark,  and  partially  taken  up  by  the  watci 
at  the  boiling  temperature.    Hence  the  necessity  of  straining  while 
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vty  80  that  a  portion  of  the  active  matter  extracted  in  the  decoc- 
m  may  not  be  lost.  Of  course,  the  precipitated  matter  should  be 
aia  mixed  with  the  water  by  stirring,  when  the  decoction  is  ad- 
Inistered.  It  would  be  a  gpreat  improvement  in  this  preparation 
add  a  little  sulphuric^  muriatic,  or  citric  add  to  the  menstruum 
tfore  boiling.  The  bark  would  then  be  exhausted,  and  the  active 
atter  would  be  retained  in  solution  upon  the  cooling  of  the  de- 
MsUon.  Wine  might  be  advantageously  substituted  for  water  in 
le  preparation,  when  there  is  an  indication  at  once  for  alcoholic 
timolation  and  the  effect  of  the  bark,  as  often  happens  in  low 
efers.  Indeed,  the  decoction  of  bark  in  wine  was  formerly  much 
isod  in  the  prostrate  state  of  fevers  of  a  typhoid  character,  and 
ivith  great  advantage.  The  dose  of  the  decoction  is  two  fluid- 
Moees,  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  manner^  the  infusion. 

Tbielure,    Two  tinctures  are  directed  by  our  officinal  code,  one 
ninple,  and  the  other  compound. 

The  Simpk  Tincture  (TiNOTURA  Cinchona,  U.  S.)  is  ordered  to  be 
Blade  with  the  officinal  yellow  or  Calisaya  bark.  This  is  in  order 
to  insure  efficiency ;  for  this  variety  of  bark  is  more  uniformly 
itmig  with  alkaloids  than  the  others;  but  any  variety  ascertained 
to  be  of  equal  strength  may  be  employed.  The  bark  is  probably 
Mipletely  exhausted  when  the  process  is  properly  conducted, 
c^)ecially  if  percolation  be  employed.  The  tincture  would,  there- 
few,  be  very  efficient,  were  it  not  that  the  proportion  of  alcohol  to 
te  active  matter  dissolved  by  it  is  so  great  as  to  give  undue  promi- 
Moe  to  its  effects,  and  thus  often  to  render  impossible  the  adminis- 
^OD  of  a  sufficient  quantity  to  obtain  the  desired  influence  of  the 
^k.  Though  the  tincture  is  strong,  yet  a  fluidounce  of  it  con- 
^the  virtues  of  only  two  drachms  of  the  bark.  In  patients  of 
^i^perate  habits,  or  in  very  prostrate  states  of  fever,  this  would 
^an  advantage;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  tincture  may  be  used  with 
pi^riety.  But  it  is  more  used  as  an  addition  to  the  infusion  or 
deeoction,  or  in  connexion  with  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  cases  re- 
quiring alcoholic  stimulation,  than  by  itself.  It  may  be  thus  em- 
Plojid  with  propriety  in  cases  of  pernicious  fever,  attended  with 
VM  prostration,  as  well  as  in  fevers  of  the  typhous  character.  In 
^OQiequence  of  the  resin  it  contains,  it  becomes  turbid  on  dilution 
^Hh  water.    The  dose  is  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms. 

The  Compound  Tincture  (TiNGTURA  Cinchonje  C!ohfosita,  U.  S.) 
U  the  preparation  commonly  known  as  Huocham^s  tincture.    It  dif- 
fen  from  the  preceding  in  containing  serpentaria  and  orange-peel 
VOL.  L— 18 
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with  colouring  matter,  and  in  being  prepared  with  red  instead  of 
yellow  bark.  It  is  made  with  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  bark 
than  the  simple  tincture,  and  is,  therefore,  less  suitable  as  an  aati- 
periodic,  or  in  xBases  requiring  a  strong  impression  from  that  medi- 
cine. It  is,  however,  an  elegant  stomachic  cordial,  useful  in  cua 
of  feeble  digestion  and  general  debility,  but  requiring  the  8tme 
caution  against  perversion  as  the  other  tonic  tinctures.  The  doK 
is  a  fluidrachm. 

The  JExiract  is  prepared,  according  to  our  o£ScinaI  code,  either 
from  the  yellow  bark  (Extkactcm  CiNCHONwfi  Flayjb,  U.  S),  or 
from  the  red  (Extractum  CiNCHONwfi  BuBRiB,  U.S.);  and,  if  the 
bark  is  well  chosen,  it  is  of  little  consequence  which  of  these  varia- ' 
ties  is  employed.  In  its  preparation,  the  bark  is  exhausted  first  bj 
alcohol,  and  afterwards  by  water ;  the  tincture  and  infusion  are 
separately  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey;  and  the  two  ara 
then  mixed,  and  the  evaporation  completed.  It  thus  appears  thift 
the  bark  is  deprived  of  all  its  active  matter;  and  the  extract  cannot 
but  be  very  efficient,  if  due  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  the  bark, 
and  in  conducting  the  evaporation.  But,  as  a  large  proportion  of 
the  matter  dissolved  by  the  menstrua  is  inert,  as  the  gum,  resiii, 
and  cinchonic  red,  the  preparation  is  much  less  efficient  than  the 
separated  alkaloids,  and  is  now  little  used.  As  found  in  the  sbope, 
it  is  not  unfrequently  very  feeble,  from  the  want  of  attention  to  die 
points  above  referred  to.     The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grainai 

The  Fluid  Extract^  or  Inspissated  Infusion  of  the  London  Pharma* 
copoeia  (Infusum  Cinchona  Spissatum,  L(md.\  is  simply  an  infu- 
sion highly  concentrated  by  evaporation,  with  the  addition,  after 
the  concentration,  of  a  portion  of  officinal  alcohol,  which  serves  at 
once  to  prevent  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  to  redissdve  the 
matter  deposited  during  the  latter  part  of  the  process.  The  propo^ 
tion  of  alcohol  is  three  fluidrachms  in  eleven  of  the  fluid  extract 
The  preparation  is  no  doubt  efficacious,  but  is  liable  to  the  same 
objection  as  all  others  in  which  water  alone  is  the  menstruum; 
namely,  that  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are  not  wholly  extracted.  The 
dose,  representing  a  drachm  of  bark,  is  about  twenty  minims. 

SUIJPHATE  OF  Q17INIA.— QuiNiJs  Sulphas.  U.  &— QmKJ 
Sulphas.  JBd,,  Dub, — Quinje  Disulphas.  Land. 

Preparation.  This  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  important 
and  most  extensively  used  of  the  preparations  of  bark,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  sufficient  representative  of  its  virtues,  on  all  ordi- 
nary occasions.    For  the  details  of  its  preparation,  the  reader  is 
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erred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  For  our  purposes  here,  it  is 
ficient  to  state,  that  oiBcinal  yellow  or  Calisaya  bark,  which  is 
ctally  selected,  is  exhausted  by  boiling  it  with  water  acidulated 
th  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid ;  that,  from  the  decoction  thus  ob- 
ned,  the  quinia  and  other  alkaloids  are  precipitated,  together 
th  impurities,  by  means  of  lime;  that  the  precipitate  is  treated 
Lib  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  alkaloids;  that  the  alcoholic  solu- 
on  is  then  evaporated;  and,  finally,  that  from  the  residue,  consist- 
ig  mainly  of  quinia,  the  sulphate  is  obtained  by  treating  it  with 
•oiling  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  purifying  with  animal  charcoal, 
and  crystallizing. 

Samble  and  Chemical  Properties,   Sulphate  of  quinia  is  in  minute, 

vbite,  silky,  flexible,  needle-shaped  crystals,  in  tuils  or  interlaced, 

inodorous,  intensely  bitter,  fusible  at  240°  F.,  soluble  in  740  parts 

ot  cold  water,  30  of  boiling  water,  and  60  of  alcohol,  and  very 

dig^tly  soluble  in  ether.     It  is,  however,  very  readily  dissolved 

bfwater  acidulated  with  almost  any  one  of  the  sour  acids.    Its 

i^iieous  solution  exhibits  a  beautiful  bluish  colour  or  opalescence 

<A  its  surface.    Two  views  are  taken  of  its  composition ;  one,  that 

biia  neutral  sulphate^  containing  one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  of  base ; 

tke  other,  that  it  is  a  disulphate^  containing  one  eq.  of  acid  and  two 

cqiof  base.    The  former  opinion,  which  was  first  entertained,  sub- 

teqnently  gave  way  to  the  latter ;  but  some  chemists  are  disposed 

(oretam  to  it,  and  the  author  has  always  considered  it  as  most  pro- 

IwUy  correct;  so  that  the  ordinary  designation  of  the  salt  should, 

in  his  view,  be  retained.    If  it  be  considered  a  neutral  salt,  its  exact 

Mtpogition  will  be  expressed  by  the  formula;  one  eq.  of  sulphuric 

Mid  40,  one  of  quinia  324,  and  eight  eqs.  of  water  72  a  436.    It 

^  part  of  its  water  of  crystallization  by  exposure,  or  by  heat, 

^  always  retains  about  4  per  cent,  or  two  eqs.  of  water,  from 

wMeh  it  cannot  be  separated  without  decomposition. 

^kdphaU  (f  Quinia.  By  an  additional  equivalent  of  sulphuric 
^  the  sulphate  is  converted  into  the  bisulphaUj  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  neutral  salt.  This  is  much  more  soluble  in  water 
*fc>u  the  ordinary  sulphate,  requiring  only  11  parts  of  cold  water 
^  lolution,  and  is  freely  dissolved  by  alcohol.  It  is  formed  ex- 
teporaneously  in  solution,  with  the  utmost  facility,  by  gradually 
chopping  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid  into  a  mixture  of  the  ordi- 
ittty  sulphate  with  water,  until  the  latter  is  dissolved. 

heompatiblea.  The  substances  which  yield  precipitates  with  solu- 
tJbas  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  should,  therefore,  not  be  adminis- 
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tered,  as  a  general  rule,  along  with  it,  are  the  alkalies  and 
carbonates,  the  alkaline  earths,  all  astringent  solationfl  oontaining 
tannic  acid,  and  the  soluble  salts  of  lead  and  baryta.  Tlie  solaUe 
salts  of  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  gallic  acids  also  occasion  more  or  lesB 
precipitation  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  without  ezcen  of 
acid;  and  the  same  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  case, by  Mr.  Joha 
M.  Maisch,  with  the  soluble  acetates  {Am.  Joum.  nf  PhamL,  zxm 
97);  but  the  precipitates  may  be  redissolyed  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid. 

Adulteration,  Sulphate  of  quinia  is  liable  to  adulteration ;  but 
this  can  generally  be  easily  detected  by  referring  to  its  peculiv 
solubilities.  The  presence  of  mineral  substances,  not  easily  vola- 
tilized by  heat,  will  be  evinced  by  a  residue  left  behind  when  a 
small  portion  of  the  salt  is  put  upon  red-hot  iron.  (See  IL  &  iXi- 
penaatoryj  10th  ed.,  p.  1178.) 

JSjfects.  The  properties  of  sulphate  of  quinia  as  a  tfaerapeotie 
agent  have  already  been  sufficiently  considered.  In  reference  to 
its  antiperiodic  and  secondary  sedative  offiM^ts,  it  has  all  the  pom 
of  bark,  and  more  indeed  than  can  always  be  exerted  by  the  cmde 
medicine.  As  a  mere  tonic,  it  is  possible  that  the  compound  infii- 
sion,  or  some  other  preparation  in  which  all  the  active  principles  of 
bark  are  contained,  or  the  bark  itself  in  substance,  may  be  more 
efficacious;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  has  been  rigidly  demon- 
strated. The  peculiar  advantages  of  the  salt  are  its  oonvenienoe  of 
administration,  its  general  acceptability  to  the  stomach,  the  rapiditf 
with  which  it  is  absorbed,  the  facility  of  ascertaining  its  purity  ai^ 
genuineness,  and  the  opportunity  which  it  affords,  by  the  smallneM 
of  its  dose,  of  obtaining  the  peculiar  effects  of  bark  in  a  degnt 
greater  than  can  be  obtained,  as  a  general  rule,  from  the  bark  itselC 

Administration.  Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  administered  in  sub- 
stance or  solution.  In  my  own  experience  I  harve  been  able  to 
discover  little  difference,  in  therapeutical  results,  between  these  two 
modes  of  exhibition ;  though  it  is  asserted  by  M.  Briquet,  as  id 
inference  from  his  experiments,  that  the  solution  formed  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  containing,  therefore,  the 
bisulphate,  will  produce  the  antiperiodic  effect  more  quickly,  and 
in  considerably  smaller  doses,  than  the  ordinary  sulphate  given  in 
substance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  salt  in  solution  will  be 
more  readily  absorbed  into  the  circulation  than  the  undissolved 
salt;  but  the  ordinary  sulphate  is  so  readily  dissolved  by  ?nUer 
slightly  acidulated  with  almost  any  acid,  that  the  instances  must  be 
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srj  few,  in  which  there  is  not  sufficient  acid  in  the  primsd  vice  for 
08  purpose.  It  is,  I  presume,  very  seldom  that  the  sulphate  of 
oinia  passes  undissolved  through  the  stomach,  unless  secured 
Ijunst  the  action  of  the  gastric  acids  by  a  vicious  mode  of  exhi- 
ition.  The  salt  in  substance  is  usually  given  in  pill,  or  suspended 
k  WEter;  very  rarely  in  the  form  of  powder. 
nie  officinal  Pills  f}f  Sulphate  <f  Quinia  (PiLULiB  QuiNiJS  SuL- 
RATis,  U.&)  are  made  by  the  addition  of  gum  and  honey,  and 
OQtun,  each,  a  grain  of  the  salt.  They  answer  very  well  when 
Bade  extemporaneously;  but,  if  kept  very  long,  there  is  danger 
bat  fhey  may  become  so  hard  as  to  afford  a  mechanical  impedi- 
Bent  to  solution,  and  consequently  to  pass  through  the  stomach 
nchanged.  Nevertheless,  I  have  used  very  old  officinal  pills,  with 
trompt  and  powerful  effect,  as  an  antiperiodic.  A  method  of  pre- 
laring  them  suggested  by  Mr.  Edward  Parrish  seems  to  offer  some 
idvantages.  This  plan  is  simply  to  triturate  together  20  grains  of 
lie  salt  and  16  drops  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  until  a  pilular 
OMiB  is  formed.  The  pills  are  thus  obtained  of  smaller  bulk  and 
Bore  soluble;  and  a  pill  of  five  grains  is  not  inconveniently  large. 
(See  K  ,5  IXspenaatan/,  10th  ed.,  p.  1122.) 

The  salt,  ^finely  potvdered,  may  be  suspended  in  water  by  simple 
citation;  but  the  intervention  of  syrup  or  mucilage  is  preferable. 
ILTioasseau  gives  it  stirred  up  in  hot  and  sweetened  coffee,  which 
Mnsto  correct  its  taste.  The  probable  conversion  of  the  salt  into 
tt  insoluble  tannate  may  be  urged  against  this  method  of  exhibi- 
tion; and  the  same  objection  holds  against  the  plan  of  mixing  the 
>dtwith  tannic  acid,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Baltimore ; 
tawhen  it  is  very  important,  as  in  some  infantile  cases,  to  destroy 
^ taste,  either  method  may  be  employed;  as,  though  the  tannate 
"■7  let  less  rapidly,  and  require  a  larger  quantity  for  a  given 
''kt,  than  the  sulphate,  yet  it  is  in  fact  dissolved  in  the  stomach 
vknever  acid  is  present,  and  experience  has  proved  its  efficiency. 
Dt  W.  H.  Edwards,  of  Virginia,  has  found  that,  by  enveloping 
^pbate  of  quinia  in  a  spoonful  of  thick  mucilage  of  slippery  elm, 
witkmt  allowing  it  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  spoon,  it  may  be  taken 
vithoot  the  taste  being  in  the  least  degree  observed.  {Stethoscope^ 
r.M8.) 

Tbe  sobUion  of  sulphate  of  quinia^  which,  when  its  bitter  taste  is 
o(  objectionable,  is  the  best  form  for  administration,  may  be  made 
f  adding  12  minims  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  to  8  grains  of  tbe 
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salt,  in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  in  other  words,  a  minim  and  a  half 
for  each  grain. 

Twelve  grains  of  the  sulphate  may  be  considered  as  equivaknt 
to  one  ounce  of  good  bark. 

The  doses  proper  under  difierent  circumstances  have  been  already 
given.  It  may  be  repeated  that,  as  a  tonic,  the  dose  of  sulphate  of 
quinia  is  a  grain,  to  be  repeated  in  chronic  cases  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  in  acute  cases  every  two  or  three  hours;  as  an  antiperiodio, 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  grains  between  the  paroxysms,  in  ordi- 
nary periodical  diseases,  which  may  be  increased,  in  pemicioos 
fever,  and  very  obstinate  neuralgia,  to  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains, 
these  amounts  being,  as  a  general  rule,  divided  into  doses  of  from 
one  to  five  grains  at  equal  intervals;  and,  in  reference  to  the 
secondary  sedative  effects,  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
daily,  which  must  sometimes  be  considerably  increased. 

If  the  stomach  will  not  retain  the  salt,  it  may  be  given  by  the 
rectum;  from  six  to  twelve  grains,  in  ordinary  cases,  either  dis- 
solved by  means  of  a  little  citric  acid,  or  suspended  in  two  fluid- 
ounces  of  mucilage  or  solution  of  starch,  and  mixed  with  from 
twenty  to  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  being  injected  into  the  rectum 
every  six  hours.  In  urgent  cases,  this  quantity  may  be  very  greatly 
increased. 

The  endermic  method  is  sometimes  resorted  to;  but  the  application 
of  sulphate  of  quinia,  undiluted,  upon  a  surface  deprived  of  the 
cuticle,  is  apt  to  produce  superficial  sloughs;  and  its  use  in  this 
way  should  be  restricted  to  cases  of  emergency.  It  should  also  be 
mixed,  before  application,  with  some  unirritating  substance,  as 
powdered  gum  or  arrowroot.  The  epigastrium,  and  insides  of  the 
thighs  and  arms,  are  proper  positions  for  its  endermic  use. 

Friclian  upon  i/ie  surface  with  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  the  form  of 
liniment  or  ointment,  has  also  been  recommended.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  drachm  of  the  sulphate,  finely  powdered,  may  be  incorpo- 
rated with  two  drachms  of  lard ;  but  it  would  be  better  that  the 
salt  should  be  preliminarily  dissolved,  as  it  is  more  readily 
absorbed  in  this  state.  The  following  formula  is  essentially  that 
of  M.  Boudin.  Dissolve  a  drachm  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  alcohol,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  aromatic 
sulphuric  acid,  and  incorporate  the  solution  with  four  drachms  of 
melted  lard.  The  salt  being  soluble  in  oleic  acid,  or  pure  lard  oil, 
M.  Lhermite  recommends  to  dissolve  one  part  of  it  in  ten  parts  of 
the  oil,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  oil  being  previously 
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ited  with  an  agreeable  volatile  oil,  as  that  of  bergamot,  for  ex- 
pie.  Either  of  these  preparations  may  be  rubbed,  cut  libitum^ 
n  the  inside  of  the  upper  or  lower  extremities,  or  in  the  axilla. 
nie  idea  of  bringing  young  infants  under  the  influence  of  quinia 
311  gb  the  milk  of  the  mother,  by  administering  the  medicine  to 

latter,  has  suggested  itself  to  practitioners;  but  the  alkaloid  is 
>bab1y  not  thrown  off  with  this  secretion;  at  least  numerous 
empts  to  detect  it  in  the  milk  of  women  under  its  influence  have 
Led.  This  plan,  therefore,  should  never  be  relied  on,  and  is  the 
SB  necessary,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  give  the  remedy  to  the  child 
rectly,  by  resorting  to  some  expedient  for  covering  the  taste. 

Other  Salts  of  Quinia.  Numerous  other  salts  of  quinia  have 
een  recommended,  on  various  grounds,  as  substitutes  for  the  sul- 
(hate.  The  acetate,  antimomate,  arsenite  and  arsenate^  citrate,  ferro- 
ymte,  lactate,  muriate,  tannate,  and  valerianate,  have  severally  had 
ilwir  peculiar  advocates ;  but  the  insolubility  of  most  of  them  is  one 
(^IgectioD;  and,  though  this  may  be  overcome  by  the  acid  of  the 
itoinach,  or  the  addition  of  an  acid  previously  to  administration, 
y^  there  exists  another  objection;  that,  namely,  as  they  act 
^Qgh  the  quinia  they  contain,  and  all  of  them  have  a  less  pro- 
portion of  this  than  the  sulphate,  in  consequence  of  the  higher 
combining  number  of  their  acid,  they  must  be  proportionably  less 
^ffieient,  even  when  dissolved.  Besides,  experience  has  failed  to 
^■tobliah  any  superiority  of  any  one  of  them  over  the  sulphate, 
^xoept  as  regards  the  taste;  and,  in  relation  to  the  salts  with 
•'■cnious  and  arsenic  acids,  they  cannot  be  given  in  quantities  suf- 
^^t  to  obtain  the  influence  of  quinia  over  the  system,  without 
"worring  the  risk  of  danger  from  the  arsenical  ingredient. 

ORIJDE  QUIKIA.  In  the  process  for  preparing  sulphate  of 
^Qoia^  after  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  before 
^addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  semiliquid  substance  is  obtained, 
winch,  being  dried,  constitutes  the  substance  here  referred  to,  under 
^  name  of  crude  quinia.  It  has  a  resinous  aspect,  and  a  brownish- 
^■tn  colour  more  or  less  deep,  is  softened  by  heat  so  as  easily  to 
^  formed  into  pills,  is  much  less  bitter  than  the  sulphate,  and 
I'^'Oiitts,  as  procured  from  Calisaya  bark,  mainly  of  quinia,  which 
i*i&ixed  with  whatever  other  alkaloids  may  exist  in  the  bark,  and 
""QiB  or  less  colouring  and  perhaps  resinous  matter.  It  has  all  the 
•ftcte  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  same 
IWrpoaes.  Though  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  it  is  readily 
littolved  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  is  consequently  soluble 
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in  the  gastric  liquor.    From  its  comparatiye  want  of  taste,  i^^  ^ 
applicable  to  infantile  cases.    The  only  objection  to  it  is  that,  fo^^g 
its  want  of  a  precisely  definite  composition,  it  cannot  be  so  rea«3i/^ 
guarded  against  adulteration.    It  may  be  given  in  the  same  doa^ 
as  sulphate  of  quinia,  either  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  suspended  id 
water.    Dissolved  by  means  of  an  acid,  it  of  course  acquires  the 
bitter  taste  of  the  sulphate. 

QXJINOIDIA  or  QXJINOIDIN. — Ahobphous  Quikia.    After  the 
crystallization  of  all  the  sulphate  of  quinia  that  can  be  obtaiDed 
in  that  form,  in  the  process  for  preparing  the  salt,  there  is  left 
behind  a  mother  liquor,  by  the  evaporation  of  which  a  dark  amor- 
phous substance  is  obtained,  which  was  formerly  recognized  by  our 
Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  of  impure  sulphate  of  quinia.    This 
had  been  used,  before  being  thus  officinally  recognized,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Samuel  Emlen,  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  author,  with  all  tlie 
efiects  of  the  pure  sulphate  in  the  case  of  intermittents,  tbougli 
requiring  to  be  given  in  about  double  the  dose.    It  was  supposed 
to  consist  of  sulphate  of  quinia  with  a  little  sulphate  of  cincbonia, 
and  colouring  impurities.    From  the  want  of  precise  characters  by 
which  it  could  be  recognised,  i^  has  b6en  abandoned  in  the  recent 
l^visions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Sertlimer  supposed  that,  in  this  residuary  matter,  he  had  foand 
a  new  alkaloid,  which  was  named  quinoidin  from  its  resemblance  to 
quinia.    According  to  Liebig,  however,  this  new  alkaloid  has  tbe 
same  composition  as  quinia,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  being  ua^ 
crystallizable,  and  imparting  this  same  property  to  its  salts.   Be 
therefore  named  it  amorphous  quinia;  and  his  views  as  to  its  natoie 
have  been  generally  adopted.    It  is  probably  mainly  the  result  o^ 
the  process  for  extracting  the  alkaloids;  the  heat  employed  having 
the  effect  of  modifying  the  state  of  the  quinia,  as  the  same  agency 
converts  crystallizable  into  uncrystallizable  sugar.    This  substance 
is  obtained,  not  by  evaporating  the  mother  liquors,  as  in  the  caa^ 
of  the  impure  sulphate  of  quinia  above  referred  to,  but  precipi-^ 
tating  these  liquors  by  means  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  which  d^^ 
composes  the  sulphates  contained  in  them,  and  throws  down  th^ 
uncombined  alkaloid.    By  repeated  solution  and  precipitation,  th^ 
alkaline  matter  may  be  obtained  quite  pure,  and,  in  this  state,  odd" 
sists  of  the  quinoidin  or  amorphous  quinia^  together  witb  whatever^ 
other  organic  alkali  may  have  existed  in  the  bark,  as  cinchonia,  an^ 
possibly  sometimes  quinidia.     When  pure,  it  is  an  excellent  pr^* 
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ration,  and  may  be  employed,  in  all  cases,  as  a  sabstitute  for  sul- 
ate  of  qninia,  in  about  the  same  dose. 

auiaPHATE  OF  QUINIDIA.  This  has  but  recently  been  brought 
x>  notice,  in  a  pure  and  isolated  state,  though  long  employed  in 
Dnexion  with  sulphate  of  quinia,  with  which  it  is  conjoined,  when 
e  latter  salt  is  procured  from  barks  containing  both  alkaloids.  It 
obtained  for  use  from  the  barks  which  most  abound  in  quinidia, 
J  the  same  process  as  that  employ^  in  the  preparation  of  sul- 
hate  of  quinia  from  Calisaya  bark.  Like  the  analogous  salt 
f  quinia,  this  is  considered  by  some  as  a  neutral,  by  others  as.  a 
nbsalt,  and  by  the  latter  would  be  called  duulphate  of  quinidia.  It 
I  in  long,  silky,  acicular  crystals,  soluble  in  130  parts  of  cold  and 
i  of  boiling  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble 

ether;  and  by  these  properties  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
rresponding  salt  of  quinia.  It  has  the  same  efiects  as  sulphate 
quinia,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  same  doses.  That  it  is  little 
at  all  inferior,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  has  been 
undantly  proved  by  the  trials  made  with  it  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Dorsey 
lUen,  in  the  Almshouse  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  {Am.  Joum.  of 
ed  /SbiL,  N.  S.,  xxix.  81) ;  and  those  of  Dr.  Qeo.  L.  Upshur,  sur- 
on  to  the  U.S.  Marine  Hospital  at  Norfolk  {Med.  Examiner^  N.S., 
.  740).  From  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  were  employed  between  the 
troxysms. 

SULPHATE  OF  CINCHONIA.  This  may  be  made  by  directly 
ombining  its  ingredients,  or  by  crystallization  from  the  mother 
valers  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  after  this  salt  has  been  wholly  sepa- 
nM  from  them.  It  is  in  short,  oblique,  shining,  prismatic  crystals, 
^  dihedral  summits,  which  melt  at  212^  F.,  are  soluble  in  54 
PM  of  cold,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  boiling  water,  are 
itriilj  dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  have  a  very  bitter  taste.  The  salt 
Vttdier  a  neutral  sulphate  or  a  disulphate^  according  to  the  opinion 
vldch  may  be  adopted  as  to  the  equivalent  of  cinchonia ;  and,  like 
^lulphate  of  quinia,  may  be  converted  into  a  more  soluble  salt 
^7  combination  with  an  additional  equivalent  of  acid.  It  has  been 
■'wndantly  proved  to  have  the  therapeutic  virtues  of  sulphate  of 
yosaa^  though  somewhat  feebler.  To  obtain  the  same  efiects  from 
^  tile  dose  should  be  about  one-third,  or  at  least  one-quarter, 
S^Btter  than  that  of  the  salt  of  quinia. 
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11.  HOPS. 

HUMULUS.  U.  iS:— LUPULUS.  Lond^  Ed. 

Origin.  Hops  are  the  fruit  or  strobiles  of  Hamulus  Lupal 
climbing  perennial  plant,  growing  wild  in  Europe  and  North  1 
rica,  and  largely  cultivated  in  both  continents.  The  fruit  is  pi 
when  ripe,  dried  by  arti6cial  heat,  packed  in  bales,  and  thus 
into  market 

■Sensible  Properties.  Each  strobile  is  of  a  conical  shape,  flat! 
by  pressure,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  thin,  translucent,  leal 
scales,  one  overlapping  another,  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  oo 
with  two  small  black  seeds  near  the  base  of  each,  and  minute 
lowish  granules  upon  their  surface,  easily  separable  when  the 
is  quite  dry.  Hops  are  of  difficult  pulverization,  of  a  strongi  ] 
liar,  narcotic,  yet  fragrant  odour,  and  of  an  extremely  bitter 
matic,  somewhat  astringent  taste.  They  impart  their  sensibk 
medicinal  properties  to  alcohol  and  water. 

Active  Constituents.  The  virtues  of  hops  depend  probaU; 
chief,  upon  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  lupulite  or  lup 
but  to  which  the  name  of  humulin  would  be  more  appropritt 
more  distinct  from  lupulin^  which  had  been  introduced  into 
with  another  meaning,  before  the  discovery  of  the  principle  refi 
to.  They  contain  also  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  the  source  of 
aroma,  and  a  small  proportion  of  tannic  acid  Their  other 
stituents  have  no  special  interest  for  the  physician. 

The  active  principles  of  hops  are  diffused,  in  some  degree,  thrc 
out  their  whole  substance,  but  are  mainly  concentrated  in  thi 
lowish  granules  upon  the  surface  of  the  scales.  These  granule 
separated  for  use,  and  constitute  a  distinct  medicine,  recognis 
our  Pharmacopceia  by  the  name  of  lupulin,  proposed  for  it  b; 
late  Dr.  A.  W.  Ives,  of  New  York,  who  first  brought  it  into  iv 

Lupulin  {LupuUna,  U.S.)  is  prepared  by  rubbing  or  thref 
the  hops,  and  then  sifting  the  coarse  powder  obtained.  It  ooi 
of  yellowish  granules,  almost  always  interspersed  with  minute 
ments  of  the  scales  themselves,  from  which  it  is  impossible  ent 
to  separate  them,  as  ordinarily  procured.  Lupulin  has  the  q 
and  taste  of  hops,  and  contains  the  volatile  oil  and  bitter  prin 
above  mentioned,  with  mere  traces  of  the  tannic  acid.  As  it 
sesses  all  the  virtues  of  hops,  in  a  more  concentrated  and  convei 
form,  it  is  generally  preferred  for  internal  use. 
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JStffecta  on  the  System.    Notwithstanding  the  vast  consumption  of 
>ps  in  malt  liquors,  their  effects  on  the  system,  and  mode  of  ope- 
don,  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated,  or  sati&ctorily 
termined.    That  they  are  tonic  to  the  digestive  function  is  gene- 
Uy  admitted,  and  might  be  inferred  from  their  intense  bitterness. 
Imoet  universal  experience  would  seem  to  have  determined  that 
ley  have  the  additional  property  of  inducing  heaviness,  drowsiness, 
id  even  sleep;  and  by  most  they  are  believed  to  have  that  also,  in 
3ine  degree,  of  relieving  pain.    Nevertheless,  Magendie  was  dis- 
lOeed  to  reject  their  claim  to  be  considered  narcotic,  having  given 
apniin  to  the  lower  animals  without  any  such  effect;  and  others 
ire  not  wanting  who  maintain  the  same  opinion.    Dr.  Maton, 
kiowever,  found  them  to  allay  pain,  produce  sleep,  and  lower  the 
pxibe  in  twenty-four  hours  from  96  to  60  in  the  minute.  (Pereira, 
Jfot  Jfecl,  3d  ed.,  p.  1247.)    Dr.  William  Byrd  Page,  of  this  city, 
in  February,  1849,  stated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, that  he  had  found  lupulin  to  possess  extraordinary  powers 
in  allaying  irritation  of  the  genital  organs,  and  had  been  in  the 
luibitof  using  it  for  that  purpose  for  two  years.    The  same  fact  has 
>ince  been  confirmed,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  Zambaco, 
vhowas  induced  to  make  experiments  with  it  by  an  observation 
of  Debout,  in  relation  to  its  favourable  influence  in  relieving  painful 
^f^ioDs.  He  gave  from  one  to  sixteen  scruples,  without  producing 
^Bturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  but  with  decided  effects,  of  the 
Mture  referred  to,  on  the  genital  organs.  (See  Ijond.  Med,  Times  and 
Sflz,  Feb.  1855,  p.  118.)    With  their  tonic,  soporific,  and  anodyne 
Properties,  hops  may,  therefore,  be  considered  antaphrodisiac.   That 
^  possess  the  power  of  stimulating  the  cerebral  functions  is  ex- 
^'^ely  doubtful ;  and  I  am  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  class  them  in 
^  same  category  with  opium  and  alcohol.    From  the  large  quan- 
Wies  taken  with  impunity,  it  is  probable  that  their  influence  over 
"*s brain  is  feeble,  and,  from  the  symptoms  evinced,  that  it  is  rather 
■o^tive  than  stimulant.    In  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  posi- 
"On  they  ought  to  occupy,  in  reference  to  their  influence  over  the 
^'^oas  system,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  rank  them  with  the 
diTigjon  of  bitter  tonics  having  peculiar  properties,  to  which  they 
'^ubtedly  belong,  whatever  claim  they  may  have  to  a  position 
^■ewhere. 

Opinion  is  not  more  settled  as  to  the  special  influence  of  the 
•^eral  active  principles  of  hops.  It  is  a  very  general  impression 
^  the  odorous  and  volatile  principle  is  that  to  which  they  owe 
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tbeir  narcotio  properties.    The  effect  of  a  pillow  of  hops  in 
ducing  sleep  may  be  said  to  be  almost  notorious;  and  it  is  aasert^^^j 
that  stupor  has  sometimes  occurred  in  persons  who  have  remaia^^c/ 
long  in  warehouses  containing  hops;  but,  in  the  former  case,  mQc'~B 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  operation  of  the  patient's  imaginn^- 
tion;  and,  in  the  latter,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  experieo(^»*^ 
of  such  an  effect,  if  real,  should  be  more  than  occasional,  and  tb*-  ^ 
there  might  have  been  some  other  cause  for  the  stupor  when  oL-^' 
served.    Besides,  Dr.  Wagner  states  that  he  gave  twenty  drops  (^^f 
the  volatile  oil  to  a  rabbit  without  observable  effect.  {Chem.  Oa;^  -, 
July  15,  1858.)    In  reference  to  the  bitter  principle,  opinion  is 
more  settled,  except  as  to  its  tonic  action  on  the  digestive  orga 
Dr.  Christison  is  disposed  to  think,  that  whatever  soporific  virtu 
may  be  possessed  by  hops  reside  in  the  volatile  oil,  and  consequently  j 
that  the  bitter  principle  is  destitute  entirely  of  narcotic  properti^sm 
{Dispensatory.)     No  well  grounded  conclusion  on  these  variom^as 
points  can  be  reached,  except  after  more  minute  and  accurate  i  Z3- 
vestigation  than  has  yet  been  given  to  the  subject    Like  all  otlk^r 
bitters,  hops  are  offensive  to  the  stomach  in  over-doses. 

Therapeutic  Application,    Hops  may  be  used  as  a  tonic  in  dys- 
peptic or  debilitated  states  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  are  specially 
indicated  in  cases  attended  with  nervous  restlessness  and  want  of 
sleep.    This  condition  not  unfrequently  exists  in  the  convalescence 
from  acute  diseases,  and  in  persons  of  a  nervous  temperament,  wbo 
have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  other  debilitating  causes* 
On  any  occasion  of  obstinate  wakefulness,  dependent  on  mere  nenr- 
ons  disturbance,  hops  may  be  tried  among  other  means  of  relief* 
and  especially  when  some  objection  may  exist  to  the  use  of  opiated* 
They  are  supposed  sometimes  to  have  operated  usefully  in  th^ 
morbid  vigilance  of  insanity.    In  all  these  cases,  a  dose  of  the  in ^ 
fusion  of  hops,  of  lupulin,  or,  when  stimulation  is  also  indicate!* 
of  one  of  the  tinctures,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

But  the  case  to  which  hops  are  probably  most  appropriate  i^ 
that  of  the  inebriate,  suffering  under  the  want  of  his  accostOTDCc)- 
stimulus.  The  medicine  appears  sometimes  to  operate  most  hap' 
pily  in  such  cases,  in  supporting  the  digestive  function,  ooi»' 
trolling  nervous  tremors,  obviating  hallucinations,  and  disposing 
to  sleep.  Unassisted  by  stimulants,  it  is  not  adequate  to  sap" 
ply  the  want  of  alcoholic  drinks  altogether;  but,  in  the  form  o* 
malt  liquors,  or  that  of  the  tincture  of  hops  or  of  lupulin,  i^ 
will,  I  believe,  often  enable  the  patient  to  escape  the  horrors  af 
delirium  tremens,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  alcoholic  stimulus  than 
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would  othenriae  be.  necessary.    In  deliriam  tremens  itself,  the  tine- 
tore  is  often  an  admirable  adjuvant  to  opium;  and  I  feel  confident 
that  I  have  seen  sleep  induced  by  it,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  which 
resisted  the  opiate  treatment,  without  any  reason  for  ascribing  the 
remit  merely  to  the  alcoholic  ingredient.    In  convalescence,  more- 
over, from  that  disease,  it  is  one  of  our  best  remedies  for  sustaining 
a  moderate  tonic  and  soporific  influence  over  the  patient,  until 
nature  shall  have  recovered  her  powers.    In  these  conditions,  the 
tincture  of  lupulin  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  fluidounce 
every  two  or  three  hours  in  the  beginning,  to  be  gradually  dimi- 
nuhed,  and  with  lengthened  intervals,  as  it  may  cease  to  be  requi- 
«te,  either  for  supporting  strength,  or  producing  sleep. 

Dr.  Maton  found  the  medicine  useful  in  allaying  the  pains  of 
acute  rheumatism;  but  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  opium  for  this 
porpose. 

It  has  occasionally  been  used  in  intermittent  fever  without  very 
sncouraging  success;  but  has  recently  been  recommended  in  that 
aomplaint  by  Dr.  W.  Y.  Godberry,  of  Benton,  Miss.,  as  equal  to 
tnj  other  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  except  quinia ;  and  he  has 
affken  succeeded  in  arresting  the  disease  by  means  of  it,  after  that 
medicine  had  £Eiiled.  He  prefers  the  infusion,  which  should  be 
made  with  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  the  whole  to  be 
taken  during  the  intermission.  {Am.  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci.^  N.  S.,  xxvi. 
288,  fipom  West  Joum,  of  Med,  and  Surg,^  March,  1853.) 

Prom  the  statements  of  Dr.  Page  before  referred  to,  lupulin 

Would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  our  possession  for 

Sieving  irritations  of  the  genital  organs  in  men.    In  the  painful 

^ii^ons  occurring  in  gonorrhoea,  he  gives  it  in  doses  of  from  five 

^  ten  grains,  and  has  never  known  an  instance  in  which  the  second 

^  did  not  afford  relief.    He  has  also  found  it  useful  in  sperma- 

tohoea;  preventing  the  discharges  while  the  patient  is  under  its 

^oenoe,  though  inadequate  to  the  cure. 

AdministraiiarL  Hops  are  seldom  if  ever  given  in  substance. 
^  Infusion  (Infusum  HuKULi,  U.S.),  which  is  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  may  be  given 
^^  the  dose  of  a  wineglassfuL  Decoction  is  an  unsuitable  mode  of 
Pi^ration,  as  boiling  dissipates  the  volatile  principle,  on  which 
Poaibly  the  virtues  of  the  hops  partly  depend. 

The  Exiraet  (Eztbactuk  Lufuli,  Lond,,  Ed.)  is  liable  to  the  same 
bisection  as  the  decoction.  It  has  the  bitterness  without  the  aroma 
^f  the  hops.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  to  have  acted  as  an  anodyne 
^Qd  soporific;  but  it  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  lupulin, 
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which  has  all  its  advantages  without  its  defect    The  dose  of  the 
extract  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

LuPULiN  is  now  probably  most  used  when  the  influence  of  hops 
is  wanted.    The  dose  is  from  six  to  twelve  grains;  but  may  bo 
much  increased,  if  thought  advisable.    It  is  most  conveniently 
given  in  pill,  which  may  be  made  by  rubbing  the  powder,  in  A 
warm  mortar,  till  it  acquires  a  plastic  consistence. 

The  Tincture  of  Hops  (Tinctura  Humuli,  U.S.)  is  not  an  eligible 
preparation,  being  too  feeble  and  uncertain  to  be  relied  on.  Th^ 
usual  dose  is  from  one  to  three  fluidrachms. 

The  Tincture  of  Lupulin  (TiNCTURA  LuPULiN^  17151)  is  moro 
efficient,  and  is  an  excellent  preparation  when  the  alcoholic  ingre- 
dient is  not  objectionable.  The  dose  for  ordinary  purposes  is  one 
or  two  fluidrachms. 


The  two  tonics  last  treated  of  owe  their  special  virtues  to  tkc 
peculiarity  of  their  respective  active  principles.    There  are  twG 
substances  of  minor  importance,  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  vir- 
tues, which,  if  the  claim  be  admitted,  must  rank  in  the  same  cator 
gory.    I  allude  to  the  dogwood  and  willow  barks.    It  is  true  that 
these  have  a  portion  of  tannic  acid  associated  with  the  bitter  pria- 
ciple;  but  it  is  not  to  this  that  the  remedial  efiEects  ascribed  to  thenar 
and  to  which  they  mainly  owe  what  reputation  they  possess,  can 
be  attributed,  any  more  than  the  characteristic  remedial  properties 
of  Peruvian  bark  can  be  attributed  to  the  tannic  acid  which  it  also 
contains.    If  they  have  special  virtues,  these  reside,  in  all  probft- 
bility,  in  their  bitter  principle;  and  the  medicines,  therefore,  may 
be  appropriately  considered  here. 

1.  DOGWOOD.— CoRNus  Florida.  U.S. 

This  is  the  bark  of  Cornus  Florida^  or  common  dogwood,  a  small 

indigenous  tree,  remarkable  for  its  conspicuous  white  flowers,  whidi 

render  it  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  our  forests  in  the  spring; 

as  its  glossy-red  fruit,  and  leaves  beautifully  tinted  by  the  frosty  do 

in  the  autumn.    The  bark  is  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  root) 

stem,  and  branches;  but  that  of  the  root  is  preferred.    It  is  in 

pieces  of  various  size,  partially  or  completely  rolled,  sometimas 

with  and  sometimes  without  epidermis,  of  a  reddish-gray  coloor,  a 

feeble  odour,  and  a  bitter,  astringent,  slightly  aromatic  taste.    It  is 

brittle,  and  yields  a  gray,  slightly  reddish  powder.    Either  water 

or  alcohol  will  extract  its  virtues.    These  probably  reside  in  a  pe- 
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iar  bitter  principle,  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  isolated ; 
neither  the  camin  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  nor  the  substance  used,  un- 
'  the  same  name,  by  the  eclectic  physicians,  so  called,  can  be 
aitted  to  this  rank.  The  bark  contains  also  tannic  acid,  but 
fc  in  sufficient  proportion  to  give  it  any  considerable  medicinal 
ivity. 

The  effects  of  dogwood  on  the  system,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
loed,  are  those  of  a  mild  tonic  and  feeble  astringent.  It  is  said 
increase  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  heat 
'.  the  body ;  but,  so  far  as  known,  it  produces  none  of  those  effects 
pon  the  brain  which  characterize  the  action  of  Peruvian  bark, 
a  the  recent  state,  it  is  said  to  act  unkindly  on  the  stomach  and 
ovels;  but,  in  this  respect,  it  resembles  most  other  tonics,  when 
DO  freely  administered. 

Dogwood  has  been  used  almost  exclusively,  as  a  substitute  for 
?9avian  bark,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
uiTQis;  and,  from  the  amount  of  testimony  in  its  favour,  there  can 
t)eAO  doubt  that  it  has  often  proved  efficacious  in  the  former  of 
tiMBe  complaints.  But  it  has  often  also  failed ;  and,  since  the  intro- 
AiKtion  of  sulphate  of  quinia  into  use,  has  been  little  employed  by 
'^Bgolar  practitioners. 

It  may  be  used  in  powder  or  decoction.  The  dose  of  the  powder 
m  intermittents  is  stated  at  a  drachm,  so  repeated  as  to  amount  to 
<*•  or  two  ounces  between  the  paroxysms.  The  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
I»»a  directs  a  decoction  (Decoctum  Cobnus  FLOBiDiE,  t7.  S.)  to  be 
1^  by  boiling  an  ounce,  in  a  pint  of  water,  for  ten  minutes.  The 
vhole  pint  may  be  taken  in  one  intermission,  in  doses  of  two  fluid- 
^'^iQoes.  An  extract  prepared  with  water  or  alcohol,  might  be  sub- 
■ftuted  for  either  of  the  above  forms  with  advantage.  The  pro- 
'^ion  is  indebted  chiefly  to  Dr.  John  M.  Walker,  who  published 
^ftesis  on  dogwood  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1797,  for  what  is 
^itoim  upon  the  subject. 

Ihe  bark  of  two  other  indigenous  species  of  Gomus,  C.  circinata 
^  fwmd'leaved  dogiuoodj  and  C.  sericea  or  swamp  dogwood^  have 
''Qiilar  sensible  properties,  and  are  supposed  to  have  the  same 
^cal  virtues  as  that  of  C.  Florida. 

I  WnXOW  BAKK.— Salix.  U.S. 

The  barks  of  all  the  species  of  willow,  possessing  a  very  bitter 

^^^  may  be  considered  as  designated  by  the  title  above  given ; 

S^ill  probably  have  identical  properties;  but  it  is  only  that  of 

^  SaUx  aWa  which  has  been  recognized  by  our  national  standard. 
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This  is  the  common  Earopean  or  white  willow,  and  has  been  intro-^ 
daced  into  this  country,  where  it  grows  extensively. 

When  dried,  willow  bark  taken  from  the  branches  rolls  intir^ 
close  quills,  which  are  fibrous,  flexible,  and  difficult  to  powder, 
has  a  feeble,  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a  pectdiar,  bitter,  astr^^ 
gent  taste.    Water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues.    The  active    ^ 
gredients  are  a  peculiar  principle  called  ealicin  and  tannic  add,  -^i^ 
latter  of  which,  however,  though  in  considerable  proportion,  is  ^et 
scarcely  sufficient  to  entitle  the  medicine  to  rank  among  the  eS- 
dent  astringents.    Salicin  will  be  particularly  noticed  at  the  end  of 
this  article  among  the  preparations  of  the  bark. 

The  effects  of  willow  bark  upon  the  system,  so  far  as  they  are 
obvious,  are  those  of  a  mild  tonic  and  astringent;  but  it  probably 
also  has  an  antiperiodic  action;  as  it  has  been  used  with  soine 
success  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents.    This* 
indeed,  has  been  its  chief  employment;  though  it  is  not  without 
efficacy  in  relaxed  and  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  as  in  the 
weakness  of  convalescence,  certain  conditions  of  scrofula,  p$mve 
hemorrhages,  &C.,  in  which  a  slight  astringency  is  indicated  along 
with  a  tonic  influence.    Like  many  other  bitters,  it  has  been  used 
as  an  anthelmintic.    The  states  of  preparation  in  which  it  may 
be  used  are  those  of  powder,  infusion  or  decoction,  or  of  salicin. 

The  powder  is  better  borne  by  the  stomach  than  cinchona  and 
many  other  tonics.  The  dose  of  it  for  other  purposes  than  those 
of  an  antiperiodic  is  half  a  drachm,  repeated  three  times  a  dtj. 
As  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  in  intermittents,  it  must  be  giyen, 
during  a  single  intermission,  in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two  ounoei, 
which  may  be  distributed  into  doses  of  a  drachm,  repeated  as  oAen 
as  may  be  necessary. 

The  infusion  or  decoction  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  oonoe 
to  the  pint  of  water;  and  the  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidounoea 
From  one  to  two  pints  must  be  given  between  the  paroxysms  of  tfi 
intermittent  The  decoction  has  been  used  as  a  topical  application 
in  indolent,  flabby,  or  foul  ulcers. 

Salicin  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  preparation  in  reference  to  A^ 
antiperiodic  effect.  Several  processes  have  been  suggested  for  itti  < 
preparation.  Among  the  best  is  that  of  Merck.  The  boiling  O0D- 
centrated  decoction  is  treated  with  litharge,  in  order  to  precipitate 
various  substances  that  tend  to  prevent  the  crystallization  of  the 
salicin.  This  principle  remains  in  solution,  probably  holding  a 
portion  of  the  oxide  of  lead  in  combination.    The  lead  is  thrown 
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wn  by  the  addition  first  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  of  snlphuret 
barium;  and  the  remaining  liquid,  being  evaporated  and  allowed 
xx>ly  deposits  the  salicin,  which  is  purified  by  repeated  solution 
I  crystallization.  When  pure,  it  is  beautifully  white,  in  minute, 
If  shining,  slender  crystals,  inodorous,  and  very  bitter,  with  the 
mliar  flavour  of  the  bark.  It  melts  at  280%  and  is  inflammable 
a  higher  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  much  more  so  in 
i  than  cold,  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  or  the 
latile  oils.  It  is  neuter  in  relation  to  acids  and  alkalies,  and  is 
A  thrown  down  by  any  reagent.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  it  a  blood- 
id  colour;  but  a  more  certain  test  is  the  odour  of  meadow-sweet 
9pir»a  ulmaria),  which  it  yields  when  heated  in  solution  with 
hzomic  acid;  salicin  being  resolved  by  that  acid  into  the  oil  of 
neadow-sweet  or  salicylous  acid,  among  other  products.  Having 
been  employed  to  adulterate  sulphate  of  quinia,  it  is  important*  that 
there  should  be  some  method  of  detecting  it.  When  taken  inter- 
^J)  ^^  gives  to  the  urine  the  odour  of  salicylous  acid,  into  which 
It  11  probably  converted  in  its  passage  through  the  system. 

Knoe  the  discovery  of  salicin,  this  preparation  has  been  almost 
exdosively  used.  At  one  time,  so  favourable  were  the  reports  of 
ite  efficacy  in  intermittents,  that  the  hope  was  indulged  that  it 
ought  supersede  quinia.  But  further  experience  has  shown  that, 
though  it  will  often  cure  intermittents,  it  cannot  be  relied  on  with 
^Qteinty ;  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that,  when  quinia 
cumot  be  obtained,  it  is  among  the  best  substitutes  of  vegetable 
origia.  The  dose  as  an  antiperiodic  is  from  two  to  eight  grains, 
'pleated  so  as  to  amount  to  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  during  the 
uttermission.    It  is  less  apt  to  oppress  the  stomach  than  quinia. 


^  substances  which  follow,  belonging  to  the  subdivision  of 
hitter  tonics  of  peculiar  properties,  owe  their  peculiarity  in  general 
to  the  association  of  some  other  active  constituent  with  their  bitter 
pi^ple.  This  associated  constituent  is,  with  one  or  two  es^cep- 
t^  a  stimulant  volatile  oil.  The  most  decided  exception  to  this 
9Qml  rule  is  afforded  by  the  medicine  immediately  following,  in 
^iieh,  though  a  somewhat  stimulating  volatile  oil  is  always  gene- 
'Ved,  yet,  in  connexion  with  this  oil,  a  powerful  sedative  is  also 
'lodooed,  namely,  hj^rocyanic  acid,  to  which  the  medicine  is 
indebted  for  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  effects. 
VOL.  I. — 19 
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III.  WILD-CHERRY  BARK. 
PRUNUS  VIRGINIAN  A,  U.S. 

Origin,  This  is  the  inner  bark  of  Cerasus  serotinOj  or  wUd-durrjh 
a  large  indigenous  tree,  growing  abundantly  ia  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  The  officinal  name  originated  in  the  rnji^^lrfln 
supposition,  that  the  Prunus  Virginiana  of  Linnens  was  the  tree  io 
question ;  whereas,  according  to  Torrey  and  Oray,  that  title  really 
belongs  to  the  choke-cherry  {Cerasus  Virginiana  of  the  N.  Americu 
Flora),  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  inhabiting  the  Northern  States.  The 
bark  is  obtained  from  the  root,  stem,  and  branches  of  the  tree;  but 
that  from  the  root  is  preferred.  It  should  be  collected  in  the  &II, 
when  it  is  strongest  The  recently  dried  bark  is  more  efficacioos 
than  that  which  has  been  long  kept. 

Sensible  Properties.  Wild-cherry  bark,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is 
usually  destitute  of  epidermis,  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  brittle, 
and  easily  pulverized,  yielding  a  fawn-coloured  powder.  When 
fresh,  or  treated  with  water,  it  has  the  odour  of  peach-leaves.  The 
taste  is  agreeably  bitter,  astringent,  and  somewhat  aromatic  It 
yields  its  bitterness  to  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  reddish-browB 
colour  like  that  of  Madeira  wine. 

Active  Constituents,  Among  the  active  principles  existing  in  the 
bark  are  amygdalin  and  tannic  acid.  There  is  probably  also  some 
emubin,  a  kind  of  nitrogenous  or  albuminous  matter,  found  in 
the  bitter  almond,  where  it  plays  an  essential  part  in  changes, 
analogous  if  not  identical  with  those  which  are  now  to  be  noticed 
as  occurring  in  wild-cherry  bark.  When  this  bark  comes  in  con- 
tact with  water,  a  reaction  takes  place,  probably  under  the  influence 
of  the  emulsin  operating  as  a  ferment,  between  the  water  and  the 
amygdalin  of  the  bark,  whereby  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  pecu- 
liar volatile  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  together 
by  distillation,  constituting  a  product  which  is  probably  identical 
with  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  When,  therefore,  wild-cherrj 
bark  is  used  in  the  form  of  infusion,  it  is  not  merely  the  amygdalin 
and  tannic  acid  which  act,  but  the  new  product  also,  which  is  essen- 
tially, in  relation  to  its  effects  on  the  system,  the  hydrocyanic  add; 
for  the  volatile  oil  which  attends  it  has  little  effect  When  the 
medicine  is  taken  in  the  form  of  powder,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  same  change  takes  place  in  the  stomach,  under  the  reagency  of 
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tie  water  there.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  bark  does  or  does 
ot  contain  a  bitter  principle  distinct  from  amygdalin.  I  believe 
lat  it  does  so,  not  only  from  its  tonic  effects,  which  cannot  be 
icribed  either  to  the  volatile  oil  or  hydrocyaDic  acid,  but  from  an 
xperiment  made  at  my  request  by  Professor  Procter,  which  ap- 
ears  to  determine  the  question.*  Though  boiling  water  will  ex- 
ract  the  active  matters  existing  in  th6  bark;  yet  cold  water  is 
nedicinally  the  best  solvent;  for  the  emulsin  is  coagulated  and 
mdered  inert  at  a  high  temperature,  anfd  the  formation  of  hydro- 
sjanic  acid  consequently  prevented. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Wild-cherry  bark  is,  through  its  bitter 
principle,  a  gentle  stimulant  to  the  digestive  and  probably  to  the 
mitritive  function;  while  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  evolved  by  the 
nietion  of  water  upon  the  amygdalin,  renders  it  sedative  to  the 
nervous  system,  and,  when  freely  taken,  to  the  general  circula- 
tion. Dr.  Eberle  states  that,  in  his  own  person,  he  has  "  several 
times  reduced  his  pulse  from  seventy-five  to  fifty  strokes  in  the 
minate  by  copious  draughts  of  the  cold  infusion,  taken  several 
times  a  day,  and  continued  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days."  (Mat.  Med. 
^Tkerap.,  4th  ed.,  i.  801.) 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  joint  tonic  and  sedative  properties 
of  this  bark  admirably  adapt  it  to  the  treatment  of  cases  of  general 
debQity,  with  enfeebled  digestion,  an  irritable  state  of  the  nervous 
•jstem,  and  excessive  frequency  of  pulse.  Long  before  its  chemi- 
«1  peculiarities  were  discovered,  experience  had  established  this 
•pplication  of  the  remedy.  In  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  con- 
^^ption,  it  has  for  many  years  been  a  favourite  in  this  country, 
Md,  before  cod-liver  oil  came  into  notice,  was  probably  more  relied 
Ottthan  any  other  single  medicine.     It  was  employed  not  only  in 

*  A  portion  of  the  bark  was  exhausted  bj  alcohol,  and  the  tinotnre  evaporated 
t*  IB  extract.    This  contained  the  amygdalin,  and  whatever  bitter  matter  and  tan- 
tk  add  existed  in  the  bark.    The  extract  was  triturated  with  water,  and  with 
friitin  to  remove  the  tannic  acid.    The  liquor  being  then  filtered,  was  mixed 
wtth  tn  excess  of  the  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  coptaining  of  course  the  emtthin 
WitmuLry  for  oausing  reaction  between  the  amygdalin  and  water.    A  strong  odour 
tihjdroejBmc  add  was  produced,  which  had  not  previously  existed  in  the  solution 
ti  the  alcoholic  extract.    As  the  emulsin  was  in  excess,  the  whole  of  the  amygda- 
la must  have  been  destroyed.    The  liquid  was  evaporated  to  a  soft  extract,  and 
ilnd  with  water.    Sweet  almond  emulsion  now  added  generated  no  more  hydro- 
jraaic  acid,  and  there  was  none  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  that  product ;  yet  the  taste 
«■  decidedly  bitter,  proving  the  existence  in  the  bark  of  a  bitter  principle  distinct 
imygdalin. 
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the  advanoed  stages  when  hectic  fever  had  set  iii,1iotfi«ilhi 
beginning,  and  often  as  a  preventive,  in  cases  in  whidi  %0H 
tendency  to  the  disease  seemed  to  be  displayed.  It  was  pnsii 
the  view  of  imparting  tone  to  the  digestive  organs  ind  qis 
generally,  and  thereby  modifying  the  tuberculous  diathtta^  ^k 
was  preferred  to  other  tonics,  because  it  was  thought  to  (nohs 
these  effects  with  less  danger  of  undue  excitement  Kow  llstiiti 
known  to  be  positively  sedative  to  the  heart,  and  to  the  uMi 
system,  we  can  better  understand  its  usefulness  in  that  ooffifhiA 
In  other  forms  of  scrofulous  disease^  presenting  a  similar  ooin|I<k 
tion  of  debility  of  the  digestive  and  nutritive  functions  vitk  ^ 
quency  of  the  pulse,  it  is  equally  indicated.  Few  remedid  ^ 
better  adapted  to  hectic  fever^  from  whatever  source  it  maj  f^ 
ceed.  In  the  debility  of  convalescence  from  fevers^  and  oAf 
severe  acute  diseases,  when  attended,  as  it  often  is,  with  lu^ 
sweats,  a  frequent  pulse,  and  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  or  Oiks 
functional  nervous  disorder,  the  wild-cherry  bark  is  also  an  exoi 
lent  remedy.  Perhaps  the  tannic  acid  it  contains  may  oontritali 
to  its  usefulness  in  correcting  the  excessive  sweating  in  these  oaiH^ 
but  I  am  not  inclined  to  attribute  much  to  it  in  estimating  ill 
virtues  of  the  bark. 

It  has  been  recommended  also  in  simple  dysp^ia^  and  as  n 
antiperiodic  in  intermiltents ;  but  in  the  former  it  is  much  infiBfiar 
to  the  pure  bitters,  and  in  the  latter,  though  sometimes  succeasfoli 
it  very  often  also  fails,  and  is  not  comparable  in  efficacy  with  Fera- 
vian  bark.  It  may  be  employed,  however,  in  cases  of  oonvft^ 
lescence  from  miasmatic  fevers,  in  which  there  is  a  strong  tendeocj 
to  relapse,  and  in  which  a  long  continuance  of  the  preventive  in- 
fluence may  be  necessary  for  the  eradication  of  the  predispositioD. 
In  such  cases,  though  less  effectual  than  sulphate  of  quinia,  it  may 
perhaps  be  safer. 

I  have  employed  the  remedy  much  in  functional  and  organic 
disease  of  the  hearty  attended  with  a  frequent,  perhaps  irregular, 
but  rather  feeble  pulse,  with  an  anemic  or  otherwise  debilitated 
state  of  system ;  and  consider  it  one  of  our  best  remedies  in  such 
cases,  combined,  if  anaemia  exist,  with  the  use  of  the  chalybeates. 
As  the  infusion,  however,  contains  tannic  acid,  it  is  better  not  to 
add  the  preparation  of  iron  to  it,  but  to  administer  the  two  sepa- 
rately. 

Adtninistration,  The  bark  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, infusion,  or  syrup.     The   powder  is  seldom   used,  because 
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oonvenient,  more  apt  to  oppress  the  stomach,  and  less  likely 

0  andergo  those  chemical  changes  which  are  essential  to  the  oha* 
loteristic  efSects  of  the  remedy.    The  dose  is  from  thirty  grains  to 

1  drachm,  which  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  daily. 

The  Infusion  made  with  cold  water  (Ikfusum  Pbuni  Y  iROlNiANiB, 
7.&)  is  the  most  appropriate  form.  It  is  made  in  the  proportion 
f  balf  an  onnce  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  is  best  prepu^  by  the 
rooess  of  percolation.  Any  one  can  perform  this  process.  Intro* 
iioe  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  rather  ooarsely  powdered,  into  a  oom- 
KXi  funnel,  pack  it  somewhat  closely,  and  pour  upon  it  a  quart  of 
Did  water ;  the  point  of  the  funnel  being  inserted  into  the  mouth 
f  a  glass  decanter.  When  the  water  has  all  passed,  pour  it  back 
rtto  the  funnel,  and  repeat  this  measure  until  the  liquid  acquires 
be  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  Two  fluidounoes  of  the  infusion,  thus 
v^epared,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  more  fre- 
i;fieiitly  when  a  strong  impression  is  desired. 

A  Sffrup  (SYB0PU8  Pbuki  YiRGiNiANiB,  U.  S.)  is  directed  by  our 
Pliarmacopoeia.  It  is  an  elegant  preparation,  and,  where  there  is  no 
KMitraindication,  from  delicacy  of  stomach  or  other  cause,  to  the  use 
of  10  much  saccharine  matter,  may  be  substituted  without  disad* 
'▼sntage  for  the  infusion.  The  dose  is  half  a  fluidounoe,  to  be 
Y*epeated  as  directed  for  the  other  forms. 

WUd^herry  bark  should  not  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  tine- 
tav,  extract,  or  decoction.  In  reference  to  the  two  latter,  inde- 
poidently  of  the  chemical  objection  above  stated,  there  is  another 
iit  tha  volatile  character  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  which,  if  formed, 
^"OQld  be  driven  ofi^  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  processes  for 
^  preparation. 

IV.  CHAMOMILE. 

ANTHEMIS.  U.S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Oriffm,  The  chamomile  of  the  shops  consists  of  the  flowers  of 
^^^Amia  nobtUa,  a  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  growing  wild  in 
"Vope,  where  it  is  also  cultivated  for  use.  Though  it  has  been 
Qtiodoced  into  our  gardens,  none  of  the  chamomile  of  the  shops  is 
Placed  in  this  country.  All  parts  of  the  plant  have  medicinal 
Pn>perties;  but  it  is  only  the  flowers  that  are  officinal.  They  are 
loiported  from  Germany  and  England. 
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Varieties.  The  flowers  of  chamomile  are  compound,  oonsitUng, 
in  their  perfect  state,  of  a  central  yellow  disk,  with  a  circle  oi  white 
ray  florets  aroand  it  There  are  two  varieties,  distingpiished  as  the 
single  and  double;  the  former  retaining  their  yellow  central  disk 
florets,  the  latter  having  had  these  converted  by  cultivation  into 
white  ray  florets.  But  the  distinction  is  not  precise;  for  there  is  i 
large  proportion  of  the  flowers  in  which  this  conversion  is  incom- 
plete ;  and,  as  found  in  the  shops,  there  is  generally  a  mixture  of  the 
single  and  double  flowers,  and  others  in  the  intermediate  state.  la 
most  parcels,  as  brought  to  this  country,  the  double  or  white  flowers 
greatly  predominate.  The  single  or  yellow,  however,  are  more 
odorous,  and  more  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  because  the  volatile 
oil  upon  which  these  properties  depend,  is  much  more  abundant  in 
the  central  or  yellow  florets. 

Sensible  Properties,  The  odour  of  chamomile  is  fragrant  and 
peculiar,  the  taste  bitter,  warm,  and  somewhat  aromatic.  It  yields 
these  properties,  and  its  medical  virtues,  to  water  and  alcohol 

Active  Constituents.  With  a  minute  proportion  of  tannic  acid, 
which  is  therapeutically  of  no  accoiint,  the  flowers  contain  a  hilOff 
principle  and  volatile  oil^  upon  which  their  medical  virtues  depeni 
It  is  said  that  they  yield  also,  on  distillation,  in  very  small  pro- 
portion, a  substance  resembling  valerianic  acid. 

Effects  on  the  System.  In  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  chamo- 
mile is  a  mild  tonic,  operating  like  the  simple  bitters,  bat  with 
a  somewhat  more  excitant  influence  on  the  stomach,  owing  to  its 
volatile  oil.  In  large  doses,  it  is  apt  to  prove  emetic,  more  so  proba- 
bly than,  the  simple  bitters,  which  it  resembles  in  its  tonic  effects. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Chamomile  has  been  employed  as  a 
medicine  from  the  earliest  times.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Roman  chamomile.  It  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  cases  of  general  debility,  in  which  the  stomach 
participates  in  a  greater  degree  than  other  organs.  The  gentle 
stimulant  influence  of  its  volatile  oil  on  the  stomach  renders  it 
peculiarly  applicable  under  such  circumstances.  Hence,  it  is  much 
used  in  the  convalescence  from  acute  febrile  diseases.  In  mild 
dyspepsia,  with  defective  appetite,  flatulent  eructations,  or  slight 
colicy  pains  from  wind  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  it  may  often  be 
given  with  advantage.  Its  general  mildness  and  harmlessness 
adapt  it  to  those  slight  coses  of  debility,  frequently  occurring, 
es{>ecially  in  sedentary  females,  in  which  stronger  medicines  are 
scarcely  required,  and  might  prove  hurtful. 
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By  the  ancients  it  was  nsed  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent 
^Yers,  and  continued  to  be  esteeqied  among  the  most  valuable 
nnedies  in  that  complain^  down  to  the  period  of  the  discovery  of 
^«ravian  bark.  Even  after  that  period,  it  long  continued  to  retain 
>me  reputation  as  a  febrifuge,  being  employed  in  cases  which 
Misted  the  bark,  and  especially  in  the  remission  of  remittent 
SYers,  before  the  febrile  phenomena  of  the  paroxysms  had  suf- 
iciently  subsided  to  justify  the  use  of  the  more  powerful  anti- 
)eriodic.  But,  since  the  introduction  of  sulphate  of  quinia  into 
ose,  this  application  of  chamomile  has  been  generally  abandoned ; 
isit  is  now  understood  that,  in  miasmatic  remittents,  when  there  is  a 
Bsfficient  abatement  of  the  fever  to  justify  a  resort  to  the  bitter 
toaics,  quinia  may  almost  always  be  used,  with  equal  safety,  and 
nsdy  greater  e£Eect  In  cases,  however,  of  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fever,  distinctly  paroxysmal,  in  which  circumstances  may 
prevent  the  employment  of  cinchona  or  its  preparations,  large 
dnughts  of  warm  chamomile  tea,  given  immediately  before  the 
paroxysm,  the  patient  being  kept  warm  in  bed,  will  sometimes  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  fever,  either  by  operating  as  an  emetic, 
or  by  a  joint  tonic  and  diaphoretic  action. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  large  doses,  chamomile  is  apt 
to  vomit.  To  produce  this  effect,  however,  it  should  be  given  in 
tbe  form  of  warm  infusion,  and  in  large  draughts,  so  as  to  aid  the 
iBedicioe  by  the  nauseating  effects  of  tepid  water.  It  may  fre- 
foently  be  employed  with  advantage,  in  this  way,  in  cases  of  gastric 
>Pttm  arising  from  undigested  food  or  other  irritating  matters  in 
^  stomach,  and  attended  with  sensations  of  nausea,  or  ineffectual 
cfbrts  to  vomit.  Indeed,  in  any  case  of  irritable  stomach,  when 
^  organ  seems  unable  wholly  to  free  itself  from  its  contents,  it 
*V  very  properly  be  aided  by  large  draughts  of  warm  chamomile 
^  In  febrile  and  bilious  diseases,  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of 
'Btehing  from  the  presence  of  acrid  bile  in  the  stomach,  which  may 
^  be  promptly  relieved.  The  tea  is  often  also  administered 
tbog  with  other  emetics,  or  shortly  afterwards  when  they  are 
krdy,  in  order  to  promote  their  action,  or  to  render  it  more  easy 
to  the  patient,  by  giving  the  stomach  a  greater  bulk  to  act  upon. 

The  flowers  were  formerly  much  used  externally  with  hot  water, 
B  the  way  of  fomentation,  or  as  a  sort  of  cataplasm  inclosed  in  a 
annel  bag.  They  add  nothing  to  the  virtues  of  the  hot  water; 
at^  in  the  latter  case,  may  be  useful  by  absorbing  the  liquid. 
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AdminiBtration,    Chamomile  is  given  in  powder,  nrfbakxii,  or  ex- 
tract; and  the  volatile  oil  is  sometimes  separately  adminislered. 

The  powder  was  formerly  given  oocasioqally,  with  a  view  to  the       ' 
antiperiodic  effect,  in  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm, 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  oftener  if  required.    As  a  mere 
toniC)  its  dose  may  be  stated  at  from  ten  to  thirty  grains;  but  it  is 
almost  never  administered  in  this  way.    The  flowers  themselves  sre 
sometimes  chewed  by  dyspeptic  persons,  and  by  those  who  wish  to 
break  themselves  of  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco,  by  substituting 
a  more  innocent  substance  in  its  place. 

The  Infusion  (Infusum  Anthemidis,  U.  S.)  is  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water.  When  time  is  allowed 
for  a  sufficient  maceration,  cold  water  is  preferable  to  hot  as  the 
menstruum,  as  it  yields  an  infusion  more  acceptable  at  once  to  the 
palate  and  the  stomach ;  but  in  case  of  haste,  boiling  water  may  be 
used ;  and,  with  the  view  to  its  emetic  operation,  the  latter  is 
decidedly  preferable,  and  the  infusion  should  be  taken  warm.  The 
dose  as  a  tonic  is  a  wineglassful,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Wheo 
given  to  aid  emetics,  a  small  bowlful,  containing  from  six  to  twelve 
fluidounces,  may  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  if  required. 

The  ejctract,  as  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  is  not 
an  eligible  preparation;  as  the  volatile  oil  i^  driven  off  in  the  eva- 
poration, and  the  remaining  bitter  substance  is  in  no  respeot  supe- 
rior to  the  simple  bitters.  It  is,  however,  occasionally  used  as  tn 
addition  to  laxatives  or  metallic  tonics,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  other 
medicines,  given  in  the  pilular  form.  The  effects  of  the  chamomile 
may  be  obtained,  if  desired,  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  volatile 
oil;  or  an  extract  may  be  prepared  containing  most  of  the  volatile 
oil,  by  macerating  the  flowers  in  cold  water,  and  evaporating  in 
vacua  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  the  strength  being 
about  double  that  of  the  flowers. 

The  decoction  was  formerly  used  as  an  external  fomentation,  as  an 
enema,  or  as  a  local  application  to  flabby  or  indolent  ulcers;  but  has 
been  abandoned,  because  in  no  respect  preferable  to  the  infusion, 
and  inferior  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  portion  of  the  volatile  oil 
must  be  driven  off  in  its  preparation. 

The  Volatile  Oil  (Oleum  Anthemidis,  Lond)  is  pccasionally 
prescribed.  It  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  from  the 
flowers.  As  first  procured,  it  has  a  sky-blue  colour,  which  is 
changed  by  time  to  yellow  or  brown.  Its  odour  is  that  of  chamo- 
mile, its  taste  pungent  and  aromatic.    It  is  stimulant  to  the  sto- 
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sh,  and  may  be  given  in  gastric  paihs  of  a  purely  functional 
racter,  and  in  flatulence,  in  the  dose  of  fiye  or  six  drops.  It  is 
leiimes  associated  with  purgatives  to  prevent  griping. 
Hher  species  of  Anthemis  have  been  used.  A.  Ootuluy  may-v^eed^ 
mid  chamomile^  which  grows  abundantly  in  this  country,  and  is 
\  of  the  most  common  weeds  in  our  public  roads,  has  virtues  ana- 
OU8  to  those  of  A.  nobilis,  but,  in  consequence  of  its  very  unplea- 
it  odour,  is  little  if  at  all  used  with  us.  In  Europe  it  is  said  to  be 
Sisionally  employed  as  an  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue. 
IT  national  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  it,  in  the  secondary  list, 
ider  the  name  of  Cotula. 


V.    THOROUGHWORT,  or  BONESET. 

BUPATOBIUM.  U.S. 

Origin.  This  consists  of  the  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Eupa- 
vmm  per/oliatum^  an  indigenous,  perennial,  herbaceous  plant, 
rowing  abundantly,  usually  in  clusters,  in  low  moist  grounds,  in 
UMt  parts  of  the  United  States.  All  portions  of  the  plant  are 
Vicinal.  It  is  in  flower  from  July  to  October,  and  should  be 
ollected  during  that  period. 

Sensible  Properties.  Boneset  is  sometimes  kept  in  the  shops 
^  bunches^  sometimes  in  small  oblong  packages,  in  which  it  is 
fioch  broken  up.  In  the  former  state,  it  may  be  known  by  its 
P^oliate  and  decussating  leaves,  and  by  its  flattish,  dense  summit 
'  white,  almost  feathery  flowers.  The  leaves  may  be  considered 
ttoonsisting  of  two,  joined  at  their  base,  where  they  are  perforated 
l^the  stem.  Each  leaf  is  broadest  at  the  base,  long,  narrow,  and 
E^aally  tapering  to  a  point,  serrate  on  the  edges,  wrinkled,  whit- 
ilt  below  and  green  above,  and  hairy.  The  pairs  are  so  placed  on 
^item,  that  each  one  is  at  right  angles  with  the  one  above  and 
^^  it.  The  odour  is  feeble,  yet  distinct,  and  the  taste  strongly 
fitter  and  peculiar.  It  yields  its  sensible  and  medicinal  properties 
0  water  and  alcohol. 

Active  Constituents.  Little  is  known,  positively,  on  this  point. 
IWe  is  little  doubt  that  the  bitterness  resides  in  one  or  more 
voximate  principles;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
lolated.  From  the  smell,  it  may  be  inferred  to  contain  a  small 
foportion  of  volatile  oil,  and  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  esta- 
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blished  by  the  examination  of  Mr.  Bickley.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm^ 
xxvi.  495.)    The  medicine  is  placed  next  to  chamomile,  more  fiooz 
its  analogy  to  that  medicine  in  effects,  than  from  any  known  re- 
semblance in  composition. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Enpatorium,  in  moderate  doses,  prodaoes 
on  the  system  effects  like  those  of  the  simple  bitters;  bat  superadds 
to  these,  especially  when  taken  in  warm  infusion,  and  somewhat 
freely,  a  decided  diaphoretic  action.  It  is  said,  also,  sometimes  to 
be  diuretic,  and,  in  large  doses,  proves  emetic  and  laxative.  It  is 
among  the  remedies  derived  from  the  aborigines,  firom  whom  it 
passed  into  popular  use,  and  thence  into  the  hands  of  the  professicR). 

Therapeutic  Application,  Eupatorium  may  be  given,  like  the 
simple  bitters,  in  pure  dyspepsia  or  general  debility;  but,  being 
more  liable  than  they  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and  probably  less 
efficient  as  a  mere  tonic,  should  not  be  allowed  to  supersede  them, 
unless  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  idiosyncrasy  or  prejudice. 
Dr.  Burgon,  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  preferred  it  to  all 
other  tonics,  in  the  loss  of  appetite  incident  to  the  abuse  of  alcohdia 
drinks.  {Am.  Med.  Record.^  iii.  331.)  Dr.  Eberle  found  it  peculiariy 
useful  in  the  indigestion  of  old  people,  in  whom,  while  it  restored 
tone  to  the  stomach,  it  rendered  the  skin  soft  and  comfortable. 
{Afat.  Med.  and  Therap.,  4th  ed.,  ii.  219.) 

But  its  highest  reputation  has  been  as  a  fArifuge.    From  the 
inaugural  dissertation  of  Dr.  Anderson  (New  York,  1813),  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  employed  with  very  great  success,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  intermittents,  in  one  of  the  New  York  hospitals.    Subse- 
quent observation  of  its  effects  has  proved  less  favourable;  and, 
employed  as  a  mere  antiperiodic,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  pre^ 
scribing  bark  or  quinia  in  the  intermissions,  it  cannot  be  relied  on- 
But  I  have  known  it  to  supersede  the  paroxysms  of  intcrmittenfr 
fever,  when  given  in  emetic  doses,  in  the  state  of  strong  tepid  inft- 
sion,  shortly  before  the  period  for  the  return  of  the  chills;  and  ifi 
jointly  with  this  method  of  exhibition,  it  be  administered  in  mode- 
rate doses,  at  short  intervals,  during  the  apyrexia,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  will  often  prove  successful.    Still,  it  is  greatly  inferior 
to  sulphate  of  quinia  in  certainty,  while,  in  its  effects  as  thus  usedt 
it  is  much   more  disagreeable.    It  may  be  very  appropriatdy 
tried  in  obstinate  and  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  intermittent 
fever,  in  which  quinia  has  become  offensive  to  the  patient,  or 
inoperative  from  repetition.    The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to 
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oomparative  efficacy  in  remittents;  in  which,  however,  its  tend- 
cj  to  produce  perspiration  is  somewhat  in  its  favour. 
It  was  recommended,  by  Drs.  Bard  and  Hosack,  in  yellow  fever 
berle,  loc.  eiL);  and  has  been  used  as  a  tonic  and  diaphoretic  in 
w  fevers,  and  typhoid  pneumonia;  but  its  special  merits  in  these 
Ssctions  are  at  best  equivocal,  and  it  is  now  seldom  employed. 
Perhaps  its  best  application  is  to  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  affec- 
)am^  more  particularly  the  epidemic  catarrh  or  influenza^  which  is 
reqnently  attended  with  an  asthenic  state  of  system,  calling  for 
mpporting  measures.  The  most  effectual  method  of  employing  it, 
in  these  cases,  is,  very  soon  after  the  attack  of  the  disease,  to  ad- 
Buust^r  it  freely  at  bedtime,  in  the  form  of  hot  infusion,  the  patient 
Wng  well  covered,  so  as  to  provoke  copioas  and  lasting  perspira- 
tiofi;  and,  if  vomiting  should  take  place,  the  effect  would  be  more 
eorUin.  In  the  morning,  the  disease  will  often  be  found  to  have 
been  arrested,  or  very  much  moderated;  and  afterwards  the  medicine 
■•7  be  given  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  so  as  not  to  nauseate. 
Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  Therapeutics  (2d  ed.,  i.  888),  speaking  of  its 
Mq>loyment  in  a  species  of  influenza  which  had  prevailed  many 
jein  previously  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  pain  attending  it,  was  commonly  denominated  break-bone 
^«r,  states  that,  from  its  prompt  success  in  relieving  this  symptom, 
itioquired  the  popular  name  of  boneset,  by  which  it  is  still  known. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  epidemic  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Chapman 
^that  described' by  Dr.Eush  as  having  occurred  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1780,  called  break-bone  fever,  from 
fl»e  violence  of  its  pains,  but  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
poie,  was  the  disease  since  better  known  under  the  name  of  dengue. 
^^  fiict  would  suggest  a  trial  of  eupatorium  in  that  very  painful 
^^mic  disease. 

In  acute  rheumatism,  the  medicine  is  said  to  have  proved  useful; 
•odjin  the  atonic  variety,  occurring  in  feeble  constitutions,  without 
Ptoora,  it  might  be  very  properly  tried,  with  a  view  to  its  con- 
joined tonic  and  diaphoretic  effects. 

Though  said  to  have  been  advantageously  employed  in  obstinate 
^Qtaneous  diseases,  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  its  eflBcacy,  except 
*D  so  far  as  it  may  operate,  like  any  other  tonic,  in  promoting 
Ae  general  health.  The  same  may  be  said  of  its  remedial  powers 
B  dropsy,  in  which  it  has  been  recommended. 
Admiuistration,    As  an  antiperiodic  or  tonic,  the  medicine  may 
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be  given  in  powder,  in  doses  of  twen^  or  thirty  graina,  or  mom; 
but  it  is  very  little  used  in  this  form. 

The  Infusion  (Infusuh  Eupatoru,  U.  S.)  is  a  more  eligible  pre- 
paration. It  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of 
water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  flaidoanoeai  repeated 
more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  circumstances;  three  or  fbor 
times  a  day,  as  a  tonic,  in  chronic  cases;  and  every  hour,  two,  or 
three  hours,  as  an  antiperiodic,  or  joint  tonic  and  diaphoretic^  in 
those  more  acute.  When  its  emetic  effect  is  wanted,  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  the  hot  infusion  may  be  given  at  a  draught. 

A  watery  extract  has  been  used  in  the  dose  of  four  or  five  gniD& 
Several  other  species  of  Eupatoriam  have  been  employed.  Among 
our  indigenous  species,  E.  purpureum^  or  gravel  rooij  has  tonic  and 
astringent  properties,  and  is  said  to  be  diuretic.  E.  ieucrifoUum^  or 
vnld  horehound,  corresponds  with  the  officinal  species  in  properties 
though  less  powerful ;  and  E.  aromaticum  is  considered,  among  the 
so-called  eclectic  physicians,  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  a  number  of 
diseases.  The  root  of  E.  Carvhahinum  was  formerly  used  in  Europe 
as  a  purgative;  and  E.  Aya-pana^  of  Brazil,  resembles  the  boneieli 
but  is  weaker. 


VI.   VIRGINIA  SNAKEROOT. 

SERPENTARIA.    U.  S^  Lond^  EoL,  Dub. 

Origin.  This  consists  of  the  roots  of  Aristolochia  Serpeniarkf 
Aristolochia  reticulata^  and  probably  several  other  analogous  specie^ 
of  the  same  genus,  all  of  them  small,  indigenous,  herbaceous  perea* 
nials,  growing  in  the  woods  in  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western 
States;  A.  Serpentaria  abounding  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Yirginiif 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  &c.;  A.  reticulata  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  tli9 
neighbouring  regions. 

Sensible  Properties,  The  root  consists  of  a  short,  contorted* 
knotty  head,  with  numerous  long,  slender  fibres  or  rootlets  pKK 
ceeding  from  it,  which  are  often  more  or  less  interlaced,  as  tho 
medicine  is  found  in  the  shops.  The  roots  of  A.  reticulata  tfO 
straighter,  thicker,  and  less  flexible  than  the  others,  and  coll8^ 
quently  much  less  interlaced.  The  colour  is  at  first  yellowish,  bat 
becomes  brownish  by  time;  the  odour  is  strong,  aromatic^  and 
agreeable;  the  taste  very  bitter,  aromatic,  and  somewhat  camphor 
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&     The  root  yields  its  sensible  properties  and  medical  virtaes  to 
iter  and  alcohol. 

Adive  OomtUuents.  These  are  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  and  a 
ealiar  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation. 
AduUerations.  Occasionally,  the  roots  of  SpigeUa  Marilandica, 
id  the  young  lOots  of  Polygala  Senegti^  are  mixed  with  ser- 
mtaria,  bat  probably  not  by  design.  They  are  distinguishable 
f  the  total  want  of  the  odonr  and  taste  of  the  genuine  root. 
SffectB  on  the  SysUm.  Serpentaria  is  a  stimulating,  dinphoretio 
Qilic;  owing  its  tonic  properties,  which  are  probably  identical  with 
Ime  of  the  simple  bitters,  to  its  bitter  principle,  and  its  stimulant 
ind  diaphoretic  influence  mainly  to  its  volatile  oil.  Taken  inter- 
till j,  it  sharpens  the  appetite,  hastens  the  digestive  process,  in- 
owes  the  frequency  of  pulse  and  warmth  of  skin,  and  occasional 
BQtuB&eqnently,  either  diaphoresis  or  diuresis;  being  disposed  to 
|ipodiioe  the  former  effect,  if  given  in  warm  infusion  while  the  pa- 
tint  is  well  covered  in  bed,  and  the  latter,  if  in  powder,  or  cold 
iafiiiion,  while  he  is  walking  about  and  exposed  to  the  air.  When 
tifan  in  over-doses,  it  may  produce  nausea,  griping  pain  in  the 
bowels,  even  vomiting  or  tenesmus,  and  will  sometimes  cause  pain 
wt  sense  of  weight  in  the  head,  with  disturbed  sleep. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Virginia  snakeroot  has  been  known  as 
t  medicine  from  an  early  period  of  the  settlement  of  this  country. 
^e  others  of  our  valuable  indigenous  remedies,  it  originally 
^ttncted  notice  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  serpents;  and,  as  such, 
villoded  to  in  a  work  by  Dr.  J.  Comutus,  published  at  Paris  in 
MK  (W.  P.  C.  Barton,  Veg.  Mat.  Med.  of  the  U.  S.,  ii.  48);  but  the 
te  known  mention  of  it  was  by  Thomas  Johnson,  an  apothecary 
^if  London,  in  an  edition  of  Gerarde's  Herbal,  published  in  1688 
CMra,  Mat.  Medj  ii.  1299).  Its  supposed  efficacy  in  the  poison 
^  Mpents^  led  naturally  to  its  use  in  low  and  malignant  febrile 
^^taeiy  in  which  the  blood  was  believed  to  be  poisoned;  and,  by 
u  ei8y  transition,  it  came  to  be  employed  in  other  fevers,  in  which 
^  malignant  type  was  not  presented.  It  is  favourably  spoken  of 
I^Biany  of  the  medical  writers  of  the  last  century.  Among  others, 
Sjdenfaam  recommended  it  as  an  addition  to  Peruvian  bark,  or  as 
K  ebeap  substitute  for  that  medicine  in  the  tertian  ague.  Its  real 
ndae  is  now  probably  better  known  than  formerly.  It  is  simply 
Otto  and  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  with  a  tendency  to  produce 
enpiration,  generally  acceptable  to  the  stomach  in  moderate  doses, 
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and  probably  without  special  inflaence  on  the  brain  or  nervoo^ 
system. 

It  may  be  employed  in  pure  dyspepsia^  attended  with  a  degree 
of  debility  calling  for  something  more  stimulating  than  the  simple 
bitters,  and  especially  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  dryness  of 
the  surface;  but  its  most  appropriate  application  continues  to  be 
that  for  which  it  was  early  recommended,  to  the  treatment,  namely, 
oi  fevers  of  a  bw  or  typhoid  eharactery  or  disposed  to  take  on  tbat 
character.  Whenever  any  febrile  disease  begins  to  exhibit  this 
tendency,  and  stimulation  is  demanded,  serpentaria  is  one  of  the 
jSrst  medicines  to  which  we  may  have  recourse,  provided  the  sto* 
mach  be  wholly  free  from  inflammation,  or  vascular  irritation.  It 
may  be  used,  therefore,  with  the  condition  of  stomach  mentioned, 
in  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  when  passing  from  the  first  stage  of  ei- 
citement  into  that  of  debility,  in  protracted  remittent  fever  aasam- 
ing  a  low  character,  in  typhoid  pneumonia,  and  in  smallpoXi 
scarlatina,  malignant  sore  throat,  and  erysipelas,  under  similir 
circumstances.  But  it  should  be  understood  that,  in  none  of  tlMB 
affections,  does  it  possess  any  specific  curative  powers,  that  ites& 
act  merely  as  a  tonic  and  gentle  stimulant,  and  that  it  should  be  oiol 
only  as  an  adjuvant  in  very  serious  cases,  being  alone  wholly  inoooH 
petent  to  the  support  of  the  system  under  powerful  depressiDG^ 
influences.  Tn  many  of  these  cases,  it  may  be  very  properly  asso- 
ciated with  Peruvian  bark  or  quinia. 

From  my  own  observation,  I  should  infer  that  serpentaria  pes* 
sesses  no  peculiar  antiperiodic  power,  and  that  it  cannot,  therefbrCt 
be  relied  on  for  breaking  the  course  of  an  intermittent  or  remittent 
fever;  but  in  either,  it  may  be  conjoined  with  sulphate  of  qainis 
when  the  system  is  feeble,  and  the  stomach  somewhat  insusoeptibia 
The  association  of  serpentaria  with  Peruvian  bark  has  long  been  s 
habit  among  practitioners.  It  exists  in  the  compound  tinehtrt  ^ 
Peruvian  bark  of  the  British  and  American  Pharmacopoeias,  better 
known  under  the  name  of  Hitxham^s  tincture  of  bark. 

Dr.  Chapman  says  of  serpentaria  ''that  it  is  admirably  suited  to 
check  vomiting,  and  to  tranquillize  the  stomach,  especiidly  in  bilious 
cases."  {Elem.  of  Therap,^  &c.,  2d  ed.,  ii.  434.)  ' 

Administration.  The  medicine  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  given  in 
powder.  The  Infusion  (Infusum  SERPENTARiiB,  U.  &\  made  in  the 
proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  is  the  prepa- 
ration ordinarily  used.  There  is  an  officinal  Tincture  (TiKCIITRi 
SsttPENTARi^  U.  S.\  which  is  rendered  turbid  by  water. 
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The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains;  that  of  the 
hitianj  one  or  two  flaidounces,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a 
f  in  chronic  cases,  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  in  acute.  Of 
s  Hndure^  which  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  stimulant  and  stomachic 
dition  to  other  medicines,  the  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 


VII.  MYRRH, 
MYRBHA.  U.S^  Land^  Ed^  Dub. 

Origin.  Myrrh  is  a  concrete  exudation  from  Balaamodendron 
Uftrha^  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  growing  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
R<Hth-eastern  Africa.  Two  commercial  varieties  were  formerly 
biOQght  into  market,  one  from  the  ports  of  Egypt  in  the  Mediter- 
noeaD,  the  other  from  the  ports  of  India ;  both,  however,  being 
originally  obtained  from  the  same  neighbourhood.  They  were  dis- 
tingoished  by  the  names  of  Turkey  and  India  myrrh.  The  former 
vy  much  purer  and  finer  than  the  latter,  because  selected  with 
p^r  care,  in  reference  to  its  more  expensive  carriage.  At  pre- 
KQt  both  kinds  are  imported  from  India,  whither  they  are  taken 
Vj  Arab  vessels  from  the  Red  Sea. 

Saisihle  Properties.  Myrrh  is  in  small  fragments,  irregular  or 
i^i^^ded,  like  tears,  or  in  larger  masses,  as  if  consisting  of  the  smaller 
%Iutinated  together.  The  best  specimens,  formerly  called  Turkey 
^Vhj  sre  of  a  pale  reddish-yellow,  or  reddish-brown  colour,  often 
powdery  on  the  surface,  and  translucent.  The  larger  agglutinated 
pieces  exhibit  various  shades  of  colour.  The  inferior  kinds,  for- 
iw*ly  known  as  India  myrrh,  are  in  very  irregular  lumps, 
if  a  dark  colour,  opaque,  and  full  of  impurities.  Myrrh  is  brit- 
Ic^  with  a  shining  fracture.  The  powder  of  the  best  kinds  is 
'hitish  or  yellowish- white,  of  the  inferior  darker,  with  a  somewhat 
iddish  hue.  It  is  not  fusible  by  heat,  but  is  inflammable.  The 
ionr  is  strong,  peculiar,  and  fragrant ;  the  taste  bitter,  somewhat 
srid  or  pungent,  and  aromatic. 

Composition^  and  Relation  to  Solvents.  The  active  principles  of 
jirh  are  2i  peculiar  bitter  resin^  which  has  been  called  myrrhin^  and 
volatile  oil.  In  composition  it  is  a  gum-resin,  containing  volatile 
]y  and  other  ingredients  of  little  or  no  practical  importance. 
Tatar  dissolves  the  gum  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  vola- 
le  oil;  alcohol  the  resin  and  the  whole  of  the  oil;  and,  as  these 
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two  are  the  active  principles,  alcohol  would  seem  to  be  the  be 
menstruum.  But  when  the  gum-resin  is  rubbed  with  water,  it  re 
dily  forms  a  white  or  yellowish-white  opaque  emulsioa,  in  which  tl 
resin  and  oil  are  held  in  suspension  by  the  gummy  matter  dissolve 
in  the  water;  and,  though  a  portion  of  the  resin  soon  subsides,  tl 
mixture  is  sufficiently  permanent,  or  so  easily  rendered  uniform  I 
shaking,  that  this  form  is  usually  preferred  for  the  administratic 
of  the  medicine.  Alkalies  unite  with  the  resin,  and  render  it  mac 
more  soluble  in  water;  so  that,  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  alk; 
line  carbonate  in  forming  the  emulsion,  this  is  rendered  of  easic 
preparation,  and  more  permanent.  The  volatile  oil  may  be  sep: 
rated  from  the  gum-resin  by  distillation. 

Efftcta  on  the  System,  Myrrh  acts  on  the  system  probably  aa 
simple  bitter  tonic  through  its  resin,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  the  cij 
culation  through  its  volatile  oil.  It  has  no  special  influence  on  th 
brain  or  nervous  system  generally ;  but  is  supposed  to  hare  i 
peculiar  tendency  to  the  lungs  and  uterus,  stimulating  their  f^n^ 
tions  respectively,  and  consequently  acting  as  an  expectorant  and 
emmenagogue.  When  swallowed  in  small  doses,  it  increases  the 
appetite,  produces  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  and  iQvigo^ 
ates  digestion,  as  well  probably  as  the  vital  functions  generaOf. 
In  larger  quantities,  it  increases  the  pulse,  produces  a  glow  over 
the  system,  and  operates  generally  as  a  mild  arterial  stimulant  la 
over-doses,  it  irritates,  or  may  even  inflame  the  stomach,  and  gives 
rise  to  general  febrile  phenomena. 

Tlierapeutic  Application.  Myrrh  has  been  known  as  a  medicina 
from  the  earliest  records  of  our  science.  It  is  now  probably  leal 
esteemed  than  formerly,  but  is  still  much  employed,  and  is  nol 
without  valuable  powers.  As  a  tonic  simply,  it  is  not  often  aaed; 
being  too  stimulating,  and  too  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach,  if  thii 
be  at  all  disposed  to  be  so  affected,  or  to  augment  any  existing  irri* 
tation  or  inflammation.  But  in  a  perfectly  sound,  though  weakened 
state  of  the  stomach,  with  a  languid  condition  of  the  functionc 
generally,  it  may  be  given  advantageously;  and  especially  wben. 
with  this  debilitated  state  of  the  system,  there  coexists  eitbei 
amenorrhoea,  or  a  chronic  bronchial  inflammation  with  profuse 
expectoration,  or  both  these  conditions  jointly.  The  particular 
affections,  therefore,  to  which  it  is  best  adapted,  are  chlorosis  in 
females  with  amenorrhoea,  and  chronic  bronchitis  in  the  old  or  debili- 
tated, with  or  without  hectic  fever,  but  with  copious  and  especiall/ 
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^nmloid  expectoration;  and,  when  these  affections  are  associated, 
the  indications  for  its  use  are  still  stronger.    But  particular  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  stomach  is  in  tio  degree  phlogosed  when  it 
is  administered.    It  has  been  much  used  in  phthisis;  but  I  cannot 
flay  that  I  hare  known  it  to  be  of  material  service  in  that  com- 
plaint; while  it  has  often  done  harm  bj  disturbing  the  stomach. 
It  is  seldom  given  alone.    In  anemi<i  states  of  the  system  with 
Amenorrhcea,  it  is  often  combined  with  one  of  the  preparations  of 
iTon,  and,  if  there  be  constipation  at  the  same  time,  or  a  tendency 
to  it,  with  aloes  or  rhubarb. 

Being  a  local  stimulant,  myrrh  has  been  much  used  externally 
in  foul,  flabby,  or  indolent  ulcers,  as  a  mouth  wash  in  spongy  or 
ulcerated  gums,  and  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerous  affections  of  the  fauces. 
Por  these  purposes,  the  powder  is,  in  external  ulcers,  simnly  sprin- 
:  kled  on  the  diseased  surface,  or  applied  in  the  form  of  an  oint- 
ment; in  affections  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  is  employed  rubbed  up 
with  water. 

Administration.  Myrrh  may  be  administered  in  powder,  pill,  or 
emulsion,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  In  the  simple 
form  of  powder,  it  is  little  used. 

Nor  is  it  often  given,  uncombined,  in  the  form  of  pill;  but 
it  enters  into  several  officinal  combinations  in  this  form.  Such  are 
the  Pilulm  AloHis  et  Myrrhm  formerly  called  Rvfue's  pills,  Pil,  Ferri 
ftwp,  Pil  Oalbani  Camp.,  and  Pil  Rhei  Comp.,  of  the  U.S.  Phar- 
Dlacopoeia,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  under  the  heads  of  their 
prominent  ingredients  respectively. 

Smuhim  is  the  form  of  administration  most  frequently  used.  It 
^nld  be  made  by  selecting  the  finest  pieces,  powdering  them,  and 
ebbing  the  powder  up  thoroughly  with  such  a  proportion  of 
^'to,  that  a  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture  may  contain  the  dose  of 
^gnm-resin  which  it  may  be  desired  to  exhibit.  If  an  alkaline 
^^nate  be  indicated  at  the  same  time,  its  addition  will  tend  to 
wcilitate  the  preparation.  The  noted  anti-hectic  mixture  of  Dr. 
Griffiths,  formerly  very  popular,  and  still  considerably  used  in 
^Worosis,  amenorrhoea,  hysteria,  and  the  hectic  fever  of  pulmonary 
^mplaints,  is  made  of  these  ingredients,  with  the  addition  of  su]* 
Poate  of  iron,  which  is  converted  into  the  carbonate  through  the 
Agency  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa  used.  The  Mistura  Ferri  Com'^ 
P^la  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  is  an  imitation  of  this  preparation. 

Decoction  is  not  an  appropriate  mode  of  preparing  myrrh ;  though 
^t  is  directed  by  the  Dublin  College,  and   the  gum-resin  is  an 
VOL.  L— 20 
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iagredient  in  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes  of  the  British  Fk^ffi 
macopoeias.    But  little  of  the  active  matter  of  the  gum-resin  ^jgo 
exist  in  the  former  preparation.    In  the  latter,  the  resin  may  be 
dissolved  by  means  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  used. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  (TiNOTUBA  Mtrbhjb,  U.  &),  though  little  oaed 
internally,  is  often  employed  locally  as  a  stimulant  to  indolent  and 
foul  ulcers,  to  promote  the  exfoliation  of  bones,  and,  diluted  with 
water,  as  a  mouth-wash  or  gargle,  in  spongy  gums,  aphthous  sore 
mouth,  and  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  When  miied 
with  water,  it  becomes  turbid  by  the  separation  of  the  resin.  The 
dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm. 


There  are  several  other  stimulant  tonics,  which  owe  their  virtues 
to  bittei*principles  and  volatile  oils,  but,  having  little  to  recommend 
them  beyond  those  in  more  general  use,  and  not  being  at  present 
much  employed,  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  in  a  subor- 
dinate position.  Such  are  anguatura^  cascarilla^  contrayervQj  worm- 
u?oodj  tansy^  and  horehound,  A  brief  notice  will  suffice  for  each  of 
these. 

L  AHOTTSTUSA  BAEK — Angustura.  U.S. — Cusp akul. Loud. 

This  is  the  bark  of  the  Qalipea  officinalis  of  Hancock,  a  small  tree 
growing  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco.  It  is  taken  first  to  the  town  of  Angustura  upon  tb0 
Orinoco,  and  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  whence  it  enters  into  geflO' 
ral  commerce. 

Properties.    It  is  in  pieces  of   various  length,  usually  shortf 
slightly  rolled  or  nearly  flat,  thin,  with  edges  pared  obliquely,  fStr 
ternally  covered  with  a  soft,  yellowish-gray  or  whitish  epidermic* 
internally  yellowish,  and  when  pulverized  yielding  a  pale-ydlofi^ 
powder.    It  has  a  peculiar  odour  becoming  fainter  with  age,  and  ^ 
bitter,  slightly  aromatic,  and  adhesive  taste,  leaving  a  sense  of  puif 
gency  on  the  end  of  the  tongue. 

Active  Constituents.    These  appear  to  be  a  peculiar  bitter  principL^ 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  called  angusturin  or  cusparin^  a  har^ 
bitter  resin^  a  soft  acrid  resin^  and  a  volatile  oil;  but  it  may  be  qiie0^ 
tioned  whether  the  bitter  resin  referred  to  may  not  owe  its  taste  XO 
an  unseparated  portion  of  the  proper  bitter  principle.    The  0O0 
resin  is  probably  the  oxidized  volatile  oil. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Angustura  was  employed  by  tb^ 
aborigines,  who  appear  to  have  made  it  known  to  the  early  setden 
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om  the  continent  it  passed  to  the  West  Indies;  and  was  not  in- 
idnoed  into  Europe  till  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  since. 

I  effects  on  the  system  are  those  of  a  stimulant  tonic,  in  small 
ses  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  but  in  larger  apt  to  vomit  and 
Tge.  Its  tonic  property  depends  probably  on  the  bitter  principle, 
BBtironlant  on  the  volatile  oil.  It  has  no  special  influence  on  the 
tin  or  nervous  system.  In  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona  in  intermittent  and 
ffluttent  fevers,  and  is  said  to  have  proved  very  efficacious  in  the 
Qioos  malignant  fevers  of  those  latitudes.  Experience  in  Europe 
18  not  proved  favourable  to  its  claims  as  an  antiperiodic,  and  it 
sobably  possesses  no  peculiar  property  of  this  kind.  Though  it 
ii  succeeded  in  arresting  some  slight  cases  of  ague  and  fever, 
riiich  almost  anything  capable  of  impressing  the  system  at  all  will 
leaunonally  do,  yet  in  the  more  obstinate  kinds  it  has  failed,  and 
Mainly  can  be  relied  upon  in  none.  Another  application  made 
if  it  has  been  to  the  treatment  of  bilious  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
Htbey  occur  in  tropical  countries,  and  it  may  have  been  useful  as 
^toaic  and  stimulant  in  some  of  those  cases;  but,  in  the  diseases 

II  they  occur  with  us,  it  would  in  general  probably  do  more  harm 
ihia  good.    It  is  little  used  in  this  country. 

Admmiatraiion.  It  may  be  given  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  from 
tea  to  thirty  grains.  The  Infusion  {Infusum  Angusturse^  U.  S.)  is, 
iMnrever,  preferred.  It  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce 
toi  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounces. 
^Tincturt^  which  has  been  dropped  from  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
l>Mbeen  retained  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  under  the  name  of 
IWfttm  Outparise,  The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  The 
'om  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

False  Anoustura  Bark.  Under  this  name,  a  bark,  now  be- 
wied  to  be  the  product  of  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica,  has  sometimes 
^8old  for  genuine  Angustura  bark,  with  fatal  effects.  This  could 
^7  happen  before  attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject.  Such 
^tiittake  would  be  unpardonable  now;  for  there  is  little  real  re- 
taUance  between  the  two  barks,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
^ghtest  caution  should  be  observed.  In  this  country,  I  do  not 
liinkthat  the  substitution  has  ever  taken  place.  I  have  never 
iBtn  (alse  Angustura  bark  in  the  United  States,  except  parcels 
rincfa  have  been  sent  hither  as  specimens.  It  is  not  used  in  medi- 
ae, but,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  brucia,  and  probably  also 
irjchnia,  it  might  be  employed  for  the  extraction  of  those  principles. 
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2.  CASCABILLA.  U.  S^  Lond.,  Ed,  Dub. 

Cascarilla  is  the  bark  of  Croton  Eleuteria,  a  small  West  Indii 
shrub,  inhabiting  especially  the  Bahamas,  and  abandant  ia  the  htt/e 
island  of  Eleuteria,  from  which  it  derived  its  name. 

Properties,  It  is  in  small  quills  or  pieces  of  quills,  from  three  or 
four  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  down  to  the  smalleflt 
fragment.  Sometimes  it  is  in  pieces  curved  longitudinally,  and  ap- 
pearing as  if  shaved  from  the  stem,  having  now  and  then  portions 
of  the  wood  attached  to  their  inner  surface.  Externally  the  bark  ii 
invested  with  a  whitish  or  grayish-white  epidermis,  which,  however, 
is  sometimes  wanting,  in  which  case  the  surface  of  the  proper  baric 
presents  a  dark-brown  colour.  The  inner  surface  is  of  a  chocolate 
colour,  and  the  fracture,  which  is  short  and  abrupt,  is  reddish-brown. 
The  odour  is  agreeably  aromatic  and  increased  by  friction;  the 
taste,  warm,  spicy,  and  bitter.  When  burnt,  the  bark  emits  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  musk,  though  not  so  strong,  and  xnon 
agreeable.  On  this  account,  it  is  used  for  fumigation ;  and  smoken 
sometimes  add  it  to  their  tobacco.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  water 
or  alcohol,  but  more  completely,  it  is  said,  to  a  mixture  of  tba 
two. 

Active  Constituents.  These  are  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  called 
cascarilUn^  and  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  abundant,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  distillation. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.    The  first  account  of  the  use  of  cas- 
carilla dates  as  far  back  as  about  the  year  1690.    It  was  for  a  timO 
a  very  popular  remedy  in  Europe,  having  been  seized  upon,  as  a  sab* 
stitute  for  bark,  by  many  who  were  prejudiced  against  that  remedy; 
and  its  febrifuge  virtues  were  for  some  time  in  high  esteem.  It  camey 
however,  at  length  to  be  estimated  at  its  true  value;  and  at  present 
is  considered  nothing  more  than  a  mild  aromatic  tonic,  usnally' 
acceptable  to  the  stomach,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  predominaD09 
of  its  aromatic  properties,  deserving  perhaps  better  to  rank  in  tha^ 
division  of  the  tonics,  than  among  the  bitters.    When  smoked  izB 
connexion  with  tobacco,  it  is  said  to  have  induced  vertigo  and  in** 
toxication ;  but,  admitting  this  eftect,  which,  however,  is  doabtfkilv 
it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  cascarilla  itself,  but  to  its  empyreo* 
matic  product.    The  strong  resemblance  of  its  odour,  when  bumedf 
to  that  of  musk,  would  justify  an  attempt  to  collect  the  volatile 
products  resulting  from  its  combustion,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
they  might  not  also  imitate  that  powerful  antispasmodic  in  iti 
effects  on  the  system. 
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Hie  bark  is  used  chiefly  in  debilitated  states  of  tbe  stomaoh  and 
irels,  as  in  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  and  diarrboea  and  dysentery  con- 
sted  with  weakness  or  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  or  in  the  conva- 
oence  from  these  affections.  It  is  a  good  addition  to  more  power- 
tonics. 

Ibe  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  The  Infu- 
K  {Infusum  Oasearillm^  XJ.  S.)  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  an 
iBce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  doses  of  two  fluid- 
noes,  repeated  as  usual  with  tonic  medicines.  The  Tinclure  is 
wgnized  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  though  not  by  ours.  It 
ftj  be  added  to  stomachic  or  purgative  infusions  in  the  quantity 
F  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 

lf!OWrBAYZBYA.U.S. 

Contrayerva  is  the  root  or  rhizoma  of  Dorstmxa  Contrayerva^  a 
mdl  perennial  plant,  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and 
Skvl,  As  in  the  shops  it  is  of  a  somewhat  oblong  shape,  an  inch 
»two  in  length,  rough,  very  hard,  reddish-brown  externally,  pale 
Atemally,  and  furnished  with  numerous  long,  slender,  yellowish 
nfficles,  attached  to  the  lower  part.  The  odour  is  aromatic;  the 
Me  warm,  pungent,  and  bitter.  Boiling  water  or  alcohol  ex- 
taets  its  virtues,  which  probably  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  and  a 
letter  principle,  though  the  latter  has  not  been  isolated. 

In  its  eflects  on  the  system,  it  is  gently  tonic,  aromatic,  stimulant, 
*Qd  diaphoretic,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  serpentaria,  but  less 
pwrerful  as  a  tonic.  It  was  formerly  used  in  low  febrile  diseases, 
^^>0B6d  to  assume  a  typhous  or  malignant  character,  in  dysentery 
vd  diarrhoea  with  debility,  and  in  other  conditions  supposed  to 
^  for  stimulation;  but  it  has  given  place  to  more  convenient  or 
^Bomt  remedies,  and  is  now  scarcely  used.  The  dose  of  the  pow- 
^is  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains.  An  infusion,  made  in  the 
Proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling 
^'^,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two -fluidou noes. 

i  WORKWM)!). — Absinthium.  U.  S^  Lond.^  Ed. 

Wormwood,  as  a  medicine,  consists  of  the  leaves  and  flowering 
^  of  Artemisia  Absinthium,  the  common  wormwood  of  our 
Mens,  though  a  native  of  Europe.  It  has  a  strong,  peculiar 
wor,  and  an  extremely  bitter,  disagreeable,  nauseous  taste.  These 
Itaperties,  as  well  as  its  medical  virtues,  it  imparts  to  water  and 
fehol.  They  reside  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  a  bitter  princi- 
^^Wedqlainthin,  and  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  which,"  when  separated 
7  distillation  with  water,  has  a  deep-green,  brown,  or  yellowish 
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colour,  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong  odonr  of  the  plant      ^^ 
herb  may  contain  a  little  tannic  acidj  but  not  enough  sensibl^^ 
modify  its  effects. 

Wormwood  is  a  stimulating  tonic,  resembling  chamomile  in  its 
effects,  but  stronger  and  more  disagreeable.  In  small  doses,  it  ope- 
rates like  the  simple  bitters;  in  larger,  excites  the  pulse,  increases 
the  heat  of  skin,  produces  headache,,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  have 
exhibited  narcotic  effects.  Its  active  principles  are  no  doubt  ab* 
sorbed,  as  it  renders  the  flesh  and  milk  of  animals  fed  with  it  bitter. 
In  very  large  doses  it  is  apt  to  vomit.  It  is  among  the  mediciiNS 
used  by  the  ancients,  and,  befpre  the  discovery  of  Peruvian  bark, 
was  much  relied  on  in  the  treatment  of  intermittents.  Though 
greatly  inferior  in  an ti periodic  power  to  cinchona,  it  has  some 
efficacy  in  arresting  intermittent  fevers,  and  is  particularly  recom- 
mended as  a  preventive.  It  has  been  also  used  as  an  anthelmintic 
and  emmenagogue,  and  probably  has  some  efficiency  in  these 
respects.  It  is  probably  not  without  a  stimulant  influence  over  the  ' 
nervous  system,  such  as  characterizes  the  antispasmodics  or  nenroos 
stimulants  of  the  classification  adopted  in  this  work;  and  hence 
may  be  used,  with  hope  of  benefit,  in  some  hysterical  cases,  attended 
with  feeble  digestion,  and  defective  menstruation. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  one  or  two  scruples;  that  of  the  wf 
fusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  is  tro 
fluidounces.  The  herb  has  been  used  externally  with  hot  water  a* 
a  fomentation,  but  probably  with  little  other  benefit  than  such  a* 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  heat  and  moisture. 

5.  TAHSY.— Tanacetum.  U.S. 

The  tansy,  or  Tanacetum  vulgare,  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  indi^ 
genous  in  Europe,  but  introduced  into  the  United  States,  where  \^ 
grows  wild,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  whole  herbaceooi^ 
part  is  used.  It  has  a  strong,  peculiar  odour,  which  is  much  dimi'^ 
nished  by  drying,  and  a  warm,  bitter,  sub-acrid,  aromatic  taste.  Ic^ 
activity,  which  is  imparted  to  water  and  alcohol,  depends  on  ^ 
bitter  ingredient,  and  a  volatile  oil.  There  is  also  a  little  tannic 
acid,  but  insufficient  materially  to  influence  the  operation  of  tk^ 
medicine.  The  oil  is  greenish  yellow,  and  has  the  characterisdi^ 
odour  of  the  plant. 

Tansy  has  been  known  as  a  medicine  for  at  least  one  thoasaD0 
years.  It  is  a  stimulating  tonic,  and  supposed  also  to  possess  an- 
thelmintic and  emmenagogue  properties.    In  large  quantities,  it  tf 
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obablj  Bomewhat'narcotic;  at  least,  so  we  may  infer  from  the 
OTEtion  of  the  volatile  oil.  From  its  supposed  possession  of  the 
wer  of  caasing  abortion,  this  oil  has  been  repeatedly  taken  in 
ge  doses;  and  three  cases  of  death  from  it,  in  this  country,  have 
en  recorded;  one  resulting  from  a  single  fluidrachm  of  the  oil,  a 
sond  from  half  a  fluidounce,  and  the  third  from  an  ounce.  The 
mptoms  were  violent  convulsions,  coma,  and  great  prostration, 
bich  speedily  ended  in  death.  The  fatal  issue  was  too  rapid 
be  owing  to  any  irritant  operation  on  the  stomach,  and  in  one 
40,  which  was  examined  after  death,  no  inflammation  was  found. 
The  medicine  has  been  given  in  dyspeptic  affections,  intermittent 
Ter,  to  prevent  the  paroxysms  of  gout,  in  hysteria,  amenorrhoea, 
d  worms  in  the  bowels.  At  present,  its  use  is  confined  mainly 
the  two  latter  affections,  and  in  these  it  is  employed  much  more 
popular  than  regular  practice.  The  seeds  are  thought  to  be 
ore  powerful,  as  a  vermifuge,  than  the  oil. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm;  that 
r  an  infusion,  made  with  an  ounce  of  the  herb  to  a  pint  of  water, 
wo  or  three  fiuidounces,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  A  drop  or  two 
f  the  oil  may  be  added  to  each  dose  of  the  infusion. 

• 

iHOSEHOXTHD.— Marrubiuh.  U.S. 

Common  horehound,  or  Marruhium  vulgare^  is  a  perennial  herba- 
iBOQs  plant,  a  native  of  Europe,  but  introduced  into  the  United 
Stites,  where  it  grows  abundantly  along  the  roadsides.  The  whole 
Mmu»ous  part  is  used.  This  has,  when  fresh,  a  strong,  rather 
igKeable  odour,  which  is  diminished  by  drying,  and  lost  by  long 
^ttpng.  The  taste  is  bitter  and  lasting.  The  herb  yieldq  its  sen* 
^  properties  and  medical  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  These 
vpend  on  a  bitter  constituent  and  a  volatile  oiL  It  contains  also 
^Htde  tannic  acid. 

Horehound  has  been  known  as  a  medicine  from  the  times  of 
^lemagne.  In  reference  to  its  effects  on  the  system,  it  is 
'"uUljr  tonic  and  gently  stimulant,  and  is  thought  also  to  be  some- 
wliit  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  laxative.  If  we  may  judge  of  the 
opinion  entertained  of  its  action  by  the  use  made  of  it,  we  must 
^  to  the  properties  just  mentioned  those  also  of  an  expectorant. 
Ik  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  given  are  dyspepsia,  chronic 
^Nititis,  jaundice,  amenorrhoea,  various  cachectic  affections,  chronic 
VODchitis,  pulmonary  consumption,  and  ordinary  catarrh.  What 
jood  can  be  effected,  in  these  and  other  complaints,  from  a  mild 
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tonic,  which,  when  taken  in  warm  fnfusion,  may  gently  promote  1 
cutaneous  and  bronchial  secretions,  and  perhaps  the  uterine,  id 
be  expected  from  horehound,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  at  preac 
seldom  used  by  regular  practitioners,  and,  even  as  a  domestic  me 
cine,  is  chiefly  employed  in  catarrhal  affections  of  the  air-passi^ 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  T 
infusion  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of.  1; 
water,  and  given  in  wineglassful  doses.  A  syrup  is  often  prepar 
from  it,  and  a  candy  impregnated  with  its  taste  is  sold  in  the  shoj 
both  being  used  for  ordinary  colds. 


3.  Aramatics. 

This  subdivision  of  medicines  is  characterized  by  an  agreeab 
odour  and  taste,  dependent  on  the  presence  of  volatile  oil.  Th 
do  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  tonics,  being  more  excitai 
though  less  so  than  the  class  of  circulatory  stimulants.  Tb< 
do  not  equal  the  bitter  tonics  in  the  property  of  promoting  tl 
digestive  and  nutritive  functions.  Their  action,  moreover,  is  moi 
speedy,  and  less  durable.  Yet  they  approach  more  closely  to  tha 
medicines  than  to  any  other  division  in  the  classification  I  hxf 
adopted,  and  are  often  used,  in  conjunction  with  tonics,  to  incrw 
their  stimulant  influence,  or  in  other  ways  modify  their  actioE 
I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  best  to  follow  the  example  of  Dr.  J 
Mu/ray,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  excellent  system  of  Materia  Media 
in  arranging  them  in  the  position  they  here  hold;  guarding  tb 
student,  however,  against  the  mistake  of  supposing  them  identicii 
or  even  very  analogous,  in  their  operation,  with  the  bitters. 

Effects  on  the  System.  When  taken  internally,  the  aromatics  ooei 
sion  generally  an  agreeable  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  modi 
rately  increase  the  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  the  surface,  an 
often  diffuse  a  pleasant  glow  over  the  system,  without  exhibitis 
aiiy  sp^ial  tendency  towards  the  brain  or  nervous  system  gen 
rally,  or  any  particular  influence  over  the  secretions.  They  h 
semble,  in  their  direction  to  the  circulatory  function,  the  medioinc 
hereafter  to  be  described  under  the  name  of  arterial  stimulaob 
but  they  differ,  in  being  much  more  powerful,  relatively,  in  thi 
local  than  their  general  excitant  effect.  Thus,  to  whatever  sur&c 
they  are  directly  applied,  whether  the  skin,  the  mouth  and  fauoe 
or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  they  stimulate  actifd 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  part,  and,  largely  used,  cause  high  vascab 
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irritation,  or  eyen  inflammation;  while  upon  the  heart  and  general 
oircnlation  they  produce  little  greater  effect  than  might  be  ascribed 
to  sympathy  with  the  local  excitement.  This  disproportion  in  their 
local  stimulation  may  be  ascribed  to  the  difficult  absorption  of  the 
volatile  oils,  to  which  they  owe  their  powers.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  absorbability  of  the  different  volatile  oils.  Some, 
as  those  of  turpentine,  copaiba,  garlic,  &c.,  enter  the  circulation 
^ith  great  facility,  and  hence  display  considerable  energy  in  their 
action  upon  the  system  generally,  or  on  organs  remote  from  the 
point  of  their  application.  The  aromatic  oils,  as  those  of  cinnamon, 
doves,  ginger,  peppermint,  &;c.,  have,  in  general,  much  less  of  this 
facility;  and,  though  they  may  act  locally  with  equal  power,  are 
much  less  diffusible  in  their  effects. 

In  their  operation  specially  upon  the  stomach  and  other  portions 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  they  do  not  so  mach  invigorate  the  pari> 
ticular  function  of  digestion,  as  produce  a  general  vascular  excite- 
ment of  the  parts,  attended  with  a  comfortable  or  pleasurable 
sensation,  comparable  to  that  of  a  genial  glow  on  the  surface  of 
the  body.  In  this  plentiful,  but  not  excessive  supply  of  blood, 
which  is  the  proper  material  for  all  the  functions,  that  of  the  sto- 
mach  is  in  a  state  to  respond  to  its  special  stimulants;  and  tonics, 
therefore,  will  often  operate  with  greater  energy  than  when  admi- 
nistered alone.  The  muscular  tissue,  too,  without  being  stimulated, 
as  by  purgatives,  to  an  increase  of  its  regular  peristaltic  action,  is 
yet  put  into  a  condition  of  greater  power,  and  will  contract  with 
mcreased  energy  under  the  special  stimulus  of  distension,  or  with 
a  better  regulated  movement  under  that  of  cathartic  medicine. 
Upon  these  principles  may  be  explained  all  the  peculiar  therapeutic 
uses  of  the  aromatics. 

Therapeutic  Application,  They  are  much  used  as  cordial  stimu- 
lants to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  debility  of  these  organs;  and 
have  the  great  advantage  over  the  more  diffusible  stimulants, 
such  as  alcohol  in  its  different  forms,  that  their  operation  is  limited 
mainly  to  the  part.  Given  in  connexion  with  food,  particularly 
with  such  as  may  be  of  difficult  digestion,  they  favour  its  solution 
in  the  stomach,  by  enabling  this  organ  both  to  secrete  the  solvent 
juice  more  vigorously,  and  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  to 
perform  its  office  more  efficiently  under  the  stimulus  of  the  nutri- 
ment. Hence  their  use  as  condipents  in  all  times,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 
They  are  given  also  to  relieve  nervous  uneasiness  and  spasmodic 
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paiQ  of  the  stomach,  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  flatus,  and  to 
rect  nausea.  All  these  offices  they  perform  upon  the  prific 
above  stated.  The  nervous  tissue,  duly  supplied  with  blooi 
relieved  of  those  irregular  sensations  and  actions  to  which  it  i 
liable  when  debilitated,  and  can  better  resist  the  disturbing  ii 
ence  of  substances  calculated  to  produce  nausea  or  griping  { 
The  muscular  coat,  in  the  same  state  of  its  supply,  feels  duly 
presence  of  the  distending  flatus,  which  it  now  expels  by  a  vi 
ous  contraction,  instead  of  being  thrown  by  it  into  those  irreg 
and  vain  contractions  called  spasms.  In  reference  to  this  opera 
of  aromatics,  they  are  called  carminatives,  a  word  handed  down  t 
the  ancients,  who  were  familiar  with  this  efiect,  but  could  no 
satisfactorily  explain  it,  and  therefore  referred  it  to  the  myster; 
influence  of  charms,  and  believed  it  to  be  much  promoted 
singing  verses  (cartntna),  during  the  administration  of  the  medic 

To  sum  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  therapeutic  applications  of  i 
matics,  they  are  used  to  relieve  the  nervous  pains,  spasms,  di 
dered  sensations,  and  languor  of  stomach,  attendant  on  dyspepsfa 
other  debilitated  states  of  the  organ;  to  correct  flatulence  and  pi 
arising  from  it,  whether  in  the  stomach  or  bowels;  as  anti-erne 
to  obviate  nausea  or  gastric  irritability  when  purely  nervous;  a 
lastly,  to  aid  or  correct  the  operation  of  other  medicines,  or  facilil 
their  administration  by  concealing  or  modifying  their  disagreei 
taste. 

They  are  given  with  substances  disposed  to  nauseate,  whether 
their  taste,  or  their  direct  influence  on  the  stomach,  in  ordei 
obviate  this  efiect. 

With  cathartics  they  are  very  often  exhibited,  not  only  in  re 
ence  to  the  influence  just  referred  to,  but  also  to  correct  or  obv 
their  griping  tendency. 

With  tonics  they  are  habitually  administered,  to  cover  their  ti 
to  render  them  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  to  give  them 
creased  efficiency  in  the  promotion  of  digestion,  and  to  inen 
their  stimulant  effect,  when  such  an  increase  is  indicated. 

They  are  contraindicated  by  existing  vascular  irritation 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  by  any  considerable  febrile 
citement,  in  a  sthenic  state  of  the  system. 

In  very  large  quantities,  some  of  them,  and  all  in  the  eon 
trated  form  of  their  volatile  oil,  are  capable  of  inducing  infl 
mation  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  proving  dangerous  if  not  fatal 

When  abused  as  condiments,  they  may  cause  the  following  • 
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effecta  In  the  first  place^  they  may  give  rise  to  chronic  inflam  mation 
of  the  stomach,  by  sustaining  a  constant  yascular  irritation  of  that 
organ ;  secondly^  they  may  debilitate  the  stomach  by  wearing  out  its 
excitability  through,  over-excitement;  and  thirdly^  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  food  digested,  they  may  lead  to  an  excess  in  the  supply 
of  blood,  a  consequent  plethoric  state  of  system,  and,  in  conjuno- 
tioa  with  other  influences,  to  the  generation  of  a  gouty  diathesis. 

They  are  not  unfrequently  used  externally,  either  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  medicines,  as  irritants  to  the  skin,  or  rube-^ 
fteients.  (See  Ruhefacienia) 

As  they  depend  mainly  for  their  efficiency  upon  the  volatile  oiU 
tbey  contain,  these  are  often  separated  by  distillation  with  water, 
^  and  very  advantageously  used  as  substitutes  for  the  aromatics 
.  themselves.  Their  effects  are  the  same;  but  they  require  to  be 
■^  administered  with  more  caution,  as  they  are  more  liable  to  produce 
((  flerioQs  effects,  if  taken  in  over-doses.  As  to  the  modes  of  prepar* 
'^  ing  the  aromatic  volatile  oils,  their  chemical  composition  and 
i;  leictioDs,  the  tests  of  their  purity,  and  the  general  rules  regulating 
p  their  pharmaceutical  management,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
f      U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

t         Adminisiration.    The  aromatics  may  be  given  in  substance^  or  in 
J       the  forms  of  irrfusim^  tincture^  fluid  extract^  and  volatile  oil.    The 
I.       form  of  infusion  is  much  used,  and  generally  very  suitable;  but  it 
ahonld  be  remembered  that  water  will  dissolve  but^a  small  pro- 
portion of  volatile  oil,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  particular  aromatics 
which  depend  for  their  influence  exclusively  on  the  oil,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  medicine  to  the  menstruum  should  be  small,  to  avoid 
Wttte.    Decoction  zi\<ii  dry  extract  are  inappropriate  forms;  as  the 
volatile  oil  on  which  their  virtues  depend  is  more  or  less  driven  off 
ooring  their  preparation.    In  theyiww?  extract^  if  properly  made,  the 
oil  may  be  retained;  and  this  is  often  a  very  convenient  form  for 
^'    Tincture  is  a  very  appropriate  form,  whenever  the  necessary 
>QK)nnt  of  alcohol,  used  in  the  preparation,  may  not  be  objectionable. 
The  aromatic  oils  are  frequently  preferred,  in  consequence  of  their 
'^  bulk,  their  greater  power,  and  their  greater  convenience  of  ad- 
'"'^Qiatration.    Some  of  them  may  be  given  undiluted,  simply  drop- 
N  on  sugar ;  but  most  of  them  are  too  pungent  and  powerful  to  be 
^Mbited  in  that  way.    They  are,  however,  often  and  very  con- 
r       leniently  exhibited  by  dropping  them  on  sugar,  and  then  mixing 
^"is  thoroughly  with  water.    The  sugar  enables  the  water  to  hold 
^i^e  oil  suspended  sufficiently  long  for  use. 
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A  common  method  of  exhibiting  the  oil  is  in  alcoholic  solutio 
in  the  shape  Of  spirils  or  essences.  The  name  spirit^  in  relation  ' 
the  aromatic  oils,  was  formerly  used  to  designate  preparations  mac 
by  exposing  a  mixture  of  the  aromatic  and  alcohol  to  distillatioi 
the  oil  coming  over  dissolved  in  the  aloohoL  It  is  now  also  appli€ 
to  similar  preparations,  made  either  by  directly  dissolving  the  oil  J 
alcohol,  or  by  distilling  the  oil  and  alcohol  together.  But  to  eutti 
such  a  preparation  to  the  officinal  title  of  spirit,  it  must  be  of 
strength  approaching  that  of  the  spirits  made  in  the  origioi 
method.  The  name  of  essences  has  been  popularly  appropriated  I 
stronger  solutions  of  the  oil  in  alcohol ;  generally  of  such  a  strengt 
as  to  permit  the  preparation  to  be  taken  on  sugar  without  furtb^ 
dilution.  These  are  designated  in  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  as  tm 
tares  of  the  respective  oils.  Thus,  we  have  tinctures  <^  the  ail  of  p^ 
permint,  and  oil  of  spearmint;  which  terms,  therefore,  must  I 
considered  as  synonymous  with  essences. 

Another  very  common  and  useful  form  of  exhibition  is  that  oi 
the  aromatic  tvaters.  These  were  originally  made  by  distilling 
water  from  the  aromatic  in  substance;  but  this  method  of  prepa- 
ration has,  in  the  United  States,  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  fi>r 
the  much  more  convenient  method  of  simply  dissolving  the  oil  in 
water.  When  the  oil  and  water  are  merely  shaken  together,  tbsf 
unite  but  sparingly,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  very  feeble.  Bat, 
by  the  intervention  of  some  body  which,  without  being  itself  sola' 
ble,  may,  by  trituration  with  the  oil,  so  divide  its  particles  as  tc 
bring  them  into  intimate  contact  with  the  particles  of  water,  wben 
the  two  are  shaken  or  rubbed  together,  a  considerable  proportiof 
of  the  oil  is  taken  up;  enough  to  give  a  decided  odour  and  tasks 
and  some  n^edicinal  activity,  to  the  solution.  The  substance  pro 
ferred  for  this  purpose  is  usually  carbonate  of  magnesia;  and  tk^ 
aromatic  waters  of  our  national  standard  are  prepared  in  this  way 
care  being  always  taken  to  separate  the  insoluble  matter  by  fil 
tration.  The  aromatic  waters  may  sometimes  be  advantageooilj 
given  with  a  view  simply  to  the  medicinal  effect  of  the  oil;  b«ii 
much  more  frequently  they  are  used  as  menstrua  or  vehicles  foi 
other  substances,  the  taste  of  which  they  cover,  while  they  ofteo 
render  them  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach. 
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I.   ORANGE-PEEL. 

AURANTn  CORTEX.   U.S.,  Lond^  JEd^  Dub. 

Origin.    This  is  the  rind  of  the  orangei  of  which  there  are  two 

kinds,  derived  from  different  species  or  varieties  of  Citms ;  the  one 

Oitrus  vulgarisj  the  bitter,  or  Seville  orange;  the  other,   Oitrus 

Auraniiwm,  or  common  sweet  orange.    Both  are  natives  of  India 

>«nd  China,  bat  cultivated  generally  in  tropical  latitudes. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  rind  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  outer  which  is  coloured,  and  the  inner,  white  and  spongy.  In 
the  former  exclusively  reside  the  virtues  of  the  medicine;  and 
sometimes  it  is  only  the  outer  coating  that  is  kept  in  the  shops. 

The  bSter  crange-peel,  which  is  imported  into  the  United  States, 
is  generally,  as  found  in  the  shops,  in  vertical  slices,  though  some- 
times in  thin  parings,  as  if  cut  off  from  the  orange  with  a  knife,  like 
the  paring  of  an  apple.  In  the  former,  the  white  inner  portion  is 
retained,  in  the  latter  is  wanting.  The  peel  has  an  agreeable  ch»- 
Tacteristic  odour,  and  a  bitter  taste. 

The  sioeet  orange-peel  is  also  in  vertical  slices,  usually  thinner  than 
the  other  variety,  with  the  same  characteristic  odour,  and  warm, 
aromatic  taste,  but  without  bitterness. 

In  both,  there  is  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  which  resides  in  distinct 
cells  in  the  rind,  and  may  be  obtained  by  pressure  when  the  rind 
is  fresh.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is,  in  the  bitter  orange-peel,  a 
principle  to  which  it  owes  its  bitterness,  but  which  has  not  been 
fully  investigated.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  all  the  virtues  of 
the  peel. 

Kept  in  moist  places,  orange-peel  is  apt  to  spoil,  in  consequence 
of  the  attraction  of  the  inner  spongy  portion  for  moisture.  The 
parings  keep  better. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  Bitter  orange-peel  has  the  virtues 
of  the  aromatics  combined  with  those  of  the  simple  bitters;  the 
sweet  variety  is  simply  aromatic.  Both  are  mild,  and  the  tonic 
powers  of  the  bitter  are  feeble.  They  are  used  almost  exclusively 
in  connexion  with  other  medicines,  to  render  them  less  disagree- 
able to  the  taste,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  It  is  usually 
with  tonics  that  they  are  associated,  as  with  Peruvian  bark,  gen- 
tian, &c.;  or  with  purgatives,  as  rhubarb.    When  with  the  former. 
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the  bitter  variety  should  be  preferred;  when  with  the  latter,  i 
sweet. 

Orange-peel  is  not  altogether  without  danger  if  abused, 
knew  of  a  case  in  which  death  occurred,  in  an  infant^  from  swallc 
ing  considerable  quantities  of  the  fresh  rind.  The  child  died  w: 
symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels;  and,  on  examination  of) 
death,  the  rind  was  found  impacted  in  the  intestines.  But  I  am  ! 
no  means  certain  that  the  oil  contained  in  the  rind  may  not  bt 
acted  injuriously.  In  Buchner's  Ntu^  liepertorium  (iL  440-^6)  a 
given  the  results  of  numerous  observations,  by  Dr.  A.  Imbert-Gdi 
bey  re,  of  the  effects  of  the  oil  of  biUer  orange^  among  which  ai 
mentioned  headache,  painful  vision,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  oppresBio 
of  chest,  loss  of  sleep,  and  phenomena  similar  to  those  of  epilepd 
spasms.  {Omt.  Blatt,  15  Feb.  1854,  S.  128.)  These  symptoms  wool 
indicate  the  possession  of  narcotic  properties  by  the  oil. ' 

Admimatration.  The  peel  is  rarely  given  in  substance.  Thedoi 
of  the  pomder  might  be  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 

The  infusion  is  generally  preferred.  When  used  as  an  adjano 
or  corrective  of  other  medicines,  the  peel  is  generally  employed  ii 
this  form ;  half  an  ounce  of  it,  well  bruised,  being  added  to  a  piatc 
the  liquid.  When  the  other  ingredients  are  prepared  in  deooGtioi 
the  peel  should  not  be  added  till  the  end  of  the  boiling.  Tb 
British  Colleges  direct  a  Compound  Infusion  (Infusum  AuBASfl 
CoMPOSiTUH,  Lond^  Dub,),  prepared  with  half  an  ounce  of  orang( 
peel,  two  drachms  of  lemon-peel,  one  drachm  of  cloves,  and  B 
imperial  pint,  or  twenty  fluidounces  of  water.  This  may  be  oso 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  aromatics  (see  page  SIS),  in  win^ 
glassful  doses. 

A  Confection  (CoNFECTio  AuRANni,  U.  S.)  is  prepared  by  separa 
ing  the  rind  by  a  grater,  and  incorporating  the  coarse  powder  the 
made  with  sugar.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  vehicle  for  tonic  to 
purgative  medicines  in  powder. 

An  aromatic  water  (AuBANTli  Floris  Aqua,  Lond.\  made  b 
distilling  water  from  the  fresh  flowers,  is  occasionally  used  as  J 
perfume  in  the  sick  room. 


Other  products  of  the  genus  Citrus  are  occasionally  used  M 
medicine  for  their  aromatic  properties.  Among  these  are  the  idr 
lowing. 
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1.  LEMOV-PESL,— LiMONis  Ck>BTSX.  £7.  ^. — Limonum  Cortex 

This  is  the  rind  of  ihe  lemon,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  variety 

of  OUrtu  medica^  a  natiye  of  Asia,  but  now  cultiyated  throughout 

the  ciyilised  world,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  conservatories. 

It  has  the  same  aromatic  properties  as  the  orange  peel,  though 

leas  agreeable,  and  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes. 

The  VoUUile  Oilof  Lemons  (Oleum  Limonis,  U.S.)  is  often  obtained 

from  the  fresh  rind,  either  by  distillation  or  pressure ;  that  procured 

I      in  the  latter  method  having  more  exactly  the  odour  of  the  rind, 

£      tliongh  the  former  is  more  clear.    It  is  used  to  impart  an  agreeable 

g      flayoor  to  other  medicines,  for  which  purpose  a  drop  or  two  may 

i[      be  added  to  a  fluidounce  of  a  liquid  for  internal  use,  and  ten  drops 

i      to  an  ounce  of  unctuous  matter  for  outward  application.    It  has 

been  employed,  undiluted,  as  a  local  application  to  the  conjunctiva, 

«      in  affections  requiring  stimulation ;  being  pressed  from  the  fresh 

peel  directly  into  the  eye.    It  produces,  however,  excessive  pain, 

1^      tad  ahould  be  used  with  caution. 

*=         1  OIL  OF  BEROAXOT.—  Oleum  Bergamil  U.  S. — Bergamotji 

Olium;J£^. 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  expression,  or  distillation,  from  the  fresh 
Jiad  of  the  fruit  of  Oitrus  Limetta.  It  is  used  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
lively,  for  the  sake  of  its  very  agreeable  odour;  being  mixed  with 
i^bBtances  used  as  liniment  or  ointment,  in  the  same  manner  as  oil 
rf  lemons. 


h 

t 


11.  CINNAMON. 

CINNAMOMUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Under  the  above  name,  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  two 

P'^QCis,  the  proper  cinnamon  gathered  in  Ceylon,  and  another 

Uod  brought  from  China,  and  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 

of  caasia.    These  may  be  conveniently  distinguished,  in  reference 

^  their  commercial  origin,  as  Ceylon  cinnamon  and  Chinese  cinnamon. 

^t  is  the  latter  which  is  most  commonly  found  in  our  shops,  being 

'^'oaght  to  this  country  directly  from  Canton.    The  former  is  used 

^^\j  in  small  proportion,  and  generally  comes  to  us  by  special  order 

'W)m  England.    Cinnamon  was  known  to  the  ancients. 

Origin.     Ceylon  cinnamon  is  the  prepared  inner  bark  of  CiVina- 
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momum  Zeylanimm^  a  tree  growing  wild  in  the  Bast  India  isla; 
of  Cevlon,  where  it  is  largely  cultivated.  The  tree  has  been  ioti 
duced  into  other  tropical  countries,  and  is  cultivated  to  a  coD8id< 
able  extent  in  the  French  province  of  Cayenne  in  Soath  Ameri< 
When  the  tree  has  attained  a  proper  age,  the  stems  are  out  ai 
decorticated ;  and  the  bark,  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  is  allowed 
roll  into  quills,  which  are  inserted  one  within  another,  so  as  to  for 
a  solid  cylinder. 

Chinese  cinnamon  or  cassui  (Cassia  Cortex,  BcL)  is  the  inn 
bark  of  a  species  of  Cinnamomum  growing  in  China,  which  is  1 
lieved  to  be  the  G.  aramcUicum^  though  certain  knowledge  upc 
this  point  is  wanting. 

Sensible  Properties.  Oeyhn  cinnamon  is  in  cylindrical  fascica]; 
consisting  of  a  congeries  of  quills,  inserted  one  into  another,  aad 
when  unbroken^  several  feet  in  length;  distinct  fiisciculi  beiB| 
neatly  joined  end  to  end,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  one  piece.  Tki 
variety  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  almost  as  thin  as  p^Ni 
smooth,  somewhat  shining,  pliable,  and  of  a  splintery  fracture.  Iti 
odour  is  very  fragrant,  and  its  taste  warm,  pungent,  sweetish,  slight!] 
astringent,  and  exquisitely  grateful. 

The  Chinese  variety  is  in  single  tubes,  of  which  the  finest  difib 
little  in  appearance  from  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  but  by  £Eur  tb 
greater  proportion  are  larger,  thicker,  deeper-coloured,  roughei 
denser,  and  of  a  shorter  fracture.  The  pieces  are  often  much  roUo 
upon  themselves,  but  sometimes  not  completely  quilled.  The  odod 
and  taste  are  of  the  same  general  character ;  but  the  former  is  lei 
agreeably  fragrant,  and  the  latter  less  sweet  and  grateful,  thoag 
equally  or  more  pungent,  and  more  astringent. 

In  both  varieties,  the  powder  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  t 
characteristic  that,  when  met  with  in  other  bodies,  it  is  distinguishe 
by  the  name  of  cinnamon  colour. 

Active  Constituents.  These  are  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  and  tano 
acid,  of  the  latter  of  which  the  proportion  is  not  large.  The  oil 
separated  by  distillation  with  water;  being  generally  prepared  i 
the  East,  probably  from  the  broken  fragments  and  refuse  barb 
There  are  two  kinds  of  oil,  distinguished  as  the  M  ofcinnamm  asi 
oil  of  cassia^  the  former  obtained  from  the  Ceylou,  the  latter  ftofl 
the  Chinese  bark.  Both  oils,  as  first  procured,  are  of  a  fine  yelbv 
colour;  and  both  become  red  by  age.  The  flavour  of  the  prop* 
cinnamon  oil,  however,  is  sweeter  and  finer  than  that  of  the  oil^ 
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cassia.     Both,  when  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air,  yield  cinna^ 
xoic  acid. 

Cinnamon  yields  its  virtues  in  small  proportion  to  water,  and 
xnuch  more  freely  to  alcohol. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  bark  has  in  a  very  high  degree 
the  general  properties  of  the  aromatics,  with  some  astringency 
dependent  on  the  tannic  acid.  It  is  among  those  most  employed. 
It  is  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  aromatics  (see  page  313),  but 
most  frequently  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines,  to  quaHfj 
their  tastey  and  render  them  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  One 
of  its  most  appropriate  applications  is  to  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea, 
in  association  with  other  astringents  and  with  chalk;  a  purpose  to 
which  the  tannic  acid  it  contains  particularly  adapts  it.  In  conse- 
quenoe  of  its  peculiarly  agreeable  flavour,  it  is  used  as  a  constituent 
of  a  great  number  of  officinal  preparations. 

Administration.  Cinnamon  is  sometimes  administered  in  pmvder, 
in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  It  is  often,  in  this  state, 
tnociated  with  other  medicines  given  in  the  same  form. 
^^  Aromatic  Powder  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  (PuLVis  AROMATioua, 
IX&)oonsi8ts  of  cinnamon,  ginger,  cardamom,  and  nutmeg;  a  very 
fine  combination  of  spices.  From  ten  to  thirty  grains  of  this  may 
be  given  for  a  dose.  It  is  occasionally  applied  externally  in  the 
fonn  of  cataplasm^  which  may  be  prepared  by  adding  a  little  heated 
sprit  80  as  to  bring  the  oil  into  activity,  and  rendering  the  mixture 
sdheave  by  honey  or  other  viscid  substance.  Such  a  cataplasm 
nny  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  epigastrium  in  vomiting,  and 
over  the  whole  abdomen  in  the  cholera  of  children. 

An  ofiBcinal  Confection  (Confkctio  Aromatica,  U.  &)  is  prepared 
by  incorporating  the  aromatic  powder  above  referred  to  with  safiron, 
Bjmp  of  orange-peel,  and  honey.  It  may  be  used  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  aromatics,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  grains  to  a  draohm« 
An  ifi/usian  of  cinnamon  may  be  made  by  macerating  two 
<]rach(D8  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or 
^^ofloidounces;  and  the  bark  may  be  added  to  other  substances 
in  infasion  in  the  same  proportion.  When  added  to  decoctions,  it 
^^M  be  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  boiling,  but  while  the  liquid 
is  still  boUing  hot. 

The  Oil  of  Cinnamon  (Oleum  Cinnamomi,  U.  S,)  is  never  used 
^one,  in  an  undiluted  state;  as,  independently  of  its  extreme  pun* 
S^ncy,  it  mig^it  endanger  serious  irritation,  if  not  inflammation  of 
^i^e  stomach.    In  over-doses  it  may  prove  fatal.    Mitscherlich  killed 
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a  dog  in  forty  hours  with  two  drachms^  and  in  five  hoars  with  six 
drachms.  But  made  into  emulsion  with  gum  Arabic^  loaf  sugar, 
and  water,  it  will  produce  all  the  effects  of  cinnamon  except  those 
dependent  on  its  astringency;  and  may  be  frequently  administeredl 
advantageously  as  a  stomachic  and  carminative.  It  is,  however 
more  frequently  employed  in  solution,  in  one  of  the  foUowio^ 
forms.    The  dose  of  it  is  one  or  two  drops. 

Cinnamon  Water  (Aqua  CiNNAMOMi,  U.S.)  was  formerly  ma^, 
by  distilling  water  from  cinnamon;  but  is  now  much  more  oon. 
veniently  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  water,  through  the  20. 
tervention  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  as  described  under  the  genenl 
head  of  aromatics  (see  page  816).    Although  only  thirty  minims 
are  employed  to  two  pints  of  water,  the  resulting  solution  is  too 
strong  for  ordinary  purposes,  unless  diluted.   It  is  chiefly  employed 
as  a  menstruum  or  vehicle  for  other  medicines,  given  in  liquid  mix- 
ture or  solution ;  but,  when  used  for  this  purpose,  it  should  g8B^ 
rally  be  diluted  with  an  equal  measure  or  double  its  measure  of 
water.    The  dose  of  this  aromatic  water  is  from  half  a  fluidoanoe 
to  a  fluidounce. 

JS^rit  of  Cinnamon  (Spiritus  CiNNAllOMi,  Lond)  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  two  fluidrachms  of  the  oil  in  an  imperial  gallon  of  proof 
spirit.    The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 

A  simple  Tincture  of  Cinnamon  (TiNCTUBA  CiNNAlcOMi,  U,S)voA 
a  Compound  Tincture  (TiNCTURA  Cinnamomi  Com?.,  K/S),  the  httef 
prepared  with  the  addition  of  cardamom  and  ginger,  afford  agree- 
able means  of  obtaining  the  effects  of  the  aromatics,  with  the  aBtrin- 
genoy  of  the  cinnamon,  when  alcohol  is  not  contraindicated.  Th0 
dose  is  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms. 


The  two  following  barks,  though  little  used,  are  noticed  in  moflt 
works  on  Materia  Medica,  and,  as  appears  to  me,  can  be  nowhere 
more  appropriately  considered  than  as  subordinate  to  cinnamon. 

1.  CANELLA.  U.S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

This  is  the  bark  of  Canella  alba,  a  large  tree  growing  in  Jaznaid 
and  other  West  India  islands.  The  bark  is  stripped  from  tbe 
branches,  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  and  dried. 

Sensible  Properties,  It  is  in  pieces  of  various  size,  usually  thicker 
and  larger  that  the  coarsest  cinnamon,  either  completely  or  pl^ 
tially  quilled,  often  twisted,  of  a  pale-orange  or  light  reddish-yeflo^ 
colour  on  the  outer  snrfiuse,  nearly  white  on  the  inner,  brittle  with 
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y>rt  fracture,  and  yielding  a  jellowish-white  powder.  Its  odour 
romatic,  its  taste  warm,  bitterish,  aud  very  pungent. 
idive  Oonslittienia,  A  peculwr  volaiik  oil  is  Uie  main  active  in- 
dict; but  there  is  also  a  hitter  substance^  and  an  aromatic  resiuj 
Ich  are  probably  not  without  influence.  The  bark  yields  its 
ioes  imperfectly  to  water,  but  readily  and  wholly  to  alcohol. 
tMical  Properties  and  Uses.  Canella  has  the  properties  of  the 
>matics  generally,  with  a  greater  degree  of  pungency  than  most 
them,  and  some  tonic  power.  It  is  well  adapted  to  atonic  states 
the  stomach  and  bowels;  but  is  seldom  used  except  in  conjunc- 
wa  with  other  medicines,  of  which  it  may  cover  the  taste,  and 
meet  any  nauseating  or  griping  property.  The  dose  of  the 
(nrder  i ^  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  Associated  with  aloes,  it  forms 
^  Powder  of  Aloes  and  (hnella  (PuLVis  Aloes  et  Canell^  U,S.\ 
rineh  was  formerly  so  much  esteemed  as  to  have  received  the  name 
t  hkra  picra^  or  sacred  bitter,  though  now  comparatively  little 
■rf.  "Whatever  its  virtues  may  be,  they  must  be  ascribed  almost 
adusively  to  the  aloes,  of  which  the  canella  is  merely  a  corrective. 
Quiella  is  also  an  ingredient  in  the  Wine  (/  Abes  of  the  London 
Pbtrmacopoeia,  in  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Gentian^  and  Wine  of 
9trim.  of  the  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  Wine  of  Rhubarb  (ViNUM 
tai,  U.S.)  of  our  own,  and  all  the  British  oflScinal  codes. 

I  WINTER'S  BABK.— Winter  A.  U.S. 

This  is  the  bark  of  Drimya  Winteri  (  Wintera  aromatica,  Willd.), 
^  «?ergreen  tree,  growing  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ame- 
'KUi  continent,  along  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  thence  northward 
to  Chili  and  Brazil.  As  found  in  commerce,  the  bark  is  in  quills 
^^  a  foot  long  by  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  in  larger  flat  pieoes. 
%  the  outside  it  appears  as  if  it  had  been  scraped  or  rubbed,  and 
^ »  pale  yellowish  or  reddish-gray  colour,  with  red  elliptical 
V^;  the  inner  surface  is  reddish-brown  or  cinnamon  coloured. 
1^  powder  resembles  that  of  Peruvian  bark.  Its  smell  is  fragrant, 
^  hate  hot,  pungent,  and  spicy.  Its  chief  active  constituent  is  a 
Miar  volatile  oil,  with  which  there  is  also  a  somewhat  acrid 
^  and  sufficient  tannic  acid  to*  cause  the  infusion  to  be  dark- 
^>d  by  the  salts  of  iron. 

Winter's  bark  was  first  made  known  by  Captain  Winter,  who 
temanded  one  of  the  vessels  in  Drake's  famous  expedition,  and, 
i  his  return  to  England,  in  1579,  brought  some  of  the  bark  with 
Ql  It  has  often  been  confounded  with  canella,  which  it  resembles 
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in  appearance;  bat  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  dark  inner  sur- 
face, while  that  of  canella  is  white,  and  by  affording  with  reagents 
evidence  of  containing  tannic  acid,  which  canella  does  not. 

Its  medical  properties  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  canella, 
and  it  may  be  nsed  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  aromatics;  but 
it  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
litde  employed.    The  dose  of  the  powder  is  about  half  a  drachm. 


III.  CLOVES. 

CARYOPHYLLUS.  U.S.,  Ed.,  Z)t*J.— Caryophyllum.  Land. 

Origin.  Cloves  are  the  dried  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  Oary- 
i^yllus  aromaiicus,  a  small  and  beautiful  tree,  inhabiting  the  Mo- 
lucca Islands,  in  the  East  Indies,  whence  it  has  been  successfully 
transplanted  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  Isle  of  France, 
Singapore,  Sumatra,  and  Cayenne  in  South  America,  in  which 
places  it  is  now  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 

Sensible  Properties.  Cloves  have  the  form  of  a  small  nail,  being 
on  the  average  somewhat  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  with  a  round 
head,  having  four  spreading  points  beneath  it.  When  pressed  with 
the  finger-nail,  if  of  good  quality,  they  exude  oil.  Their  colour  is 
dark  brown,  their  odour  strong  and  fragrant,  and  their  taste  hot, 
pungent,  aromatic,  and  lasting.    The  powder  is  dark  and  oily. 

Chief  Chnstituenis.  The  active  principle  of  cloves  is  a  volatile 
oil,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  When  first  procured, 
it  is  colourless,  but  gradually  becomes  yellowish  by  time,  and 
ultimately  reddish-brown.  It  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the 
cloves;  but  is  relatively  less  pungent.  It  is  heavier  than  water. 
Besides  the  oil,  there  are  two  crystalline  principles,  called  respect- 
ively caryaphyllin  and  eugenin,  and  a  little  tannic  acid;  but  the 
first  two  are  insipid,  and  the  last  is  of  no  practical  importance. 
Cloves  yield  their  active  matter  only  in  small  proportion  to  water, 
but  freely  and  entirely  to  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  extract  is  excess- 
ively fiery,  but  becomes  insipid  Vhen  distilled,  while  the  oil  which 
comes  over  is  relatively  mild.  Distillation  would  appear,  then,  to 
have  produced  some  change  in  the  oil,  which  renders  it  less  active. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cloves  were  made  known  to  Europe 
by  the  Arabians,  but  were  not  largely  used  until  after  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    They  possess, 
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a  high  degree,  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  aromatics,  and 
by  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  general  observa- 
ns  on  this  subdivision  of  the  tonics.    They  are,  however,  much 
>Te  employed  as  a  condiment  in  cookery,  than  as  a  medicine.  Oc- 
lionally  they  are  given  to  correct  nausea,  relieve  flatulent  pains, 
d  stimulate  the  languid  digestion;  but  their  chief  medicinal  em- 
cyyment  is  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  medicines,  and  they  form  a 
ibordinate  ingredient  in  several  officinal  preparations. 
The  dose  of  the  ponxier  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains.    The  offici- 
al Infusion  (Infusum  Caryophylli,   U.S.)  is  made  with  two 
Lrachms  of  the  cloves  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  the 
ioee  of  two  fluidounces.     The  French  Codex  directs  a  tincture^  of 
which  the  dose  is  a  fiaidrachm.    The  Oil  of  Cloves  (Oleum  Cabyo- 
FHTLLi,  27.^.)  is  occasionally  employed,  either  alone,  in  the  dose  of 
from  two  to  six  drops,  properly  diluted,  or  as  an  ingredient  in  pur- 
gttiye  piUs,  to  prevent  nausea  or  griping.  It  is  also  used  to  relieve 
toothache,  by  being  introduced,  upon  cotton,  into  the  carious  hol- 
low.  It  relieves  the  pain  by  blunting  the  sensibility  of  the  part 
through  excessive  irritation. 


IV.  NUTMEG. 

MYRISTICA.  U.S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Ofigin.  Nutmeg  is  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Myristica  moschata, 
•  handsome  middle-sized  tree,  originally  confined  to  the  Moluccas, 
but  now  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Singapore,  Cayenne,  Brazil, 
•nd  other  intertropical  countries.  The  product,  however,  is  said 
Bowhere  to  attain  such  perfection  as  in  its  native  islands.  The 
fr'iit, about  the  size  of  a  small  peach,  has  an  outer  covering  or  hull ; 
™  within  this  is  a  red  membrane  with  slits,  through  which  is 
■^  a  chestnut-coloured  nut.  The  shell  of  the  nut  being  broken, 
WW  kernel  is  obtained,  and,  having  been  steeped  in  a  mixture  of 
™c  and  water,  and  afterwards  cleaned,  is  prepared  for  market. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  appearance  of  the  nutmeg  is.  too  well 
pown  to  require  description.  When  broken,  or  cut  through, 
"  presents  a  yellowish  surface,  with  dark,  branching  veins,  in 
*uich  volatile  oil  abounds.  It  is  not  very  easily  pulverized  by 
pounding,  and  is  reduced  to  powder  by  grating  or  grinding.  It 
"«S  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  spicy  taste,  and  is  among  the 
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most  gratefal  of  the  aromatics.    It  yields  its  virtues  mnoh  more 
readily,  and  in  larger  proportion,  to  aloohol  than  to  water. 

Ckitf  OonsHtuents,  The  most  interesting  constituents  of  nutmeg 
are  a  volatile  and  fixed  oil,  the  former  of  which  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation with  water,  the  latter  by  expression  with  heat.  The  vola- 
tile oil  is  lighter  than  water,  colourless,  or  of  a  pale  straw  colour, 
with  the  odour  of  nutmeg,  and  a  pungent,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  the 
active  principle  of  the  medicine.  The  fixed  oil^  often  though  erro- 
neously called  oil  of  mace,  concretes,  after  expression,  into  a  soft, 
.  unctuoQS  solid,  of  a  yellowish  or  orange-yellow  colour,  often  more 
or  less  mottled,  and  of  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  nutmeg,  owing  to 
a  proportion  of  the  volatile  oil  contained  in  it. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Nutmeg  seems  not  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  Arabians  wore  acquainted  with  it; 
but  it  was  little  employed  in  Europe  until  after  the  discovery  of 
the  maritime  passage  to  India.  It  has  the  ordinary  properties  of 
the  aromatics,  and,  in  large  doses,  is  somewhat  narcotic.  In  the 
quantity  of  two  or  three  drachms,  it  has  produced  delirium  and 
stupor;  but  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  it  in  the  ordinary 
medicinal  doses.  It  is  more  used  as  a  condiment,  or  to  give  flavour 
to  ordinary  drinks,  than  as  a  medicine;  and,  in  the  latter  capacity, 
it  is  chiefly  employed  to  cover  the  taste  and  qualify  the  action  of 
other  substances.  It  is  an  excellent  addition  to  farinaceous  drinks 
used  as  a  diet  by  the  sick. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  The  Vola- 
tile  Oil  (Oleum  Myristic^,  U.S.)  may  be  used,  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  aromatics,  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drops.  There 
is  an  oflScinal  i^irit  (Spiritus  Myristicjs,  U.  S.\  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling proof  spirit  from  bruised  nutmeg.  In  the  quantity  of  from 
one  to  four  fluidrachms,  it  forms  an  elegant  addition  to  tonic  and 
purgative  infusions,  when  the  stimulus  of  alcohol  is  not  forbidden. 
The  expressed  oil  is  sometimes  used  as  a  gentle  rubefacient  in  local 
rheumatism  and  palsy,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Emplastrum 
Picis  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges. 

Mace  (Macis,  U  S)  is  the  membrane  above  referred  to  as  sur- 
rounding the  nut  in  the  fruit.  It  is  in  flat  longitudinally  slit  pieces, 
of  a  rather  soft  consistence,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  an  odour  and 
taste  recalling  those  of  nutmeg,  but  different  and  peculiar.  Like 
nutmeg,  mace  contains  a  volatile  and  a  fij:ed  oil.  It  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  that  spice,  but  is  much  less  agreeable,  and 
proportionably  less  employed. 
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V.   BLACK  PEPPER. 

PIPER.  CT.iSl— Piper  Nigrum.  Land,  Ed.,  Dub. 

jOrigin.  Black  pepper  consists  of  the  dried  unripe  berries  of 
"^iper  nigrum^  a  climbing  plant,  indigenous  in  the  East  Indies, 
rhere  it  is  also  largely  cultivated,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
ar,  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  in  Siam,  and  in  the  islands  of 
ava  and  Sumatra. 

White  pepper  is  the  ripe  fruit,  deprived  of  its  outer  coating  by 
aaceration  in  water.  It  is  weaker  than  the  black,  and  is  little  used 
a  this  country. 

Samhh  Properties.  Black  pepper  is  too  well  known  to  require 
leflcription.    Its  odour  and  taste  are  familiar  to  every  one. 

Chief  Gonstittienis.  These  are  a  volatile  oil,  a  soft  acrid  resin,  and 
a  peculiar  crystalline  principle  called  piperin.  The  volatile  oil  may 
be  separated  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  at  first  limpid  and 
coburless,  but  becomes  yellow  by  age.  Its  odour  is  strong,  and 
resembles  that  of  pepper;  but  the  taste,  though  warm  and  pungent, 
is  lees  acrid  than  that  of  the  berries  themselves.  The  acrimony 
Wsides  chiefly  fti  the  soft  resin,  which  is  semi-fluid,  of  a  deep-green 
or  blackish  colour,  extremely  acrid,  insoluble  in  water  and  the  vola- 
tile oils,  but  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  by  ether.  Piperin  is 
t  crystalline*  substance,  white,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  when  pejr- 
'^y  pure;  but,  as  commonly  obtained,  yeUow  and  acrid.  At  least 
^is  is  the  statement  made  by  Pelletier;  but  Dr.  Christison  says 
^  the  whitest  and  purest  crystals  he  had  been  able  to  procure 
*^  as  acrid  as  the  coloured,  and  emitted  an  intensely  irritating 
^H^ur  when  thrown  on  a  heated  iron  plate.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
*^,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
'^,  and  acetic  acid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Black  pepper  has  been  known  as  a 
'^icine  and  condiment  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  It  has  the 
Properties  of  the  aromatics  in  general,  but  is  much  more  stimu- 
^Dg  than  most  of  them,  and  acts  with  still  greater  proportionate 
^^crgy  on  the  stomach  than  on  the  general  system.  It  is  thought  to 
'^ve  a  specially  excitant  effect  on  the  urino-genital  apparatus,  and 
P'obably  stimulates  the  urinary  passages  through  the  direct  contact 
^f  Some  one  of  its  ingredients,  altered  or  unaltered,  with  the  mucous 
'^mbrane  of  these  passages,  as  it  escapes  with  the  urine.    In  con* 
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tact  with  the  skin,  it  is  highly  irritant,  acting  as  a  rubefacient,  and^ 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  blistering.    When  taken  too  largely,  it  ma\^^ 
produce  serious  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  wit,„^ 
general  febrile  phenomena;  and  its  long  continued  use  in  exce^^^ 
endangers  a  loss  of  excitability  in  that  organ,  with  or  without  chr^ 
nic  ga^ritis.    It  is  much  more  employed  as  a  condiment  than  xs  a 
medicine.     In  the  former  capacity,  it  not  only  serves  to  impart  an 
agreeable  flavour,  but  often  facilitates  the  digestion  of  substances 
ordinarily  of  difficult  solution  in  the  stomach,  especially  fresh  vege- 
tables, when  boiled.    Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  abase 
it,  for  fear  of  the  evil  consequences  just  referred  to.   As  a  medicine, 
it  is  given  occafirionally  in  torpidity  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  witYx 
flatulence,  especially  in  old  people,  in  whom  these  organs  are  pecix- 
liarly  apt  to  be  inert.  It  is  thought  to  act  directly  upon  the  mucocis 
coat  of  the  rectum,  and  thus  to  prove  useful  in  chronic  ulcers  of 
that  part,  in  piles,  and  fistula  in  ano.     From  its  influence  upon  ttxc 
nrinary  and  genital  passages,  it  has  been  recommended  in  gonox"- 
rhoea,  gleet,  and  leucorrhoea;   but  care  should  be  taken  not  too 
much  to  excite  these  parts,  when  there  is  any  tendency  to  acatc 
inflammation. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  to  black  pepper  from  its  sup- 
posed possession  of  antiperiodic  properties.    It  was  recommended 
in  paroxysmal  fevers  by  Celsus  and  Dioscorides;  but,  though  occa- 
sionally used  in  domestic  practice  in  intermittents,  it  seems  for  along 
time  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  profession.     Louis  Franki 
in  imitation  of  a  practice  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  East,  yns 
induced  to  try  it  in  this  complaint,  and  found  it  successful  in  > 
hundred  and  seventy  cases,  which  recovered  as  rapidly  as  under  cin- 
chona, and  with  less  tendency  to  relapse.  (Trousseau  et  Pidoux,  ffwi 
de  Therap,  &c.,  4e  ed.,  ii.  465.)     Many  others  followed  the  exampb 
of  Frank,  and  the  remedy  came  into  great  repute,  which  it  has  not 
yet  entirely  lost.    There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  oflen  cure  inter- 
mittents; and,  in  cases  of  great  torpidity  of  stomach,  as  in  dronk- 
ards,  it  may  with  advantage  be  associated  with  sulphate  of  qiiioia, 
in  order  to  arouse  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  latter  remedy* 
When  used  alone,  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  thorough  evaciit- 
tion  of  the  bowels ;  and  it  is  recommended  to  administer  it  in  tte 
form  of  whole  grains,  as  less  liable  than  the  powder  to  irritate  or 
inflame  the  stomach. 

In  reference  to  its  local  eflects,  black  pepper  is  sometimes  vseii 
as  a  direct  application  to  the  mouth  or  fauces,  in  paralysis  of  ib^     | 
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ts,  relaxed  uvula,  severe  toothache,  &c.  Externally  it  may 
)a  be  usefully  employed  as  a  rubefacient,  for  which  purpose  it 
y  be  made  into  a  cataplasm,  with  or  without  other  irritants. 
It  may  be  given  whole,  or  in  powder.  The  dose  is  from  five  to 
9nty  grains.  In  intermittents  it  has  been  recommended  prefera- 
ff  as  already  stated,  in  the  whole  form ;  and  eight  or  ten  grains 
it  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
There  is  an  officinal  Gonfection  (CoNFBCTiO  Pipebis,  Zondl),  con- 
iting  of  black  pepper,  elecampane,  and  fennel-seed,  incorporated, 
ben  used,  with  sugar  and  honey.  It  has  been  highly  recom- 
ended  in  piles,  in  which  it  is  employed  as  an  'officinal  substi- 
te  for  an  empirical  remedy,  which  acquired  much  credit,  in  the 
eatment  of  this  aflFection,  under  the  name  of  WardCs  paste.  Sir 
.  Brodie  has  found  it  successful  in  severe  cases,  and  recommends 
lat  it  should  be  continued  for  two,  three,  or  four  months.  The 
Dee  is  from  one  to  three  drachms,  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  It 
boald  be  accompanied  with  a  laxative,  in  order  to  prevent  incon- 
enient  accumulation  in  the  bowels ;  and  should  not  be  used  when 
be  parts  are  inflamed. 

kFluid Extract  (Extbactum  Pipebis  Fluidum,  U.  S)  is  directed 
1*7  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  the  virtues  of  the  medicine 
ttc  extracted  by  ether,  and  this  fluid  subsequently  evaporated.  It 
contains  the  volatile  oil  and  acrid  resin  of  the  pepper;  and,  as  the 
pperin  is  of  doubtful  efficacy,  may  be  considered  as  representing 
4e  virtues  of  black  pepper.  It  is  a  thick,  opaque,  greenish  liquid, 
wving  the  smell  of  pepper,  and  an  acrid,  burning  taste.  A  prepa- 
''ttion,  left  in  the  process  of  preparing  piperin,  has  been  kept  in 
fc  8hops,  under  the  name  of  oil  of  pepper.  It  has  a  black  colour, 
^  is  essentially  of  the  same  character  as  the  fluid  extract,  though 
rf  lc88  uniform  strength,  and  therefore  less  to  be  relied  on.  The 
^■e  is  one  or  two  minims,  which  may  be  given  in  emulsion,  or  ia 
^*ttexion  with  other  medicines  in  the  pilular  form. 

fiperin  has  had  considerable  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  inter- 
""•utent  fever,  having  been  supposed  to  be  the  active  principle  of 
*fcck  pepper.  As  found  in  the  shops,  it  certainly  has  some  efifect, 
^  has  been  used  successfully  in  that  complaint.  Dr.  Meli,  an 
*Wian  physician,  who  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  employ  it,  consi- 
^Wed'it  superior  to  Peruvian  bark.  It  has  been  much  employed 
^  in  this  country,  particularly  in  connexion  with  sulphate  of 
loinia.  As  before  stated,  however,  there  is  much  reason  to  doubt 
*•  efficiency  when  pure.    According  to  Pelletier,  the  acrid  taste, 
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and  consequently  the  medicinal  activity  of  the  impure  for 
which  it  is  commonly  found,  are  owing  to  a  portion  of  the 
resin  remaining  mixed  with  it.  The  dose  is  stated  at  from  o 
ten  grains.  A  drachm  has  been  given  in  twenty-four  hours  vi 
inconvenience.  Meli  considers  that  two  or  three  SQruplee  are 
cient  to  cure  intermittents. 

An  ^ntment,  made  by  rubbing  one  part  of  powdered  pepper 
three  or  four  parts  of  lard,  was  formerly  employed  in  scald  '. 
but  is  little  used  at  present. 


VI.  CUBEBS. 

CUBEBA.  U.  S.,  Land.,  i?uJ.— Cubeba  Ed. 

Origin.  Cubebs  are  the  dried  unripe  fruit  of  Piper  CuhAa 
beba  officinalis  of  Miquel),  a  climbing  perennial  of  the  E.  In 
inhabiting  especially  Java  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  fruit  is  spherical,  about  the  size  of  a  8 
pea,  and  furnished  with  a  short  stalk,  continuous  with  a  netwoi 
raised  veins  which  surround  the  berry.  Their  colour  in  mass 
dark'  gray,  some  of  the  berries  being  almost  black,  others  i 
lighter-coloured.  The  powder  is  dark  and  oily,  and  bears  no  ii 
siderable  resemblance  to  that  of  opium,  which  has  been  fatally 
taken  for  it.  The  odour  is  peculiar  and  aromatic,  the  taste  n 
bitterish,  and  camphorous,  imparting  a  sense  of  coolness  whei 
air  is  drawn  through  the  mouth.  Water  very  imperfectly  ext 
the  virtues  of  cubebs,  alcohol  and  ether  completely.  They  gradi 
deteriorate  by  age,  and,  as  this  deterioration  takes  place 
rapidly  in  powder,  they  should  be  kept  whole,  and  pulveriM 
wanted  for  use. 

Chief  Constituents.  These  are  volatile  oil,  an  acrid  resin,  m 
peculiar  principle  called  cubebin.  The  volatile  oil,  which  is  obti 
by  distillation  with  water,  is  when  pure  quite  colourless,  but,  as  < 
monly  met  with,  yellowish  or  greenish.  It  is  lighter  than  w 
of  about  the  consistence  of  olive  oil,  of  an  odour  like  that  of  col 
and  a  warm,  aromatic,  camphorous  taste.  The  resin  is,  aocor 
to  Yauquelin,  somewhat  acrid,  and  has  a  balsamic  odour  and  I 
resembling  those  of  copaiba.  Cubebin  is  closely  analogous  to  pip 
and,  when  pure,  quite  destitute  of  odour  and  taste.  The  ( 
active  constituent  is  undoubtedly  the  volatile  oil,  the  open 
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wUch  is  somewhat  aided  by  the  resin.    Cubebin  is  probably 

BTt. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  It  is  probable  that  cnbebs  were 
loWB  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  Arabians  certainly  were  ac- 
Minted  with  them,  and  by  these  they  were  introduced  into  En- 
ipei  Employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  black  pepper,  they  were 
.  once  feebler  and  less  agreeable,  and  fell  at  length  into  entire 
sglect  It  is  only  about  forty  or  fifty  years,  since  the  use  of  them 
M  revived,  in  consequence  of  the  favourable  reports  of  English 
bysicians  in  India,  as  to  their  efScacy  in  the  treatment  of  gonor- 
icea,  in  which  they  had  been  long  employed  by  the  native  practi- 
onere.  Cubebs  have  the  properties  of  the  stimulant  aromatics, 
dtli  a  peculiar  direction  to  the  urinary  organs.  When  freely 
iken,  they  produce  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  increase 
be  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  sometimes  occasion  giddi- 
mi  or  headache,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the 
rohtile  oil,  and  its  escape  through  the  kidneys,  augment  the  secre- 
&m  of  urine,  and  impart  to  it  a  peculiar  odour.  In  excess,  they 
BVf  cause  burning  in  the  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting,  griping 
ptios  in  the  bowels  with  more  or  less  of  a  laxative  eiiect,  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  a  general  febrile  con- 
^Son.  Occasionally  their  operation,  in  ordinary  doses,  is  attended 
vith  a  rash  upon  the  surface,  somewhat  resembling  urticaria. 
Though  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  pepper,  in  reference 
to  their  cordial  operation  on  the  stomach,  it  is  mainly  in  the 
*Wment  of  gonorrhoea,  and  other  affections  of  the  urino-genital 
wgans,  that  they  are  employed.  They  are  recommended  in  the 
•rfiest  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  and,  thus  given,  occasionally  produce 
■P^y  cures;  but  they  often  also  fail,  and  have  been  accused  of  in- 
^'^ing  inflammation,  and  aggravating  any  existing  tendency  to 
••died  testicle.  They  should,  I  think,  be  used  with  caution  when 
*fcnimation  exists,  beyond  that  which  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
^  tjfection ;  and  it  is  probable  that  their  greater  efficacy  in  the  ear- 
^  stage  is  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  highly  inflammatory 
V^ptoms  have  not  yet  been  developed.  They  probably  operate 
«AHigh  a  direct  alterative  influence  of  the  urine,  impregnated  with 
"Wfproperties,  upon  the  portion  of  mucous  membrane  affected.  In 
^  idvanced  or  chronic  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  and  in  gleet,  though 
I*rtitp9  less  efficient,  they  would  be  less  likely  to  produce  mischiev- 
^^ effects.  Upon  the  same  principle  as  in  this  complaint,  they  have 
"Cen  recommended  in  chronic  cystirrlicea,  chronic  pyelitis,  leucor- 
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rhoea,  abscess  of  the  prostate,  and  other  oonditions  of  the  nrint 
and  genital  passages,  in  which  a  moderate  stimulation  of  the  d 
eased  sarface  is  indicated.  Thej  are  said  to  have  proved  useful 
piles.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  an  altera^tive  action  on  t 
mucous  surfaces  generally,  and  therefore  recommend  them  ala(» 
chroQic  bronchial  affections,  attended  with  copious  expectoratijn 
and  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  tubes.  > 

Administration.  The  most  common  form  of  exhibition  is  thitc 
powder,  of  which  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  is  usually  gifei 
in  afiections  of  the  bladder,  kidneys,  and  bronchial  tubes;  but  1 
gonorrhoea  the  requisite  dose  is  larger,  varying  from  half  a  dnMsbi 
to  three  drachms,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  vohUk  oii  ms 
be  employed  in  emulsion,  or  dropped  on  sugar,  in  the  dose  of  is 
drops  to  begin  with,  gradually  increased  till  its  effects  on  the  vrii 
ary  passages  have  become  evident.  The  dose  has  sometimes  boo 
increased  to  a  fluidrachm.  A  Fluid  Extrcu^t  (Extbactuk  Cubd. 
Fluidum,  U.  S.)  is  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  mic 
by  extracting  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  with  ether,  and  the 
allowing  the  ether  to  evaporate.  It  is  a  greenish-brown  flaidi  * 
variable  consistence,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  ft^ 
to  thirty  minims,  either  mixed  with  sugar,  or  suspended  in  siM 
ened  water.  There  is  an  officinal  Tincture  (Tinctura  Cubbb^  Hi 
of  which  the  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  two  or  three  fiuidrachn 


I  do  not  know  where  better  to  introduce  the  following  medicii 
than  in  a  subordinate  position  to  pepper  and  cubebs,  with  which 
agrees  in  botanical  affinities,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  m  i 
effects. 

MATICO.  Dub.  This  consists  of  the  herbaceous  parts,  and  mor 
especially  of  the  leaves,  of  Piper  angusti/olium  {Artanihe  elong^ 
Miquel),  a  shrub  growing  in  Peru.  The  medicine,  as  impoflBt 
usually  consists  of  the  dried  leaves,  spikes,  and  stalks,  mixed  tt 
gether,  and  closely  flattened  by  pressure.  They  are  of  a  green* 
colour,  and,  when  pulverized,  yield  a  greenish,  light,  absoita" 
powder.  They  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  a  strt^ 
spicy  taste.  These  properties,  as  well  as  their  medical  virtues,  tto. 
yield  readily  to  alcohol,  and  less  perfectly  to  water.  Their  acti* 
constituents  are  volatile  oil,  a  bitter  principle,  soluble  in  alotA^ 
and  water,  called  maticin^  and  probably  resin.  They  contain  v» 
ther  tannic  nor  gallic  acid. 
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00  bas  long  been  nsed  in  Fern,  externally  as  a  styptic  in 
'bage,  and  a  stimulant  to  ulcers,  and  internally  as  an  aphro- 
ind  a  remedy  in  venereal  diseases.  But  it  was  not  introduced 
irope  until  1839,  when  a  portion  of  it  was  taken  to  Liver- 
nd  prescribed  by  Dr.  Jeffreys,  of  that  place,  in  various  dis- 
Its  effects  on  the  system  are  those  of  an  aromatic  tonic  and 
int^  bearing  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  those  of  pepper 
ibeba.  It  has  been  employed,  with  asserted  advantage,  in 
s  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  as  gonorrhoea, 
*hoaa,  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  dysentery,  and  as  a  haemo- 
in  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  lungs,  stomach,  urinary  or- 
md  uterus.  If  useful  in  these  latter  affections,  it  is  not 
;h  any  astringent  properties,  of  which  it  is  quite  destitute, 
pbably  by  an  influence  analogous  to  that  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
is  often  an  efiicient  remedy  in  hemorrhage.  Its  chief  use, 
internally,  is  probably  as  an  alterative  to  chronically  inflamed 
IS  membranes.  As  a  local  styptic,  it  has  been  very  highly 
mended.  In  this  application,  it  probably  acts  mechanically, 
lorbing  the  blood,  and  favouring  its  coagulation.  The  dose 
powder  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms,  three  times  a 
An  Infusion  (Inpusum  Matico,  Duh)  is  directed  by  the  Dub- 
llege,  which  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  ten 
anoes  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
unces.  The  same  College  directs  a  Tincture  (TmcruRA  Ma- 
<£  which  the  dose  is  from  one  to  three  fluidrachms. 


VII.  PIMENTO. 

PIMENTA.  U.  S.,  Tjond^  Ed.,  Duh. 

'gm.  Pimento  consists  of  the  dried  unripe  berries  of  Myrius 
ite  {Eugenia  Pimenia,  De  Cand.),  a  handsome  tree,  growing 
I  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America,  where  it  is  indi- 
%  and  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  whence  the  fruit  derives  the 
of  Jamaica  pepper. 

tible  Properties.  The  berries  are  similar  to  those  of  black 
r^  but  rather  larger,  and  smoother.  They  are  of  a  brown 
*,  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  aromatic,  slightly 
gent  taste.  The  odour  has  been  thought  to  resemble  that  of 
itore  of  other  species;  and  hence  the  name  of  allspice,  by 
1  the  fruit  is  generally  known. 
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Active  Principles.    According  to  tbe  analysiB  of  Bonastre,  th^^^ 
active  constituents  are  volatile  oil,  a  green  acrid  Jixed  ail^  and  r 
little  tannic  acid,    Berzelius,  however,  thought  that  the  greea  acrJL,^ 
fixed  oil  of  Bonastre  was  a  mixture  of  volatile  oil,  resin,  fixed  o  <»^ 
and  perhaps  a  little  chlorophylle.    This  is  probably  trae;  so  th^^ 
as  the  tannic  aoid  is  of  little  or  no  account,  the  berries  may  te 
considered  as  owing  their  virtues  exclusively  to  their  volatile  oil 
This,  when  first  obtained  by  distillation,  is  colourless;  bujb  it  changw 
with  time,  and  ultimately  becomes  reddish  brown.    It  has  the  fla- 
vour of  the  fruit. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Pimento  became  known  as  a  spiee 
very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America.  Its  elEects  are  those  o€ 
the  aromatics  generally,  without  any  special  distinguishing  pn^ 
perty.  It  may,  therefore,  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  otheir 
pore  aromatics  (see  page  313),  being  preferably  prescribed,  wbexi. 
its  odour  and  taste  are  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  patient  It  is 
much  more  used  in  cooking  than  as  a  medicine* 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  forty  grains;  that  of  the 
Volatik  Oil  (Oleum  Fihsnt^  U.  S.)  from  three  to  six  drops.  A 
Water  qfPimenio  (Aqua  FiHSKTiB,/)oa(/.)  is  made  either  by  distilling 
water  from  the  bruised  fruit,  or  by  simply  dissolving  the  oil  is 
distilled  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  one^  or  two  fiuidoaneqa. 
There  is  also  an  officinal  Spirit  (SpiRirua  FiHSNTJi,  U.S.),  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  the  oil  in  diluted  alcohol,  the  dose  of  which  is 
one  or  two  fluidrachras,  or  more. 


VIII.  CARDAMOM. 

CARDAMOMUM.  U.  8.,  Land,  Ed,  Duh. 

Origin.  This  is  the  fruit  of  Elettaria  Oardamomum,  a  peroBDiil 
plant,  with  clustered  stems,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  b0l^ 
ing  its  fruit  upon  a  fiower-stalk,  which  springs  from  the*  base  of  th^ 
stem,  and  lies  along  the  ground.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mounHiBS 
of  the  Malabar  coast  of  Hindostan,  where  also  it  has  been  eolU- 
vated  from  time  immemorial. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  fruit  is  a  coriaceous  capsule,  about  yH 
an  inch  in  average  length,  and  seldom  more  than  three  lines  tfaiokf 
three  sided,  with  rounded  angles,  somewhat  wrinkled  longitudioiUyf 
of  a  dirty-whitish  or  yellowish- white  colour,  and  oontaining  sM 
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,  irregular  seeds,  of  a  deep-brown  colour,  and  appearing  as 
Bsed  on  the  sur&ce.  The  odour  of  cardamom  is  highly 
ii  the  taste  warm,  grateful,  pungent^  and  purely  aromatic. 
Mular  oovering  has  little  of  the  aromatic  property,  which 
oaainly  in  the  seeds.  In  making,  therefore,  the  preparations 
mom,  the  former  should  be  rejected ;  although,  as  the  seeds 
tter  in  the  capsule  than  when  exposed,  they  should  not  be 
d  until  wanted  for  use. 

t  Principle.  The  virtues  of  cardamom  reside  exclusively  in 
b  oilj  which  is  lighter  than  water,  colourless,  and  highly 
}  and  aromatic ;  but  it  is  so  liable  to  deterioration  by  time, 
ia  seldom  kept  separate  for  use.  Water  dissolves  the  oil 
3  seeds  in  small  proportion ;  but  al(9[>hol  is  a  much  better 

al  Propertiea  and  Uses.  Cardamom  was  probably  known -to 
ent  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  has  been  employed  in  India, 
ndiment,  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  among  the  most 
le  and  purest  of  the  aromatics,  less  stimulating  than  many 
whether  locally  or  generally,  and  therefore  .highly  useful,  as 
vant,  under  circumstances  wliich  might  forbid  the  use  of  a 
1  article  of  the  class.  Though  seldom  given  alone,  it  is  very 
nployed  to  aid  or  correct  the  action  of  other  remedies,  and 
Dto  a  large  number  of  officinal  preparations,  particularly 
B.  Perhaps  no  aromatic,  on  the  whole,  answers  better  than 
an  addition  to  tonic  and  purgative  mixtures  and  infusions, 
be  object  is  merely  to  cover  the  taste,  obviate  nausea,  and 
a  slight  cordial  impression  on  the  stomach. 
1  used  alone,  it  is  most  conveniently  given  in  infuaion^  which 
made  with  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  bruised  capsules  to  a 
x>iling  water;  and  in  the  same  proportion  they  may  be  added 
!)ound  infusions.  The  dose  is  two  fluidounces,  or  more. 
re  two  officinal  Ttnctures  of  this  aromatic  specially,  one  wmplt 
BA  Cardamomi,  17.aS1),  and  the  other  compound  (Tinctura 
[Dili  CoMPOSiTA,  U.S)\  the  latter  containing  cinnamon, 
I  and  raisins,  and  coloured  red  with  cochineal.  These  are 
te  preparations,  especially  the  compound  tincture,  which  is 
led  as  an  extemporaneous  addition  to  stimulant,  tonic,  and 
re  mixtures  and  infusions,  in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two 
luns  for  each  dose  of  the  preparation. 
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IX.  FENNEL-SEED. 
FOENICULUM.  U,  S.,  LoncL,  Ed,  Duh. 

Origiru  Fennel-seed  is  the  fruit  of  Fomiculum  tmlgare  (De  Cane 
F.  officvncde  (Merat  and  De  Lens),  and  possibly  F.  dulce  (De  Gaud 
These  are  perennial  umbelliferous  herbs,  growing  wild  in  theSoat 
of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  cultivated  both  in  Europe  and  tl 
United  States.  The  whole  plant,  in  the  different  species,  his 
grateful  aromatic  odour  and  taste,  on  account  of  which  the  F.duli 
is  cultivated  in  southern  Europe;  the  shoots  being  eaten  raw,  or  i 
the  form  of  salad. 

Sensible  Properties.  Fennel-seed  consists  usually  of  the  sep 
rated  half-fruits  (mericarps)  of  the  plant,  usually  called  seed 
These  are  oblong-oval,  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  othe 
occasionally  connected  by  their  flat  surfaces,  and  of  a  grajisl 
green  colour,  with  yellowish  longitudinal  ridges  on  the  convex  sa 
face.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  smaller,  a  line  or  two  in  leogtl 
always  in  separate  half-fruits;  the  other  larger,  three  or  fourlioK 
long,  of  a  lighter  colour,  more  prominent  ridges,  often  conneolo 
together  forming  whole  fruits,  and  with  a  short  footstalk.  Tb 
fijrmer  comes  probably  from  F.  vulgare,  the  latter  from  F.officinik 
Both  have  a  purely  aromatic  odour  and  taste,  peculiar  and  ver 
agreeable.  They  impart  their  sensible  properties  and  virtues  I 
water  and  alcohol,  but  more  largely  to  the  latter. 

Active  Principk,  Fennel-seed  depends  for  its  activity  exclosiTcl; 
on  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water,  i 
lighter  than  water,  colourless  or  yellow,  and  of  a  very  gratefi 
flavour. 

Medical  Properties  and  Usee.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  wil 
this  medicine.  It  is  purely  aromatic,  mild  in  its  action  on  tb 
stomach,  and  scarcely  stimulant,  in  ordinary  doses,  to  the  system  l 
large.  Being  less  heating  than  cloves,  cinnamon,  ginger,  or  evenctt 
damom,  and  yet  of  a  very  grateful  flavour,  it  is  preferable  to  tbai 
aromatics,  when  there  is  an  indication  at  the  same  time  for  their  peoi 
liar  influence,  and  for  care  to  avoid  over-excitement,  whether  loa 
or  generaL  In  the  form  of  infusion  or  of  fennel  water,  it  is  ote 
employed  in  infantile  cases  to  relieve  flatulent  colic,  and  to  obfiit 
nausea.  It  may  sometimes  be  useful  for  the  former  purpose,  givt 
as  an  enema.     It  is  one  of  the  best  additions  to  purgative  medi 
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aes,  and  is  often  associated  with  senna,  rhubarb,  and  magnesia, 

infusion  or  mixture. 

The  Irtfusicn  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to 
pint  of  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  two  or  more  fluidounces 
» an  adult,  and  two  or  three  fluidrachms  to  an  infant. 

Tbe  Volatile  Oil  (Oleum  Fceniculi,  J7.  S)  may  be  used  in  doses 
F  from  five  to  fifteen  drops  as  a  carminative  or  antiemetic;  and 
lay  be  associated  with  other  substances  in  pill,  lozenge,  or  con- 
Bdion,  to  give  them  flavour,  or  enable  them  to  sit^better  on  the 
tomach. 

Fenml  Water  (Aqua  Fcenicdli,  U.S^  is  made  by  dissolving  the 
Ml  in  distilled  water.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  one  or  two  fluid- 
oonoes,  for  an  infant  as  many  fluidrachms.  It  may  also  be  very 
properly  made  the  vehicle  for  medicines  given  in  the  form  of 
nixtore. 


There  are  several  other  aromatic  fruits,  the  medical  properties 
ind  uses  of  which  so  closely  resemble  those  of  fennel,  that  what  is 
Mid  of  one  may  be  nearly  as  well  said  of  all ;  one  being  preferable 
to  another,  mainly  from  its  according  better  with  the  taste  or 
(tomach  of  the  patient.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  do  more 
4an  name  them,  and  very  briefly  describe  their  origin  and  dis- 
tinctive physical  properties. 

I  CiBAWAT  (Cabum,  U.  S,  ;  Carui,  -Etf.,  Dub)  consists  of  the 
Wf-fruits  or  mericarps,  commonly  called  seeds,  of  Carum  Carui^  a 
•D^  biennial  umbelliferous  plant^  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of 
'  »wt)pe,  and  cultivated  both  there  and  in  this  country.  They  are 
*4lly  separate,  about  two  lines  long,  rather  flat,  slightly  curved 
^?»ris,  with  five  yellowish  longitudinal  ridges,  and  intervening 
1*068  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  They  have  an  aromatic  odour  and 
^•^  which  depend  on  a  volatile  oil.  This,  when  separated  by  dis- 
flWon,  is  at  first  colourless,  but  becomes  yellow  with  age,  and 
■ftnoately  brownish.  It  is  lighter  than  water.  The  medical  pro- 
P^es  and  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  fennel-seed.  An  In- 
yWw  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  used  in  the  same  dose. 
^  Volatile  Oil  (Olkum  Cari,  U.  S)  is  likewise  used  for  the  same 
V^ivposes,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  fennel-seed,  in  a 
"Oie  varying  from  one  to  ten  drops.  It  is  occasionally  applied  to 
^  relief  of  toothache,  by  being  introduced  upon  cotton  into  the 
^Wous  cavity.    It  probably  acts  by  deadening  sensibility  through 
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its  powerful  stimulation.    There  is  an  officinal  Water  (Aqua  Car*^ 
Lond,),  which  is  used  like  fennel-water,  and  an  officinal  Spirit  {^j,^, 
RITUS  Carui,  Lond.\  which  is  made  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  pr^o^/     , 
spirit,  and  given  as  a  carminative,  or  adjuvant  of  other  medici/76!s(     /; 
in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms.    Caraway  was  known  to      < 
the  ancients.  :^;^ 

2.  COEIAHDEE  (Coriandrum,  U.  S.,  Lond.^  Ed.)  is  the  fruit  of      \  ^ 

Coriandrum^tivum^  a  small  plant  inhabiting  Egypt  and  the  South  \:^ 

of  Europe,  and  cultivated  for  use.    It  is  commonly  called  coriander  \r 

seed.    It  is  spherical,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  !  ?  .^ 

grayish-brown,  obscurely  ribbed,  and  separable  into  two  portions  :  jg 

or  half-fruits.    The  odour  and  taste  are  agreeably  aromatic,  and  i^ 

must  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  eaten  the  confectionary  product  x?? 

called  sugar-plums,  each  of  which  generally  contains  one  of  the  %: 
fruits.    These  properties  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  which,  however,       srt 

is  not  separated  for  medicinal  use.    The  fruit  may  be  employed  in  .-^rir 

infusion,  and  is  occasionally  added  to  other  substances  adminis-  <5[« 
tered  in  this  form.  It  enters  into  a  number  of  officinal  prepara- 
tions, among  which  is  that  excellent  laxative,  the  con/ecim  cf 
senna.  The  dose  of  powdered  coriander  is  from  thirty  grains  to 
a  drachm.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  mentioned  ii^ 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

a  ANISE  (Anisum,  U, S.,  Land,,  Ed,,  Dub) is  the  fruit  of  Pm»-     \\y^ 
pinella  Anisum,  a  small  annual  plant,  native  of  Egypt  and  Sjri^ 
but  introduced  into  the  South  of  Europe,  where,  as  well  aa  i**     ^t^ 
Germany,  it  is  cultivated  for  use.    Each  fruit,  commonly  called  seed* 
is  about  a  line  long,  oval,  striated,  slightly  downy,  and  of  a  gra-X 
yellowish-green  colour.    It  usually  has  a  small  footstalk  atticbed- 
The  smell  and  taste  are  agreeably  aromatic.    They  depend  on  ^ 
volatile  oil,  which,  when  separated  by  distillation,  is  lighter  ^'^ 
water,  colourless,  or  yellowish,  and  of  the  odour  and  taste  of  ^^ 
seeds.    Anise  imparts  its  virtues  to  water,  but  more  readily  aa*^ 
largely  to  alcohol.    It  is  much  used  for  imparting  flavour  *^ 
liqueurs.    Its  medical  virtues  are  simply  those  of  the  aromatic^  ^ 
but  it  has  been  supposed  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  of  uria^ 
and  the  menses,  probably  without  any  foundation.    The  milkjho^* 
ever,  is  said  to  acquire  the  odour  of  anise  when  it  is  taken  bj 
nursing  women;  and  it  has  been  asserted  to  give  an  unpleasati* 
smell  to  the  urine.    The  Oil  (Oleum  Anist,  U.  S)  is  more  em-    ' 
ployed  than  the  fruit  itself.     Tlie  dose  of  it  is  from  five  to  fifte*"    j 
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ypB.  It  is  an  logredieDt  in  several  officinal  preparations.  There 
an  officinal  Water  (Aqua  Anisi,  Lcnd^  Dub.),  and  an  officinal 
irii  (Spiritus  Anisi^  Land.),  the  former  made  by  dissolving  the 
.  in  water,  the  latter  by  dissolving  it  in  proof  spirit.  Anise  was 
ed  by  the  ancients.  Poisonous  effects  have  happened  in  con- 
tinence of  mistaking  the  seeds  of  Conium  maculatum  for  aniseed. 

4  STAS  AVISEED  (Anisum  Stellatum,)  is  the  fruit  of  Illicium 
Rtaatum,  an  evergreen  tree,  growing  in  China,  Japan,  and  Tar- 
iry.  It  consists  of  from  five  to  ten  brownish  ligneous  capsules, 
oor  or  five  lines  long,  each  containing  a  brown  shining  seed, 
uid  connected  together  at  one  end,  in  a  star-like  form.  It  has 
dmost  precisely  the  odour  of  anise,  and  yields  by  distillation  a 
lolatile  oil,  which  closely  resembles  the  oil  of  anise,  and  is  ofteti 
l&l)itituted  for  it  without  inconvenience.  This  is  the  more  singu- 
kr,as  there  is  no  botanical  affinity  between  the  two  plants.  Either 
tlie  star-aniseed,  or  its  oil  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
famel-seed. 

X.  LAVENDER. 

LAVANDULA.  U.S.,  LoncL,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Lavender  consists  of  the  flowers  of  Lavandula  vera,  a 
•nudl  shrub,  growing  wild  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  cultivated 
•Wpywhere  in  gardens.  The  flowers  are  arranged  around  a  ter- 
^1^  flower-stem,  forming  long,  slender  spikes.  These  are  cut,  at 
tk  eommencement  of  their  flowering  in  August,  and  tied  in 
Iw&dles,  which  are  sold  both  fresh  and  dried. 
'  Bcmbk  Properties.  The  separated  flowers  are  small,  blue,  and 
rfi  remarkably  fragrant  odour,  which  they  retain  long  after  being 
"^jM,  sometimes  even  for  years.  Their  taste  is  warm,  aromatic, 
^bitterish.  Though  they  yield  their  virtues  in  a  moderate  de- 
P^  to  water,  alcohol  is  a  much  more  efficient  solvent. 

Okirf  Gmstituents.  The  flowers  contain  a  volatile  oil,  a  bitter 
priaoiple,  and  tannic  acid.  Though  all  of  these  hiave  some  activity, 
^  virtues  of  the  medicine  depend  mainly  upon  the  volatile  oil. 
Ail  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  very  light,  and 
Vftpale  lemon-yellow  colour,  with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and 
^Wning  aromatic  taste. 

'  Medical  Properties  and  Uses.    Lavender  has  the  properties  of  the  , 
iromatics,  with  a  feeble  tonic  power,  and  probably  a  slight  stimti- 
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lant  inflaenoe  upon  the  nervous  system.  Its  odour  alone  is  often 
refreshing  in  languor,  and  general  uneasiness;  and  it  is  probably 
more  employed  in  reference  to  its  fragrant  properties,  than  in- 
ternally as  a  medicine.  Some  of  its  preparations,  however,  are  in 
considerable  vogue. 

The  Volatile  Oil  (Olkum  Lavandula  U.  S)  may  be  given  in- 
ternally in  nervous  headache  and  languor,  as  well  as  for  its  cordial 
aromatic  properties,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  five  drops.  It  v^ 
however,  much  more  used  in  the  form  of  alcoholic  solution. 

The  Spirit  of  Lavender  (Spimtus  Lavandula  U.  S)  is  made, 
according  to  the  officinal  directions,  by  distilling  alcohol  from 
the  flowers;  but  much  more  commonly  it  is  prepared  by  simply 
dissolving  the  oil  in  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  a  fluidounoe  to 
a  gallon.  Made  in  the  former  method,  it  is  more  agreeably  fragrant. 
The  lavender  wdler  of  the  shops  is  usually  a  solution  of  this,  with 
some  other  aromatic  oils,  in  alcohoL  Spirit  of  lavender  is  useful 
in  the  sick  room  for  its  grateful  and  refreshing  odour.  It  may 
be  given  internally  for  the  relief  of  nervous  headache,  languor, 
and  depression  of  spirits,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms; 
but  its  frequent  use  might  lead  to  intemperate  habits,  by  originat- 
ing a  fondness  for  the  alcoholic  ingredient;  and  it  should  not, 
therefore,  be  incautiously  prescribed^  The  foUowiug,  however,  is 
a  far  more  popular  preparation. 

The  Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender  (SPIBITUS  Lavandulae  Com- 
posrrus,  U.S)  is  made,  according  to  our  national  standard,  by 
macerating  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs,  with  red  saunders  to 
give  the  preparation  colour,  in  a  mixture  of  the  spirit  of  laven- 
der and  spirit  of  rosemary.  When  duly  prepared,  it  is  a  delight- 
ful compound  of  the  spices,  of  which  the  lavender  is  not  the  most 
important  It  is  much  used  in  gastric  uneasiness,  flatulence, 
colicky  pains,  nausea,  general  languor,  faintness,  depression  of 
spirits,  and  slight  hysterical  disorder.  But  the  same  caution  is 
necessary  in  prescribing  it,  as  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding preparation.  It  is  much  employed  popularly,  under  the 
name  of  lavender  compound^  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  unfrequently 
when  there  is  no  real  occasion.  It  is  one  of  the  best  additions  to 
mixtures,  in  order  to  recommend  them  to  the  taste  and  the  stomach. 
Its  red  colour  is  sometimes  of  advantage,  in  otherwise  colourless 
preparations,  as  in  the  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa  or  Fowler's 
solution,  by  preventing  their  being  mistaken  for  water.  The  dose 
is  a  fluidrachm. 
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XI.  ROSEMARY. 

ROSMARINUS.  U.S^  Ed^  Duh. 

Origin,  This  consists  of  the  tops  of  Roamarinua  officinalis^  an 
'ergreen  shrub,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
iltivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe  and  this  country.  As  found 
I  our  shops,  it  consists  chiefly  of  the  leaves. 
Smrible  Properties.  The  leaves  are  distinguished  by  their  linear 
bipe,  their  length  of  an  inch  and  more,  their  breadth  about  one- 
iith  of  an  inch,  the  &ded  greenness  of  their  upper  and  the  white- 
MB  of  their  under  surface,  and  by  a  singular  folding  backward 
of  both  edges,  which  causes  the  colour  of  their  under  surface  to 
bo  concealed  on  each  side  by  a  green  border,  leaving  only  a  slen- 
fe  streak  of  whiteness  in  the  middle.  They  have  a'  balsamic 
odour,  and  a  bitterish  and  carophorous  taste,  and  yield  these  pro- 
pnties  to  water  and  alcohol,  but  much  more  freely  to  the  latter. 

AcUve  Principle,  Rosemary  owes  its  virtues  to  a  volatile  oil, 
vlueh  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  lighter  than 
Hter,  colourless,  of  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  the  plant,  but  less 
igKeable,  and  a  hot  somewhat  aromatic  taste. 

Mutical  Properties  and  Uses.  Rosemary,  though  in  some  degree 
vnnatic,  is  more  characterized  by  its  stimulant  and  rubefacient 
pvoperties.  It  agrees,  however,  with  the  aromatics,  in  being  propor- 
tauiUy  more  stimulating  locally,  than  upon  the  system  at  large. 
Some  have  considered  it  as  possessing  emmenagogue  properties; 
bat  where  it  has  appeared  to  promote  the  menstrual  discharge,  it 
bii  probably  been  simply  as  a  general  stimulant.  In  this  country 
Attiddom  used  internally,  except  as  an  ingredient  in  some  officinal 
pviBpiration,  as  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender.  The  volatile  oil 
■  officinal,  as  also  is  a  spirit  prepared  from  it  The  Oi7  (Oleum 
KMabini,  U,S,)  may  be  given  as  a  carminative,  or  gastric  stimu- 
'■■^  in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  six  drops.  The  Spirit  (Spiritus 
KteuBiNi,  U.  S,)  is  made  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  alcohol,  and  is 
Wd  almost  exclusively,  either  as  a  perfume,  an  ingredient  in  rube- 
>Went  liniments,  or  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  compound 
SWit  of  lavender. 
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XII.  PEPPERMINT. 

MENTHA  PIPERITA.  U.  S^  Lond^  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.    Peppermint  is  the  herb  of  Mentha  piperita,  a  small,  her- 
baceous  perennial,  indigenous  in  Europe,  but  naturalized  in  this 
country,  and  cultivated  largely  for  use  in  England  and  the  United 
States.    The  herb  should  be  gathered  at  the  flowering  period  in 
August 

Sensible  Properties.  Peppermint  has  a  quadrangular  stem,  brandl- 
ing near  the  top,  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  with  leaves  opposite, 
petiolate,  ovate,  serrate,  pointed,  dark-green  on  the  upper  sar&oei 
and  paler  on  the  under.  The  flowers  are  small,  purple,  and  arranged 
in  terminal  spikes,  which  are  rounded  at  top,  and  interrupted  be- 
neatiL  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  aromatic,  either  fresh  or  dried; 
but  the  herb  rapidly  deteriorates  by  keeping,  and  at  length  be- 
comes inert.  It  has  a  penetrating,  grateful,  somewhat  camphoroos 
odour,  and  a  pungent,  glowing,  camphorous,  bitterish  taste,  which 
is  followed  by  a  sense  of  coolness  when  the  air  is  drawn  throngii 
the  mouth.' 

Active  Principles.  The  virtues  of  the  herb  may  be  said  to  de- 
pend exclusively  on  its  volatile  oil;  for,  though  there  is  a  trtoeof 
tannic  acid,  and  probably  a  small  proportion  of  some  bitter  prin- 
ciple, these  are  insufficient  materially  to  modify  its  efifects.  Tbe 
volatile  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  at  M 
nearly  colourless,  but  gradually  becomes  greenish-yellow,  vA 
ultimately  reddish-brown.  Its  odour  and  taste  are  like  those  of 
the  herb.  It  is  lighter  than  water.  It  is  oflen  adulterated, dpe* 
oially  with  alcohol,  which,  if  in  considerable  quantity,  may  be 
readily  detected  by  agitation  with  water,  which  abstracts  the  alco- 
hol from  the  oil,  and  thus  diminishes  its  bulk. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Peppermint  has  all  the  character 
istic  properties  of  the  aromatics,  and  may  be  used  for  all  their 
general  purposes  (see  page  313).  The  fresh  herb  is  sometimes 
applied  externally,  well  bruised,  over  the  stomach  and  boweH  ^^ 
infantile  vomiting  and  colic.  It  is  a  gopd  remedy,  thus  empbjed, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  cholera  infantum.  Internally  tbe  medicin* 
may  be  given,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  in  colicky  pains  and  flatu- 
lence; but  the  preparation  almost  universally  employed  in  tbis 
way  is  the  volatile  oil. 
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The  Infusion^  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint, 
ay  be  given  in  doses  of  a  wineglassful. 

The  Oil  (Oleum  Menth-e  PiPERiT-fi,  U,S)  is  very  much  used  in 
is  country,  being  almost  universally  preferred  to  the  herb  for 
>taining  the  effects  of  the  medicine  by  internal  exhibition.  The 
>8e  of  it  is  from  one  to  three  drops,  which  may  be  prepared  for 
Iministration  by  first  rubbing  it  with  a  little  loaf  sugar,  and  then 
lixing  with  water.  In  consequence,  however,  of  its  extreme  pun- 
ency,  the  oil  is  usually  given  dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol,  in 
ne  of  the  following  preparations. 

Tincture  of  the  Oil  of  Peppermint  (TlNCTURA  Olei  Menth^e  Pi- 
VBTT^  U.  S.\  or  essence  of  peppermint,  as  the  preparation  is  gene- 
nllj  called,  is  made  by  dissolving  two  fluidounces  of  the  oil  in 
a  piDt  of  alcohol.  It  is  of  such  a  strength  as  to  admit  of  being 
taken  into  the  mouth,  simply  dropped  on  a  piece  of  sugar.  It 
i»  a  very  popular  preparation,  and  often  used  for  the  relief  of 
nausea,  gastric  pains,  colic,  and  flatulence.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  drops.  It  may  be  given  as  above  stated,  simply  dropped 
on  a  piece  of  sugar,  or  diffused  by  means  of  sugar  in  water. 

Spirit  of  Peppermint  (SPIRITUS  Menthjb  PiPERITiE,  Lmd,)  is  a 
much  weaker  solution  than  the  last  mentioned  preparation,  contain- 
ing only  three  fluidrachms  in  a  gallon  of  alcohol.  It  is  objection- 
able on  account  of  the  large  proportional  amount  of  alcohol,  which 
coders  that  liquid  the  chief  ingredient.  In  this  country  it  is 
KWoely  used. 

Peppermint  Water  (Aqua  Menthjb  PiPERiTJB,  U.S,),  formerly 
prepared  by  distilling  water  from  the  fresh  herb,  is  now  made  by 
•unply  dissolving  the  oil  in  water,  through  the  intervention  of  car- 
'wnatfe  of  magnesia.  It  is  probably  more  used  in  this  country  as  a 
'Aide  for  substances  given  in  the  form  of  mixture,  than  any  other 
•wniatic  preparation.  It  serves  to  render  the  mixture  more  accept- 
■Ue  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach,  and  to  obviate  any  tendency  it 
^J  have  to  cause  griping.  Each  fluidounce  of  it  contains  about 
•  nrinim  of  the  oil.  It  may  be  given  internally,  for  the  ordinary 
P'Jpoees  of  the  medicine,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  three  fluid- 

OQBoes. 

Peppermint  Lozenges  (Trochisci  MENTHiE  PiFERiTJE,  U,  S),  con- 
•••tiffg  of  the  oil,  sugar,  and  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  afford  a  con- 
venient form  of  the  medicine  for  slight  cases;  as  they  may  be 
**rted  in  the  pocket,  and  one  of  them  taken  as  required.  They 
*re  to  be  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth.    They  are,  how- 
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ever,  very  feeble;   tea  of  them  being  scarcely  equivalent 
minim  of  the  oil. 
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XIII.  SPEARMINT. 

MENTHA  VIRIDIS.  U.  S^  Lmd^  Ed^  Dub. 

This  is  the  herb  of  MerdJia  mridis^  an  herbaceous  perennial  plant, 
like  the  above  species  a  native  of  Europe,  and  naturalized  in  tins 
country,  where  it  is  also  cultivated  for  use. 

The  herb  differs  from  peppermint  in  having  lanceolate^  nearly 
sessile,  and  lighter-coloured  leaves,  and  elongated,  pointed  spikes 
of  flowers,  whence  the  name  of  spearmint  was  derived.  Tbe 
brighter  greenness  of  the  leaves  probably  originated  the  specific 
name  of  viridis  or  green.  The  plant  is  often  called  simply  wMi 
and,  when  that  term  is  used  without  a  qualifying  epithet,  it  may  be 
understood  as  applied  to  the  present  species.  Its  smell  and  taste 
are  analogous  to  those  of  peppermint,  but  peculiar,  and  by  aome 
preferred.  Others,  however,  and  probably  the  greater  number, 
gi^e  precedence  to  the  mentha  piperita. 

The  active  principle  is  the  volatile  oil;  though,  as  in  peppermint, 
there  is  a  small  proportion  of  tannic  acid  and  of  a  bitter  priDci|Je. 
The  oil  closely  resembles  that  of  the  other  species. 

The  same  resemblance  extends  to  the  medical  properties  and 
uses  of  the  two  mints ;  but  the  spearmint  is  thought  to  be  boom- 
what  the  weaker  of  the  two.  The  same  preparations  are  used,  and 
in  about  the  same  doses.  Those  of  spearmint,  recognized  by  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  are  the  Volatile  Oil  (Oleum  MBNTafi  ViBlDlS, 
J7.  /S),  of  which  the  dose  is  from  two  to  six  drops;  the  Tincturt  (^ik^ 
Oily  or  the  Essence  of  Spearmint  (TiNCT.  Ol.  Menth-S  ViBlDlSj  K&)f 
of  .which  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  may  be  given;  and  the  SpiO^' 
mint  Water  (Aqua  MENTKfi  ViRiDis,  U,  S.\  used  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  the  corresponding  preparation  of  peppermint.  The  London 
College  recognizes  a  Spirit  of  Spearmint  (Spiritus  MsNTHiE  ViBlDlSi 
Ijond.\  which  might  well  be  dispensed  with ;  and  the  Dublin  Col* 
lege  an  Infusion  (Infusum  Mentele  ViRlws,  Dah)  or  common  f»ini 
ieOj  which  is  made  in  the  proportion,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  half  as 
ounce  to  the  pint,  and  may  be  given  without  special  limit 
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There  are  several  aromatics  of  minor  importanoe,  consisting  of 
e  herb  or  leaves  of  plants,  which,  though  not  extensively  used, 
b  yet  sufficiently  so  to  require  a  brief  notice,  and  may,  perhaps, 
t  best  introduced  in  a  subordinate  position  here. 

L  EUBOFEAH  FEHVYBOTAL  (Pulegium,  Lend.,  Ed^  Dub.)  is 
le  herb  of  Mentha  Pukgium^  a  European  plant,  having  properties 
oalogous  to  the  mints  above  described,  though  less  agreeable  as 
A  aromatic,  and  much  less  employed.  It  is  used  considerably  in 
ingland  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  amenorrhoea,  hysteria^  and  hoop- 
ing cough.  In  this  country  it  is  unknown.  AIJ  the  British  Col- 
iegM  direct  the  Volatile  Oil  (Oleum  Mentha  Puleou),  and  the 
Pmynyyal  Water  (AqU-S  Menthje  PuLEon);  the  Dublin  College, 
liLEisence  (ESSENTIA  Menthjb  Pulegii);  and  the  London  a  Spirit 
(SnBrrus  Menthjb  Pulegii);  all  of  which  may  be  given  in  the 
BUDe  doses  as  the  analogous  preparations  of  peppermint. 

t  AKEBICAH  PEHHTBOTAL  (Hedeoma,  U.  S)  is  the  herb  of 
Beieoma  puJegioides^  a  small  indigenous  annual,  growing  in  all 
pirts  of  the  United  States,  usually  preferring  dry  sterile,  or  im- 
poYerifihed  fields,  and  sometimes,  from  its  abundance,  scenting  the 
^  for  a  considerable  distance.  Both  fresh  and  dried,  it  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odour,  resembling  somewhat  the  European  pen- 
Dywyal  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and  a  wftrm,  pungent, 
Oinphorous  taste.  These  properties  reside  in  a  volatile  oil,  which 
TOij  be  separated  by  distillation.  The  oil  is  lighter  than  water,  of  a 
%it  pale-yellow  colour,  and  a  smell  and  taste  similar  to  those  of 
"»  plant.  The  herb  imparts  its  virtues  to  hot  water,  but  more 
*6dy  to  alcohol. 

The  eSe(A8  of  hedeoma  upon  the  system  are  very  analogous  to 
"OBe  of  the  mints;  and,  like  these,  it  may  be  used  to  correct 
'l^'ttea,  relieve  flatulent  pains,  and  cover  the  taste  or  correct  the 
•fen  of  other  medicines.  When  given  in  the  form  of  hot  infu- 
■^  in  large  draughts,  it  often,  like  most  other  aromatic  herbs, 
Produces,  perspiration,  and  promotes  the  flow  of  the  menses. 
Hiaoe,  it  is  considerably  employed,  in  domestic  practice,  in  com- 
^cing  catarrh  and  rheumatism,  and  to  promote  menstruation; 
^  feet  being  at  the  same  time  well  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  the 
Went  covered  warmly  in  bed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  remedy, 
HIQ8  aided,  is  not  unfrequently  successful.  As  an  emmenagogue 
^t  is  most  efiicient  in  recent  cases,  and  given  at  the  regular  monthly 
F^riod,  when  it  comes  in  aid  of  the  tendencies  of  the  system.    It 
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has  little  effect  in  obstinate  cases.    It  has  been  used  also,  like  th^ 
European  herb  of  the  same  name,  in  hysteria  and  hooping-coug[V 
The  Infusion  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce 
the  pint,  and  given  in  doses  of  from  two  to  four  fluidounces    ^ 
more.    The  Volatile  Ot7 (Oleum  Hedeoiijs,  U.S.)  is  officinal,  evw 
may  be  employed  with  the  same  objects  as  the  infusion,  in  the  (ioge 
of  from  two  to  ten  drops.    It  is  sometimes  used  externally  as  a 
rubefacient.    A  water  and  essence  of  pennyroyal  may  be  prepared 
from  the  oil,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  similar  preparations  of  the 
mints,  and  used  in  the  same  way. 

3.  HOESSMIHT  (Monarda,  U.S.)  is  the  herb  of  Monarda punt- 
tata^  an  indigenous  herbaceous  plant,  a  foot  or  two  high,  growiog 
preferably  in  light  and  gravelly  soils,  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Its  odour  is  aromatic,  its  taste  warm,  pungent,  aod 
bitterish.  These  properties  depend  on  a  volatile  oil^  which  is  ob- 
tained by  distillation,  is  of  a  reddish-amber  colour,  an  odour  similar 
to  that  of  the  plant,  and  a  hot,  very  pungent  taste.  Hot  water  will 
extract  the  virtues  of  the  herb,  but  alcohol  is  a  better  solvent 

Horsemint  has  the  aromatic  properties  of  the  proper  mints,  bot 
is  more  stimulating  and  less  agreeable.  It  maybe  used  as  an  anti- 
emetic and  carminative,  and  as,  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach  in  liui- 
guid  states  of  that  organ ;  but  is  little  employed  in  regular  practice. 
An  infiLsion  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  the 
pint,  and  given  in  wineg}assful  doses.  Drank  warm  and  freely,  i^ 
will  oflen  induce  perspiration,  and  has  been  thought  to  act  as  an 
emmenagogue ;  and,  taken  cold,  it  has  been  supposed  to  stimulate 
the  kidneys.  Hence  it  has  been  used  in  suppression  of  the  menses, 
and  of  the  urine.  ^ 

The  Volatile  Oil  (Oleum  Monardje,  U.S.)  is  more  used.  It  may 
be  given  as  a  stimulant  and  carminative  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three 
drops,  mixed  with  sugar  and  water;  but  it  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion as  an  active  rubefacient.  Applied  to  the  skin,  it  causes  red* 
ness,  heat,  and  pain,  and  sometimes  blisters.  In  cases  not  demand- 
ing a  powerful  and  speedy  impression,  it  should  be  diluted  witk 
olive  oil  before  application. 

4.  COMMOH  MABJOEAM  (Origanum,  U.  S.,  Ed)  is  the  herb  of 
Origanum  vulgare  or  common  marjoram^  a  perennial,  herbaceooB 
plant,  growing  wild  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  andio 
this  country  found  especially  by  the  road-sides,  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Virginia.    It  bears  a  rather  conspicuous  summit  of  pinkisb- 
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pie,  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  appear  during  the  summer 
L  earljr  part  of  autumn.  The  herb  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
lOT,  and  a  warm  pungent  taste.  For  these  properties  it  depends 
a  vokUile  oil^  which  is  separated  bj  distillation,  and  for  which 
ne  the  plant  is  now  recognized  as  officinal.  The  oil  as  first  pre- 
vA  is  yellow,  but  becomes  reddish  by  age,  and  is  said  to  acquire 
\  same  colour  when  over-heated  in  distillation;  but  it  may  be 
tained  colourless  by  rectification.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  has 
s  odour  of  the  plant,  and  a  hot  acrid  taste. 
Origanum  is  a  stimulating  aromatic,  and  will  answer  the  same 
urposes  as  the  mints;  but,  being  less  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
id  probably  less  cordial  in  its  influence  on  the  stomach,  is  little 
ied.  Like  pennyroyal  and  horsemint,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
iaphoretic  and  emmenagogue;  but,  like  them,  probably  acts  in 
us  way  simply  as  a  general  stimulant,  and  when  aided  with  suit- 
Ue  accompaniments,  such  as  hot  water  in  the  form  of  infusion, 
od  hot  pediluvia.  The  oil  is  a  powerful  local  irritant,  and  is  some- 
ttn  employed  as  such  externally,  either  alone,  or  in  connexion 
nth  other  medicines.  Diluted  with  olive  oil,  it  is  used  as  a  liniment 
1  bildness,  rheumatism,  sprains,  bruises,  and  paralytic  afleotions. 
biisionally  it  is  employed  to  relieve  toothache,  being  introduced 
Q  lint  or  cotton  into  the  carious  hollow.  It  is  an  ingredient  of 
b  Camphorated  Soap  Liniment  of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  so  much  em- 
ployed, under  the  common  name  of  opodeldoc^  as  an  anodyne  and 
jMtly  rubefacient  application. 

Aoeet  marjoram  {Origanum  Majorana)  has  been  used,  in  powder, 
■  ttierrhine,  but  has  lost  its  place  in  the  officinal  lists,  and  is  now 
*Uom  employed  except  as  a  spice  in  cooking. 

I THTME  (Thymus)  is  the  herbaceous  part  of  Thymus  vulgaris^ 
USDall  undershrub,  growing  wild  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and 
*KYated  in  our  gardens.  It  has  a  characteristic,  strong,  agreeable 
^ror,  which  it  retains  when  dried,  and  a  pungent,  aromatic,  cam- 
*WDH8  taste.  These  properties  reside  in  a  volatile  oilj  which  is 
*Wned,  in  the  native  districts  of  the  plant,  by  distillation,  and  is 
■«  to  be  sent  into  commerce  largely,  under,  the  name  of  oil  of 
"V^nttm,  by  which  it  is  often  sold  in  the  shops.  It  is  lighter 
w  water,  and  has  at  first  a  pale-yellow  or  greenish-yellow  colour, 
'nich  it  gradually  exchanges  for  a  reddish-brown.  Thyme  has 
^  medicinal  properties  of  the  aromatics,  but  is  much  more  used 
'oooking  than  in  medicine. 
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e.  SAOEL— Salvia.  U.S. 

Sage  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Salvia  officinalis^  or  oommon  garde/r 
sage,  an  undershrub  of  two  feet  or  more  in  height^  originally  iroin 
the  South  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  everywhere  in  gardens.  Tbej 
have  a  strong  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic,  and. 
somewhat  astringent  taste.  They  contain  tarmic  acid,  and  probabij  9^ 
bitter  principle ;  but  their  virtues  depend  mainly  on  a  volatile  oH^ 
which  exists  in  them  in  large  proportion. 

The  virtues  of  sage  are  those  of  a  gentle  tonic  and  astringent, 
and  an  efficient  aromatic.    In  addition  to  its  excitant  influence 
upon  the  digestive  organs  and  the  circulation,  it  has  been  supposed 
also  to  stimulate  the  nervous  and  genital  systems,  and,  when  suit- 
ably aided,  no  doubt  promotes  perspiration.    By  the  ancients  it 
was  very  highly  esteemed,  and  retained  its  credit  as  a  remedy 
among  the  earlier  modem  Europeans,  as  evinced  by  the  dictum  of 
the  school  of  Salerno,  ^^Cur  Tnoriatur  homo  cui  Salvia  crescit  in  horio." 
It  was  used  as  a  stimulant  tonic  in  weakness  of  digestion  and 
general  debility,  as  an  astringent  in  checking  profuse  sweats,  and 
excessive  lacteal  secretion,  as  a  febrifuge  in  paroxysmal  fevers,  as 
a  diaphoretic  in  catarrh,  and  as  an  antispasmodic  in  various  nervous 
a£Eections.    From  these  over-estimates  of  its  virtues,  it  has  faHtf 
into  probably  unmerited  disrepute,  and  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
British  authorities,  though  retained  in  the  secondary  list  of  our 
own  Pharmacopodia.    It  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  an  iBti- 
emetic,  carminative,   and  gentle  stimulant  to  the  stomach  ifid 
bowels,  especially  when  there  is  enfeebled  digestion,  with  a  tend- 
ency to  diarrhcea.    But  the  chief  use  now  made  of  it  medido- 
ally  is  as  a  gargle  in  common  sore  throat,  and  relaxation  of  the 
uvula,  for  which  purpose  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of  infusioDy 
and  often  associated  with  honey,  and  alum  or  vinegar.    It  is  macli 
used  as  a  condiment  in  cookery,  especially  in  the  filling  of  roastei 
poultry,  and  in  sausages.     As  a  gargle,  and  when  all  its  effects 
on  the  system  are  demanded,  the  infusion  should  be  prepare! 
by  macerating  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  in  a  pint  of  boiling  war 
ter,  and  the  maceration  continued  till  it  cools.    Two  fluidounceB 
may  be  given  for  a  dose.    When  wanted  to  relieve  nausea,  or  aB 
an  agreeable  drink  in  febrile  affections,  the  maceration  should  be 
shortened,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  bitterness  may  not  be  extractei 

7.  BALK. — Melissa.  U.S. 

Balm  is  the  herb  of  Melissa  officinalis^  a  perennial  herbaoeoos 
plant,  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  originally  from  the  South  of  Europe, 
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at  naturalized  in  this  country,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The 
aves  have,  when  fresh,  a  very  agreeable  lemon-like  odour,  which 
nearly  lost  when  they  are  dried,  and  entirely  when  they  are  long 
spt.  In  the  recent  state,  they  have  a  feebly  aromatic  and  some- 
hat  austere  taste;  in  the  dried,  impart  a  slight  degree  of  rough- 
BM  to  water.  The  fresh  herb  contains  a  little  volatile  oil,  tannic 
oid,  and  bitter  matter.  Water  extracts  all  its  virtues.  Upon 
be  system  it  exerts  but  a  very  feeble  influence;  and  it  is  chiefly 
employed,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  as  an  agreeable  drink  in  fevers, 
isd,  taken  warm,  to  promote  the  operation  of  diaphoretics.  The 
infiuion  may  be  made  with  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  the  herb, 
to  the  pint  of  water.  The  fresh  or  recently  dried  herb  should  be 
preferred. 


XIV.  PARTKIDGE-BERRY. 
GAULTHERIA.  U.S. 

Origin,  Oaultheria  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Oaultheria  procum- 
kM,  an  indigenous,  small,  shrubby  evergreen,  inhabiting  the  woods 
or  hill-sides,  and  dry  sandy  plains,  from  Canada  to  G^eorgia.  It 
Im  a  creeping,  horizontal  root,  from  which,  at  short  intervals,  erect 
■tarns  arise,  a  few  inches  high,  bearing  the  leaves  near  the  summit, 
iod  a  small  spherical,  scarlet,  berry -like  fruit.  The  plant  is  known 
bf  other  names,  as  tea-berry^  moHntain-tea^  winter-^reeti,  &c. 

Stnsibk  Properties,  The  leaves,  which  are  the  officinal  part,  are 
O'Hrte  or  obovate,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  acute,  re  volute  at  the 
•%8,  \rith  a  few  mucronate  serratures,  coriaceous,  shining,  of  a 
^ht  green  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  and  paler  beneath.  These, 
•■Well  as  the  whole  plant,  including  the  fruit,  have  a  very  peculiar 
^•grant  odour  and  aromatic  taste,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Betula 
'^  or  sweet-birch,  and  ascribable  to  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  the 
•■ine  in  both  plants,  and  exists  also  in  some  others  having  similar 
•fiwble  properties.  Besides  the  aromatic  properties  above  re- 
■^ned  to,  the  leaves  have  a  decided  astringency,  and  the  fruit  is 
■weet. 

Active  Principle.  The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  with 
^'Iter.  It  is  the  heaviest  of  all  known  volatile  oils,  having  the 
■pecific  gravity  1.178.  When  first  procured,  it  is  nearly  colour- 
^88 ;  but,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  generally  brownish-yellow  or 
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reddish.    The  odour  is  that  of  the  plant,  the  taste  sveetish,  soi 
what  pungent,  and  very  peculiar. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Graultheria  is  a  gently  stimiili 
aroipatic,  and  feeble  astringent.  For  these  properties,  it  has  h 
used  in  some  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  with  supposed  bene 
Like  many  other  aromatics,  it  has  been  given  as  an  emme 
gogue;  but  has  no  other  claim  to  this  title  than  such  as  its  geo 
stimulating  property  may  give  it  As  a  stomachic  cordial  a 
carminative,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  flatulent  colic  of  in&nt8| 
may  be  used  like  other  aromatics,  over  which,  however,  it  has 
superiority.  It  has  been  sometimes  used  by  people  in  the  oounti 
in  tlie  form  of  infusion,  as  a  substitute  for  common  tea.  Its  oh 
claim  to  notice,  however,  rests  on  its  remarkable,  and  very  pecoM 
flavoar,  which  serves  to  characterize  preparations,  into  the  oomf 
sition  of  which  either  the  leaves  or  the  volatile  oil  enter. 

The  Oil  (Oleum  GAULTHERiiB,  U.  &)  is  more  or  less  employe 
throughout  the  country,  dissolved  in  alcohol  in  the  form  of  i 
essence,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  oils  of  the  mints.  It  may  b 
prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  given  in  the  same  dose,  as  th 
essence  of  spearmint.  In  large  quantities,  the  oil  is  capaUo  o 
producing  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucons  membrane.  A  flii 
is  on  record  in  which  half  an  ounce  was  swallowed,  and  occaaioBM 
the  moat  alarming  gastric  symptoms,  though  the  patient  reooveied 
In  the  quantity  of  about  a  fluidounce,  it  is  stated  to  have  cmmk 
death  in  several  instances,  leaving  strong  marks  of  inflammatioD  (M 
the  stomaoeh.  The  oil  is  an  ingredient  of  the  Compound  Syrup  fl 
Sarsaparilla  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia. 


XV.  GINGER.       " 

ZINGIBER.  U.  S.,  Land.,  Ed,  Dub. 

Origin.  Ginger  is  the  root  or  rhizoma  of  Zingiber  offidnak^  • 
biennial  or  perennial  plant,  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  a  natif©  ^ 
Hindostan,  and  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  ^ 
the  West  Indies,  and  at  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa. 

Varieties  and  Sensible  Properties.  Ginger  comes  in  several  dift'^ 
ent  states.  Sometimes  it  is  imported  fresh,  and  is  then  called  ntfi^ 
ginger.  As  ordinarily  used  in  medicine,  it  is  in  two  states;  inofl^ 
with  the  epidermis  remaining  more  or  less  completely,  and  prepJtfrf 
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simplj  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  life  of  the  root,  and  prevent  germination ;  in  the  other,  wholly 
deprived  of  the  epidermis,  and  often  whitened  by  a  bleaching  pro- 
oess.  The  former  is  called  hlack  ginger^  or  is  designated  by  the 
places  from  which  it  is  derived ;  the  latter  is  named  white  ginger^ 
and  often  Jamaica  ginger^  from  the  island  of  that  name,  whence  this 
variety  was  first  brought  into  commerce.  Qinger  is  also  imported 
in  the  form  of  a  preserve;  the  tender  young  of&ets  from  the  old 
roots  being  selected  for  its  preparation. 

Recent  ginger  is  flattish,  about  three  inches  long,  with  short  obtuse 
branches  or  lobes,  on  the  surface  of  a  light  ash  colour,  internally 
fleshy  and  yellowish-white.  It  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  is  apt  to  germinate  in  warm  weather. 

Black  or  coated  ginger  is  somewhat  shrunk  in  drying,  with  a 
darkish,  ash-coloured,  wrinkled  epidermis,  which  in  some  specimens 
is  absent  in  spots,  where  the  surface  is  blackish  from  exposure,  and 
has  thus  given  name  to  the  variety.  Within  the  epidermis  is  a 
brownish  and  somewhat  horny  layer;  but  the  central  portion  is 
whitish  and  farinaceous.  The  powder  is  of  a  light  yellowish-brown 
colour. 

White  or  Jamaica  ginger  is  wholly  destitute  of  epidermis,  more 
slender  and  rounder  than  the  preceding,  white  externally,  internally 
also  whitish,  and  yielding  a  white  or  yellowish-white  powder.  Much 
of  this  variety  is  now  imported  from  the  East  Indies;  but,  as  ob- 
tained from  this  source,  it  is  not  so  white  as  that  from  Jamaica. 

The  odour  of  ginger  is  aromatic  and  penetrating;  its  taste  hot, 
pungent,  biting,  and  aromatic.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and 
alcohol;  but  more  completely  and  largely  to  the  latter. 
It  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  worms,  when  long  kept. 
Chief  Gmsiituents,  The  active  principles  of  ginger  appear  to  be 
a  volatile  oily  and  a  resinous  or  resino-extractive  matter;  ihe  flavour 
probably  residing  in  the  former,  and  the  acrid  property  mainly  in 
the  latter.  There  is  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  starch  and 
gum,  which  render  certain  precautions  essential  in  preparing  the 
syrup. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Ginger  was  employed  by  the  an« 
cients.  It  is  a  very  grateful  stomachic  stimulant,  having  some 
incitant  effect  also  on  the  circulation,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  the  aromatics.  In  pure  dyspepsia  it  is  often  used  with  much 
benefit,  either  alone  or  in  combination;  and,  when  added  to  tonics, 
in  this  afiEection,  it  renders  them  at  once  more  acceptable  and  e$- 
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cient.  In  the  feeble  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  at 
aUmic  ffout,  it  is  also  an  excellent  adjuvant  to  other  me 
is  one  of  the  best  carminatives;  and,  in  the  form  of  hot 
much  employed  'in  simple  spasmodic  or  flatulent  coUc^  ef 
children.  Asa  preventive  of  cholera^  its  cordial  influena 
digestive  organs  renders  it  peculiarly  appropriate;  and, 
demies  of  this  complaint,  it  has  been  among  the  prophy] 
cines  most  relied  on.  It  is  very  frequently  used  in  conn 
tonics  and  purgatives;  with  the. former,  to  increase  t1 
lant  effect;  with  the  latter,  to  obviate  griping ;  and  wi 
cover  their  taste,  and  mitigate  or  prevent  their  nauseol 
It  is  also  very  much  used  as  a  condiment  in  cookery. 

Locally,  ginger  is  actively  irritant.    When  chewed,  i 
a  bumiug  and  painful  sensation  in  the  mouth,  and  in 
flow  of  saliva.    Hence  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  fnc 
toothache,  rheumatic  affections  of  the  jaws  or  neighbourii 
lazation  of  the  uvula,  and  palsy  of  the  tongue,  or  other 
mouth  or  feiuoes.    Snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  it  produces  an 
increases  the  secretion  of  mucus,  and  is,  therefore,  occasii 
as  an  errhine.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  body  it  acts  as  a 
and  the  powder,  formed  into  a  cataplasm  with  warm 
often  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  cheeks  in  too 
forehead  in  headache,  and  over  the  stomach  in  irritabl 
that  organ. 

Administration.  Ginger  is  given  internally,  in  the  fon 
der,  infusion,  tincture,  and  syrup. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  I 
it  is  often  combined  with  powdered  columbo,  and  subci 
iron,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Pulvis  Arcmiaticus  of  tl 
copceias. 

The  Infusion  (Inpusum  ZiNGiBEBis,  U.  S.)  is  made  in  i 
tion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  or  powdered  root  t 
boiling  water.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidounces;  bui 
given  more  freely  in  urgent  cases,  especially  of  flatulent 
that  affection,  a  small  bowlful,  sweetened,  may  sometime 
with  advantage.  In  this  form,  ginger  is  much  used  in 
with  the  simple  bitters,  as  gentian,  quassia,  and  columb 
cathartics,  especially  senna  and  rhubarb. 

The  Tincture  (Tinctura  Zingiberis,  U.  S)  is,  accoi^ 
directions  of  our  national  code,  made  very  strong,  to  fit 
preparation  of  the  syrup;  but  this  concentration  has  also 
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tgd  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  aromatic,  and  diminishing 
lat  of  alcohol.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  it  is  officinal  alco- 
ol,  and  not  diluted  alcohol  or  proof  spirit,  that  is  used  as  the 
lenstruum;  the  latter  causing  the  tincture  to  become  turbid,  in 
OQsequencc  of  the  quantity  of  mucilage  dissolved. 
Under  the  name  of  essence  of  ginger^  a  still  more  concentrated 
^reparation  is  made,  either  by  employing  a  larger  proportion  of 
linger,  or  preferably  by  evaporating  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  of  the 
incture,  and  filtering. 

Either  of  these  preparations  may  be  given  as  a  carminative  and 
Btomachic  stimulant,  or  added  to  tonic  and  purgative  infusions, 
tioctares,  and  mixtures,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  forty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm, 
that  of  the  essence,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  concentration, 
from  twenty  to  forty  minims. 

The  Syrup  (Syrupus  Zingiberis,  U.  S.)  is  prepared  from  the 
tincture,  because,  by  this  method,  the  starch  and  gummy  matter  of 
tke  root  are  avoided,  which,  if  present  in  the  syrup,  would  dispose 
it  to  spoil.  The  alcohol  is  drawn  oflF  during  the  process.  Syrup 
ot  ginger  is  an  excellent  addition  to  tonic  and  purgative  infusions, 
«od  to  other  liquids  used  for  drink,  especially  to  carbonic  acid 
water,  when  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  or  bicarbonates  is  ex- 
hibited with  it  in  solution,  as  these  are  incompatible  with  most  of 
the  ordinary  syrups,  in  consequence  of  the  acid  they  contain.  It  is 
^ho  a  good  vehicle  for  substances  in  powder,  the  taste  of  which  it 
covers,  while  it  gives  them  a  suitable  consistence  for  exhibition. 
Bobbed  up  with  magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  it  enables  that  medicinie 
tobc  readily  and  uniformly  suspended  in  water;  at  the  same  time 
Bering  its  taste,  and  obviating  its  nauseating  effect.  A  fluidrachm 
rfit  maybe  added  to  every  fluidounce  or  two  of  the  liquid  with 
*hich  it  is  administered. 

Oinger  lozenges^  as  prepared  by  the  confectioners,  if  well  made, 
*^  answer  a  good  purpose  in  relieving  gastric  uneasinpss  and 
^talence;  and  ginger  beer  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  of  its  class 
w  beverages. 

In  its  various  forms,  ginger  is  employed,  as  an  adjuvant  or  corri- 
pnt^  in  a  considerable  number  of  officinal  preparations. 
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The  three  following  roots  appear  to  me  worthy  of  a  brief  noth 
either  for  their  former  reputation,  or  present  use,  however  liroi^ 
the  latter  may  be. 

L  ZEDOAST. — Zedoaria. 

Two  kinds  of  zedoary  are  noticed  by  authors,  the  round  am 
the  long;  but  it  is  only  the  former  that  is  now  to  be  found  in  tbc 
shops.  The  round  zedoary  is  the  root  of  Curcuma  Zedoaria,  groff* 
ing  in  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated.  It  is  usuaUy  in 
slices,  which  are  the  halves  or  quarters  of  a  roundish  root,  ending 
in  a  point.  These  are  marked,  on  their  convex  surface,  with  tbe 
sections  of  circular  rings,  which  in  the  whole  root  surround  it  bori- 
zontally,  and  with  small  projecting  points,  which  are  the  remains  of 
the  radical  fibres.  The  root  is  grayish-white  on  the  outside,  yel- 
lowish-brown and  somewhat  marbled  on  the  freshly  cut  surface^ 
hard,  and  compact.  Its  odour  is  agreeably  ^aromatic,  and  its  taste 
bitterish,  pungent,  and  camphorous.  Its  activity  resides  mainly  in 
a  volatile  oil;  but  the  bitterness  is  probably  dependent  on  a  distiixA 
principle,  which  may  add  a  slight  tonic  influence  to  the  aromatic 
properties  of  the  root.  Its  medical  properties  and  effects  are  esaea- 
tially  the  same  as  those  of  ginger,  though  weaker.  It  is  at  present 
seldom  if  ever  used  in  this  country.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  grains. 

2.  TUEHERIC— Curcuma.  U.S.^  Ed. 

This  is  the  root  of  Curcuma  longa,  a  small  perennial  plant,  indi- 
genous in  the  East  Indies  and  Cochin  China,  and  abundantly  cnlti' 
vated  in  various  parts  of  Southern  Asia.  There  are  two  variotiflii 
both  produced  by  the  same  species  of  Curcuma,  but  distinguished 
by  their  shape,  one  being  long,  and  the  other  round,  and  therefbro 
named  curcuma  longa  and  curcuma  rotunda.  The  former,  or  bttf 
turmeric,  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  market  than  the  latter.  B 
is  cylindrical,  about  as  thick,  but  generally  not  quite  so  long,  H 
the  little  finger,  tuberculated,  and  somewhat  contorted.  The  latttft 
or  round  turmeric,  is  round  or  oval,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  eggi 
or  somewhat  larger,  and  marked  externally  with  numerous  annolai 
wrinkles.  Both  are  yellowish  on  the  outside,  and  of  a  deep  orange 
yellow  within,  compact,  hard,  exhibiting,  when  broken,  a  wax-lik» 
fracture,  and  yielding  a  yellow  or  orange-yellow  powder.  Turmeritf 
has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  somewhat 
aromatic  taste,  and  tinges  the  saliva  yellow  when  chewed.  Its  roedi* 
cal  properties  probably  reside  exclusively  in  a  volatile  oil,  which  i« 
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sUow  and  acrid.  It  contains,  however,  another  interesting  prin- 
ple,  denominated  curcumirij  on  which  its  colouring  properties,  and 
s  nse  as  a  chemical  test,  depend.  (See  U.  S.  Dispensatory.)  It 
>nnerly  had  some  reputation  as  an  aromatic,  resembling  ginger  in 
ts  action  on  the  system,  though  less  efficient,  and  also  less  agree- 
ible.  It  was  also  supposed  to  have  a  special  influence  upon  the 
miliary  organs,  probably  from  its  yellow  colour,  and  was  used  in 
tnndice  and  visceral  disease.  At  present,  it  is  scarcely  used  as  a 
medicine,  and  probably  never  in  this  country.  As  a  condiment, 
however,  it  is  largely  consumed  in  the  East,  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  most  of  the  curries  so  much  in  favour  there.  Its  chi^f 
ne  here  is  as  a  test  for  alkalies,  which  change  its  yellow  colour  to 
brown.  For  this  purpose  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or 
of  tormeric  paper.  The  powder  might  be  exhibited  in  the  dose  of 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

ICALAHVS.  U.S. 

This  is  the  root  (rhizoma)  of  Acorus  Oalamus  or  sweet  flag,  an  in- 
digenous plant,  growing  also  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and,  in 
tUs  country,  abounding  in  low  meadowy  grounds,  too  wet  for  the 
cdtiire  of  the  useful  grasses.  The  plant  may  be  distinguished,  by 
Aose  not  acquainted  with  its  botanical  character,  from  the  young 
*tails,  and  coarse  grasses  with  which  it  is«frequently  associated, 
by  the  aromatic  odour  of  the  leaves  when  bruised,  and  their  aro- 
Quitic  taste.  The  root  is  horizontal,  jointed,  somewhat  flattened 
iboye  and  below,  often  several  feet  long,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
wch  thick,  with  numerous  fibres  or  radicles  proceeding  from  its 
^r  surface,  which  are  cut  off  when  it  is  dried,  leaving  little, 
'Wnd,  permanent  spots.  When  dried,  it  shrinks  much.  As  kept 
^  ibo  shops,  it  is  in  pieces  of  various  lengths,  wrinkled,  yellowish- 
bit>wn  externally,  and  whitish  or  yellowish-white  internally.  In 
**ie  pieces  the  exterior  cortical  part  has  been  removed,  leaving 
^  inner  portion,  while  the  exposed  surface  acquires  a  grayish- 
white  colour.  The  odour  is  strong  and  fragrant ;  the  taste  warm, 
'Wteriah,  pungent,  and  aromatic.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  boiling 
''•tor.  These  may  be  considered  as  residing  exclusively  in  a  vola- 
^  «7,  which  is  occasionally  separated  by  distillation,  is  yellow, 
^  has  an  odour  and  taste  analogous  to  those  of  the  root.  There 
"lud  also  to  be  an  acrid  extractive  matter;  but  too  little  is  known 
5^  it  to  justify  the  ascribing  to  it  of  any  .of  the  virtues  of  the 
Wicine.     Starch  is  another  ingredient. 
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Calamus  has  been  known  from  ancient  times.  It  has  medical 
virtues  closely  analogous  to  those  of  ginger,  for  which  it  might  be 
substituted  in  most  cases,  though  it  is  generally  much  less  acoept- 
able  to  the  palate.  There  is  one  use  of  it  which  I  would  recom* 
mend  from  experience.  Ilaving  some  tenacity,  though  sufficiently 
brittle  to  be  easily  broken  by  the  teeth,  it  may  be  carried  in  the 
pocket,  and  a  little  of  it  chewed  as  wanted.  In  this  way  it  will 
oflen  afford  great  relief  to  the  gastric  uneasiness,  spasmodic  pains, 
and  Batulence  so  frequently  attendant  on  dyspepsia,  nervous  gout, 
and  hysterical  affections.  The  dose  of  it  in  substance  is  from 
twenty  grains  to  a  drachm.  An  infusion  made  with  half  an  ounce 
or  an  ounce  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  may  be  taken 
in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounces  or  more. 

4  WILD  OniOER. — AsARUM.  U.S. —  Canada  Snakeroot. 

Wild  ginger  is  the  root  (rhizoma)  of  Asarum  Oanadense,  a  very 
small,  perennial  indigenous  plant,  growing  in  wooded  grounds, 
from  Canada  to  Georgia.  All  parts  of  the  plant  have  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odour,  which  is  strongest  in  the  root.  This  is  in  long; 
somewhat  contorted  pieces,  of  the  medium  thickness  of  a  crow- 
quill,  hard  and  brittle,  externally  wrinkled  and  brownish,  inter- 
nally whitish,  and  often  furnished  with  short  radicles.  Its  taste  is 
aromatic,  bitterish,  an4  grateful,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  cardamom.  The  active  principles  are  a  volatile  oil^  and  a  hittsr 
acrid  resin.    Water  extracts  them  partially,  alcohol  completely. 

Wild  ginger  is  a  stimulant  aromatic,  with  tonic  and  diaphoretic 
properties,  somewhat  analogous  to  serpentaria  in  its  operation,  but 
with  less  of  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  simple  bitters,  and 
approaching  more  nearly  the  subdivision  of  tonics  in  which  it  is 
here  placed.  It  may  be  used  as  a  gentle  stimulant  and  diaphoretic 
in  low  fevers;  but  I  should  be  more  disposed  to  employ  it  for  the 
same  purposes  as  ginger,  for  which  the  country  people  are  said 
occasionally  to  substitute  it,  and  its  affinity  for  which  is  indicated 
by  one  of  its  common  names.  It  might  be  appropriately  used  as 
an  adjuvant  of  tonic  and  purgative  infusions,  in  debilitated  states 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty  or 
thirty  grains.  It  may  be  given  also  in  infusion,  made  with  half  an 
ounce  of  the  root  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  in  the  dose  of  two 
fluidounces.  It  would  form  an  elegant  tincture,  which  might  be 
made  by  macerating  four  ounces  in  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol, 
and  used,  as  an  addition  to  tonic  infusions,  in  the  quantity  of  one 
or  two  fluidrachms  for  each  dose. 
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III.  Tonics  of  Mineral  Origin. 

There  is  sufficient  ground,  in  the  different  properties  exercised 
\)y  the  different  mineral  tonics,  for  arranging  them  in  three  subdi- 
visions ;  one^  including  those  which,  so  far  as  their  pure  and  direct 
tonic  action  is  concerned,  operate  exclusively  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal ;  a  second^  those  which  act  on  the 
system  at  large,  and  produce  their  effects  by  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues,  without  entering  necessarily  into 
their  composition ;  and  a  thirds  those  which,  though  they  may  pos- 
sibly operate  in  the  mode  just  mentioned,  are  nevertheless  pecu- 
liarly characterized  by  forming  an  essential  element  of  some  con- 
stituent of  the  body,  and  produce  their  remedial  effects,  either  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  this  constituent,  or  restoring  it  when  dis- 
eased to  its  normal  state  by  supplying  a  wanting  ingredient.    In 
the  first  subdivision  may  be  ranked  the  mineral  acids,  as  the  sul- 
pburic,  nitric,  muriatic,  and  phosphoric;  in  the  second,  the  pre- 
parations of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  bismuth ;  and  in  the  third, 
the  preparations  of  iron. 

1.  Mineral  Tonics  Acting  on  the  Stomach  and  Bowels. 

Mineral  Acids. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  subdivision  is  owing  simply  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  consequence  of  their  strong  chemical  affinities, 
they  seem  to  be  incapable  of  absorption  into  the  circulation  un- 
changed. Either  their  disposition  to  combine  with  salifiable  bases 
ctittes  them  to  be  neutralized  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  thus 
to  lose  their  acid  character;  or  a  similar  change  in  their  nature 
totes  place  by  union  with  one  or  more  of  the  organic  principles 
^%  meet  with,  as  albumen  for  example,  with  which  they  readily 
nnite;  or  they  undergo  decomposition;  or  lastly,  they  remain  un- 
changed in  the  prim®  viae  till  expelled  with  the  feces.  Indeed, 
this  incapability  of  absorption  unchanged,  is  probably  essential  to 
^c  prevention  of  poisonous  effects  from  them ;  as  they  might  very 
^ngerously  react  on  the  blood  itself  through  their  chemical  affini- 
^CBi  Their  direct  effects,  therefore,  as  minerals  acids,  are  confined 
to  the  alimentary  canal.  Various  secondary  effects  result,  to  which 
i  will  be  necessary  to  call  attention  in  considering  them  severally. 
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These  may  even  be  of  a  tonic  character ;  but  the  acids  are,  ne 
theless,  not  less  distinctly  characterized,  as  a  subdivision,  by 
peculiarity  referred  to. 


I.   SULPHURIC  ACID. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM-    U.S^  Lond^  ML,  Dub. 

Sulphuric  acid  was  known  as  early  as  the  seventh  century, 
found  in  commerce,  it  is  often  called  oil  of  vitriol^  and  is  more 
less  impure,  containing,  among  otlier  foreign  bodies,  a  small  prop 
tion  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which,  however,  is  thrown  down  wl 
the  acid  is  diluted  with  water;  so  that  practically  its  presence  ii 
less  importance  than  might  have  been  supposed.  For  an  accou 
of  the  chemical  properties  and  characteristics  of  this  acid,  t 
reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  I  shall  here  tR 
of  its  relations  to  the  human  system,  and  afterwards  of  its  p 
parations;  premising  that  the  strong  acid,  though  much  employ 
as  a  pharmaceutical  agent,  and  sometimes  as  a  caustic,  is  net 
directly  prescribed  for  internal  use. 

Effects  en  the  System.  When  taken  in  very  small  doses,  sol 
ciently  diluted  with  water,  sulphuric  acid  produces  at  first  no  oth 
observable  effect  than  to  increase  the  appetite.  But,  after  a  flh( 
time,  digestion  and  secondarily  nutriticfn  are  found  to  have  U 
promoted;  and  a  tendency  to  constipation  is  sometimes  eviooi 
It  is  said  also  somewhat  to  reduce  the  frequency  and  fulness  oft 
pulse,  and  to  diminish  the  temperature  of  the  body,  especiallj 
previously  elevated;  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  myself  ei 
noticed  these  effects.  Dr.  Christison,  in  his  Dispensatory,  stt' 
tb'at  it  is  also  diuretic,  and  that  it  sometimes  succeeds  in  prodooi 
an  increased  secretion  of  urine  in  dropsical  effusions,  when  otl 
powerful  diuretics  have  failed.  With  these  properties,  suIphQ 
acid  must  be  considered  as  tonic,  astringent,  refrigerant,  and  d 
retic. 

If  given  too  freely,  it  produces  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  d 
turbance  of  digestion,  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  often  pn 
ing;  and  the  same  pffects  may  result  from  its  (oo  long  continotf 
in  proper  medicinal  doses.  They  are  the  direct  consequence  of 
irritant  action  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 

In  large  quantities,  and  even  in  smaller  if  taken  in  the  oonoe 
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•xated  state,  as  not  very  un frequently  happens  by  mistake,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extensive  use  of  the  acid  in  the  arts,  it  very  quickly 
produces  burning  pain  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  stomach,  with 
nausea  and  generally  vomiting  of  bloody  or  dark  coloured  liquids, 
followed  by  excruciating  pains  in  the  bowels,  sometimes  attended 
with  constipation,  sometimes  with  purging  and  bloody  stools.    The 
voice  often  becomes  hoarse  from  inflammation  of  the  glottis;  the 
breath  sometimes  fetid  from  the  decomposition  of  the  destroyed 
tissaes;  and  generally,  when  a  corrosive  effect  has  been  produced, 
great  prostration  comes  on,  with  a  cold  surface,  feeble  and  irregular 
pulse,  intense  anxiety,  and  incessant  jactitation,  which  soon  end 
in  death ;  the  mind  remaining  unclouded  not  unfrequently  even  to 
the  very  last.    The  fatal  result  sometimes  takes  place  in  a  few 
hoars,  but  more  frequently  at  a  period  varying  from  twelve  hours 
to  two  or  three  days,  and  occasionally  is  much  longer  protracted. 
When  the  quantity  has  not  been  suiBcient  to  cause  immediate 
death,  the  case  may  run  on  for  weeks  or  months,  with  frequent 
vomiting  of  membranous  flakes,  fetid  breath,  great  disturbance  of 
the  general  system,  and  gradual  emaciation,  under  which  the  pa- 
tient at  length  sinks.    Sometimes  the  effects  are  confined  to  the 
mouth  and  fauces ;  complete  deglutition  having  been  prevented  by 
the  excessive  irritation,  or  other  cause ;  and  great  destruction  or 
inflammation  of  these  parts  may  ensue,  from  which  the  patient  may 
or  may  not  recover.    The  appearances  after  death  are  those  indi- 
cative of  inflammation  and  disorganization  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane.   In  some  places,  the  surface  is  reddened  by  congestion;  in 
o^ra,  whitened  from  a  combination  of  the  acid  with  the  albumen 
^f  the  tissue;  and  in  others  again,  blackened  by  its  decomposing 
•Ifect,  the  blood  being,  coagulated   in  the  surrounding  vessels, 
^th  results  from  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  on  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane,  and  probably  in  no  degree  through  its  absorp- 
^  into  the  blood-vessels.    Dr.  Christison  states  that  the  smallest 
fatal  dose  of  sulphuric  acid  which  he  had  found  recorded  was  a 
"ttchm,  or  somewhat  more  than  half  a  teaspoonful.      Patients, 
however,  not  unfrequently  survive  the  effects  of  much  larger  quan- 
Wes.    A  case  of  recovery  is  recorded   after  six  drachms  had 
"^n  swallowed ;  but  such  a  result  must  be  very  rare,  and  could 
probably  occur  only  in  consequence  of  a  prompt  evacuation  or 
'^niralization  of  the  poison.    From  a  few  drachms  of  the  dilute 
officinal  preparation  of  the  acid,  recovery  may  be  reasonably  hoped 
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for,  if  prompt  measures  of  relief  are  applied,  or  the  immedit 
occarrence  of  vomiting  has  caused  nearly  all  the.  poison  to  i 
thrown  off.  A  patient  got  well  after  taking  ten  drachms  of  t! 
aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  or  elixir  of  vitriol,  which  had  brought  i 
vomiting  and  purging  of  blood.  {Land,  Med,  Oaz,\  xxv.  944.) 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid  consists  in  tl 
prompt  exhibition  of  substances  fitted  to  neutralize  the  acid,  wi 
diluent  drinks  to  favour  the  complete  washing  out  of  the  stomao 
and  afterwards  in  the  use  of  measures  calculated  to  allay  tl 
inflammation,  and  support  the  patient,  if  necessary,  until  the  ree 
peraiive  processes  shall  have  been  completed.  The  best  antidoti 
are  magnesia,  chalk,  and  the  bicarbonates  of  potassa  and  sodi 
but,  in  the  absence  of  these,  any  salifiable  base  which  may  happi 
to  be  nearest  should  be  at  once  resorted  to,  as  soap,  whiting,  < 
even  wood  ashes  mixed  with  water.  The  inflammation  may  I 
treated  with  demulcent  drinks,  and  the  ordinary  antiphlo^stii 
measures,  carefully  graduated  to  the  amount  of  reaction,  and  tk 
probable  future  strength  of  the  patient.  Where  the  stomiok 
rejects  everything,  attempts  should  be  made  to  support  the  systea 
by  animal  broths  injected  into  the  rectum. 

Mode  of  Operating.  The  first  effect  of  the  acid,  given  medicinallf, 
is  to  stimulate  the  function  of  digestion.  It  probably  enables  the 
stomach  to  secrete  the  gastric  juice  more  freely,  upon  the  applict- 
tion  of  its  proper  stimulus,  the  food ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  it  directly  aids  the  solvent  power  of  the  juice  itself,  especially 
when,  from  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  organ,  that  fluid  axf 
have  been  produced  without  the  proportion  of  acid  requisite  for  tho 
due  performance  of  this  function.  The  phenomena  which  follow 
its  more  free  exhibition  are  those  purely  of  irritation  of  tk« 
mucous  membrane,  or  of  chemical  corrosion.  The  astringencj 
which  it  often  exhibits,  in  its  action  on  the  alimentary  canal,  ma] 
result  in  part  from  its  direct  influence  on  the  vital  property  of  ow*- 
tractility  in  the  tissues,  or  from  a  similar  influence  of  the  salts 
which  it  forms  with  salifiable  bases,  present  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  It  has  long  been  noticed  that  this  mii 
peculiarly  apt  to  give  astringency  to  its  salts,  more  so,  indeed,  thiB 
any  other  mineral  acid,  as  evinced  in  the  effects  of  alum  and  tli0 
sulphate  of  iron.  Perhaps  another  mode  in  which  it  prorai 
astringent  is  by  a  chemical  combination  between  the  acid  and  tbA 
albuminous  constituent  of  the  superficial  epithelial  layers,  caafling 
a  contraction  of  the  tissue  beneath.    Something  of  this  kin<l  may 
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occur 'iiv hen  it  is  takeu  very  largely;  but,  as  ordiaarly  given  for 
medical  purposes,  in  small  doses  and  very  much  diluted,  it  is  ex* 
iremely  improbable  that  it  produces  any  such  effect.  In  the  prefa- 
tory remarks  on  the  mineral  acids,  I  have  expressed  my  opinion 
very  decidedly  that  they  never  enter  the  circulation  as  such.  In 
fact,  should  they  be  absorbed,  they  could  exist  there  only  an  instant 
uncombined;  for  they  would  immediately  be  neutralized  by  the  alka- 
lies or  albumen  of  the  circulating  fluid.  Orfila  injected  a  little 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  and  caused  its  almost 
immediate  death,  with  coagulation  of  the  blood.  But  though,  in  the 
uncombined  state,  it  cannot  enter  the  circulation,  it  is  undoubtedly, 
1  think,  often  absorbed  in  the  state  of  saline  combination;  and,  as 
its  salts  prove  astringent  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  they  may 
exercise  a  similar  influence  on  the  tissues  generally,  through  the 
blood.  Ilence,  we  may  account  for  the  supposed  efiScacy  of  the  acid 
in  the  relief  of  hemorrhages,  to  the  seat  of  which  it  can  have  no 
direct  access.  Being,  however,  offensive  to  the  system,  when  thus 
in  excess  in  the  blood,  the  salts  are  thrown  off  with  the  urine;  and, 
in  order  that  this  elimination  may  be  effected,  it  is  probable  that 
they  have  the  property  of  stimulating  the  kidneys,  and  thus  pro- 
duce the  diuresis,  which  has  been  noticed  as  an  occasional  result  of 
the  exhibition  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  acid 
exerts  any  tonic  influence  on  the  tissues  generally,  other  than  the 
indirect  promotion  of  sanguification  and  nutrition,  by  the  invigor- 
ation  of  the  digestive  process.  None  of  the  salts  of  the  acid,  ex- 
cepting those  with  a  tonic  base,  as  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  zinc, 
act  as  tonics;  and  these  metals  produce  their  effects  as  well  without 
as  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  absorption,  therefore,  of  the  salts 
it  may  form  in  the  bowels,  will  not  be  followed  by  a  tonic  operation 
on  the  system.  This  is  a  point  of  more  than  merely  speculative 
interest.  If  the  opinion  thus  given  be  well  founded,  it  would  be 
useless  to  prescribe  sulphuric  acid  with  the  view  to  a  tonic  eflfoot, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  invigorate  digestion. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Sulphuric  acid  is  admirably  adapted  by 
its  local  tonic  powers  to  cases  in  which,  without  organic  disease  or 
vascular  irritation  of  stomach,  there  is  a  loss  of  appetite,  with 
languid  or  inefficient  digestion,  general  debility,  and  especially 
night-sweats.  These  conditions  are  often  presented  in  the  conva- 
lescence from  acute  diseases,  particularly  fevers,  in  which  this  acid, 
given  alone,  or  in  connexion  with  the  simple  bitters,  or  some  pre- 
paration of  Peruvian  bark,  produces  the  happiest  effects.    The 
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hectic  fever  of  scrofula  and  consumption^  and  tbe  advanced  stag 
suppurative  inflammation,  often  afford  similar  indicationa. 

In  pure  dyspepsia  the  medicine  is  little  used ;  as,  though  it  wc 
seem  to  be  indicated  bj  the  state  of  the  digestive  process,  exf 
ence  has  not  pronounced  in  its  favour.    To  be  curative  in 
afifection,  a  remedy  must  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time; 
the  sulphuric  acid,  when  its  use  is  long  persisted  in,  is  apt  to 
come  irritant  to  the  stomach,  though  well  borne  at  first. 

The  acid  has  also  been  recommended  as  a  tonic  in  low  iyp 
and  maUgnant  fevers;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  of  little  advaati 
and  may  often  prove  hurtful  in  these  affections,  by  a  too  irril 
action  on  the  stomach,  and  through  it  indirectly  on  the  system, 
is  only  upon  the  alimentary  canal,  as  before  explained,  that  it  i 
directly  as  a  tonic;  and  a  mere  gastric  stimulant  is  not  whal 
wanted  in  these  cases. 

With  a  view  to  its  conjoint  tonic  and  astringent  effect,  snlphQ 
acid  has  been  employed  in  diarrhoea,  cholera,  hemorrhage,  i 
colliquative  sweats.  As  a  remedy  in  cHarrlwea,  connected  with 
relaxed  state  of  the  bowels,  or  in  that  complaint  in  its  cbitK 
form,  and  with  a  suspicion  of  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membnu 
it  has  long  been  occasionally  employed  as  an  astringent  or  ilti 
ative;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  it  has  been  introduced,  as  the  m 
remedial  agent,  into  the  treatment  of  acute  diarrhoeas  in  th 
earlier  stages,  and  of  epidemic  cholera.  In  the  London  Mtii 
Times  and  Gazette  for  January  1852  (page  31),  is  a  communiaiti 
from  Dr.  H.  W.  Fuller,  of  London,  strongly  recommending  t 
use  of  the  acid  in  this  affection,  and  ascribing  the  first  public  not 
of  the  remedy  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  which  appeared  in  1 
iMucet  three  months  previously.  In  a  subsequent  oommunicati 
to  the  same  journal  (Oct.  1853,  p.  844),  Dr.  Fuller  reiterates  1 
recommendation,  based  now  upon  a  very  large  experience  rfl 
remedy.  He  had  found  it  especially  adapted  to  "  acute  antumo 
or  epidemic  diarrhoea,  and  to  that  form  of  the  disease  which  p 
cedes  cholera;  and  in  all  such  cases,  amounting  to  upwards 
ninety,  it  had  proved  invariably  successful.  In  many  of  the  cs 
there  were  cold  extremities,  severe  cramps,  vomiting  and  purgi 
and  sometimes  even  rice-water  discharges.  He  found  it  of  lil 
use  in  bilious  diarrhoeas,  and  certain  chronic  cases  of  the  diMl 
In  cJioleraic  diarrhoea,  and  in  cholera  itself,  in  its  earlier  stages^ 
remedy  is,  he  thinks,  equally  efficient.  These  statements  hi 
been  confirmed  by  reports  from  other  praotitionerSi  which  fas 
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^ppeaFed  in  the  London  journals;  though,  in  the  hands  of  some, 
;lie  remedy  has  proved  of  no  avail,  and  has  occasionally  seemed  to 
be  injurious.    The  mode  of  exhibiting  the  acid,  is  to  give  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minims  of  the  diltUed  sulphuric  acid  of  the  Phar- 
maoopodias,  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  render  it  palatable,  every 
hour,  until  its  benefical  effects  are  experienced.    In  some  cases, 
lyr.  Fuller  recommends  that  the  dose  should  be  repeated  every 
twenty  minutes,  or  even  more  frequently,  during  th§  first  hour. 
"Sometimes  after  the  second  dose,"  says  Dr.  Fuller,  **  more  com- 
monly after  the  third,  and  almost  always  after  the   fourth,  the 
patient  experiences  a  grateful  sense  of  warmth  at  the  epigastrium, 
beat  returns  to  the  extremities,  the  nausea  and  vomiting  cease,  the 
purging  is  stayed,  the  cramps  subside,  and  the  countenance  re- 
assumes  its  natural  appearance."    The  patient  goes  on  amending, 
and,  after  a  few  hours,  the  remedy  may  be  suspended.    If  the  acid 
be  exhibited  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight,  or  even  three  or  four  hours, 
tbe  same  happy  effects  are  not  obtained.    Should  the  liver  not  act 
properly  lifter  the  cessation  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  a  little 
blue  mass  may  be  exhibited.    Some  administer  aromatic  tinctures, 
opiates,  or  other  adjuvants  in  conjunction  with  the  acid;  but  Dr. 
Fuller  prefers  it  simply  diluted  with  water.    In  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  cholera  itself,  in  its  different  stages,  it  would  appear, 
from  the  statements  in  the  return  of  the  English  Board  of  Health, 
tbat  sulphuric  acid  can,  at  the  best,  boast  of  no  superiority  over 
otber  remedies.    {British  and  For.  Med.-  Chirurg.  Rev^  July,  1855, 
Am.  ed.,  p.  108.) 

In  the  Jicmorrhages,  sulphuric  acid  is  occasionally  useful;  but  it 
^  not  stand  among  the  most  efficient  remedies.  In  hemorrhage 
frwQ  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  may  do  good  by  a  direct  action  on 
we  bleeding  surface;  but  even  here  it  has  found  no  great  favour 
*i4  the  profession  generally.  In  that  from  surfaces  which  it  can- 
^  directly  reach,  as  in  hoemoptysis,  hematuria,  menorrhagia,  Ac, 
Its  efficacy  has  been  doubted,  upon  the  ground  that  it  does  not  come 
la  contact  with  the  bleeding  vessels;  but  it  is  probable,  as  before 
^^lained,  that  the  saline  compounds  which  it  forms  in  the  ali- 
^^tary  canal  may  enter  the  circulation,  and  these  salts  may  be  as 
•fyptic  as  the  acid  itself.  Nevertheless,  sulphuric  acid  has  not 
*^ent  haemostatic  power  to  be  relied  on  exclusively  in  the 
^'^•tment  of  the  hemorrhages,  and,  for  the  most  part,  is  employed 
^ely  as  an  adjuvant.  The  incompatibility  between  it  and  acetate 
^lead  would  forbid  its  use,  in  any  case,  in  conjunction  with  the 
^tter  remedy. 
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In  colliquative  sweats,  there  are  few  remedies  more  efReacions  tl 
sulphuric  acid.  Its  use  in  cases  of  this  kind  attending  con 
lescence,  the  hectic  of  phthisis  and  scrofula,  and  the  suppurat 
stage  of  inflammation,  has  been  already  referred  to.  But  whene^ 
excessive  sweating  occurs,  especially  if  during  sleep,  and  with  ge 
ral  debility,  as  happens  sometimes  idiopathically,  and  often  in  c< 
nexion  with  other  diseases,  the  remedy  may  be  resorted  to  wit! 
reasonable  tope  of  benefit.  Generally,  in  such  cases,  it  may 
advantageously  associated  with  sulphate  of  quinia.  It  probal 
acts  either  through  the  astringency  of  such  of  its  salts  as  enter  1 
circulation,  or,  what  seems  to  me  more  probable,  by  a  sympathe 
propagation  of  its  action  on  the  bowels,  through  the  nerve  centr 
to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

From  its  supposed  possession  of  refrigerant  properties,  it  I 
been  recommended  in  fevers  generally;  but  I  have  never  seen 
useful  in  cases  where  the  prominent  indication  was  to  reduce  tl 
pulse  and  heat  of  the  body;  and  I  have,  therefore,  much  doabti 
to  the  existence  of  any  property  of  this  kind,  at  least  in  a  sui&cieii 
degree  to  justify  its  use  upon  that  ground  alone.  The  saline  oon 
pounds  which  it  formed  in  the  prima©  viae  may,  when  absorbec 
prove  somewhat  refrigerant,  as  the  neutral  alkaline  salts  genendl; 
are  known  to  do;  but  if  such  an  effect  is  produced  in  fevers,  it i 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  tendency  of  the  acid  to  distor 
the  stomach,  already  but  too  prone  to  irritation. 

The  phosptixitic  lithiasis,  or  th^t  condition  of  the  system,  and  ( 
the  urinary  organs,  in  which  there  is  a  disposition  to  an  excessiv 
formation  and  deposition  in  the  urine  of  the  earthy  phosphates^ 
often  treated  with  the  mineral  acids;  and,  among  them,  with  tl 
sulphuric.  One  object  in  the  treatment  of  this  afTection  is  to  mti) 
tain  a  due  acidity  of  the  urine,  by  which  the  phosphates  are  held  i 
solution;  and  another,  to  give  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  vhk 
are  often  in  fault.  Now,  it  was  supposed  that  these  objects  won 
be  accomplished  by  acid  medicines,  possessing,  like  the  one  in  que 
tion,  tonic  powers;  the  supposition  being  entertained  that  theac 
would  pass  out  through  the  kidneys,  and  thus  impregnate  the  oriz 
But  the  mineral  acids  are  not  absorbed  as  such ;  neither  are  dv 
thrown  off  as  such  by  the  emunctories.  As  before  stated,  it  is 
the  form  of  salts  that  they  enter  the  circulation,  and  are  eliminate 
Nevertheless,  experience  has  proved  them  to  be  among  our  be 
remedies,  if  not  the  best,  in  this  affection;  and,  though  they  do  d 
directly  acidify  the  urine,  it  is  very  possible  that  they  may  do  i 
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l  udirectlj.  In  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  in  the  blood,  are 
^ts,  from  which  the  acid  matter  normally  contained  in  the  urine 
M  probably  separated.  The  sulphnric  acid  introduced  into  the  sto- 
rnach  must,  in  order  to  form  salts,  decompose  some  saline  substance 
-which  it  meets  with  in  the  prima)  viae;  and  the  liberated  acid  may 
either  be  absorbed,  and  escape  with  the  urine,  or,  in  its  turn,  disen- 
gage from  some  one  of  the  salts  of  the  blood  an  acid  to  be  thrown 
off  by  the  kidneys. 

Sulphuric  acid  had  at  one  time  some  reputation  as  a  remedy  in 
colka  pictonum,  and  is  still  considered  a  good  prophylactic  against 
tbat  complaint,  under  certain  circumstances.    It  was  supposed  to 
act  by  forming  an  insoluble  and  inert  salt  with  the  lead,  and  thus 
to  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease.    But  the  preparations  of  lead 
do  not  produce  colica  pictonum,  while  lying  loose  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  or  even  precipitated  upon  its  surface.    They  most  enter  the 
circulation,  and  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  nervous  -tissue 
which  they  affect.     Now,  sulphuric  acid  cannot  follow  them  into 
the  circulation  and  the  tissues;  and,  even  if,  in  the  form  of  soluble 
sulphates,  it  should  do  so,  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  compound 
of  lead  in  these  situations,  from  which  it  could  not  be  readilv  re- 
moved,  would  not,  it  appears  to  me,  be  the  best  method  of  expel- 
ling the  poison.    So  far  as  the  acid  can  do  good  by  combining  with 
^y  lead  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  thus  far  it  may  be  useful  in 
<^lica  pictonum,  by  preventing  the  further  absorption  of  the  poison. 
It  may,  therefore,  prove  prophylactic,  if  habitually  used  as  a  drink 
oy  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  swallowing  small 
quantities  of  lead  with  their  saliva,  or  antidotal  in  those  who  may 
accidentally  take  the  poison  into  the  stomach  in  larger  quantities; 
out  all  that  it  could  do  chemically  in  such  cases,  could  be  as  well 
^^e,  and  with  less  liability  to  injury,  by  the  use  of  one  of  the 
■oluble  sulphates.    It  must,  therefore,  act  by  some  other  than  its 
mere  chemical  properties,  if  it  have  any  special  usefulness  in  the 
poiaon  of  lead;  but  that  it  has  such  usefulness,  remains  yet  to  be 
^^actorily  proved. 

The  acid  has  been  used  externally  in  eruptive  affections,  as  ?icA^, 
J^'iiSfO,  obstinate  urticaria,  and  psora,  and  in  indolent  or  ill-con- 
"hioned  ulcers.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore- 
^at,  and  the  anginose  affection  of  scarlatina,  and  as  a  caustic 
application  to  diphtheritic  exudation  in  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
But^  for  all  these  purposes,  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  more 
^cient  or  more  *  convenient  remedies;  and  it  is  now  little  em- 
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ployed.     Whea  used,  it  should  be  much  diluted.     The  preci 
strength  will  be  mentioned  under  the  preparations. 

Incompatibbs.  If  the  special  action  of  sulphuric  acid  is  wante 
it  should  not  be  given  with  metallic  iron;  with  salifiable  base 
with  which  it  forms  salts ;  with  the  carbonates,  or  salts  of  yeg 
table  acids;  with  soluble  nitrates,  chlorides,  iodides,  or  sulphuret 
or  with  the  soluble  salts  of  lime,  baryta,  and  lead,  which  it  decon 
poses,  forming  insoluble  or  nearly  insoluble  sulphates  of  these  basi 
respectively.  Sometimes,  possibly,  it  may  be  appropriately  admii 
istered  in  connexion  with  one  or  more  of  these  substances;  bt 
this  should  never  be  done,  unless  with  a  view  to  the  reactioK 
whichmust  follow. 

Preparations  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 

As  kept  for  internal  medical  use,  sulphuric  acid  is  always  i\ 
one  of  the  following  forms.  In  relation  to  its  external  use  as  i 
caustic,  it  will  be  treated  of  under  the  esckarotics. 

9 

1.  DILUTED  STJLPHUBIC  ACID. — AciDUM  SULPHURICUM  Dt 
LUTUM.   U.  aSI,  Lond.^  Ed.j  Dub. 

This  consists  simply  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
thirteen  measures  of  water  to  one  of  the  acid.  After  the  mixture^ 
a  white  substance  gradually  separates  and  subsides,  if  the  com- 
mercial acid  is  used  in  the  preparation.  It  is  the  sulphate  of  letd 
previously  contained  in  the  strong  acid,  which  is  thus  got  rid  ot 
Even  in  this  state  of  solution,  the  acid  is  still  corrosive,  and  lO* 
quires  to  be  much  more  diluted  before  it  can  be  borne  by  the  palate. 
"When  thus  diluted,  it  is  intensely  sour,  and  will  set  the  teeth  bt 
edge,  if  it  come  in  contact  with  them.  When  taken,  therefore,  i^ 
should  either  be  sucked  through  a  quill,  or  other  tube  introdnoeC 
fi\r  into  the  mouth ;  or,  what  I  think  is  ordinarily  a  better  plan,  i 
should  be  swallowed  rapidly,  and  the  mouth,  immediately  after 
wards,  well  and  repeatedly  washed  out  with  water,  or  a  weak  sola 
tion  of  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  Without  some  precautioi 
of  this  kind,  the  teeth  may  be  seriously  injured. 

The  dose  of  the  diluted  acid  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  to  b 
repeated,  for  ordinary  purposes,  three  times  a  day,  or  more  fre 
quently.  To  be  efficient  in  hemorrhages,  it  must  be  given  eveij 
two  hours.  The  dose  should  be  taken  in  one  or  two  wineglassfob 
of  water,  sweetened  or  not,  as  the  patient  may  prefer.  When  nsd 
as  a  drink  in  hemorrhages  or  fevers,  the  same  quantity  may  b 
added  to  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  water. 
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For  a  gargle,  in  ulcerative  affections  of  the  throat,  a  fluidrachiki 
may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  water ;  for  application  to  the  skin, 
double  the  quantity.  When  intended  for  pseudo-membranous 
patches  in  the  mouth  or  fauces,  this  preparation  may  be  used 
undiluted,  and  should  be  applied  by  a  brush  directly  to  the  affected 
part,  and  no  other. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Roses  (Infusum  Eos-fi  CoMPOSiTUM,  U.  S) 
is  an  infusion  of  red  roses,  containing  about  three  fluidrachms 
of  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  two  and  a  half  pints.  The  prepara- 
tion acquires  a  slight  astringency  and  a  red  colour  from  the  roses; 
but  its  efficacy  depends  altogether  on  the  acid.  It  is  considerably 
nsed  in  Great  Britain,  as  a  drink  in  hemorrhages  and  colliquative, 
sweats,  and  as  a  vehicle  tot  saline  medicines,  especially  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  the  taste  of  which  it  in  some  measure  conceals.  The 
dose  is  from  two  to  four  fluidounces.    It  is  also  used  as  a  gargle. 

2.  AKOMATIC  SULPHUBIC  ACID. — ACIDUM  SCJLPHITRICUM 
Abomaticum.  U.S,^  Ed,,  Dub. — Fh'xir  of  Vitriol 

This  preparation,  which  is  very  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  elixir  of  vitriol,  is  a  simplification  of  Mynsichfs  add  elixir.  Made 
by  macerating  ginger  and  cinnamon  in  alcohol,  and  adding  the 
resulting  tincture  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  tincture  of  the  aromatics  mentioned  mixed 
with  the  acid ;  though  some  chemical  reaction  has  no  doubt  taken 
place  between  the  several  ingredients.  It  contains  one  part  of  the 
acid  to  about  nine  parts  by  measure  of  alcohol,  and  is  there- 
fore considerably  stronger  than  the  preceding  preparation.  As  the 
drop,  however,  is  smaller,  the  dose  is  about  the  same  as  given  in 
drops.  It  is  a  reddish-brown  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  agreeable  odour, 
and,  when  diluted,  of  an  acid  not  unpleasant  taste.  In  this  country, 
it  is  the  form  generally  preferred  for  the  internal  administration  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  given 
in  one  or  two  wineglassfuls  of  water.  It  is  very  often  used  as  an 
addition  to  sulphate  of  quinia  to  render  it  soluble  in  water;  and  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  Compound  Infusion  of  Peruvian  Bark  of  the  XJ.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  in  the  preparation  of  which  it  enables  the  water 
to  extract  all  the  virtues  of  the  bark,  while  it  agreeably  qualifies 
the  taste  of  the  infusion. 

3.  OINTMENT  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

This  ointment  was  until  recently  an  officinal  of  the  Dublin  Col- 
lege. It  was  made  by  rubbing  together  a  drachm  of  the  acid  and 
an  ounce  of  lard.    Reaction  took  place,  which  altered  the  colour  of 
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the  ointment;  but  it  was  still  merely  a  dilute  preparation  of  i 
pburic  acid  for  external  use.  Mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
lard,  it  was  employed  as  a  remedy  for  scabies,  lichenous  rir^wor 
prurigo,  and  other  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions,  and,  still  furti 
diluted,  as  a  rubefacient  in  paralysis,  chronic  inflammation  of  i 
joints,  rheumatism,  kc. 


II.   NITRIC  ACID. 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM.    U.  S^  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  This  acid,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  was  known  to  Geb 
in  the  seventh  century.  In  commerce  it  is  usually  denomintte 
aquafortis,  and  in  technical  language  sometimes  azotic  acid.  It  i 
prepared  by  heating  together  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassa  ao 
Bulphuric  acid,  and  condensing  in  a  receiver  the  vapours  which  ti 
given  off  For  an  account  of  its  composition,  chemical  relatiou 
the  tests  of  its  purity,  itc,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.S.  Mi 
pensatory.  It  is  here  to  be  considered  mainly  in  its  direct  medicf 
relations. 

Properties.  Two  forms  of  the  acid  are  kept  in  the  shops,  distil 
guished  as  the  nitrous  and  nitric  acids. 

Nitrous  acid  of  the  shops  is  characterized  by  its  orange  coloa 
which  is  sometimes  very  deep,  and  by  the  orange-coloured  fiuw 
which  it  gives  off.  This  peculiarity  is  owing  to  its  impregnatk 
with  nitric  oxide  or  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  by  reaction  betww 
which  and  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid,  the  proper  chemical  nitw 
acid  is  generated,  which  imparts  its  colour  to  the  mixture.  Bi 
when  the  liquid  acid  is  diluted  with  water,  the  orange-colour 
nitrous  acid  is  decomposed  again  into  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxic 
the  latter  of  which  escapes,  assuming  an  orange  colour  when 
contact  with  the  air,  and  leaving  a  colourless  diluted  nitric  aci 
and,  as  the  medicine  must  be  diluted  before  being  administeied, 
follows  that  the  nitrous  acid  of  the  shops  has  nothing  to  distingui 
it,  in  relation  to  medical  effect,  from  the  purer  form.  This  o 
servation  is  necessary,  as  peculiar  virtues  have  been  ascribed  to 

Nitric  acid,  when  quite  pure,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  but,  as  ofh 
kept,  is  slightly  yellowish.  If  duly  concentrated,  it  gives  out  wbii 
fumes.  As  directed  by  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  it  has  thesp.^ 
1.42;  but  is  of  variable  strength  as  found  in  the  shops.    It  has 
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©culiar  odour^  and,  when  bo  far  diluted  as  to  be  borne  in  the  month, 
tt  intensely  sour  taste.  When  in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  stains 
le  cuticle  yellow ;  and  the  colour  remains  until  the  cuticle  itself 
gradually  removed ;  a  property  which  serves  to  distinguish  the 
ain  from  that  produced  by  iodine  and  bromine.  The  colour, 
oreover,  may  be  distinguished  by  becoming  brighter  under  the 
iplication  of  ammonia  or  soap. 

JSffects  on  the  System.  Nitric  acid,  in  the  smallest  medicinal  doses, 
ccites  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion,  and  secondarily  invigorates 
le  general  nutritive  process.  It  is,  therefore,  a  tontCf  acting  specially 
1  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  sulphuric 
rid,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  being  without  astringency. 
I  is  said  also  to  be  refrigerant,  and  to  have  alterative  properties 
rhich  render  it  useful  in  peculiar  morbid  states  of  the  system.  On 
hcse  points  more  will  be  said  directly.  It  is  thought  to  have 
ometimes  induced  ptyalism;  but,  at  best,  this  result  is  very  rare. 

Too  largely  taken,  and  in  the  ordinary  medicinal  doses  if  con- 
tinued too  long,  it  is  apt  to  cause  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  gastric 
pun  or  spasm,  and  sometimes  severe  attacks  of  intestinal  colic. 
Swallowed  very  copiously,  and  even  in  smaller  quantities  if  con- 
centrated, it  produces  poisonous  effects  so  much  like  those  resulting 
flfom  sulphuric  acid  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them.  (See  page 
859.)    With  the  nitric  acid,  however,  the  inside  of  the  mouth  is 
sWned  yellowish  instead  of  whitish  ;  and  yellow  stains  on  the  skin 
of  the  face  will  often  serve  to  distinguish  the  poison.    The  antidotes 
ttd  remedial  treatment  are  absolutely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
poisoning  from  sulphuric  acid. 

Mode  of  Operating.  Nitric  acid  is  a  direct  stimulant  to  the 
•liinentary  mucous  membrane,  becoming  irritant  in  over-doses. 
^JB  probably  never  absorbed  in  the  acid  state;  but  combines  in 
^  stomach  and  bowels  with  the  album&n,  and  the  salifiable  bases 
^fcich  it  always  encounters  there,  and  in  this  state  of  combination 
^y  enter  the  circulation,  in  order  to  be  thrown  off  immediately  by 
^  kidneys.  Now  the  alkaline  salts  of  nitric  acid  are  remarkably 
'^frigerant  and  sedative  to  the  circulation  when  absorbed,  especially 
^  nitrates  of  potassa  and  soda ;  so  that,  as  one  of  these  salts  will  be 
'"^y  to  be  formed  by  the  nitric  acid  in  the  bowels,  we  may  readily 
•^unt  for  the  refrigerant  effect  asserted  to  be  produced  by  the 
•cid.  As  to  its  supposed  alterative  action,  so  far  as  such  an  effect 
'^been  experienced,  it  may  be  explained  in  a  somewhat  similar 
^nner.  Muriatic  acid  frequently  exists  in  the  stomach.  It  is 
VOL.  I.— 24 
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possible  that,  by  reaction  with  this,  the  nitric  acid  may  Bomedc 
generate  that  peculiar  combination  called  nitromuriatio  acid,  wh 
nndoubtedly  has  an  important  alterative  action  on  the  syaU 
This  view  is  rendered  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  only  occasioni 
that  nitric  acid  is  found  to  exercise  the  alterative  influence  ascril 
to  it;  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  reactions  can  occur  wh 
produce  the  nitromuriatic  acid.  We  may  explain  in  the  same  n 
the  reported  occurrence  of  ptyalisra  in  some  instances;  as  one 
the  admitted  characteristic  properties  of  nitromuriatic  acid  is  f 
quently  to  act  on  the  guma 

In  the  concentrated  state,  nitric  acid  decomposes  the  tissi 
through  its  chemical  affinities,  and  thus  causes  the  death  of  t 
part,  acting  as  an  escharotic. 

Therapeutic  AppliccUioTin  The  use  of  nitric  acid  as  a  tonic  is  ve 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  sulphuric  acid.  Like  that,  it  is  pec 
liarly  applicable  to  the  debility  of  amvalescencey  with  want  of  appetii 
and  a  disposition  to  sweat  at  nights;  though  not  perhaps  equal 
efficient  in  correcting  excessive  perspiration.  I  have  occasiooill 
met  with  cases  of  fever,  from  which  the  recovery  seemed  ver 
slow;  the  pulse  remaining  rather  frequent,  especially  in  thelatti 
part  of  the  day,  the  tongue  somewhat  furred,  and  the  appetite  fedd 
or  wanting;  and  this  state  of  things  continuing  for  days  with  litd 
or  no  change.  Under  such  circumstances,  nitric  acid,  given  in  smal 
doses  every  two  or  three  hours,  has  seemed  to  answer  an  excellei 
purpose  in  hastening  and  confirming  the  convalescence. 

It  has  also  been  used  with  asserted  advantage  in  fetters  genemU\ 
being  prescribed  partly  as  a  tonic,  and  partly  as  a  refiigerant  i 
those  of  feeble  action,  and  as  a  refrigerant  alone,  in  such  as  requii 
no  supporting  treatment;  but,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  having  Jittle  iiul 
in  its  peculiar  efficacy,  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it;  m 
can,  therefore,  say  nothing^rom  experience  of  its  virtues.  I  hm 
already  explained  how  it  is  possible  that  it  may  produce  a  rofi 
gerant  effect. 

Some  have  supposed  it  to  have  an  alterative  influence  on  tl 
2tW,  and  to  be  useful  in  diranic  inflammation  of  that  organ.  Gen 
rally  it  has  altogether  failed  of  making  any  useful  impression  i 
such  cases,  and  certainly  cannot  be  relied  on.  Nevertheless^  it  DM 
occasionally  do  good,  through  the  generation  of  nitromuriatic  ac 
in  the  prim»  vi». 

Of  its  asserted  specific  virtues  in  secondary  syphilis^  tcrqfula,  ac 
various  eruptive  afiections  characterized  by  a  depraved  biQod,  i 
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impettgOj  ecthyma^  rvpia,  &c.,  I  have  seen  nothing  which  might  not 

he  ascribed  to  its  simple  tonic  action  upon  the  digestive  organs, 

and  to  the  consequent  improvement  in  sanguification  and  nutrition. 

Nevertheless,  there  may  possibly  result  from  its  chemical  reactions 

within  the  system,  substances  having  in  some  degree  the  peculi&r 

Tirtues  referred  to;  and  the  statements  as  to  its  efficiency  made  by 

some  reliable  practitioners  would  tend  to  confirm  this  view.    It  is, 

however,  acknowledged*  to  be  inferior  to  other  medicines  in  the 

cure  of  the  afiections  mentioned,  and,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  so  as 

an  adjuvant  merely. 

In  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  the  ordinary  forms  of  cholera,  it 
has  been  highly  recommended ;  and,  in  the  form  of  what  is  called 
Hopis  mixture,  was  at  one  time  in  great  repute.  This  consisted  of 
f  mtious  acid,  camphor  water,  and  laudanum.  Much  stress  was  laid 
B  tjpoii  the  choice  of  nitrous  preferably  to  nitric  acid.  I  have  already 
i  Bbown  that  this  preference  was  unfounded.  I  have  employed  this 
i  mixture  in  the  affections  above  referred  to,  but  generally  with  little 
ir  greater  effect  than  could  be  ascribed  to  the  laudanum  and  camphor 
t  water.  The  acid  often  provoked  irritation  and  pain  in  the  stomach 
I  or  bowels.  .  Nevertheless,  there  are  cases  of  bowel  affections  in  which 
H  the  acid  appears  to  do  good.  I  consider  it  wholly  inapplicable  to 
«Sttte  cases,  with  severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  febrile  symptoms. 
The  circumstances  under  which  it  has  appeared  to  me  useful,  are 
*  certain  degree  of  general  debility  of  system,  without  heat  of  skin, 
with  no  considerable  pain,  and  evidences  of  a  feeble  or  relaxed  con* 
toaof  the  mHCOus  membrane,  which  disables  it  from  resuming- 
1*8  healthful  functions.  In  such  a  condition,  whether  the  affection 
®*y  be  in  the  early  or  advanced  stage,  and  whether  it  may  have 
«e  form  of  diarrhoea  or  of  dysentery,  the, combination  above  re- 
ferred to  may  prove  useful ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  in  cases  of  diarrhoea 
following  cholera  infantum  that  it  has  proved  most  beneficial  in  my 
™d8.  Iq  ordinary  cholera  morbus,  other  methods  are  so  uni- 
fo^ly  successful,  that  I  have  never  considered  myself  justified  in 
fitting  thorn  in  order  to  try  nitric  acid. 

Epidemic  cholera  has  also  been  treated  by  nitric  acid,  but  I  be- 
heve  with  no  peculiar  success. 

h  hooping  cough  it  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Amoldi;  and  Dr. 
^co.D.Gibbs  considers  it  as  a  most  efficient  remedy.  In  a  treatise 
Vthe  latter,  published  in  London,  A.D.  1854,  he  states  that  '4t 
^ot  only  arrests  the  paroxysms,  and  removes  the  hoop,  but  shortens 
^e  disease  almost  as  efifcctually  as  quinine  does  intermittent  fever." 
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{Lond.  Mtd.  Times  and  Qaz.,  July  1854,  p.  118.)  Dr.  Arnold!  ad 
as  much  of  the  acid  to  water,  sweetened  with  sugar  almost  to  t 
consistence  of  syrup,  as  will  give  it  the  sourness  of  pure  lemi 
juice.  Of  this  preparation  he  gives  to  a  child  one  year  old  a  A 
sertspoonful  every  hour,  to  an  adult  a  tumblerful  during  the  dt 
It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  mode  of  action  of  the  remed 
till' further  experience  shall  have  established  its  efficacy.  Hoopin 
cough  is  sometimes  protracted  in  consequence  of  a  state  of  debili 
into  which  the  patient  is  apt  to  fall,  and  which  is  relieved  by  tonii 
Thus  far  nitric  acid  may  no  doubt  prove  useful;  but  much  more 
claimed  for  it  by  the  practitioners  above  referred  to. 

Several  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma  very  promptly  yielded  to  ti 
use  of  the  acid,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Hopkins,  of  Bethc 
Georgia.  Most  if  not  all  of  the  cases. were  of  young  childrat 
lie' gave  from  three  to  five  drops  of  the  acid  three  times  dailji 
{Am.  Joum,  of  Med*  Sci,  N.S.,  xx.  549;) 

As  an  antililhiCf  the  remarks  made  upon  sulphuric  acid,  are  pf& 
cisely  applicable  to  the  nitric.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  in 
the  phosphatic  diathesis  that  the  remedy  is  specially  indicated. 

As  a  local  remedy^  nitric  acid  has  been  used  to  stimulate  feeble 
ulcers,  to  remove  the  callous  edges  of  the  obstinate,  and  to  corretsl 
the  morbid  action  of  the  ill-conditioned  and  phagedenic.  Sir  B 
Brodie  succeeded  in  dissolving  a  phosphatic  calculus,  by  injectiiii 
into  the  bladder,  every  two  or  three  days,  for  a  time  varying  froo 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  in  th^ 
proportion  of  two  and  a  half  minims  to  a  fluidounce. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  the  officinal  acid  is  from  three  t* 
seven  drops;  but,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  it  is  often  of  less  than  th 
officinial  strength ;  and  no  precise  rule  can  be  given  under  theB 
circumstances.  I  have  found,  however,  that  the  above  quantit 
of  the  officinal  acid  makes  a  large  wineglassful  of  water  ratherdii 
agreeably  sour;  and  enough,  therefore,  of  any  specimen  employe 
should  be  added  to  water  to  produce  this  effect.  In  the  uncertaii^t 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  acid,  a  small  dose  should  be  given  at  firs 
to  be  gradually  increased  until  it  produce  some  sensible  effect  upc 
the  stomach,  a  little  pain  for  example,  and  then  to  be  somewh^ 
diminished.  The  water  may  be  sweetened,  if  so  preferred  by  tl 
patient.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  teeti 
(See  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acidj  page  866.) 

As  a  wash  for  ulcers,  from  twenty  to  forty  minims  of  the  stroflj 
acid  may  be  added  to  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  water. 
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Jncompatibles,  The  acid  should  not  be  administered  with  sub- 
gt;^nee3  in  a  metallic  state,  with  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  or  their 
os^bonates,  nor  with  soaps  or  sulphurets.  Caution  should  always 
l>o  observed  not  to  drop  it  into  a  silver  spoon,  as  it  would  thus 
form  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic.  It  should  be  administered 
from  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel. 

Diluted  Nitric  Add  (AciDUM  NiTRicuM  DiLUTUM,  U.S)  is  an 
officinal  preparation.     Our  pharmacopoeia  directs  one  part  by  mea- 
sure of  the  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.42  to  six  parts  of  water;  but,  in 
order  that  the  preparation  may  be  of  a  unifohn   strength,  the 
apothecary,  if  unable  to  obtain  a  strong  acid  of  the  ofBcfnal  specific 
•    gravity,  should  make  the  requisite  allowance,  and  increase  the 
proportion  of  the  acid  sufficiently  to  compensate  for  its  feebleness. 
This  he  will  be  enabled  to  do  by  consulting  the  table  of  Dr.  Ure 
(see  U.  S.  Dispensatory)^  from  which  he  can  learn  the  quantity  of 
strong  acid  in  any  specimen  of  a  given  specific  gravity.     The  dose 
of  the  diluted  acid  is  from  twenty  to  forty  drops,  which  should  be 
taken  in  a  large  proportion  of  water.    The  preparation  may  be  ap- 
plied undiluted,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  to  pseudon>em- 
branoos  exudations,  and  certain  indolent  and*insusceptible  ulcers; 
care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  application  to  extend  beyond  the 
surface  affected. 

An  ointment  of  nitric  acid  was  formerly  officinal ;  but  has  been 
omitted  in  recent  editions  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  It  was  made, 
according  to  the  Dublin  process,  by  melting  together  a  pound  of 
olive  oil  and  four  ounces  of  lard,  and  adding,  upon  the  commenije- 
inent  of  concretion,  five  and  a  half  drachms  of  the  acid.  The  result- 
^'ig  ointment,  which  was  yellow  and  of  a  firm  consistence,  was  used 
•0  CDtaneous  affections,  more  especially  porrigo  and  impetigo. 


III.  MURIATIC  ACID. 

ACIDUM  MUEIATICUM.  U.S.,  Ed.,  Dub.— Acwvu  Hydros 

CHLORICUM.  Land. 

Sjfn.  Hydrocblorio  Acid. — Chlorohydric  Acid. 

Origin.  Muriatic  acid  was  described  by  Basil  Valentine  in  the 
*^nth  century.  To  the  older  chemists  it  was  known  by  the  name 
^^  spirit  of  sea-salt;  when  better  understood,  but  before  its  compo- 
^^^ion  had  been  discovered,  it  was  called  muriatic  acid;  at  present, 
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chemists  usually  (lenominate  it  hydrochloric  or  chbrohydric  acid. 
In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  the  name  of  muriatic  acid  has  been 
retained  as  suOGlciently  expressive,,  and  best  adapted  for  a  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  title,  until  chemists  shall  adopt  one  upon  which 
all  can  unite,  'the  term  is  applied  to  the  liquid  acid  obtained  by 
acting  upon  chloride  of  sodium  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  little 
water,  and  receiving  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  given  off  in  dis- 
tilled water,  which  condenses  it.  The  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs 
that  it  should  have  the  sp.gr.  1.16. 

Properties.  Muriatic  acid  when  pure  is  a  colourless  liquid,  but 
is  oflen  somewhat  yellowish  as  in  the  shops.  It  emits  a  vapour 
which  forms  a  white  cloud  in  contact  with  the  air.  Its  smell  is 
strong,  pungent,  and  peculiar;  its  taste,  when  diluted,  extremely 
sour.  It  yields  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid,  bqt  readily  dissolved  by  solution  of  ammonia.  Un- 
diluted, it  is  corrosive  or  escharotic. 

/JSffects  on  the  System.  So  far  as  regards  its  action  upon  the 
digestive  function,  it  closely  resembles  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 
Like  them,  too,  when  given  largely,  it  produces  heat  and  pain  in 
the  stomach,  and  occasionally  disturbs  the  bowels.  In  very  large 
quantity,  or  in  a  concentrated  state,  it  operates  as  a  corrosive 
poison,  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  acids  just 
named;  but  distinguishable,  it  is  said,  by  the  emission  of  its  pecu- 
liar odour  from  the  mouth.  At  least  this  effect  has  been  observed, 
when  it  has  been  given  in  poisonous  quantities  to  the  lower  animals. 
The  treatment  of  its  poisonous  effects  is  the  same  as  that  indicated 
for  the  other  mineral  acids.  (See  page  360.) 

Therapeutic  Application.  Muriatic  acid  may  be  used  as  a  tonic 
to  the  digestive  organs,  and  indirectly  to  the  system,  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  the  sulphuric  and  nitric.  From  the  circum- 
stance that,  mixed  with  gastric  mucus,  it  will  dissolve  food,  and 
from  the  supposition,  at  one  time  entertained,  that  it  was  an  essen- 
tial agent  in  the  solution  of  the  food  in  the  stomach,  the  inference 
seemed  reasonable,  that  it  would  prove  peculiarly  useful  in  facili- 
tating digestion  when  impaired.  It  certainly  has  this  effect  occa- 
sionally ;  but  experience  has  not  proved  it  to  possess  any  supe- 
riority over  the  other  mineral  acids.  Dr.  Paris  considers  it,  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  strong  infusion  of  quassia,  as  on^  of  the 
best  preventives  of  the  reproduction  of  tvorms^  after  they  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  bowels.  The  acid  has  been  much  used  in  typhis, 
malignant  scarlaiina,  and  other  fevers  of  a  malignant  character. 
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artlj  under  an  impression  of  its  antiseptic  qualities;  iand  much 
IS  been  said  of  its  efficiency  in  these  affections.  It  has  also  been 
msidered  specially  useful  in  scrcfuhua  and  syphilitic  compUfints  and 
itaneouB  eruptions.  But  there  may  be  some  doubt  whether  it  acts 
t  all  these  cases  by  any  other  than  its  tonic  powers.  It  has  been 
led,  like  the  other  mineral  acids,  to  correct  the  phosphatic  urinary 
eposits,  and  probably  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  the  undiluted  acid  is  from  five  to 
vrenty  drops,  which  may  be  given  in  half  a  tumblerful  of  sweet- 
ned  water,  and  repeated  more  or  leas  frequently  according  to  the 
iftture  of  the  case ;  every  two  or  three  hours,  for  example,  in  acute 
saaes,  and  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  chronic.  The  same  caution 
phould  be  observed' as  with  the  other  acids,  to  prevent  injury  to 
ihe  teeth.  (See^w^  866.) 

To  the  incompatibles,  mentioned  jinder  nitric  acid,  may  be  added, 
for  the  muriatic,  the  soluble  salts  of  silver  and  lead. 

This  acid  is  sometimes  used  locally.  Applied  carefully,  without 
dOution,  to  diphtheritic  or  pseudomembranous  surfaces,  it  will 
effectually  change  the  morbid  action ;  but,  though  strongly  recom- 

•  mended  for  this  purpose  by  Bretonneau,  it  is  probably  in  no  respect 
Mperior  to  the  nitrate  of  silver,  while  it  is  less  convenient.  In 
Oration  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  it  has  been  used,  largely  diluted, 
tt  a  mouth  wash  or  gargle.  For  this  purpose,  from  one  to  two 
floidrachms  may  be  added  to  eight  fluidounces  of  water. 

There  is  an  officinal  Diluted  Muriatic  Acid  (AciDUM  MURIATICUM 

IfeUTUM,  U.S.),  containing  one  part  by  measure  of  the  strong  acid 

,  to  three  parts  of  distilled  water.    The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  sixty 

IV.  NITROMURIATIC  ACID. 

ACIDUM  NITROMURIATICUM.  U.  S.,  Dub. 

Origin,  <te.  This  combination  first  attracted  notice  ais  a  solvent 
'^^  gold,  whence  it  received  the  name  of  aqua  regia.  It  is  satd  to 
"*^  been  known  to  Greber,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century; 
"'ft  its  introduction  into  medicine  dates  only  from  the  early  part 
^  the  present.  According  to  the  strict  chemical  nomenclature  of 
tke  day,  it  is  named  nitro-clilorohydric,  or  nitro-hydrochhric  add.    It 

*  prepared  by  mixing  one  part  by  measure  of  nitric  acid  with  two 
piuts  of  muriatic  acid.    When  the  acids  are  of  sufficient  strength, 
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a  reaction  takes  place,  which  Davy  supposed  to  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  nitrous  acid,  wjater,  andxblorine.  But  M.  Baudrimont 
found,  upon  collecting  the  vapours  rising  from  the  mixture,  that 
they  did  not  consist  of  chlorine,  but  of  a  combination  of  this  ele* 
ment  with  hyponitrous  acid,,  in  the  proportion  of  two  equivalents 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter;  and  he  gave  the  name  of  chlora- 
zotic  gas  (chhronitric  gas)  to  the  new  compound.  Gay-Lussac  after- 
wards investigated  the  subject,  and  states  as  the  result  of  his 
examination,  that  two  new  products  are  formed,  cpnsistiog  of  nitric 
oxide  and  chlorine,  which  may  be  deemed  to  have  been  produced, 
the  one  from  hyponitrous  acid  by  replacing  one  equivalent  of  its 
oxygen  with  one  of  chlorine,  the  other  from  nitrous  acid  by  a 
similar  substitution  of  two  equivalents  of  chlorine  for  two  of  oxy- 
gen; but  Gay-Lussac  admits  also  the  evolution  of  free  chlorine. 
It  is  seeQ,  therefore,  that  the  compound  is  no  longer  a  mixture  of 
the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  but  of  certain  new  substances,  having 
distinct  chemical  properties,  and  probably  an  entirely  different 
physiological  action.  As  the  medicine  is  officinally  prepared,  it 
contains  a  considerable  excess  of  nitric  acid;  so  that  its  effects 
must  be  those  conjointly  of  that  acid  and  the  new  products. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  particular  attention,  that  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids  will  not  react  oa  each  other  so  as  to  produce  the  changes 
above  referred  to,  which  are  essential  to  the  distinctive  medicinal 
character  of  the  compound,  unless  in  a  certain  degree  of  concen- 
tration. If  the  acids  employed  be  weak,  they  will  still  remain 
nitriQ  and  muriatic  acids  in  the  mixture,  and  will  exercise  on  the 
system  only  the  effects  of  these  acids.  It  is  probably  from  this 
cause,  in  part  at  least,  that  the  disappointment  in  the  effects  of 
nitromuriatic  acid  has  proceeded,  which  has  led  to  its  abandonment 
by  many  practitioners,  and  to  the  slighting  notices  of  it  given  by 
some  of  the  recent  English  writers.  I  have  used  it  much,  have 
taken  care  to  guard  against  this  source  of  failure^  and  have  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  of  its  great  efficiency.  Indeed,  I  con- 
sider nitromuriatic  acid  as  among  our  most  valuable  remedies. 

When  the  strong  acids  cannot  be  obtained,  reaction  may  be 
speedily  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid, 
which  probably  operates  by  concentrating  the  weak  acids  through 
its  affmity  for  water.  At  present  there  is  little  occasion  for  this 
expedient,  as  the  acids  are  generally  to  be  found  of  suflBcient 
strength;  but  it  was  not  always  so;  and  I  have  repeatedly  made 
this  addition  with  satisfactory  results. 
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Prcperties.  When  reaction  has  but  partially  taken  place  between 
oonstitnents,  the  colour  of  the  mixture  is  ybllow;  but  it  deepens 
;he  changes  go  on ;  and  at  length,  when  they  are  completed,  is 
dish  or  orange.  The  odour  closely  resembles  that  of  chlorine, 
.  ia  somewhat  different.  The  taste,  upon  dilution  so  as  to 
der  the  medicine  supportable  in  the  mouth,  is  intensely  sour 
I  somewhat  peculiar.  Care  should  be  taken  th^t  the  preparation 
cept  in  a  oool  place^  and  excluded  from  the  light 
Effects  an  the  System,  Nitromuriatic  acid  promotes  the  appetite, 
1  in  other  respects  operates  as  a  tonic  to  the  digestive  function, 
the  same  manner  as  nitric  acid.  Like  that  acid,  too,  it  is  irritant 
the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  in  over-doses;  and,  when 
allowed  in  great  excess,  or  in  a  concentrated  state,  acts  as  a  cor- 
nve  poison,  with  the  same  phenomena  as  those  already  described 
the  result  of  poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids.  The  antidotes  and 
medies  are  also  the  same.  (See  page  859.) 
But  this  medicine  produces  other  and  very  important  effects 
pon  the  system.  It  is  certainly  not  absorbed  precisely  as  .admi- 
iitered;  for  the  nitric  acid,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  contained  in 
in  excess,  probably  never  enters  the  circulation  unchanged. 
We  can,  however,  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  one  or  morq  of 
M  new  bodies,  resulting  from  the  reaction  of  the  ingredients,  is 
Qiliy  absorbed.  This  can  scarcely  be  the  chlorine;  for  the  che- 
mical af&nities  of  that  element  are  so  powerful,  that  it  could  not 
MoaiQ  long  enough  in  the  prima?  viae,  or  in  contact  with  the 
Mes  through  which  it  must  pass,  without  satisfying  those  affini- 
^  by  union  with  some  other  body  elementary  or  compound, 
ihy  it  not  be,  that  the  new  compound  noticed  by  M.  Baudrimont, 
*  one  or  both  of  those  which  offered  themselves  to  Gay-Lussac's 
^B>6irch,  are  capable  of  absorption,  and  of  producing  all  the  pecu- 
'V effects  of  the  medicine  upon  the  blood,  and  upon  the  tissues  to 
'Jiich  they  are  conveyed  by  the  blood. 

An  evidence  of  this  action  through  the  circulation  is  presented 
^  Ae  increased  secretion  of  bile,  causing  not  unfrequently  bilious 
^nations  from  the  bowels,  and  in  the  fact  that  this  occurrence 
^  place  as  well  from  the  external  as  from  the  internal  use  of 
^  medicine,  proving  that  it  is  not  merely  an  irritation  propagated 
te  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  through  the  gall-ducts  to  the 
^.  Another  evidence  of  the  same  kind  is  the  occasional  saliva- 
^and  sore  mouth  which  follow  the*use  of  the  medicine,  whether 
sallowed  or  applied  to  the  skin;  effects,  to  the  reality  of  which, 
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thoagh  they  are  by  no  means  oonstant,  I  can  myself  bear  witness. 
Further  proofs  are  cfSGsred  by  the  therapentical  influence  of  the  me- 
dicine in  correcting  fetid  breath,  and  modifying  the  urinal'y  secre- 
tipn  so  as  to  prevent  the  elimination  of  oxalate  of  lime.  It  probably 
acts,  in  both  of  these  instances,  by  decomposing  and  destroying  sub- 
stances in  the  blood  which  cause  these  morbid  phenomena,  while 
tt  leaves  the  normal  constitution  of  that  fluid  unaffected. 

It  is  in  vain  to  speculate  upon  the  precise  method  in  which  these 
purifying  eflfects  are  produced.  We  have  not  yet  light  enough  to 
justify  even  an  attempt  to  form  an  explanatory  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  though  we  may  reasonably  appeal  to  facts  for  proof  of  the 
reality  of  the  effects  referred  to. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Like  the  mineral  acids  generally,  the 
nitromuriatic  may  often  be  used  advantageously  in  general  debility 
with  enfeebled  digestion.  For  the  special  affections  in  which  it 
may  be  thus  employed  as  a  tonic  to  the  digestive  organs,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  therapeutic  applications  of  sulphuric  acid.  (See 
pagt  361.)  The  condition  under  which,  in  these  affections,  it  may 
be  employed  preferably  to  other  acids,  is  when,  with  the  general 
debility,  and  that  of  the  stomach  in  particular,  there  is  conjoined  a 
torpid  condition  of  the  liver,  as  evinced  by  the  want  of  bile  or  its 
deficiency  in  the  feces.  In  Other  respects,  acting  in  these  cases 
probably  through  the  excess  of  the  nitric  acid  it  contains,  it  is 
identical  in  its  effects  with  that  remedy  separately  administered. 

I  am  much  in  the  habit  of  using  nitromuriatic  acid  in  certain 
oases  of  diarrhoea^  chronic  enteritis,  and  dysentery,  and  find  it  occn- 
aionally  extremely  useful.  The  disease,  after  lingering  long  under 
various  "treatment,  speedily  begins  to  amend,  and  goes  on  regularly 
to  convalescence,  under  the  use  of  the  remedy,  which  I  generally 
give  combined  with  an  opiate.  That  the  result  is  not  due  excln- 
eively  to  the  latter,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  given 
previously,  and  in  other  forms  of  combination,  without  any  cura- 
tive effect.  The  cases  referred  to  are  unattended  with  fever  or 
heat  of  skin,  and  are  characterized  by  a  relaxed  condition  of  the 
system,  and  apparently  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  appears  to 
indicate  a  tonic  treatment  I  am  disposed  to  think,  however,  that 
the  remedy  operates,  in  these  cases,  not  only  as  a  tonic,  but  also  by 
an  alterative  influence  on  the  mucous  surface,  and  perhaps  upon 
the  blood,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  understood. 

The  applicability  of  nitromuriatic  acid  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases  of  tlie  liver  was  a  beautiful  discovery  of  Dr.  N.  Scott,  of  Bom- 
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ly.  Tfaat  practitioner,  having  obtained  very 'beneficial  effects 
:>iii  nitric  acid  in  hepatic  affections^  and  made  known  the  results 
his  treatment,  and  being  surprised  at  a  want  of  coincidence  in 
e  experience  of  other  practitioners  with  nis  own,  was  led  to  make 
irticular  inquiries  into  the  cause.  He  found  that  the  nitre,  out  of 
hich  the  acid  employed  by  him  in  India  was  prepared,  contained 
considerable  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  consequently 
ijQlded  muriatic  acid  along  with  the  nitric;  so  that  in  fact  he  had 
leen  using  nitromuriatic  acid  in  his  cases;  and  not  the  pure  nitric 
Xo  was,  therefore,  induced  to  try  the  compound  acid,  and  found  his 
sonjecture  verified  by  the  result. 

Nitromuriatic  acid  appears  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  secretory 
function  of  the  liver,  and  as  an  alterative  in  its  morbid  conditions, 
very  much  in  the  manner  of  mercury,  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 
It  differs  from  that  remedy  in  being  wholly  inapplicable  to  acute 
inflammatory  affections,  or  high  vascular  irritation,  with  active  con- 
gestion of  the  organ.  But  when  the  secretory  functum  is  deficient^  or 
^Uy  suspended  in  consequence  of  mere  torpor  or  debility  of  the  gland, 
oitromuriatic  acid  acts  often  yerj  advantageously;  and  if,  with  this 
condition  of  the  liver,  there  are  conjoined  considerable  general 
debility,  an  anemic  or  otherwise  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  and 
depression  of  the  digestive  function,'  it  should  even  be  preferred  to 
uie  mercurials,  as  it  tends  to  repair,  instead  of  aggravating,  as  the 
wer  remedies  too  often  do,  the  coincident  affections.  In  chronic 
^fl^mmation  of  the  litter,  also,  the  remedy  is  peculiarly  useful,  under 
w  same  circumstances.  In  cases,  moreover,  in  which  mercury  has 
oeen  tried  without  satisfactory  results,  or  insurmountable  prejudice 
^^ists  against  it,  or  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  forbids  its  use,  nitro- 
muriatic acid  should  be  resorted  to  as  the  best  substitute.  In  the 
^^^^trative  stage  of  acute  hepatitis,  the  same  remark  is  applicable, 
vf  coarse,  in  the  jaundice,  dropsical  affections,  and  general  cachectic 
^  of  system,  so  often  associated  with,  and  in  great  measure  de- 
P^ent  on  hepatic  disease,  much  good  may  be  expected  from  the 
'"*^y,  properly  employed,  and  sufficiently  long  continued.  One 
P'^cal  remark  is  applicable  in  all  these  cases;  namely,  that  nitro- 
•^ic  acid  and  mercury,  however  apparently  coindicated,  should 
^er  be  administered  together,  at  least  with  any  quantity  of  the 
"^tiarial  larger  than  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain;  for  there  is  dan- 
s'^ of  the  production  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and,  consequently,  of 
^1  the  mischief  which  that  poison  is  capable  of  producing.  I  have 
'^n  informed,  on  what  I  deemed  sufficient  authority,  of  a  case  of 
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death  which  speigdily  followed  the  joint  exhibition  of  nitromuriat 
acid  and  calomel,  with  violent  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowel 
vomiting,  purging,  &c. 

As  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  nitromuriatic  acid  may  be  used  a( 
vantageously  in  depraved  states  of  health,  attended  with  ulceratix 
affections  of  t/ie  sJcirif  or  certain  eruptions,  as  ecthyma^  ntpia^  porriff 
&c.;  in  the  purulent  infection  consequent  on  the  absorption  of  d« 
graded  and  disintegrated  pus,  and  in  the  somewhat  similar  conditio 
of  the  system  in  gangrene.  In  all  these  cases,  it  probably  acts  joint! 
by  the  tonic  influence  of  its  acid  ingredient  on  digestion,  and  tb 
general  alterative  influence  of  the  portion  absorbed. 

In  the  oxalic  lithiasis  it  is  certainly  an  admirable  remedy.  Sug- 
gested flrst,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Dr.  Bird,  of  London,  instead  of 
the  nitric  acid  recommended  by  Dr.  Prout,  it  has  come  into  geoenl 
use,  and  certainly  often  produces  the  happiest  results.  I  have  re- 
peatedly used  it  in  cases  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  oxalate 
of  lime  in  the  urine;  and,  I  believe,  in  no  instance  have  known  it 
to  fail  in  correcting,  or  much  diminishing  that  symptom;  while, at 
Jthe  same  time,  the  constitutional  symptoms  have  undergone  a  simi- 
lar amelioration. 

There  is  a  special  morbid  condition,  which  I  have  occasionally 
met  with,  and  have  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  combating, 
by  means  of  this  remedy,  with  the  happiest  success.  I  do  not  kno^ 
that  I  can  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  this  condition  to  the  reader 
but  it  is  sufficiently  well  characterized  to  my  own  observation 
There  is  a  failure  of  the  appetite,  a  slight  fur  upon  the  tongae 
which,  however,  remains  moist,  a  tendency  to  constipation,  a  cool 
moist,  and  relaxed  surface,  and  a  pulse  rather  feebler,  perhaps,  thai 
in  health,  sometimes  a  little  accelerated,  but  not  strikingly  abnorma 
in  any  way.  With  these  symptoms  are  frequently  conjoined  ai 
offensive  breath,  general  languor,  and  a  remarkable  and  apparent!; 
causeless  depression  of  spirits,  with  perverted  feeling,  sometime 
almost  approaching  insanity.  I  have  attributed  this  condition  t 
a  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  dependent  probably  on  defectif 
digestion  and  assimilation.  It  may  continue  for  weeks  withou 
abatement;  but,  under  the  use  of  nitromuriatic  acid,  begins  to  in 
prove  in  a  few  days,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  yields  entirelj 
Since  the  practice  of  chemical  and  microscopical  investigation  o 
the  urine  has  come  into  vogue,  circumstances  have  prevented  ok 
from  investigating  the  state  of  this  secretion  in  the  afiGbction,  and  I 
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cannot  say  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  any  special  connexion  bfe- 
tween  it  and  the  state  of  the  system. 

Admmisiraiion,    The  dose  of  the  acid  is  from  two  to  ten  drops, 
according  to  its  strength.     About  five  drops  is  a  medium  dose, 
-which  may  be  given  in  from  two  to  four  fluidounces  of  sweeteued 
water,  and  repeated  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 
As  the  medicine^  in  large  doses,  is  apt  to  induce  colicky  pains,  it  is 
best  to  begin  with  a  small  dose,  and  increase  till  it  evinces  sonae 
sign  of  acting.    The  same  caution  should  be  observed  as  with  the 
othier  acids,  to  guard  the  teeth  against  injury.     Care  should  be 
taken,  in  opening  the  bottle  in  which  the  acid  may  be  contained,  to 
avoid  exposing  the  face  to  the  jet  of  gaseous  vapour,  which  some- 
limes  suddenly  escapes,  especially  when  the  bottle  has  been  kept  in 
a  warm  place,  and  which  may  endanger  the  eyes,  if  not  guarded. 
When  the  patient,  or  a  nurse,  mixes  the  acids,  particular  direction 
should  be  given  that  they  should  not  be  dropped  into  water  before 
they  have  been  mingled,  and  full  time  has  been  allowed  for  mutual 
reaction.    In  fact,  it  is  best  that  the  mixture  should  be  made  by 
the  apothecary,  and,  after  suflScient  reaction  has  taken  place,  should 
lie  diluted  before  being  dispensed.    I  frequently  thus  prescribe  the 
remedy,  directing  it  to  be  diluted  with  camphor  water,  in  such  pro- 
portion that  a  tablespoonful  of  the  preparation  shall  constitute  a 
^086,  to  be  afterwards  further  diluted  by  the  patient.    To  this 
mixture  a  portion  of  laudanum  may  be  added,  whenever  indicated. 
The  incompatibks  are  so  numerous,  that  the  safest  plan  is  to  give 
the  acid  without  other  accompaniments  than  those  just  mentioned. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  effects  of  the  medicine  on  the  liver,  it  has 
^n  thought  that  its  external  use  is  scarcely  less  efficient  than  the 
internal.    At  least,  the  two  methods  may  often  be  advantageously 
^i^joined;  or  the  outward  application  may  be  resorted  to* when  the 
Diedicine  operates  oflFensively  on  the  alimentary  canal.    It  may  be 
employed  outwardly  in  the  form  of  a  lotion,  footbath,  or  full  bath, 
^or  the  purpose  first  mentioned,  it  may  be  added  to  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  fluidrachms  to  a  pint,  and  applied  by  means  of  a 
sponge.    In  pediluvium,  from  one  to  two  fluidounces  may  be  used 
^     to  the  gallon  of  water ;  for  a  bath,  about  one  fluidounce  to  the 
^    same  quantity.    Both  the  bath  and  footbath  should  be  at  the  tem- 
l       perature  of  about  96°  F.,  and  should  be  prepared  in  wooden  ves- 
sels. The  application  may  be  continued  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes, 
^f  till  a  tingling  or  pricking  sensation  begins  to  be  felt  in  the  skin. 
*t  may  be  repeated  daily,  or  twice  a  day. 
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V.   PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

ACIDUM  PHOSPHORICtJM. 

Origin.  This  acid  was  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  li 
century.  A  solution  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Diluted  Phosphn 
Acid  (AciDUM  Phosphoricum  Dilutum,  L(md\  has  been  adopt 
as  officinal  by  the  London  College.  This  is  prepared,  accordingi 
the  directions  of  the  college,  by  carefully  heating  together  pbd 
phorus,  nitric  acid,  and  water.  The  phosphorns  is  oxidised  id 
converted  into  phosphoric  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid 
and,  having  been  obtained  in  a  somewhat  concentrated  liquid  ton 
is  afterwards  diluted  with  water  to  the  officinal  strength.  Itiqx 
cific  gravity,  as  recognized  by  the  college,  is  l.OGl. 

Properiies.  In  this  state  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  without  sad 
extremely  sour,  and  possessed  of  strong  acid  properties.  Thong 
much  less  corrosive,  even  in  a  concentrated  state,  than  sulphori 
acid,  it  is  yet  capable,  in  that  state,  of  destroying  life.  Orfilt  bi 
seen  fatal  gastritis  produced  in  a  dog  by  30  grains  of  it  dis8ol?e 
in  a  very  little  water. 

Medical  Uses.  As  a  medicine,  it  has  been  more  used  on  the  coi 
tinent  of  Europe,  particularly  Germany,  than  either  in  Great  Britii 
or  this  country.  Having  never  prescribed  it,  or  seen  it  prescribe 
I  am  not  entitled  to  give  an  authoritative  opinion  upon  its  prope 
ties  or  value  as  a  medicine;  but,  from  all  that  has  been  written  ope 
the  subject,  though  some  writers  claim  for  it  special  and  extraorc 
nary  virtues,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  i 
sembles  the  other  acids  in  its  effects,  and  can  do  little  more  Uu 
they.  It4s  thought  especially  to  resemble  sulphuric  acid  in  ioi 
virtues,  and,  though  not  so  energetic,  has  the  advantage  that : 
taste  is  somewhat  more  agreeable,  and  its  tendency  to  produce  gi 
trie  and  intestinal  irritation  less.  It  may,  therefore,  be  employed 
promote  the  appetite  and  invigorate  digestion  in  debilitated  stil 
of  the  system.  Scrofulous  affections,  passive  hemorrhages,  col 
quative  sweats,  excessive  suppuration,  low  febrile  diseases,  caries* 
the  bones,  ulcerous  and  eruptive  affections  with  depraved  biooi 
are  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  recommended,  and  in  whtoh  il 
tonic  properties  may  have  rendered  it  useful;  Its  property  of  & 
solving  phosphate  of  lime  out  of  the  body  has  led  to  its  emplo] 
ment  in  ossification  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  in  cases ( 
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phospbatic  deposits  in  the  urine,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  dissolre 
the  abnormal  bojtiy  matter,  and  calculous  formations  within  the 
body.    In  the  urinary  affection,  it  may  operate  beneficially  in  the 
same  manner  as  sulphuric  acid.    It  has  been  supposed  to  possess 
the  power  of.  greatly  reducing  vital  irritability,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed, in  reference  to  this  property,  in  hysteria  and  convulsive 
disorders.    On  the  contrary,  from  an  imagined  excitant  influence 
over  the  generative  organs,  it  has  been  used  in  impotence  in  males. 
As  a  local  application,  it  has  been  especially  recommended  in 
caries,  in  which  it  corrects  the  fetor,  dissolves  and  aids  in  the 
separation  of  the  dead  portions  of  bone,  and  otherwise  favours  the 
healing  process.     It  is  said  also  to  have  proved  beneficial  in 
ofGsnsive  cancerous  ulcers.  ^ 

The  doee  for  internal  use  is  from  ten  minims  to  a  fluidrachtq, 
which  should  be  given  largely  diluted  with  water.  For  external 
use,  the  officinal  acid  may  be  diluted  with  nine  or  ten  times  its  bulk 
of  water. 

CARBONIC  ACID  WATER. 

AQUA  ACIDI  CARBONICI.  U.S. 

iSyn.  Artifioial  Seltzer  Water. — Artificial  Mineral  Water. 

PreparatiovL  Carbonic  acid  water  is  prepared,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  by  forcing  into  water  five  times  its  bulk  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  obtained  by  the  reaction  between  marble  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Water  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  and  at  ordinary 

^peratures,  absorbs  about  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas^ 

and  may  be  made  to  take  up  any  additional  quantity  that  may  be 

'Quired  by  increasing  the  pressure;  the  quantity  absorbed  being 

directly  proportionate  to  the  augmentation  of  the  pressure.  Thus,  if 

^k  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  it  will  absorb  its  own  volume,  with 

*  Pleasure  double  that  of  the  air  it  will  absorb  two  volumes,  with 

triple  the  pressure  three  volumes,  &c.  As  kept  in  the  -shops,  the  solu* 

tion  lias  not  always  the  officinal  strength ;  being  sometimes  stronger 

^^i  sometimes  weaker.  I  am  told  that  the  preparation  generally  kept 

^y  the  druggists  of  Philadelphia  contains  about  seven  or  eight 

^nies  its  bulk  of  £he  acid  gas.    This  statement,  however,  applies 

^'ily  to  the  water  first  drawn  from  the  fountains;  as,  being  driven 

^t  by  the  pressure  of  its  own  escaped  air,  it  gradually  becomes 

Weaker  as  the  fountain  is  exhausted,  and  towards  the  close  must 
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be  much  more  so  than  at  first.    The  colder  it  is,  the  more  gas  is 
capable  of  containing.    To  maintain  its  proper  strength,  it  must 
kept  under  steady  pressure ;  and  hence  the  best  plan  is  to  have 
bottled  by  the  manufacturer ;  in  which  case,  it  retains  an  equal 
strenjgth  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  if  well  secured. 

Properties  and  Impurities,  Carbonic  acid  water  is  an  efiferyescin 
sparkling,  colourless  liquid,  of  an  acidulous,  pungent,  agreeabi 
taste;  oflen  producing,  when  swallowed,  considerable  irritation ii 
the  fauces.    It  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  precipitates  lime-water. 

From  the  mode  in  which  it  is  prepared  and  kept,  it  is  liable  t< 
two  impurities,  which  very  much  interfere  with  its  benefida 
operation.  Not  unfrequently  the  fountains  or  reservoirs  oontainins 
it,  ar^  furnished  with  a  leaden  tube  of  exit,  so  that  a  portion  o 
the  water,  drawn  at  any  one  time,  must  have  been  for  a  longer  oi 
shorter  period  in  contact  with  lead,  and  is  liable  to  be  more  or  lea 
impregnated  with  the  carbonate  of  that  metal.  Should  it  be  fre 
quently  drawn,  there  will  be  no  appreciable  quantity  of  the  salt  o 
lead ;  but  if  not,  the  impregnation  may  be  considerable.  The  wate 
which  has  remained  over  night  in  the  exit  pipe  often  contains  it 
and  I  have  known  of  two  instances  of  colica  pictonum  induced  b; 
the  habit  of  drinking  every  morning  the  first  draught  of  the  wate 
from  the  fountain. 

Another  impregnation  is  copper,  derived  from  the  fountain,  whic 
is  usually  made  of  that  metal.  The  copper  fountains  are,  it  is  tro< 
tinned  in  the  interior;  but  the  process  is  not  always  well  performed 
or  the  tin  coating  is  worn  off  in  spots;  and  thus  it  very  frequent! 
happens  that  more  or  less  copper  is  dissolved.  Sometimes  the  soli 
lion  is  so  strong  as  to  be  obvious  to  the  taste. 

It  is  highly  important,  for  medical  purposes,  that  the  waW 
should  be  quite  free  from  these  impurities.  Their  presence  mi 
easily  be  detected.  If  lead  is  contained  in  the  preparation,  it  wi 
be  evinced  by  the  production  of  a  dark  discoloration  on  the  add 
tion  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia;  if  copper,  by  a  brown  precip 
tate  with  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium.  This  latter  test  is  so  delicate 
that  one  part  of  copper,  dissolved  in  56,000  parts  of  the  water,  fflSJ 
be  detected  by  the  reddish  tinge  it  produces. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  Carbonic  acid  is  locally  irritant.  Tto 
is  perceived  on  attempting  to  inspire  the  pure  gas,  when  a  strMf 
irritant  impression  is  felt  in  the  throat  and  air-passages,  so  stroogi 
indeed,  that  the  glottis  closes  spasmodically,  and  refuses  to  admit 
it  unless  diluted.    Applied  to  the  skin  for  a  short  time,  it  produoei 
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a  feeling  of  warmth  and  tingling  or  prickling,  sometimes  positively 
painfal.  When  the  strongly  impregnated  liquid  is  swallowed,  it  is 
oflen  80  irritant  to  the  fauces,  as  with  some  persons  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  take  a  large  draught  of  it  without  interruption. 
It  exercises  a  similar  excitant  influence  on  the  stomach  itself,  and 
this  is  probably  the  main  cause  of  its  medicinal  effects.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  gentle  gastric  stimulant,  operating  in  a  manner  more 
analogous  to  that  of  the  milder  aromatics  than  of  any  other  medi- 
cines. It  is  said  to  be  refrigerant,  and  to  excite  perspiration  and 
dinresis.  Bat  I  believe  it  owes  these  effects  to  the  water  with  which 
it  is  taken;  and  one  of  its  advantages  is  that,  by  the  gentle  stimula- 
tion of  the  acid,  it  prevents  injurious  effects  from  the  large  draughts 
of  verv  cold  water  swallowed  with  it.  I  do  not  think  that  of  itself 
it  is  either  stimulant  to  the  secretions,  or  in  any  degree  sedative. 
It  is  probably  not  absorbed  into  the  circulation  as  carbonic  acid 
fromthe  alimentary  canal,  for  the  tendencies  of  the  blood  are  every- 
where to  give  out  rather  than  to  take  in  that  substance. 

The  gently  stimulant  action  of  carbonic  acid  water  renders  it 
^ful  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia  and  other  states  of  gastric  debi- 
lity, if  not  used  so  largely  and  so  frequently,  as  on  the  one  hand 
to  prodace  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  on  the  other  to  ex- 
haust its  excitability.  The  dyspeptic  patient  will  find  advantage 
in  taking  a  moderate  draught  of  it  twice  a  day.  Another  great 
•^vantage  is  the  one,  already  referred  to,  of  obviating  too  great  a 
depressing  effect  from  cold  water,  and  of  rendering  it  acceptable  to 
the  stomach,  when  it  might  otherwise  prove  oppressive,  possibly 
«scite  gastric  spasm,  or  be  rejected.  Hence,  when  heated  and  per- 
spiring, we  may  much  more  safely  take  a  draught  of  cold  carbonic 
^  water,  than  an  equal  amount  of  equally  cold  water  not  simi- 
'^ly  protected.  Hence,  too,  in  febrile  diseases,  carbonic  acid  water 
^7  cold  may  be  given  happily  as  a  refreshing  and  refrigerating 
^nk,  when  cold  water  in  the  same  quantity  might  oppress  the 
s^oniach.  It  thus,  too,  enables  the  liquid  to  act  as  a  diluent,  and, 
'^y  entrance  into  the  circulation,  and  passing  off  with  the  secretions, 
^  i^lieve  febrile  excitement. 

But  the  most  useful  remedial  efiect  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  relief 
^  nausea  and  vomiting.  There  are  few  means  more  efficient  for 
^is  purpose,  when  the  nausea  is  not  dependent  on  positive  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach.  It  is  one  of  our  very  best  resources  in  the 
^titable  stomach  of  fevers.  More  frequently,  perhaps,  the  effect  of 
Carbonic  acid,  under  these  circumstances,  is  obtained  through  the 
VOL.  I.— 25 
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medium  of  the  effervescing  draught;  because  there  is  usually 
the  same  time,  an  indication  for  the  diaphoretic  and  refriger 
influence  of  the  citrate  of  potassa.  But  the  carbonic  acid  wate; 
also  much  used,  and  is  very  efficient.  The  best  method  of  empl 
ing  it  is  to  have  a  number  of  small  bottles,  each  containing  ab 
two  fluidounces,  filled  with  the  liquid,  then  well  closed,  and  k 
in  ice-cold  water.  The  contents  of  one  of  these  may  be  taken, 
wanted,  every  half  hour,  every  hour,  or  less  frequently;  and 
preparation  remains  unimpaired ;  while,  if  the  liquid  is  used  in  m 
cessive  draughts  from  one  large  bottle,  the  strength  of  it  becom 
exhausted  before  the  bottle  is  emptied.  It  is  not  only  the  nausea 
febrile  disease  that  may  be  thus  treated ;  but  that  also  of  cholei 
morbus,  cholera  infantum,  and  all  other  disorders  in  wliich  A 
affection  is  properly  gastric,  and  not  positively  inflammatory. 

As  a  vehicle  for  laxative,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic  medicines,  i 
order  to  obviate  any  nauseating  effect  from  them,  and  to  rendi 
them  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  carbonic  acid  is  much  used.  It 
an  excellent  menstruum  for  sulphate  of  magnesia,  citrate  of  magned 
or  any  other  of  the  more  soluble  saline  cathartics,  of  the  citrates  • 
potassa  and  ammonia  as  diaphoretics,  and  of  the  alkaline  carbonit 
as  diuretics  and  antilithics.  It  is  also  sometimes  useful  as  a  solve 
for  substances  not  soluble  in  water  alone.  The  carbonate  of  in 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  are  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  ci 
bonic  acid  water,  which  thus  offers  the  means  of  agreeably  admi 
istering  these  substances  in  solution. 

The  dose  of  the  preparation  is  not  precise.  The  patient  may, 
general,  be  left  to  his  own  discretion ;  but  it  is  best  on  the  whole 
give  it  in  small  quantities,  as  of  a  wineglassful,  repeated  frequent 
than  very  largely  at  once.  Seldom  more  than  from  four  to  eig 
fluidounces  should  be  taken  at  one  draught.  It  is  often  adviaal 
to  flavour  it  with  some  agreeable  syrup;  as,  in  febrile  cases,  wi 
lemon  syrup,  and  in  dyspepsia  with  ginger  syrup;  but  in  naof 
and  vomiting,  it  is  usually  more  effective  when  taken  alone. 

Considerable  use  has  been  made  of  carbonic  acid  topically  ai 
gently  stimulant  agent.  Applied  by  means  of  a  stream  of  thegi 
or  a  fermenting  poultice,  or  of  cloths  wet  with  the  solution,  i 
has  been  used  advantageously  in  cancerous,  sloughing,  and  odtf 
ill-conditioned  ulcers,  of  which  it  relieves  the  pain,  improves  tb 
secretions,  and  checks  the  gangrenous  tendency.  The  gas  hasbaei 
injected  into  the  rectum,  and  thrown  up  the  vagina,  with  assert 
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advantage,   in  painful    ulceratire  affections,  and,  by  the  latter 
method,  has  been  employed  as  a  remedy  in  dysmenorrhoea.    In 
obstinate  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  a  stream  of  the  gas  has  been 
directed  upon  the  inflamed  membrane  with  supposed  benefit. 
Many  natural  mineral  waters  contain  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 

adds  greatly  to  their  usefulness,  by  rendering  them  more  palatable, 

and  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach. 


2.  Mineral  Tonics  acting  on  the  System  generally^  through 

its  Vital  Properties, 

It  is  at  present  no  longer  doubted  that  the  medicines  belonging 
to  this  subdivision  enter  the  circulation,  and  thus  come  into  con- 
ticiwith  all  the  tissues.  They  operate  primarily  on  the  alimentary 
muooas  metnbrane,  in  a  manner  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
BUDeral  acids;  that  is,  they  moderately  stimulate  or  excite  the 
function  of  the  membrane,  or,  in  other  words,  act  as  tonics.  But 
they  are  all,  moreover,  somewhat  astringent,  causing  a  contraction 
rf the  tissues,  like  alum  or  acetate  of  lead,  though  in  a  less  degree; 
fcra  very  energetic  contraction  would  interfere  with  the  functions 
of  the  membrane,  and  thus  prevent  the  proper  tonic  effect.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  they  operate,  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous, 
'ipon  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  which  they  reach  through  the 
Uood.  Producing  a  slight  increase  of  the  vital  cohesion  of  the 
ttolecoles  of  the  tissues,  they  give  them  greater  power,  while,  by 
>  gentle  excitation,  they  call  this  power  into  a  somewhat  higher 
^rcise.  But,  while  thus  generally  tonic  and  astringent,  they  are 
^>^K)8ed  to  act  more  especially  upon  the  nervous  centres;  or,  to 
'P^  more  precisely,  the  organized  nervous  substance  of  these 
ttotres  seems  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  be  impressed  by  them, 
^  to  take  on,  under  their  influence,  a  condition  of  greater  firmness 
^  compactness,  which  enables  them,  if  previously  weakened,  to 
Perform  their  proper  function  more  efficiently.  Here  we  have  the 
'^t  of  one  of  the  most  important  therapeutic  effects  of  this  set 
^tonics;  that,  namely,  of  controlling  the  irritability  of  the  nervous 
^^^otreS)  and  thus  obviating  various  nervous  disorders,  and  especially 
ii^Qacttlar  spasm.  From  their  influence  in  this  way,  they  have  not 
Qofrequently  been  considered  as  antispasmodic,  and  been  so  deno^ 
'^unated.  Spasm,  as  well  as  most  other  irregular  nervous  pheno- 
^oa,  depends  upon  a  disturbance  in  the  nervous  centres,  produced 
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generally  from  some  source  extraneous  to  themselves.  The  o 
movable  or  excitable  these  centres  are,  the  more  liable  will  thej 
to  give  rise  to  these  irregular  phenomena  under  irritating  ii 
ence.  Now  the  tonics  here  referred  to,  by  increasing  the  i 
cohesion  of  their  molecules,  and  rendering  their  structure  fin 
enable  them  better  to  resist  disturbing  causes;  at  the  same  t 
supporting  due  action  in  them  by  a  gentle  stimulation.  The  ' 
ordered  phenomena  cease ;  and,  by  a  sufficient  persistence  in 
use  of  the  remedy,  the  centres  may  acquire  a  permanent  capac 
of  resistance,  which  may  lead  to  a  permanent  cure.  Hence  it  is 
the  various  nervous  diseases,  such  as  hysteria,  chorea,  and  epilep 
that  these  tonics  have  acquired  the  highest  reputation,  and  i 
most  extensively  used.  Some  suppose  that  they  act  by  enteri: 
into  chemical  combination  with  the  constituents  of  the  tissue,  ai 
thus  forming  a  part  of  the  organization  itself;  and  that  their  e0h 
are  to  be  explained  by  the  new  qualities  which  the  tissues  acqiii 
through  this  change  of  structure.  They  support  this  opinion  1 
the  fact,  that  the  metallic  ingredient  of  these  medicines  is  foand 
the  very  substance  of  the  organs,  from  which  it  can  be  sepant 
after  death,  supposing  the  patient  to  have  died  while  under  tlu 
influence.  But  this  is  no  proof  whatever,  and  scarcely  even, 
any  degree,  confirmatory  of  the  notion  of  a  chemical  union.  Tl 
metal  may  be  in  the  capillaries  of  the  organ ;  it  may  be  deposift 
in  the  very  substance  of  the  tissue;  it  may  even  be  there  combini 
with  some  organic  principle  derived  from  the  blood  or  from  tl 
tissue;  but  even  admitting  all  this,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
chemically  combined  with  the  constituents  of  the  tissue  in  the 
organized  state;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  foreign  bod 
thus  thrust  into  the  constitution  of  the  nucleus  or  cell,  which  pc 
forms  the  office  of  the  tissue,  would  enable  it  to  perform  that  oft 
more  effectively.  We  may  conceive  that  a  metallic  substance  wi 
possibly  enter  into  such  a  union ;  but  it  would  be  to  impair,  not' 
improve  the  function ;  it  would  be  to  produce  the  .effects  of 
poison,  and  not  those  of  a  remedy.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improW 
that  some  metallic  poisons  operate  in  this  way ;  but  more  positii 
proof  must  be  adduced,  before  we  can  admit  that  medicines  p" 
duce  their  curative  effect  through  such  a  combination,  and  op 
cially  medicines  whose  immediate  operation  is  to  improve  and  < 
iinvigorate. 
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I.  SILVER. 

ARGENTUM.  U.S^  Lond^  Ed^  Dub. 

Metallic  silver  is  quite  inert^  and  may  lie  for  a  long  time  in  the 
alimentary  canal  without  sensible  effect.  It  is  only  in  chemical 
combination  that  it  becomes  efficient.  As  all  the  constitutional 
effects  of  its  preparations  can  be  obtained  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
Bitrate,  and  as  this  is  generally  preferred  in  practice,  it  may  conve- 
niently represent  the  metal  in  its  relations  to  the  system  at  large; 
and  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say,  in  reference  to  tb^  operation  and 
^868  of  silver  as  a  medicine,  may  be  included  in  oi^r  consideration 
of  that  salt.  Afterwards,  nothing  need  be  noticed,  in  ^relation  to  the 
other  preparations,  except  what  may  be  peculiar  to  theip  severally. 

TITRATE  OP  SILVER.  —  Argenti  NiTBAS.  i7.  &,  iowrf., 
-Bi. — Lunar  Caustic, 

Origin.  This  salt  has  been  known  since  the  times  of  Geber,  who 
^^Kribed  the  mode  of  preparing  it.  I  propose  to  treat  of  it,  in  this 
phoe,  solely  in  reference  to  its  internal  use.  As  an  external  remedy, 
it  is  among  the  most  valuable;  but  the  consideration  of  it,  in  this 
oapacity,  belongs  to  another  part  of  the  work.  (See  Escharotics.)  It 
■  kept  in  two  forms;  one,  that  of  cylindrical  sticks,  adapted  for 
topical  use,  and  frequently  called  lunar  caustic;  the  second,  that 
of  crystals,  which  are  preferred  when  the  medicine  is  ta  be  given 
internaHy.    It  is  to  the  latter  that  the  following  remarks  apply. 

The  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  arc  prepared  by  dissolving  silver 
'tt  Bitric  acid  with  a  little  water,  and  then  evaporating,  so  that  crys- 
Wiztiion  may  take  place  upon  the  cooling  of  the  liquid.  They 
MOold  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles,  from  the  interior  of  which 
•^ything  organic  should  be  excluded. 

Oomposition.  Crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  consists  of  one  equiva- 
*^t  of  nitric  acid  and  one  of  protoxide  of  silver,  without  water  of 
^"yaWlization. 

Properties.  The  crystals  are  colourless,  transparent,  and  in  the 
ftnn  of  rhomboidal  plates.  They  are  inodorous,  but  of  a  strong, 
*^ter,  metallic,  peculiar,  extremely  disagreeable,  and  adhesive  taste, 
''•ater  and  alcohol  dissolve  them  freely,  especially  the  former, 
^tuch  takes  up  its  own  weight  of  the  salt.  At  a  moderate  heat 
'^ey  melt,  and  at  a  strong  heat  are  decomposed.  In  contact  with 
^e  smallest  portion  of  organic  matter,  they  blacken  on  exposure 
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to  light;  but  remain  unchanged,  even  by  the  sun's  rays,  in 
entire  absence  of  such  matter.  Their  solution  in  pure  disti 
water  is  similarly  unaffected  by  sunlight,  unless  organic  matte 
present,  in  which  case  it  is  darkened.  The  change  of  colon 
owing  to  a  partial  reduction  of  the  silver. 

Incompatibles.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed,  with  the  for 
tion  of  insoluble  products,  or  such  as  are  but  slightly  soluble, 
the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  their  carbonates,  and  soap;  by  i 
phuric,  muriatic,  hydriodic,  phosphoric,  hydrosulphuric,  and  I 
taric  acids,  and  all  the  soluble  salts  formed  by  the  reaction  of  tb 
acids  with  salifiable  bases,  consequently  by  the  soluble  sulpbat 
muriates,  phosphates,  tartrates,  chlorides,  iodides,  and  sulphore 
and  by  astringent  vegetable  infusions,  in  consequence  of  their  t 
nic  acid.  With  albumen  and  fibrin  it  unites,  forming  coroponi 
insoluble  in  water;  but  it  is  a  fact  of  some  importance,  in  exphi 
tion  of  the  operation  of  the  salt  on  the  system,  that  the  albamio 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  thus  formed  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  iO 
men.  Of  like  significance  is  also  the  fact,  that  the  insoluble  chlor 
of  silver,  which  is  found  whenever  the  nitrate  comes  into  cent 
with  muriatic  acid  or  a  soluble  chloride,  is  rendered  soluble  by 
excess  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  potassium.* 

In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  substances  which  deoo 
pose  the  nitrate,  or  combine  with  it,  and  the  constant  presence 
the  stomach  of  one  or  more  of  these  substances,  especially  albam 
muriatic  acid,  or  a  chloride,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  can  k 
retain  its  integrity  afler  having  been  swallowed;  though  it  may 
so  sufficiently  long  to  exert  a  direct  influenC'C  on  the  mncoos  oo 
That  it  should  enter  the  small  intestines  as  nitrate  of  silver,  appfl 
to  me  to  be  clearly  impossible,  unless  it  be  so  incorporated  fi 
other  substances  in  the  form  of  pill,  that,  in  this  shape,  it  may  p 
through  the  stomach  before  the  pill  is  broken  up,  and  its  int»* 
exposed  to  the  reagents  there  existing. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Locally,  nitrate  of  silver  is  powerfd 
irritant,  and,  in  a  concentrated  state,  acts  as  an  eschafotio  by  ooi 
bining  with  the  albuminous  matters  of  the  tissues,  and  thos  diic 

*  Some  donbt  is  thrown  npon  the  uniform  occurrence  of  the  ohemicilni^ 
here  referred  to,  bj  an  experiment  of  Professor  Procter,  performed  at  my  n4^ 
A  drop  of  solntion  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  made  to  fall  into  a  aolation  of  diM 
of  sodium,  and  produced  a  precipitate  ;  yet,  after  long  contact  of  this  ^nti^ 
with  the  supernatant  solution,  the  latter,  when  filtered  off,  gare  no  eTidenet^fl 
presence  of  silver  when  applied  to  bright  copper,  and  touched  with  bright  iroi;  > 
the  taste  was  purely  saline. 
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ganizing  them.  When  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membranes, 
with  ulcers,  or  with  the  skin  deprived  of  the  cuticle,  it  combines 
with  the  albumen  of  the  secreted  matters,  and  often  with  that  of 
the  tiasne  itself,  forming  a  white  and  insoluble  compound,  which 
covers  the  surface;  and  this  happens  as  well  in  the  gastric  and  in- 
testinal mucous  membranes,  as  in  those  visible  from  without.  Ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  it  soon  produces  a  black  stain,  in  consequence 
of  the  partial  reduction  of  the  silver  by  reaction  with  the  cuticle. 
This  black  stain  usually  remains  until  the  cuticle  separates,  either 
gndoally,  or  at  once  completely,  as  in  vesication.  It  may  be  re- 
moved, however,  by  applying  to  the  spot  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
and  following  this  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Another 
sgent  which  speedily  removes  the  stain  is  a  solution  of  cyanuret  of 
potassium.  These  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  local  effects  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  will  be  enlarged  upon  in  a  subsequent  account  of 
the  escharotic  and  protective  operation  of  the  salt  At  present, 
they  seemed  necessary  to  explain  the  effects  of  the  medicine  upon 
^  stomach. 

In  very  small  doses,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  nitrate 
of  silver  produces  no  other  observable  effects  than  those  of  a  gentle 
towand  astringent;  as  improved  appetite,  invigorated  digestion,  and 
P^ps  a  tendency  to. constipation.  Taken  more  largely,  it  causes 
warmth  of  stomach,  and  some  gastric  uneasiness,  indicating  an  irri- 
^t  action,  which,  upon  a  still  further  increase  of  the  quantity,  is 
^Dced  by  gastric  pains,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  occa- 
Monally  also  by  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  with  either  diarrhoea 
w  constipation.  As  to  the  degree  of  irritant  effect,  much  depends 
^  the  mode  of  its  administration,  and  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
^  the  time.  It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  that,  in  the  form  of 
pill,  large  doses  produce  little  irritation;  while  a  smaller  quantity 
^11  violently  irritate,  if  given  in  solution.  Dr.  Powell  found  that 
lie  oonld  sometimes  give  fifteen  grains  in  pill,  while  five  grains  in 
■^ntion  could  rarely  be  borne  by  the  stomach.  {Med.'  Chir.  Trans.^ 
JX288.)  The  result  is  obviously  owing,  in  the  instance  of  the 
*>htion,  to  the  whole  quantity  being  brought  at  once  into  contact 
^ft  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  before  time  has  been  allowed  for 
"•composition;  while,  in  the  pilular  form,  dissolving  gradually,  it 
**>  also  gradually,  and  is  more  liable  to  decomposition  before  it 
*tt  act  at  all.  When  the  stomach  is  full  of  food,  the  medicine 
^Id  be  much  more  exposed  to  decomposing  reagencies  than 
^ben  it  is  empty^  and  would  consequently  be  less  likely  to  irritate; 
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for  all  the  insoluble  substances  resulting  from  the  chemical  cbat 
of  the  nitrate  in  the  stomach  are  much  less  irritant  than  the 
itself.    Thus,  the  chloride  of  silver,  which  must  be  among  the  n 
common  products,  may  be  given  in  large  doses,  without  observi 
efiect. 

How  far  nitrate  of  silver  would  operate  as  a  deadly  poison, 
excessive  amount  in  the  human  subject,  is  left  very  much  to  in 
once;  for  few  cases  of  acute  and  fatal  poisoning  from  this  substa 
have  been  recorded.  Boerhaave  mentions  the  case  of  a  pi 
maceutical  student  who,  having  swallowed  a  portion  of  loi 
caustic,  died  from  gangrene  of  the  first  passages.  But  this  is  i 
only  case  of  the  kind  that  I  have  met  with  in  the  books.  In  t 
Bulletin  QSnSrale  de  Therap,  (Sept.  18S9)  the  case  of  a  young  m 
is  related,  who,  after  having  taken  a  large  quantity  of  the  salt 
solution,  an  ounce,  according  to  his  own  account  after  recovery,  n 
carried  to  the  Hospital  St.  Louis,  in  Paris,  quite  insensible  in 
parts  of  the  body,  with  convulsive  movements  of  the  face  a 
upper  limbs,  jaws  firmly  closed,  eyes  rolled  up,  and  pupils  .dilal 
and  insensible  to  light.  Common  salt  was  given  freely,  and  aft 
wards  emollient  drinks.  When  sensibility  began  to  return,  1 
patient  suffered  from  violent  epigastric  pains.  He  ultimab 
recovered  without  serious  consequences.  The  effects  upon  1 
nervous  system  may  have  been  sympathetic  with  those  upon  > 
stomach,  which  was,  no  doubt,  intensely  irritated.  (See  Am,  Jou 
of  Med.  ScLj  xxvi.  239.)  Orfila  found  that  from  twenty  to  thii 
six  grains,  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  caused  death  « 
the  phenomena  of  corrosive  poisoning,  and  that  ulceration  in 
alimentary  canal  was  produced.  The  fact  probably  is,  tliat  la 
doses  may  be  borne  without  immediately  fatal  consequences,  pai 
from  the  rapid  chemical  change  which  the  salt  undergoeSi  f 
partly  from  its  superficial  caustic  operation,  by  which  an  extrem 
thin  layer  of  epithelium  is  disorganized,  and,  forming  with  it 
impermeable  film,  protects  the  deeper  and  more  vital  parts  of  i 
membrane  from  destruction.  But,  admitting  this,  it  mual 
allowed  that  a  frequent  repetition  of  these  large  doses  mig 
gradually  corrode  into  the  deeper  structure;  and  death  ensoo 
last  from  the  slow  and  continued  operation  of  the  poison.  Eaqoii 
mentions  a  case,  in  which  nitrate  of  silver  was  given  freely  dorii 
a  period  of  eighteen  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  patis 
died,  and  the  stomach  was  found  destitute  of  the  mucous  coat  OT 
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one-half  of  tbe  inner  surface,  with  several  points  of  corrosion  to 
the  peritoneal  coat. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  therefore,  must  be  ranked  among  the  corrosive 
poisons.  In  acute  cases  of  its  poisonous  operation,  the  treatment 
should  consist  in  the  use  of  common  salt,  or,  if  this  is  wanting, 
of  the  white  of  eggs,  and  a  thorough  washing  out  of  the  stomach 
by  diluent  drinks,  or  other  means  if  necessary.  Opiates  should 
afterwards  be  administered,  in  the  form  of  enema,  to  quiet  irrita- 
tion; and  the  resulting  inflammation  treated  on  general  princi- 
ples; care  being  taken  not  to  exhaust  the  patient  by  too  copious 
depletion. 

Hitherto  I  have  treated  only  of  the  local  operation  of  the  medi- 
cine on  the  alimentary  canal.  It  acts  also  on  the  system  at  large, 
through  the  circulation.  Of  its  absorption,  or  rather  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  tbe  metal  in  one  form  or  another,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  Leaving  out  of  view  the  statements  made  as  to  the  discovery 
of  metallic  silver  in  ^e  pancreas  after  death,  we  have  Orfila^s  de- 
cltration  that  he  has  found  it  in  the  liver  of  animals  to  which  the 
nitrate  has  been  administered  for  some  time  (see  Lond.  Med.  Times 
^^  Gaz,y  March,  1852,  p.  279);  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  indis- 
pntable  evidence  of  the  discoloration  of  skin  produced  by  it.  In 
wj  dose  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  given,  its  physiological  influence 
npon  the  general  functions  is  not  striking.  There  may  possibly  bo 
wme  increase  in  the  frequency  or  force  of  the  pulse,  and  the  gene- 
fftl  temperature;  but  these  results  are  much  less  observable  than 
from  the  more  powerful  of  the  vegetable  tonics.  Salivation  is  said 
to  have  been  sometimes  produced,  and  writers  speak  of  an  erup- 
tion upon  the  skin ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  I  have  witnessed 
citW.  One  effect,  however,  is  very  striking.  When  the  medicine 
^pvenin  large  doses,  and  long  persevered  with,  a  darkening  of 
"ic  skin  is  sometimes  produced,  which  gradually  deepens,  till  the 
vWe  surface  of  the  body  assumes  a  bluish-slate  colour,  extremely 
^^^'^greeable  to  the  eye,  as  totally  difTering  from  any  natural  tint. 
^■^  discoloration  is  deepest  in  tbe  parts  exposed  to  light;  but  is 
^d  also  to  have  been  observed  in  tbe  interior  tissues,  and  in  one 
Mtetance  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  body ;  though  this  last  state- 
ment may  be  considered  as  wanting  confirmation.  It  is  asserted 
^t,  in  many  instances,  it  does  not  occur  until  months  after  the 
^dicine  has  been  discontinued,  and  its  favourable  effects  experi- 
®Qoed.  (Sigmund,  London  Lancet,  March  31,  1838.)  In  connexion 
^ith  this  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  Orfila  found  silver  in  the  liver 
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of  animals,  to  which  the  nitrate  had  been  given,  six  months  af 
its  administration,  showing  that  it  is  apt  to  become  fixed  in  t 
tissues.  In  seven  months,  however,  it  had  disappeared,  and 
could  find  no  evidence  of  its  existence  in  any  part  of  the  bo( 
(See  Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  March,  1852,  p.  279.)  So  far 
any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  it  is  that  a  patient  Cf 
not  be  considered  free  from  the  danger  of  discoloration  in  less  tn 
seven  months  after  the  omission  of  the  medicine.  The  discolo: 
tion  is  generally  permanent;  but  is  said  to  have  in  some  instant 
diminished  with  time,  or  under  the  operation  of  certain  remed, 
measures.  The  seat  of  it  is  the  true  skin ;  for  it  remains  unafiecti 
when  the  cuticle  is  removed  by  a  blister.  The  obvious  expliiu 
tion  of  the  phenomenon  is,  that  the  preparation  of  silver  circulatio 
with  the  blood,  when  it  enters  the  tissue  of  the  true  skin,  and  i 
thus  exposed  more  or  less  to  exterior  influences,  as  of  light  and  th 
air,  undergoes  decomposition,  with  the  deposition  of  the  partiall. 
reduced  metal,  probably  in  the  state  of  a  s^]boxide.  This  beia 
insoluble  in  the  blood,  or  in  any  liquid  which  the  parts  can  geiM 
rate,  remains  unabsorbed  in  the  tissue.  Happily,  before  the  ski 
begins  to  exhibit  this  hue,  a  similar  dark  discoloration  usoatt 
appears  upon  the  gums  and  tongue  and  in  the  fauces,  and  serve 
if  observed,  to  put  the  practitioner  upon  his  guard.  It  is  said  thi 
the  discoloration  has  disappeared  under  a  steady  course  of  cream « 
tartar.  Dr.  Pereira  states,  in  his  work  on  Materia  Medica  (3d  e« 
page  886),  that  he  has  been  informed  of  a  case  in  which  washes  ^ 
dilute  nitric  acid  diminished  it.  Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  pr 
posed  as  a  remedy ;  but  has  proved  ineffectual.  Perhaps  the  ga 
vanic  forces,  said  to  have  recently  succeeded  in  eliminating  meta 
from  the  system,  may  have  some  effect  in  this  case. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  facility  with  whic 
nitrate  of  silver  is  either  decomposed,  or  otherwise  rendew 
insoluble  by  chemical  reaction,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  ev 
enters  the  circulation  without  change.  There  are,  however,  U 
known  states  of  combination,  in  which  the  metal  may  possibly  ^ 
absorbed  when  the  nitrate  is  administered.  One  of  these  is  in  t 
compound  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  albumen,  which  is  soluble 
an  excess  of  albumen,  and  consequently  in  the  blood,  and  the  otb 
in  the  double  compound  of  chloride  of  silver  and  sodium,  which 
said  to  be  soluble  in  water.  (See  page  390.)  As  the  albuminate  Qnd< 
goes  the  darkening  process  out  of  the  body  on  exposure,  it  is  higb 
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probable  that  it  undergoes  the  same  change  in  the  tissue  of  the 
skin,  with  a  less  degree  of  the  same  exposure. 

Therapeutic  Application,  Besides  the  uses  of  the  nitrate  as  an 
external  remedy,  which  will  be  noticed  elsewhere,  it  is  employed 
for  two  distinct  purposes;  the  one,  for  its  direct  influence  ^on  the 
alimentary  mucous  membrane,  the  other,  for  its  effects  upon  the 
system  at  large  through  the  circulation. 

1.  For  its  influence  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  might  be 
employed,  in  minute  doses,  as  a  tonic,  in  debilitated  states  of  their 
functions ;  but  other  remedies  answer  the  indication  so  touch  more 
conveniently  and  effectively,  that  it  is  very  seldom  used  for  this 
special  purpose.  Still,  as  it  has  been  supposed  to  exercise  a  pecu- 
liar influence  over  the  nervous  tissue,  it  has  been  recommended 
in  certain  painful  aflections  sometimes  dependent  on  dyspepsia,  as 
gastrodynia  and  pyrosis;  and  has  been  found  useful  in  morbid 
sensitiveness  of  the  stomach.  But  it  is  vastly  more  beneficial, 
given  rather  freely,  through  its  alterative  action  upon  the  raucons 
membrane  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  or  ulceration;  and  has 
been  strenuously  recommended  even  in  active  irritation  or  acute 
inflammation  of  the  same  tissue. 

In  chronic  gastritis  of  the  worst  kind,  I  know  of  no  remedy  so 
eflFectual  as  nitrate  of  silver.  Recommended  originally,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  by  Dr.  Hudson,  of  Dublin,  in  this  affection,  it  has  been 
employed  by  me  habitually  since  the  first  published  notice,  and 
with  the  happiest  effects  in  most  obstinate  cases.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  using  it  in  mild  cases,  which  yield  readily  to  a  r^ulated 
diet,  with  other  suitable  hygienic  measures,  and  with  little  aid  from 
medicine;  but,  in  those  severe  and  obstinaCe  forms  of  the  affection, 
which  have  set  all  ordinary  means  at  3efiance,  I  have  found  it  ff 
most  valuable  resource.  The  cases  in  which  it  has  appeared  to  me 
to  do  most  good  are  those  attended  with  incessant  vomiting  of 
food,  and  often  with  a  smooth  dryish  tongue,  apparently  destitute 
of  the  papillary  structure.  I  have  used  it,  too,  whenever  I  "sus- 
pected the  existence  of  ulcers  in  the  stomach.  One  case  of  yeaAy 
vomiting,  of  a  most  obstinate  character,  and  probably  depend^t 
on  an  ulcer  near  the  pylorus,  yielded  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months  to  this  remedy.  One  most  striking  instance,  in  which  I 
have  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  means  of  saving  life,  was  that  of  ik 
female  patient  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  who  had  been  reduced 
to  the  last  degree  of  emaciation  and  debility,  and  whose  death  I 
was  looking  for  from  hour  to  hour.    The  stomach  had  long  refused 
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to  retain  food,  and  the  slightest  nutriment  induced  vomiting. 
directed  that  nothing  whatever  should  be  taken  into  the  stomac 
except  a  little  cold  water,  ^nd  pills  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  opiar 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day;  life  being  sustained  by  tl 
injection  of  rich  soups  with  laudanum  into  the  bowels.  The  vomi 
ing  ceased  under  this  treatment;  in  a  few  days  a  disposition  fc 
food  returned,  which  was  very  cautiously  indulged;  and  the  patie^ 
went  on  gradually  improving,  until  her  health  was  perfectly  ^ 
established  after  many  months  of  illness.  I  believe  the  reme^ 
acts,  in  these  cases,  very  much  as  it  does  upon  the  visible  muooi 
surfiE^s  when  inflamed.  Combining  with  the  outer  layer  of  tli 
epithelium,  or  of  the  ulcerated  surface,  it  forms  a  thin  coating  wh/cl 
protects  the  diseased  tissue  beneath  from  irritating  matters  in  th< 
stomach,  whether  derived  from  its  own  secretion  or  from  witboat 
and  at  the  same  time  by  its  astringent  and  tonic  properties,  impftrU 
a  healthy  contraction  and  tone  to  the  expanded  vessels.  To  pro- 
duce this  effect,  it  must  be  in  the  state  of  the  nitrate.  The  oxide 
or  the  chloride  will  not  at  all  answer  as  a  substitute.  Hence  tbi 
importance  of  giving  the  medicine  upon  an  empty  stomach,  whet 
it  will  be  less  likely  to  encounter  decomposing  substances,  and  wil 
thus  be  enabled  to  exert  its  full  influence  on  the  diseased  men) 
brane.  In  these  cases,  I  have  never  administered  large  doses  o 
the  salt.  Beginning  with  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  a  graiu 
combined  with  from  an  eighth  to  half  of  a  grain  of  opiuH 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  I  have  very  gradually  increaseC 
if  the  symptoms  otherwise  refused  to  yield,  up  to  one  grain  at  eae 
dose;  but  have  never  exceeded  that  quantity. 

In  clironic  enteritis^  also,  great  benefit  is  said  to  have  accrued  frof 
the  nitrate  of  silver;  though  in  the  trials  I  have  made  with  it,  tb 
results  have  been  much  less  favourable  than  in  the  gastric  cases 
It  probably  seldom  enters  the  small  intestines,  or  at  least  penetrate 
far  into  them,  without  being  decomposed,  and  thus  rendered  unabi 
to  act  on  the  surface  of  the  bowel  in  the  method  above  referred  U 
In  ulcerative  affections  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sma 
intestines,  it  has  appeared  to  me  less  effective  than  sulphate  < 
copper.  Nevertheless,  much  testimony  might  be  adduced  in  x^ 
favour,  not  only  in  chronic,  but  even  in  acute  inflammation  of  tb 
alimentary  mucous  membrane. 

Trousseau  strongly  commends  its  use  in  acute  dysentery^  givinfl 
half  a  grain  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  same  quantity  of  nitr^ 
made  into  a  pill  with  starch,  repeated  every  half  hour  till  it  begins 
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to  purge;  at  the  same  time  administering,  twice  a  day,  an  enema 
composed  of  a  pint  of  distilled  water  holding  from  three  to  ten 
grains  of  the  salt  of  silver  in  solotion.  {Traiii  de  Therap.  Trousseau 
et  Fidoux,  4e  ed.  i.  354.)  The  latter  part  of  the  treatment,  that, 
namely,  by  injection  into  the  rectum,  has  been  imitated  with  great 
asserted  success  in  some  severe  cases  of  the  disease ;  though  the 
measure  has  failed  in  many  others.  Of  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver 
by  the  mouth,  in  this  complaint,  I  have  had  no  personal  experience. 

The  same  practitioner  has  found  the  medicine  very  useful  in 
infnniiU  dian-hosa.  In  cases  attended  with  tormina,  and  glairy  or 
Woody  stools,  he  gives  morning  and  evening  an  enema  consisting 
of  eight  ounces  of  distilled  water  with  one  or  two  grains  of  the 
nitrate,  according  to  the  age;  in  other  cases,  characterized  by 
nt^usea,  and  serous,  green,  or  lienteric  passages,  he  administers 
V  the  mouth  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fifth  of  a  grain  dissolved 
ill  sweetened  water.  {Ibid.,  p.  355.)  The  same  practice  has  been 
€tti ployed  with  success  in  our  indigenous  cholera  infantum^  when 
Aere  was  good  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  ulceration  of  the 
^"Wels;  and  it  is  certainly  among  the  measures  to  which  the  pru- 
fent  practitioner  would  be  justified  in  resorting,  in  obstinate  c^ses 
^  the  disease. 

By  M.  Boudin,  of  Marseilles,  the  nitrate  was  recommended  so 
long  since  as  the  year  1836  {Gazette  ifed,,  No.  51,  1886),  in  enteric 
^  typhoid  fever,  with  a  view  to  its  curative  influence  upon  the 
Intestinal  ulceration  of  that  aflection.  He  gave  it  either  by  the 
"■^Onth  or  by  the  rectum,  according  as  the  disease  appeared  to  be 
'^^ted  higher  or  lower  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  sometimes  he 
^^ited  both  methods.  He  administered  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
K*^in  by  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  pill,  and  three  or  four  grains, 
"y  enema,  night  and  morning,  dissolved  in  six  fluidounces  of  water. 
^ois  practice  has  been  imitated  by  other  physicians,  but  has  not 
"^^n  generally  adopted.  I  entertain  strong  doubts  of  its  efficacy; 
^  1  do  not  believe  that  the  nitrate,  when  swallowed,  will  reach  the 
*^5xt  of  the  local  disease  unchanged;  and  they  who  are  familiar 
^^th  the  position  of  tlie  ulcerated  surfaces,  extending  often 
^^roughout  the  whole  length  of  the  ileum,  would  scarcely  admit 
*^Ut  six  ounces  of  fluid,  thrown  into  the  rectum  of  an  adult,  would 
^^tt\Q  in  contact  with  them. 

In  the  diarrhoea  of  phthisis  the  medicine  has  been  used  with  sup- 
^^^>5cd  advantage;  but  experience  has  not  proved  it  to  be  more  effi- 
^cious  iu  this  affection  than  other  medicines  habitually  employed. 
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The  late  Dr.  J.  F.  Peebles,  of  Virginia,  found  it  remarkably 
efficient  in  certain  cases  of  jaundice  connected  with  an  irritated 
condition  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines.  He  gave  from 
three-quarters  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  twice  a  day,  on  an  empty 
stomach.  {Am.  Jown,  of  Med.  iSfct.,  N.  S.,  xviii.  59.) 

In  reference  to  the  cathartic  effect  which  the  nitrate  of  silver 
sometimes  produces,  it  was  recommended  by  Boerhaave  in  dropsy; 
and  the  medicine  is  said  to  have  been  used  advantageously  in 
vx>rm8;  but  these  applications  of  it  are  now  seldom  or  never  made. 

2.  For  its  effects  upon  the  system  at  large,  nitrate  of  silver  has 
been  employed  chiefly  in  nervous  affections.  In  some  of  these  it  has 
been  carried  to  an  enormous  extent,  with  the  effect  probably 
sometimes  of  seriously  injuring  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  two  of  which  at  least  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  of  producing  the  indelible  discoloration  of  the  skin 
already  described.  Nor  does  this  excessive  use  of  the  medicine, 
probably,  contribute  to  the  end  in  view.  When  given  largely,  the 
very  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  induced  must  interfere  to 
some  extent  with  its  absorption ;  and  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
is  converted  into  chloride  of  silver,  and  passes  out  with  the  feces 
in  this  state,  as  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Heller.  In  one 
instance,  a  boy  aged  thirteen,  took  twelve  grains  daily  for  three 
months,  without  any  effect  on  the  system,  or  discoloration  of  the 
skin;  and  no  trace  of  silver  could  be  discovered  in  the  blood  or 
the  urine;  while  the  whole  amount  of  the  metal  was  found  in  the 
evacuations  from  the  bowels.  (See  Ain.  Joum.  of  Med.  &?'.,  W  S. 
zii.  476.)  Nevertheless,  that  the  silver  does  occasionally  enter  the 
circulation  is,  I  think,  certain;  and  it  may  be  presumed  to  do  so 
generally,  though  in  minute  quantities.  As  the  absorption  depends 
upon  the  solubility  of  the  compound  of  silver  formed  in  the  bowels, 
and  as  this  probably  depends  on  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
albumen  or  an  alkaline  chloride  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  less 
the  amount  of  the  nitrate  given,  the  greater  will  be  the  excess  of 
the  solvent  agents,  and  the  consequent  probability  of  its  absorption. 
The  practical  inference  from  these  views  is,  that  the  physician 
should  limit  himself  to  moderate  doses  of  the  medicine,  as  being 
at  once  safer,  and  likely  to  prove  not  less  effectual.  I  have  before 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  action,  by  which  this  me- 
dicine, and  others  belonging  to  the  same  subdivison,  prove  useful  in 
nervous  diseases.  (See  pa^e  387.)  It  will  be  sufficient  to  repeat,  in 
this  place,  that  the  silver  probably  acts  by  increasing  the  vital  power 
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f  zesistance  of  the  nervous  centres  to  irritant  influences,  and  thus 
Teyenting  the  effects  of  their  irritation,  as  exhibited  in  spasms 
nd  other  irregular  movements,  and  in  neuralgic  pain.  The  long 
«riod  during  which,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Orfila  before 
eferred  to,  silver  continues  to  adhere  to  the  tissues  after  its  admi- 
ifltration  has  been  omitted,  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  explain 
le  permanency  of  its  effects  in  nervous  diseases. 
JEpilepsy  is  that  one  of  the  nervous  affections  in  which  the  nitrate 
r  silver  has  been  given  most  frequently,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
kich  it  has  the  highest  reputation.  It  is  certainly  among  the 
tmedies  which  have  proved  most  effectual,  so  far  as  testimony  can 
mil  to  decide  the  question.  Every  one  knows  that  epilepsy,  from 
le  very  nature  of  its  sustaining  cause,  is  often  quite  incurable. 
bfftt  the  nitrate  of  silver,  therefore,  should  very  frequently  fail,  is 
ytliing  more  than  might  be  expected.  The  great  obstacle  to  its 
meral  use  is  its  liability  to  cause  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
hich  is  even  more  objectionable  to  most  persons  than  the  disease 
self.  The  physician,  dreading  the  responsibility  of  such  a  result, 
!  lie  employ  the  remedy  at  all,  is  apt  to  do  so  inefficiently;  either 
ising  it  in  too  small  a  quantity,  or  not  continuing  it  sufficiently 
ong.  Upon  this  point,  however,  he  should  always  guard  himself, 
by  informing  the  patient  or  his  friends  of  the  possible  result,  and 
leaving  the  decision  with  them.  The  risk  of  the  discoloration 
Duiy  be  considered  as  extremely  small,  when  proper  precautions 
tre  taken.    These  will  be  mentioned. 

Other  nervous  affections,  in  the  treatment  of  which  nitrate  of 
olver  has  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  are  chorea  and  angina 
t^ctoris.  The  former  disease,  however,  is  so  readily  curable  by 
^er  less  objectionable  remedies,  that  it  would  not  be  justifiable  to 
^^pose  the  patient  to  the  risk,  however  small,  of  the  cutaneous  dis- 
Oration.  But  in  angina  pectoris,  as  in  the  case  of  epilepsy, 
^choice  may  well  be  left  to  the  patient;  though  the  chances  of 
*  oore  from  the  remedy  are  so  slight,  that  little  encouragement 
•*>^  be  offered.  To  its  use  in  hysteria^  asihma,  and  pertussis j  in 
^'Uch  it  might  be  considered  as  indicated  by  its  influence  on  the 
'^^ous  centres,  the  liability  above  alluded  to  should  be  deemed  an 
•fl-Bufficient  objection. 

AAninistraiion.  When  the  effects  of  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the 
98tem  generally  are  desired,  it  should  be  given  preferably  in  the 
^^  of  pill;  as  a  larger  dose  can  thus  be  taken,  without  irritating 
tbe  stomach,  than  in  solution.    The  same  form  is  also  preferable 
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when  it  is  given  by  the  mouth  for  intestinal  aifisctions;  as  the: 
may  be  some  hope  that  it  may  thus,  in  part  at  least,  escape  deoor 
position  by  the  gastric  contents.  For  its  alterative  influence  on  tl 
stomach,  it  may  be  given  in  either  form;  but  the  solution  woa 
probably  be  most  eflFective  if  well  borne.  When  taken  in  pill^ 
should  be  mixed  up  with  flour,  starch,  or  powdered  gum  wj 
ayrup.  The  crumb  of  bread,  often  used,  is  objectionable  on  accont 
of  the  common  salt  it  contains.  If  given  in  solution,  distilled  wKe 
should  be  employed  as  the  menstruum;  the  taste  being  covered,  i 
deemed  advisable,  by  a  little  oil  of  mint  or  peppermint.  In  eilhe 
case,  the  preparation  should  not  be  long  kept  before  being  used. 

The  dose  to  begin  with,  at  least  in  delicate  states  of  the  storaacl: 
should  not  exceed  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  a  grain,  three  time 
a  day,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  one,  two,  or  even  thre 
grains,  should  no  irritant  eSect  be  experienced.  Some  have  pQ8lie> 
the  medicine  much  further,  even  so  far  as  fifteen  or  twenty  graim 
and  with  impunity;  for  there  are  generally  in  the  stomach  sal 
stances,  especially  the  chloride  of  sodium,  which  render  it  inert  b] 
decomposition;  and  it  might  unite  with  the  albumen  of  the  mnaoBf 
or  even  superficially  with  that  of  the  epithelium  itself,  withoot 
serious  injury.  But  these  decomposing  substances  might  be  want- 
ing, or  the  mucous  coat  might  be  unprotected  by  its  ordinuj 
secretion,  and  the  medicine  come  into  contact  with  some  exposed 
point  with  too  great  intensity;  in  short,  experience  has  shown  that 
the  salt  may  prove  highly  irritant,  and  even  poisonous;  and  thffle 
is  no  occasion  to  incur  any  risk,  for,  as  before  stated,  these  Utff 
doses  are  almost  wholly  decomposed,  and  pass  out  of  the  bowels; 
a  very  small  portion  only  being  absorbed;  so  that,  when  not  mil- 
chievous,  they  will  probably  be  useless. 

The  great  point  will  be  to  guard  against  the  discoloration  of  tba 
skin.  For  this  purpose,  the  month  should  be  carefully  and  fre- 
quently observed,  and  the  least  appearance  of  a  dark  blueness  in  Ao 
gums  should  bo  considered  as  a  signal  for  discontinuing  the  jnedi- 
cine  until  this  has  disappeared.  As  the  nitrate  in  solution  migM 
have  the  efiect  of  darkening  the  surface  of  the  mouth  by  its  direct 
contact,  the  discoloration  thus  produced  must  not  be  mistaken  fi^ 
that  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  the  medicine.  Dr.  Jamei 
Johnson  states  that  no  case  of  discoloration  is  on  record,  in  which  iho 
use  of  the  medicine  has  not  been  continued  beyond  three  montk 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a  good  rule,  after  having  employed  it  oonfr 
nuously  for  that  length  of  time,  to  suspend  it  for  a  period,  say  one 
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two  months;  and  there  is  some  ground  for  this  suspension  in  the 

tg  retention  of  the  medicine  in  the  tissues,  as  shown  by  the 

wriments  of  Orfila;  so  that,  though  it  should  be  omitted,  that 

aady  taken  and  absorbed  might  still  be  acting. 

rhe  medicine  should  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  the 

kftion  shcTuld  be  observed  that  nothing  containing  common  salt, 

any  other  substance  having  the  property  of  decomposing  the 

rate,  should  be  swallowed  within  a  short  time,  either  antecedent 

•absequent  to  its  administration. 

Fhe  following  are  preparations  of  silver  derived  from  the  nitrate. 

L  OXIDE  OP  SILVEB. — ARasNTi  OxiDUM.  17.^.,  Bub. 
This  is  prepared  by  adding  solution  of  potassa  to  a  solution  of 
trate  of  silver,  the  oxide  being  precipitated.  It  is  an  olive-brown 
^wder,  inodorous,  nearly  tasteless,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in 
Iter;  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  silver  and  one  of  oxygen, 
hcnigh  used  as  a  medicine,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  during  the 
it  century,  it  attracted  little  notice  until  proposed  by  Dr.  Butler 
tte,as  a  substitute  for  the  nitrate,  in  the  various  diseases  in  which 
bt  remedy  has  been  used. 

Oxide  of  silver  acts  locally  as  a  slight  irritant  and  astringent,  but 
•  wholly  destitute  of  the  pr  >perty,  which  renders  the  nitrate  so 
nihiable,  of  combining  with  the  tissues.  Taken  into  the  stomach, 
^  is  either  absorbed,  or  forms  soluble  compounds  which  are  ab- 
wAed;  for  it  produces  occasional  soreness  of  the  gums  and  sali- 
vation, and  has  ev^en  caused  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

It  was  substituted  for  the  nitrate  as  a  milder  remedy,  and  capable 
^  producing  its  constitutional  impression,  with  less  danger  of 
■fcting  the  skin;  but  the  want  of  the  property  of  combining  with 
"8  superficial  part  of  the  tissues,  incapacitates  it  for  those  local 
*wative  efiEects  on  diseased  surfaces  which  give  its  highest  value 
^  the  nitrate;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  may  be  less  liable  to  dis- 
^*Wthe  skin,  it  will  probably  prove  less  efficacious  as  a  medicine; 
*|*  liability  to  produce  that  effect  being  incidental  to  the  absorp- 
■^  of  the  silver,  no  matter  in  what  form  it  may  be  taken  up, 
^  ooDsequently  in  some  degree  a  test  of  its  constitutional  influ- 
*^  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  little  is  gained  by  the  substi- 
^^oa.  Nevertheless,  the  oxide  has  been  found  useful,  by  Dr.  Lane 
^  others,  in  gastralgia,  pyrosis^  enteralgia^  dysentery^  diarrhoea^  idio- 
ylA  night-9io€atSj  dysmenorrJioea,  leucorrhcea^  and  uterine  hemorrhage. 
H  tbe  last-mentioned  affection,  the  favourable  report  of  Dr.  Lane 
t  mpported  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird;  and  Dr. 
vou  I.— 26 
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Tbweatt,  of  Petersburg,  Y a^  has  publisbed  several  cases  of  menor- 
rbagia,  in  which  the  medicine  appears  to  have  proved  efficacious. 
{Am.  Joum,  of  Med.  Scij  N.S^  xviii.  69.)  The  oxide  would  seem  to 
promise  most  fairly  as  a  substitute  for  the  nitrate  in  epilepsy,  and 
other  spasmodic  complaints;  but,  though  it  may  probably  be  given 
with  less  risk  in  large  doses,  experience  has  not  proved  that  it  pos- 
sesses superior  advantagea  as  a  remedy.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
used  successfully  in  taenia. 

The  dose  is  a  grain,  repeated  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  whiob 
may  be  gradually  increased  to  two  grains.  In  the  larger  quantity, 
it  sometimes  occasions  a  little  tormina  and  tenesmus,  which  may  be 
checked  by  an  anodyne  enema.  (Thweatt,  ibid)  The  same  caution 
is  requisite,  in  relation  to  the  continuance  of  the  dose,  as  when  the 
nitrate  is  employed.    It  may  be  given  in  powder  or  pill. 

The  oxide  has  been  used  also  externally,  in  powder  or  ointment, 
in  ophthalmia,  excoriated  nipples,  irritable  ulcere,  and  venereal  sores; 
and,  smeared  on  a  bougie,  has  been  employed  in  gonorrhoea.  The 
ointment  may  be  prepared  with  a  drachm  of  the  powder  and  an 
ounce  of  lard. 

2.  CHIiOBIDE  OF  SILVEB. — ArgeNTI  ChloBIDUH. 

This  is  made  by  adding  muriatic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  chloride  of  sil- 
ver is  precipitated  as  a  white  curdy  substance,  which,  when  washed 
and  dried,  is  ready  for  use.  Though  white  at  first,  it  soon  begins 
to  darken  on  exposure.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  circumstance 
that  nitrate  of  silver  is  often  converted  into  the  chloride  in  the  sto- 
mach, has  led  to  the  employment  of  the  latter,  as  likely  to  produce 
the  same  effects  on  the  system,  while  much  less  irritant.  Many 
years  since,  I  was  induced  myself,  by  this  consideration,  to  try  it  in 
epilepsy;  but,  meeting  with  no  encouraging  success,  I  soon  aban- 
doned it.  Dr.  Perry  used  it  in  the  Blockley  Hospital  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  obtained  advantage  from  it  in  chronic  dysentery.  It 
has  been  employed  also  in  syphilis,  and  in  other  diseases  in  which 
the  nitrate  is  recommended;  but  it  has  not  come  into  general  use. 
The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  grains,  or  more,  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Twelve  grains  have  been  given  daily  for  three  months,  with- 
out unpleasant  symptoms.  A  dose  of  thirty  grains  has  produced 
vomiting. 

8.  IODIDE  OF  SILVEB — AroSNTI  lODIDUlf. 

This  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  iodide  of  potassium;  the  iodide  of  silver  being  thrown  down 
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I  an  insoluble,  greenish-yellow  powder.  Dr.  Charles  Patterson,  of 
ablin,  having  convinced  himself,  by  experiment,  that  this  prepara- 
9Q  does  not  change  colour  on  exposure  to  the  light,  even  in  contact 
ith  organized  matter,  conceived  that  it  might  be  advantageously 
ibstituted  for  nitrate  of  silver,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be 
Able  to  cause  discoloration  of  the  skin.  In  order  to  determine 
low  tar  it  might  possess  the  therapeutic  virtues  of  the  nitrate,  he 
•ried  the  medicine  in  various  diseases;  and,  though  he  succeeded  in 
coring  a  gastric  affection  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  in  which  the  nitrate 
iftd  been  found  useful,  in  ameliorating  pertussis,  and  in  relieving  a 
Me  of  dysmenorrhoea,  his  experience  was  ceitainly  not,  upon  the 
hole,  very  satisfactory;  and  a  much  more  extensive  series  of  ob- 
irvations  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  iodide 
'  silver  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  nitrate.  Nor  is  it  by  any 
eans  certain  that  it  might  not  cause  discoloration  of  the  skin;  for 
tough,  if  absorbed  unchanged,  it  might  not  thus  act,  the  proba- 
ility  is  that,  before  entering  the  circulation,  it  would  be  chemically 
Iteied,  and  that  the  compound  of  silver  really  absorbed  would  be 
iabk  to  the  same  changes  in  the  system,  as  that  which  enters  the 
blood-vessels  when  the  nitrate  is  administered.  Nevertheless,  the 
iodide  is  perhaps  worthy  of  further  trial ;  as,  if  found  to  be  pos- 
naaed  of  the  virtues  of  the  nitrate,  without  its  disadvantages,  it 
would  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Materia  Medica.  From 
one  to  three  grains  may  be  given  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually 
ipcreaaed  till  some  disagreeable  effect  upon  the  stomach  or  bowels 
tt  produced. 


II.  COPPER. 

CUPRUM. 

^  the  metallic  state,  copper  is  quite  inert.  Instances  are  on 
^^^oti  ia  which  copper  coins  have  remained  long  in  the  stomach 
^thoQt  any  observable  effect;  and  animals  which  have  been  made 
^  swallow  filings  of  the  metal,  to  the  amount  even  of  an  ounce,  have 
"^Do  degree  sensibly  sufibred  from  them.  Yet  other  cases  have 
^^^'^^Qned,  in  which  local  injury  to  the  stomach,  or  some  derange- 
^nt  of  the  system  has  followed,  under  similar  circumstances. 
^  result  in  these  instances  has,  no  doubt,  depended  on  chemical 
^I^anges,  by  which  the  metal  has  been  oxidized,  and  converted  into 
^talt  through  the  agency  of  the  gastric  acids;  so  that  it  was  not 
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the  copper  itself,  but  one  of  its  soluble  compoands,  probably  th» 
chloride,  that  acted. 

Copper  may  generally  be  detected  in  minute  quantities  in  t 
blood  of  persons  in  health,  and  has  been  repeatedly  found  in  t 
tissues,  when  no  preparation  of  the  metal  was  known  to -have  be^  ^^ 
taken«    It  has  hence  been  inferred  that,  like  iron,  it  forms    ^q 
essential  constituent  of  the  blood;  and  Millon  supposed  it  to  enter 
into  the  normal  constitution  of  the  red  corpuscles.    But  so  xskueh 
copper  is  taken  into  the  system'  in  various  ways  with  our  food,  that 
the  exceedingly  minute  portion  which  a  delicate  chemical  analjrsiB 
can  detect,  has  its  origin  probably  in  this  source,  and  is  only 
aocidentally  present  in  the  blood,  which  would  in  no  degree  suJkX" 
from  the  want  of  it,  as  it  does  from  the  want  of  iron.    Wacken.*- 
roder  has  confirmed  this  view  by  showing  that  the  blood  of  domes- 
tic animals,  living  on  pure  vegetable  food,  is  quite  destitute  of  it;  ; 
while  it  may  readily  be  discovered  in  the  blood  of  the  sanm^ 
animals  and  of  man,  when  fed  on  a  mixed  diet.  {Chem.  Gha^  Mft^^ 
1,  1854,  p.  175.)    It  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  these  facti^ 
that  a  proportion  of  copper  large  enough  to  be  sensible  to  chemie^al 
research,  may  exist  in  oar  economy  without  impairing  health. 

Effects  on  the  System.    The  preparations  of  copper  are  loctll^ 
irritant,  and  most  of  them,   in  a  concentrated  state,   corrosive. 
Taken  internally,  in  moderate  doses,  they  operate  as  geittle  excit- 
ants to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  increasing  the  appetite 
and  producing  other  effects  characteristic  of  tonic  medicines.    lo^ 
over-doses  they  become  irritant;   but  happily  provoke  vomitiDg" 
very  promptly;  so  that,  being  discharged  from  the  stomach,  tiffl^ 
is  not  allowed  them  to  produce  serious  and  permanent  effects^ 
unless  taken  very  largely.    In  this  latter  event,  as  will  be  seeii- 
directly,  they  are  capable  of  producing  fatal  inflammation  and- 
corrosion  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.     Like  nitrate  oC^ 
silver,  they  decompose  the  superficial  parts  of  the  tissue,  forming 
compounds  with  albumen,  which  are  of  a  greenish-blue  colour^ 
and,  according  to  Mialhe,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  salt,  when  it^ 
acid  is  of  vegetable  origin,  but  not  when  it  is  mineral. 

But  the  preparations  of  copper  also  act  on  the  system  generally"* 
This  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  facility  with  which  they  enie^ 
the  circulation.    They  appear,  indeed,  to  be  among  the  metallic 
substances  most  easily  absorbed.    After  one  of  the  salts  of  oop' 
per  has  been  taken  for  a  short  time,  the  metal  may  be  soagb^ 
for  in  vain  in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  will  be  found  in  the  blooJi 
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le  substance  of  the  liver,  and  other  tiasoes.  When  absorbed, 
oreoyer,  it  holds  its  place  in  the  organism  with  great  tenaci^. 
rfila  states  that  it  may  be  detected  in  the  liver,  intestinal  coats, 
id  bones,  eight  months  after  having  been  taken  into  the  stomach. 
iond.  Med.  Times  and  Qaz.,  March,  1852,  p.  ^79.) 
No  observable  effects  upon  the  system,  in  health,  are  produced 
J  small  medicinal  doses  of  the  salts  of  copper;  but  their  results 
i  disease  prove  that,  even  in  these  quantities,  they  are  not  without 
Bciency.  Their  action  appears  to  be  that  of  a  tonic,  especially  on 
te  nervous  centres,  which  they  strengthen  against  irritating  in- 
lences,  as  explained  in  the  general  observations  on  this  sub- 
vision  of  mineral  tonics.  (See  page  387.)  When  taken  too  largely 
too  long,  they  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  their  effects,  which 
Lj  even  be  poisonous,  independently  of  their  direct  action  on  the 
cnentary  mucous  membrane. 

!Ihe  poisonous  operation  of  the  salts  of  copper  is  of  two  kinds, 
ber  rapid  from  a  large  quantity  given  at  once,  or  slow  from  too 
ftg  a  continuance  of  relatively  small  quantities.  In  both  of  these 
>des  of  action,  moreover,  there  appears  to  be  a  union  of  a  local 
Bnence  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  with  a  general 
Glaence  dependent  on  absorption. 

1.  Acute  poisoning  from  a  large  quantity  is  attended  with  a  cop- 
^ry  taste  in  the  mouth,  nausea,  incessant  vomiting,  violent  pains 
1  tbe  stomach  and  bowels,  purging  sometimes  profuse,  severe 
tosdache,  cramps  in  the  lower  extremities,  and,  in  fatal  cases,  con- 
niUioDs,  palsy  of  the  limbs,  and  coma.  In  the  lower  animals, 
C^ffila  noticed,  among  the  last  phenomena  before  death,  rigidity  of 
^  muscles,  and  even  tetanus.  Occasional  salivation  is  also  men- 
*|*>*>ed,  and  jaundice  is  not  uncommon,  generally  appearing  during 
**^  but  sometimes  not  until  after  death.  The  first  series  of  the 
V'^Jptoins  here  detailed  are  evidently  the  direct  result  of  the  irritant 
**>xi  on  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  those  which  succeed  depend  on 
•  ■jstemic  influence  directed  more  especially  to  the  nervous  centres, 
***  sometimes  exerted  on  the  salivary  glands,  and  not  unfrequently 
'POft  the  blood,  as  evinced  by  the  jaundice,  which  probably  arises 
"Om  tJjQ  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  the  alteration  of 
**it  colouring  matter.  That  the  nervous  symptoms  are  not 
"*^ly  sympathetic  with  the  gastric  disorder  is  proved  by  the 
^^firstj  that  after  death  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
^  bowels  is,  in  some  instances,  found  to  all  appearance  quite. 
Dttlthy,  especially  after  speedy  death ;  secondly^  that  the  nervous 
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symptoms  sometimes  precede  the  gastrio  and  intestinal,  and  thirdly^ 
that  similar  phenomena  have  resulted  from  the  poison  injected  into 
the  veins,  or  applied  to  a  wounded  surface.  The  ordinary  post- 
ttortem  phenomena  are  the  signs  of  severe  inflammation  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  gangrenous  patches  here  and  there,  corrosion 
and  sometimes  even  perforation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  green,  discoloration  of  the  tissue  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  The  lungs  are  said  also  to  have  been  seen  inflamed;  but 
this  may  have  been  an  accidental  coincidence. 

2.  The  shw  poisoning^  according  to  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin,  who 
has  drawn  np  his  summary  from  an  observation  of  several  cases, 
is  attended  with  emaciation,  a  cachectic  appearance,  muscular  weak- 
Qtas,  colicky  pains,  cough  without  discoverable  pectoral  disease, 
^and  a  peculiar  characteristic  retraction  of  the  gums,  with  a  purple, 
not  a  blue  edge;"  without  the  severe  colic,  constipation,  and  local 
palsy,  which  result  from  lead.  (Braithwaite,  xxx.  808,  from  Dub. 
Hasp.  Gaz^  Sept.  1854,  p.  232.)  Besides  these  phenomena,  loss  of 
appetite  and  diarrhoea  are  mentioned  by  other  observers.  I  have 
seen  no  account  of  death  from  this  slow  poisoning.  The  symptoms 
are  probably  due  partly  to  a  chronic  irritation  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  partly  to  a  direct  action  upon  the  system. 

Poisoning  by  copper  sometimes  results  from  the  accidental 
swallowing  of  one  of  its  preparations  used  in  medicine  or  the  arts, 
but  more  frequently  from  food  or  drink  prepared  or  kept  in  copper 
Teasels,  which,  even  though  protected  by  tinning,  are  nevertheless 
apt  to  lo^  this  protection,  and  to  communicate  deleterious  proper- 
ties to  substances  contained  in  them,  especially  when  these  sub- 
stances are  in  any  degree  acid.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
much  injury  has  thus  been  produced  in  the  digestive  organs,  if 
not  in  the  general  system,  by  the  habitual  use  of  carbonic  acid 
water,  prepared  and  long  kept  in  copper  fountains. 

The  treatment  of  the  acute  poisoning  consists  mainly  in  the  free 
use  of  the  white  of  egg  mixed  with  water,  which  forms  an  insolu- 
ble com{>ound  with  the  poison,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitates  the 
cleansing  of  the  stomach.  Should  this  not  be  at  hand,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  milk,  or  even  wheat  flour  mixed  with  water. 
Ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  has  also  been  recommended  as  an  anti- 
dote. Should  free  emesis  not  take  place,  the  stomach  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  out  by  the  stomach-pump.  Afterwards  the 
antidote  should  be  administered  with  a  cathartic,  in  order  that  it 
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may  reach  any  portion  of  the  poison  that  may  have  entered  the 
bowels.  The  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  then  be 
qaieted  by  opiates;  and  the  case  otherwise  treated  on  general 
principles. 

The  therapeutic  applications  of  coppfer  will  be  most  conveniently 
treated  of,  under  the  heads  of  its  several  preparations. 

t  SULPHATE  OP  COPPER.— CupRi  Sulphas.  U.8.,Lond., 
Ed.^  Dub.  —  Blue  Vitriol. 

Origin.  Sulphate  of  copper  exists  in  solution  in  the  water  run* 
ning  from  copper  mines,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  evaporation 
and  crystallization.  But  it  is  more  frequently  prepared  artificially; 
and  the  method  usually  employed  in  this  country  is  by  the  direct 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  copper  or  its  oxide. 

Composition.  It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  oxide  of  copper, 
one  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  five  of  water  of  crystallization. 

Properties.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  in  fine,  large,  deep-blue,  trans- 
parent crystals,  inodorous,  of  a  strong,  harsh,  styptic,  metallic,  and 
very  disagreeable  taste,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  It  is  slightly  effl^escent  on  exposure.  By  heat  it  melts, 
and  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  becoming  white  and  opaque; 
and  by  an  intense  heat  it  is  decomposed.  On  the  addition  of  am- 
monia to  its  solution,  a  precipitate  is  first  thrown  down,  which  is 
dissolved  by  a  further  addition  of  the  ammonia,  with  the  production 
of  a  beautiful  deep  azure-blue  colour. 

Incoinpatibles.  The  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  the  alka- 
line earths,  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  lime,  and  baryta,  acetate  of 
iron,  bichloride  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  borax,  tannic  acid, 
and  the  astringent  vegetable  substances  containing  it,  yield  precipi- 
tates with  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  are  therefore  in- 
compatible in  prescription. 

Effects  on  the  System.  The  effects  of  this  salt  are  those  already 
described  of  the  preparations  of  copper  in  general,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  astringency,  in  which  it  much  exceeds  the  others.  In  short 
terms,  it  may  be  said,  in  relation  to  its  action  on  the  alimentary 
canal,  to  be  tonic,  astringent,  powerfully  emetic,  highly  irritant,  and 
corrosive,  according  to  the  quantity  swallowed;  in  relation  to  its 
effects  upon  the  system,  to  be,  in  medicinal  doses,  tonic  to  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  and  in  excessive  doses  poisonous  by  an  overwhelming 
influence  upon  those  centres.  Death,  with  coma  and  convulsionsi 
has  resulted  from  two  drachms  of  it  swallowed.    Besides  the  anti- 
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dotes  mentioned  under  the  head  of  copper  generally,  nnagnesia  h 
been  recommended  as  specially  useful  in  poisoning  by  the  sulpha) 

Therapeutic  Application.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  thought  to  hv 
been  employed  as  a  medicine  by  the  ancients.  In  reference  to  i 
emetic  operation,  Z  shall  treat  of  it  under  the  emetics,  and  as  ] 
external  remedy,  in  which  capacity  it  is  muth  used,  under  ti 
escharotics.  It  is  here  considered  solely  in  reference  to  its  toni 
astringent,  and  alterative  action  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  ii 
general  influence  on  the  system. 

1.  It  is  seldom  employed  for  its  tonic  action  on  the  stoma^^h;  bu 
has  been  highly  recommended  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentfK 
from  a  supposed  astringent  effect.  In  certain  cases  of  this  kind,  i 
is  certainly  an  admirable  remedy.  No  doubt  its  astringency  reB 
ders  it  useful  in  some  of  these  cases;  but  I  ascribe  its  efficacy 
chiefly  to  a  stimulant  and  alterative  influence  upon  the  ulceratai 
surfaces,  similar  to  that  which  it  exerts  upon  old  and  indolent  ulcer, 
externally.  It  has  the  great  advantage,  in  intestinal  affections  o 
this  kind,  over  nitrate  of  silver,  that  it  may  pass  undecomposec 
through  the  stomach  into  the  bowels,  and  thus  come  into  contact 
with  the  ulcers.  The  particular  condition  in  which  I  have  foond 
it  specially  useful,  and  in  which,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone; 
it  is  equalled  by  no  other  remedy,  is  a  kind  o(  chronic  enterHf 
attended  with  diarrhcea,  distressing  pains  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
abdomen,  with  or  without  tenderness  on  pressure,  emaciation,  great 
depression  of  spirits,  a  pulse  often  though  not  necessarily  frequent^ 
and  a  moist  tongue.  In  such  cases,  I  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe 
the  obstinacy  which  they  often  exhibit,  and  sometimes  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  to  the  existence,  within  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
tent of  the  bowels,  of  a  chronic,  indolent  ulceration,  which  require* 
a  strongly  excitant  and  alterative  impression  to  enable  it  to  take  on 
a  healing  tendency.  I  have  seen  them,  after  being  treated  by^ 
diversity  of  remedies,  opiates,  astringents,  &c.,  and  lingering  month 
after  month,  without  permanent  relief,  yield  most  happily  to  tha 
persevering  use  of  this  remedy,  combined  with  a  little  opium  tCJ 
render  it  less  offensive  to  the  stomach.  A  beneficial  change  is  nsn- 
ally  experienced  in  a  few  dstys,  and  afterwards  regularly  aflvanceB 
to  a  cure.  The  only  adjuvants  which  have  seemed  to  me  advisabtoi 
besides  the  small  proportion  of  opium,  are  a  diet  exclusively  rf 
milk  and  farinaceous  substances,  and  the  daily  use  of  the  hot  sJ* 
bath.    In  somewhat  larger  doses  than  are  necessary  in  the  afto*. 
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»ii  just  meotioned,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  remedy  would  prove 
;hly  useful  also  in  certain  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  dysentery, 
ih  ulceration  of  the  large  intestines.  In  the  former  affection,  one- 
larter  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate,  with  the  same  quantity  of  opium, 
'  even  less,  may  be  given  four  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased, 
necessary,  till  the  stomach  is  disturbed;  in  the  latter,  one-half  a 
rain  may  form  the  commencing  dose,  to  be  similarly  increased. 
*he  necessity  of  the  larger  dose  in  the  dysenteric  affection  is  that, 
be  seat  of  ulceration  being  lower  in  the  bowels,  the  medicine  will 
aye  been  to  a  greater  degree  diminished  by  absorption  before 
daching  it.  Dr.  Pereira  states  that  he  has,  in  an  old  dysenteric 
aae,  increased  the  dose  to  six  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  con- 
inned  this  for  several  weeks,  with  no  other  obvious  effect  than 
light  nausea,  and  amelioration  of  the  disease.  {Mat.  Med.,  8d  ed.  p. 
i02.) 

2.  For  its  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  sulphate  of  copper  has 
been  employed  in  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  other  spasmodic,  convul- 
sive, or  nervous  affections;  but  for  these  purposes  it  4s  generally 
Imb  esteemed  than  the  ammoniated  copper,  to  which  the  reader  is 
wferred.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  intermittents,  and  might 
^piori  be  deemed  useful  in  these  complaints,  from  its  corroborative 
wflnence  upon  the  nervous  centres,  rendering  them,  like  quinia,  in- 
*Mible  to  the  irritant  impressions  which  give  rise  to  the  paroxysms. 
™ngh  much  less  efficient  than  quinia,  it  might  be  used  as  a  sub- 
ulate for  that  remedy  when  circumstances  prevent  or  forbid  its 
^]  and  I  have  occasionally  employed  it  as  an  adjuvant  in  obsti- 
^^  cases.* 

Besides  the  diseases  mentioned,  sulphate  of  copper  has  been 
'l^ommended  in  dropsy,  worms,  chronic  catarrh  with  excessive  secre- 
^  of  mucus,  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder;  but  I  have  had  no  expe- 
"^ce  with  it  in  these  affections,  and  should  have  little  faith  in  its 
*cacy. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  sulphate  of  copper,  to  begin  with, 
'  ^e-quarter  of  a  grain,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  which  may  be 
^dually  increased,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it  well,  to  two  grains. 
^  doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains,  it  would  be  apt  to  vomit.    It 

■ 

The  prescription  I  have  employed  was  as  follows.     Take  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
^  one  grain,  salphate  of  qninia  eight  grains,  opiam  one  grain.    Form  with  synip 
Sum  arable  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  foar  pills.    One  to  be  taken  four 
*>*wada7. 
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is  most  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  pUI,  which  may  be  tnc^^^ 
with  crumb  of  bread,  or  with  a  mixture  of  gum  and  ayrup. 

II.  AMMONIATED  COPPER. — CuPRUM  AjCMONIATUM.  U^^  ^ 

Ed. — CuPRi  Ammonio-sulphas.  Land.,  Dub.  '* 

Origin,  This  is  made  by  rubbing  together  carbonate  of  amm^/y/^ 
and  sulphate  of  copper.    A  reaction  takes  place,  attended  with  the 
escape  of  carbonic  acid,  and  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  molsi 
deep-blue  mass,  which,  when  dried,  constitutes  the  preparation  m 
question. 

Composition.    Different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  precise 
composition  of  this  salt.  The  most  probable  is  that  which  considers 
it  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  one 
of  cu prate  of  ammonia,  the  oxide  of  copper  performing  the  part  oi 
an  acid  in  the  latter  salt. 

Properties.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  powder,  having  a  beavi- 
tiful  deep  azure-blue  colour,  the  smell  of  ammonia,  and  an  astrin- 
gent metallic  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  On  exposure 
to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  giving  out  ammonia,  and 
assuming  a  greenish  colour.  It  should,  therefore,  be  kept  in  wcil- 
stopped  bottles. 

Incompatibles.  These  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  sulphate^ 
with  the  addition  of  the  acids. 

Effects  on  the  System.    Ammoniated  copper  has  the  physiologic*! 
properties  of  the  preparations  of  copper  in  general ;   being  \^ 
astringent  and  irritant  than  the  sulphate,  but  supposed  to  act  dk* 
energetically  on  the  nervous  centres.    In  over-doses,  it  is  capablt 
of  producing  poisonous  effects. 

Therapeutic  Application.    This  preparation  has  been  chiefly  used 
in  reference  to  its  effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  in  various  spas^**^ 
modic,  convulsive,  and  neuralgic  affections.    In  epilepsy^  it  has 
considerably  employed,  and  is  among  the  remedies  which  have  beci 
most  effectual,  and  are  at  present  most  relied  on.    In  these  respects.-—^ 
it  probably  stands  next  to  nitrate  of  silver,  over  which  it  h«s  the 
great  advantage  of  not  discolouring  the  skin.    To  sulphate  of  coj 
per  it  is  preferable,  from  being  somewhat  less  disposed  to  irritat 
the  stomach,  and  perhaps  somewhat  more  effective  as  an  antispa^^^ 
modic.  It  should  be  persevered  in  for  a  long  time,  care  being  take  "•^ 
to  guard  against  any  obvious  injurious  effects  on  the  system.   t«» 
chorea^  hysteria^  pertussis^  spasmodic  asthma^  and  neuralgia^  it  has  be©'^ 
recommended,  and  may  be  resorted  to  upon  failure  with  other  less 
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ritant  sobstances.    It  has  also  been  used  in  intermiUent  fever,  in 
opsy,  and  against  worms  in  the  bowels, 

AdrmnisiratiafL  The  dose  is  half  a  grain,  three  or  four  times  a 
ij^  to  be  increased,  if  necessary  to  obtain  its  curative  effects,  to 
ur  or  five  grains,  unless  it  should  prove  irritant  to  the  stomach. 
*  18  most  conveniently  given  in  pills,  made  like  those  of  the  sul- 
fate; and  may  often  be  usefully  associated  with  assafetida. 
A  solution  of  it  in  water  has  been  used  as  an  injection  in  gonoT' 
hota  and  leueorrhoBa^  a  collyrium  in  opacUy  of  the  camea^  a  wash  in 
^rigo^  and  as  a  stimulant  application  to  indolent  uIobts.  According 
9 -the  effect  desired,  the  strength  of  the  solution  may  vary  from 
3e  to  thirty  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water. 


III.  ZINC. 

ZINCUM.  U.S.,  LmcL,  EcL,  Dub. 

^Metallic  zinc  is  without  influence  on  the  system;  and  it  is  only 
obemical  combination  that  it  becomes  active.  The  effects  of  its 
^arations  are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the  preparations  of 
pper,  though  less  energetic.  In  relation  to  their  visible  topical 
fbcts,  they  are,  according  to  their  degree  of  solubility  and  concen- 
ation,  either  mildly  excitant  and  astringent,  or  actively  irritant, 

*  escharotic.  Taken  internally,  they  operate  directly  on  the  ali- 
QTitary  mucous  membrane,  and,  through  absorption,  on  the  system 
t.  large.  In  reference  to  the  former  of  these  seats  gf  their  action, 
^Qj  are,  in  small  doses,  simply  tonic  and  astringent;  in  larger, 
fomptly  and  powerfully  emetic;  in  still  larger,  highly  irritant,  and 
*^n  escharotic,  sometimes  causing  death  by  inflammation  or  de- 
*tiction  of  the  mucous  membrane.    This  higher  grade  of  action 

*  ttercised  only  by  the  soluble  preparations.  Upon  the  system 
'  large,  when  given  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  they  produce  no 
^JUible  effect  in  health ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  relief  or  cure  of  oer* 
**«!  morbid  conditions,  that  they  are  inferred  to  exercise  a  tonic  or 
P'liroborant  influence  on  the  nervous  centres,  analogous  to  that  of 
^ver  and  copper.  That  they  are  absorbed,  has  been  proved  be- 
'Ond  question.  Afler  having  been  swallowed,  they  have  been 
^^nd  in  the  secretions  and  the  solid  tissues.  Dr.  Michaelis,  in  his 
^periments  on  the  lower  animals,  noticed  that,  though  zinc  was 
'^und  in  the  urine,  after  the  internal  exhibition  of  the  oxide,  it  was 
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more  largely  eliminated  with  the  bile.  {Arch,  OSrui  4e  s^r^  xxi 
481.)    Taken  in  poisonous  doses,  together  with  the  local  injury  ot 
the  primaa  vise,  the  preparations  of  zinc  sometimes  occasion  symp. 
toms  evincive  also  of  an  action  on  the  nervons  centreSi  as  coma,  con- 
vnlsions,  and  paralysis. 

It  has  been  a  question,  the  decision  of  which  is  of  considenbk 
importance,  whether  the  slow  and  continued  introduction  of  zioc 
into  the  system  is  capable  of  materially  deteriorating  the  health; 
in  other  words,  of  inducing  a  state  of  chronic  poisoning,  as  the 
preparations  of  lead  and  some  other  metals  are  known  to  do.    The 
general  impunity  under  the  long  use  of  zinc  as  a  medicine,  and  the 
comparatively  little  inconvenience  experienced  by  those  engaged  in 
the  various  manufactures  or  applications  of  the  metal,  would  seem 
to  determine  this  question  in  the  negative;  but  facts  have  been 
brought  forward,  which  appear  to  me  to  place  beyond  doubt  the 
occasional  action  of  the  preparations  of  zinc  in  the  way  referred  to. 
Thus,  a  patient  who  took  twenty  grains  daily,  for  several  months^ 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  became  pale,  ema- 
ciated, and  almd^t  idiotic,  with  a  furred  tongue,  constipated  bowels^ 
tumid  abdomen,  cold  extremities,  oedema  of  the  lower  limbs,  dry, 
shrivelled  skin,  like  parchment,  and  a  slow,  small,  very  feeble  pulse; 
symptoms,  however,  which  quickly  disappeared  upon  the  omissioa 
of  the  medicine,  and  the  use  of  cathartics,  with  a  tonic  and  support- 
ing treatment.  {Brit,  and  For,  Med.  jBcr.,  July,  1888,  p.  221.)  Several 
men  employed  in  barrelling  oxide  of  zinc,  and  exposed  for  several 
days  to  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  the  powder,  experienced,  froitt 
the  beginning^loss  of  appetite,  clammy  taste  in  their  mouths,  aid- 
colic;  and,  after  ten  days,  were  attacked  with  vomiting,  constipa- 
tion, and  violent  colic,  not  unlike  the  affection  produced  by  letd^ 
and  which,  as  that  usually  does,  yielded  to  purging  and  opiates^ 
(See  Chem.  Oaz.,  viii.  362.)    In  another  instance,  workmen  exposed 
to  the  powder  arising  from  beaten  zinc,  were  aflected  with  generaJ- 
depression,  sore  throat,  angina,  ulceration  of  the  tonsils,  white  pel-' 
licles  on  the  gums,  salivation,  fetid  breath,  nausea,  colic,  and  diar- 
rhoea.    The  symptoms  subsided,  upon  the  abandonment  of  th^ 
occupation,  in  less  than  a  week.  {Ibid.)    In  these  instances,  it  i^ 
obvious  that  large  quantities  of  the  powdered  oxide  must  hav© 
been  swallowed ;   and  it  was  probably  from  this  source  that  tbtf 
symptoms  proceeded.    They  were  mainly  such  as  result  from  « 
direct  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and,  though  it  is  probabfe 
that  some  of  them  arose  from  the  absorption  of  the  metal,  thej 
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»re  of  little  importance.  They  moreover  disappeared  rapidly,  on 
9  removal  of  the  cause,  leaving  no  permanent  efifect  behind.  It 
▼ery  satisfactory  that  the  evil  from  this  cause  is  so  trivial,  when 
mpared  with  that  from  exposure  to  the  influence  of  lead,  fbr 
lich  zino  is  in  a  course  of  rapid  substitution  as  a  material  for 
ioting. 

In  poisoning  from  large  quantities  of  the  soluble  salts  of  zinc, 
le  treatment  should  consist  of  the  use  of  magnesia  or  one  of  the 
kdies  as  an  antidote,  of  free  dilution  with  demulcent  drinks,  of 
pium  to  quiet  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  of  mea- 
ons  to  combat  inflammation  corresponding  with  the  exigencies  of 
aA  particular  case. 

Of  the  therapeutic  application  of  zinc  it  will  be  suflicient  to 
leat  under  its  several  preparations.  Of  these,  I  would  here  ob- 
mre,  that  for  internal  use  all  might  well  be  spared  except  the 
Mlphate  and  (xticky  from  which  every  curative  effect  can  be  obtained 
riiich  the  others  are  capable  of  producing. 

1.  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC— ZiNa  SuLPHAS.  U.S.,Lond.,Ed., 
Ihih,— White  Vitriol 

Origin.  This  was  known  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
Mtury.  It  is  prepared  by  acting  upon  metallic  zinc  with  dilute 
MdpliQric  acid.  The  metal  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  water, 
^'liberated  hydrogen  escapes,  and  the  oxide  of  zinc  formed  unites 
vith  the  acid,  to  produce  the  sulphate,  which  is  then  obtained  by 
^^poration  and  crystallization. 

Oompositicn.  The  crystallized  salt,  which  should  always  be  se- 
lected for  use,  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid,  one  of 
™fc  of  zinc,  and  seven  of  water.  On  exposure,  it  partially 
^flttresoes,  and  loses  much  of  its  water. 

Pft>periie8.  The  crystals  are  small,  slender,  transparent,  four- 
*w  prisms,  and  in  mass  very  closely  resemble  those  of  Epsom 
^t>  for  which  they  have  sometimes  been  mistaken.  They  are 
JJHriorous,  of  a  styptic,  metallic,  disagreeable  taste,  very  soluble 
^  Hter  cold  or  hot,  and  insoluble  in  alcohoL  By  heat  they  are 
^"■olved  in  their  own  water  of  crystallization,  which  gradually 
•cipes,  leaving  the  salt  in  the  form  of  a  white  opaque  powder.  By 
^  intense  heat  they  are  decomposed. 

Jncompatibles.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  decomposed,  with  insoluble 
P'Mpitates,  by  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  and  their  carbonates, 
vtbe  soluble  salts  of  lead,  of  lime  or  calcium, -and  of  baryta  or 
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barium,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  soluble  salphurets,  ^^ 
by  astringent  vegetable  infusions  through  their  tannic  acid. 

Effects  on  the  System.    These  are  such  as  have  been  describe^i^ 
the  general  remarks  on  sine,  and  do  not  require  to  be  repe^/^ 
particularly  here.    It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  this  is  the  most 
astringent  of  the  salts  of  zinc,  and  one  of  the  most  energetic  in  its 
effects  on  the  system,  whether  medicinal  or  poisonous.    It  has  been 
frequently  taken,  by  mistake  for  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  doses  of 
an  ounce  or  more,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely^  with  iaUl 
results.    Happily,  the  powerful  emetic  properties  of  the  salt  usaaUj 
cause  the  whole  of  it  to  be  rejected,  before  it  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  a  caustic  eifect  upon  the  coats  of  the  stomtdL . 
In  a  case  of  the  kind  which  fell  under  my  knowledge,  one  of  the 
severest  symptoms  was  a  feeling  of  excessive  constriction  of  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  oesophagus;  but  the  patient,  who  was  a  young 
woman,  recovered  without  any  serious  consequences.    Grenenllj, 
along  with  incessant  vomiting  and  retching,  there  is  violent  gastrie 
and  intestinal  pain ;  and,  in  the  fatal  cases,  there  have  been  observed , 
in  addition,  purging,  anxiety,  restlessness,  great  prostration,  aiuS^ 
ultimately  convulsions.    The  treatment  required  in  such  cases 
been  already  stated. 

Therapeutic  Application.    As  an  emetic,  sulphate  of  zinc  will 
considered  particularly  with  the  class  of  emetics.    First,  I  M 
treat  of  its  internal,  and  afterwards  of  its  external  use. 

1.  For  its  direct  effects  on  the  alimentary  canal,  the  salt  has  bee 
used  in  dyspepsia^  diarrhcsa,  dysentery^  and  colica  pictonum.    As 
gentle  tonic,  in  very  small  doses,  it  is  sometimes  beneficial  in  d 
pie  indigestion;  but  is  seldom  used  in  that  affection.     To  diarrh^ 
it  is  adapted  by  its  strong  astringency ;  but  it  is  too  irritant  forth^  * 
disease  in  its  acute  form,  unless  associated  with  great  intestinal 
relaxation.    It  is  to  chronic  diarrhoea  that  it  is  best  adapted,  an^ 
especially  to  those  cases  in  which  there  may  be  a  suspicion  of  olocr*^ 
in  the  smairintestines.    In  these  cases,  associated  with  opinm  i^ 
small  doses,  it  is  sometimes  very  useful,  though  less  effective,  ^ 
think,  than  the  corresponding  salt  of  copper.    In  acute  dysentery  T^ 
should  not  be  used  by  the  mouth,  except,  sometimes,  in  the  very 
advanced  stages;  but  it  may  at  any  time  be  tried  in  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease,  when  the  tongue  remains  moist,  and  the  ordi- 
nary measures  have  been  employed  in  vain.    There  is  a  coniiiix^ 
of  dysentery  in  which  it  may  often  be  used  with  very  great  benefit 
I  allude  to  cases  in  which  the  rftctum  is  the  part  mainly  affected. 
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Brhether  the  case  be  eabacute  or  chronic.    la  instances  of  the  latter 

dnd|  the  patient  will  often  suffer  long  with  the  most  harassing 

tenesmus;  and  thongh,  from  the  want  of  constitutional  sympathy, 

lis  general  health  may  suffer  less  than  when  the  higher  portions  of 

he  large  intestines  are  inflamed  or  ulcerated,  yet  the  local  distress 

ind  inconvenience  are  so  great  that  life  is  rendered  burthensome. 

rhe  remedy  should  here  be  used  by  injection,  so  as  to  bring  it  into 

lirect  contact  with  the  ulcerated  surface.    I  have  been  for  many 

years  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  this  measure  in  the  class  of  cases 

mentioned,  and,  though  they  may  have  been  of  several  months' 

dnration,  and  in  one  instance  which  I  remember,  had  continued 

a  year,  they  have  speedily  begun  to  improve,  and  generally 

tnarched  on  steadily  to  convalescence.    I  usually  direct  from  four 

to  eight  fluidounces  of  water,  holding  two  grains  of  the  sulphate  in 

solution  for  each  fluidounce,  with  the  addition  of  thirty  or  forty 

drops  of  laudanum,  to  be  thrown  up  the  bowel  twice  a  day.    With 

the  Qse  of  the  salt  in  colica  picUmum  I  have  no  experience;  and  I 

•hoQld  not  be  disposed  to  rely  on  it,  while  medicines  known  to  be 

^cient  are  at  command. 

2.  In  reference  to  its  tonic  effects  upon  the  system  generally,  and 
^Q  the  nervous  centres  more  especially,  the  medicine  has  been  given 
^^  most  of  the  chronic  nervous  diseases,  to  which  the  metallic  tonics 
^'"B  thought  to  be  peculiarly  applicable.  Epihpsy^  hysteria^  hooping- 
^^gh^  and  asthma  are  among  these  complaints;  but  the  one  in 
'^bich  it  has  the  highest  reputation,  and  in  which  experience  has 
*bown  it  to  be  most  eflScacious  is  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus's  dance.  It 
^  <^rtainly  among  the  remedies  which  I  have  found  most  effectual 
*^  that  complaint,  especially  when  used  in  connexion  with  occa- 
*onal  purging.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  will  sometimes  succeed 
^u  interrupting  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  though  probably 
^  efficacious  in  this  affection  than  sulphate  of  copper,  and  inoom- 
P^bly  less  so  than  sulphate  of  quinia,  or  the  arsenical  prepara- 
^^His.  It  is  asserted  to  have  proved  useful  in  obstinate  chronic  gleet 
^^  leucorrhoea;  and  Dr.  Christison,  in  his  Dispensatory,  states  that, 
^^  the  dose  of  from  three  to  six  grains  twice  or  thrice  daily,  he  had 
ffBquently  been  successful  with  it  in  such  cases.  It  would  appear 
to  operate  by  something  more  than  a  mere  astringency.  It  may 
possibly  exert  an  alterative  influence  over  the  mucous  membranes, 
aad  thus  prove  useful  also  in  chronic  bronchitis  with  profuse  expecto- 
ration, in  which  it  has  been  recommended. 

Administration.    The  dose,  to  begin  with,  is  one  or  two  grains. 
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twice  or  three  times  a  day,  which  may  be  gradaally  increased,  if 
requisite,  as  the  stomach  is  found  to  tolerate  it  without  inconve- 
nience. Dr.  Babington  has  increased  to  thirty-six  grains  three 
times  a  day;  but  this  can  rarely  be  necessary;  and  it  is  probable 
that  all  that  the  medicine  can  effect  may  be  obtained  from  much 
smaller  quantities.    It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution. 

External  Use.  There  are  few  more  valuable,  medicines  for  ex- 
ternal use  than  sulphate  of  zinc.  Being  at  once  excitant  and 
decidedly  astringent,  it  serves  to  stimulate  enfeebled  surfaces,  and, 
by  contracting  their  blood-vessels,  to  obviate  inflammation  in  them. 
But  there  is  something,  also,  in  its  mode  of  operation,  which  we  do 
not  exactly  understand,  by  which  it  changes  the  condition  of  parts 
even  specifically  diseased,  and  disposes  them  to  take  on  a  healthy 
action,  to  which  otherwise  they  would  have  no  tendency.  In  other 
words,  it  is  alterative,  as  well  as  tonic  and  astringent,  in  its  local 
influence. 

It  has  been  used  as  a  simple  styptic  to  bleeding  surfaces,  though 
probably  inferior  in  this  respect  to  some  other  astringents,  sochaS' 
alum  and  acetate  of  lead. 

As  a  colly rium  in  the  very  commencement  o{  injlammatum  (^th^ 
oonjunetiva,  in  slight  affections  of  the  kind  at  any  stage,  in  chroniG 
cases  or  the  declining  stages  of  the  acute,  and  whenever  the  blood' 
vessels  appear  to  be  merely  passively  dilated,  it  is  among  the  safest 
and  most  efficient  remedies.  For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  dissolved 
in  rose-water,  or  in  pure  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of  on^ 
grain  to  the  fluidounce,  or  even  less  when  the  eye  is  very  sensitive- 
The  solution  may  be  applied  twice  a  day,  and  gradually  strength- 
ened,  if  requisite.  In  very  slight  cases,  which,  however,  are  aom^* 
times  troublesome  by  interfering  with  the  use  of  the  eyes,  a  singlt^ 
application  often  proves  sufficient. 

In  gonorrfuxa,  in  any  stage,  unless  when  the  inflammation  is  verjT 
high,  and  involves  more  thaft  the  mucous  membrane,  it  is  a  ver^ 
efficient  remedy  if  properly  used.  At  the  very  commencement  o* 
an  attack,  it  will  sometimes  almost  immediately  arrest  the  aflection* 
The  strength  of  the  solution  should  not  at  first  exceed  two  grains 
to  the  fluidounce  of  water,  and  it  may  be  even  weaker  in  very  sen- 
sitive conditions  of  the  urethra.  To  be  successful,  the  injection 
must  be  very  frequently  repeated,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  impressiao 
to  subside  before  it  is  renewed;  every  three  or  four  hours  for  ex- 
ample, or  six  or  eight  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

In  leucGrrhoea  the  same  injection  will  often  prove  highly  useful, 
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iplojed  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  but 
tie  good  can  be  expected  from  it  when  the  discharge  is  sustained, 
it  too  frequently  is,  by  organic  disease. 

In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  rectum^  with  mucous  discharges,  it 
an  invaluable  remedy ;  whether  this  condition  be  original,  or  a 
sre  accompaniment  or  consequence  of  dysentery.  The  method 
administration  has  been  mentioned  in  the  remarks  made  on  the 
d  of  the  remedy  in  that  affection. 

Chronic  purulent  discharges  fivm  the  ears,  and  the  same  affection  of 
e  nostrils,  known  under  the  name  of  ozssna^  are  other  complaints 
which  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  often  extremely  useful.  In  these 
aes,  the  strength  of  the  solution,  at  first  only  two  or  three  grains 
the  fluidounce,  should  be  increased,  as  the  parts  will  bear  it,  to 
e  or  even  ten  grains.  Whenever  the  immediate  seat  of  the  dis- 
vge  can  be  seen,  as  sometimes  when  an  ulcer  exists,  even  a 
onger  solution  than  the  strongest  mentioned,  may  be  directly 
plied  to  the  diseased  surface  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil, 
firing  the  sound  parts  untouched. 

Bat  perhaps  the  local  affections  most  amenable  to  the  remedy, 
»  ulcers  and  pseudomembranous  patches  in  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
lienever  the  surface  of  the  ulcers,  in  these  positions,  is  covered 
.til  a  whitish  exudation,  whatever  may  be  their  duration  or  size, 
nn  the  small  superficial  aphthous  ulceration  to  the  obstinate  and 
■tractive  cancrum  oris,  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  will,  ac- 
ting to  my  observation,  effect  a  cure.  I  do  not  include  in  this 
*tegory  the  gangrstna  oris,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  different  affec- 
ion,  and  which  is  more  effectively  treated  by  more  active  escha- 
<^  as  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper,  nor  syphilitic 
•ws,  in  which  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury  is  more  effectual. 
1©  solution  should  have  the  strength  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
0  the  fluidounce  of  water,  and  should  be  applied  daily  or  twice 
'^y,  by  means  of  a  brush  or  hair-pencil,  exclusively  to  the  dis- 
^  surface,  and  continued  until  the  whitish  exudation,  before 
'Med  to,  gives  way  to  a  red  surface,  after  which  it  should  be 
'^'Hted.    As  soon  as  this  change  takes  place,  the  ulcer  speedily 

A  much  weaker  solution,  say  of  two  or  three  grains  to  the  fiuid- 
tHw^  may  sometimes  be  used  in  obstinate  cases  of  the  infantile 
*itfA,  or  mugutt  of  the  French,  with  great  benefit. 
The  same  remedy  is  applicable  to  all  ulcers,  wherever  seated, 
lich,  in  consequence  of  a  loose,  flabby,  debilitated  state  of  the  old 
VOL.  L— 27 
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tissue,  or  of  the  new  granulations,  refuse  to  take  on  the  healing  pi 
cess;  and  especially  when  the  ulcers  are  attended  with  a  copio 
purulent  discharge.  The  strength  of  the  solution  must,  in  the 
cases,  vary  so  much  that  no  precise  rule  can  he  given.  It  may  oo 
tain  from  two  to  twenty  grains  to  the  fluidounce. 

Certain  cutaneous  eruptions  yield  to  the  local  use  of  this  solutic 
I  have  found  it  specially  beneficial  in  that  brownish  superficial  disc 
loration,  which  sometimes  spreads  over  large  portions  of  the  surfieu 
to  the  great  anxiety  of  the  patient,  and  which  has  been  different 
named  ephelis  and  pityriasis  versicolor.  Made  in  the  proportion 
from  two  to  five  grains^  to  the  fiuidounce,  and  thoroughly  applu 
morning  and  evening,  the  solution  has,  I  believe,  invariably  wiik 
my  recollection,  effected  cures. 

Sometimes  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc  i 
solution,  has  been  employed  as  a  collyrium,  and  as  an  injection  : 
gonorrhoea,  preferably  to  the  sulphate  alone.  In  this  case,  a  doub 
decomposition  takes  place,  with  the  production  of  sulphate  of  lea 
which  is  precipitated,  and  of  acetate  of  zinc,  which  remains  di 
solved.  If  the  liquid,  therefore,  be  employed  clear,  it  is  the  latti 
salt  which  is  the  real  agent;  if  it  be  agitated,  the  insoluble  sulphal 
of  lead  is  applied  at  the  same  time.  It  is  possible  that  this  salt  mr 
add  something  to  the  curative  cfiect  by  affording  a  sort  of  proteel 
ive  covering  to  the  mucous  surface.  When  it  is  the  effect  of  6^ 
acetate  of  zinc  alone  that  is  wanted,  recourse  should  be  had  pre 
ferably  to  a  solution  of  the  pure  salt.  The  proportion  of  the  tr* 
salts  employed  is  usually  three  grains  of  the  acetate  of  lead  to  tr^ 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  a  fiuidounce  of  water. 

11.    ACETATE  OP  ZINC— ZiNCI  AcETAS.  U,  S.,  Dub. 

This  is  prepared  by  exposing  metallic  zinc  to  the  action  of  3 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  zinc  takes  the  place  of  the  lei^ 
in  the  solution,  while  the  latter  metal  is  deposited  in  the  pure  state 
The  liquid  being  now  evaporated,  and  allowed  to  stand,  yidl 
acetate  of  zinc  in  crystals.  The  salt  consists  of  one  equivalent  C 
acetic  acid,  one  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  seven  of  water.  It  is  in  aof 
white,  shining,  micaceous  crystals,  which  effloresce  in  a  dry  air,  9M 
inodorous  and  of  an  astringent  metallic  taste,  and  are  very  solab3 
in  water,  and  soluble  also  in  alcohol 

The  effects  of  this  salt  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  ib 
preceding,  but  milder,  and  less  astringent.  *  Though  capable  < 
doing  injury  in  excessive  doses,  it  is  much  less  poisonous  thai 
the  sulphate.    It  mriy  be  given  internally  for  the  same  purpose^ 
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employed  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  but 
ittle  good  can  be  expected  from  it  when  the  discharge  is  sustained, 
t8  it  too  frequently  is,  by  organic  disease. 

Jn' chronic  inflammation  of  the  rectum^  with  mucous  discharges,  it 
9  an  invaluable  remedy ;  whether  this  condition  be  original,  or  a 
aere  accompaniment  or  consequence  of  dysentery.  The  method 
t  administration  has  been  mentioned  in  the  remarks  made  on  the 
lae  of  the  remedy  in  that  affection. 

Chronic  purulent  discharges  from  the  ears,  and  the  same  affection  of 
he  nostrils,  known  under  the  name  of  ozssna,  are  other  complaints 
a  which  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  often  extremely  useful.  In  these 
ases,  the  strength  of  the  solution,  at  first  only  two  or  three  grains 
0  the  fluidounce,  should  be  increased,  as  the  parts  will  bear  it,  to 
Ive  or  even  ten  grains.  Whenever  the  immediate  seat  of  the  dis- 
ibarge  can  be  seen,  as  sometimes  when  an  ulcer  exists,  even  a 
tronger  solution  than  the  strongest  mentioned,  may  be  directly 
applied  to  the  diseased  surface  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil, 
eaving  the  sound  parts  untouched. 

But  perhaps  the  local  affections  most  amenable  to  the  remedy, 
ire  ulcers  and  pseudomembranous  patches  in  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
PHicnever  the  surface  of  the  ulcers,  in  these  positions,  is  covered 
rith  a  whitish  exudation,  whatever  may  be  their  duration  or  size, 
rom  the  small  superficial  aphthous  ulceration  to  the  obstinate  and 
lestructive  cctncrum  oris,  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  will,  ac- 
ording  to  my  observation,  effect  a  cure.  I  do  not  include  in  this 
ategory  the  gangrstna  oris,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  different  affec- 
ion,  and  which  is  more  effectively  treated  by  more  active  escha- 
otics,  as  nitrate  of  sUver  or  sulphate  of  copper,  nor  syphilitic 
iloers,  in  which  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury  is  more  effectual. 
?be  solution  should  have  the  strength  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
0  the  fluidounce  of  water,  and  should  be  applied  daily  or  twice 
.  day,  by  means  of  a  brush  or  hair-pencil,  exclusively  to  the  dis- 
aaed  surface,  and  continued  until  the  whitish  exudation,  before 
Haded  to,  gives  way  to  a  red  surface,  after  which  it  should  be 
emitted.  As  soon  as  this  change  takes  place,  the  ulcer  speedily 
leals. 

A  much  weaker  solution,  say  of  two  or  three  grains  to  the  fiuid- 
»anoe,  may  sometimes  be  used  in  obstinate  cases  of  the  infantile 
hrushj  or  mugutt  of  the  French,  with  great  benefit. 

The  same  remedy  is  applicable  to  all  ulcers,  wherever  seated, 
rhicb,  in  consequence  of  a  loose,  flabby,  debilitated  state  of  the  old 
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face,  may  be  considered  as  undergoing  solution  in  rery  smal 
proportion  in  the  extravasated  liquid,  through  the  inslYumentaliV 
of  an  acid  contained  in  it,  or  some  other  chemical  reagencj. 

Therapeutic  Application,  This  is  exclusively  topical  and  ex 
ternal.  Probably  in  consequence  of  the  slight  solution,  jus 
referred  to,  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  undergo  in  the  moistun 
of  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  may  acquire  a  very  mode 
rate  degree  of  the  excitant  and  astringent  properties  which  cbarae 
terize  the  soluble  preparations  of  zinc,  and  thus  produce  a  positive 
impression,  such  as  it  could  not  produce  in  a  perfectly  insoluble 
state.  But  it  probably  also  acts,  when  in  the  form  of  powder,  by 
absorbing  the  irritating  secretions  of  the  diseased  surface,  and  thos 
in  some  degree  correcting  their  influence;  and,  whether  in  powder 
or  ointment,  has  some  effect  by  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air. 
It  is  used  in  excoriations,  whether  from  the  chafing  of  opposed 
surfaces,  as  in  fat  persons  and  particularly  children,  from  acrid 
secretions  as  of  the  upper  lip  in  coryza,  or  from  superficial  injuries; 
also  in  chapped  hands  and  sore  nipples,  and  sometimes  in  scalds 
and  blisters.  It  is  applied  in  the  form  of  powder  dusted  on  the 
part,  or  in  that  of  cerate  (Ceratum  Zinci  Carbonatis,  U,  S.)  made 
by  incorporating  two  drachms  of  the  powder  with  ten  drachms  oC 
simple  ointment. 

CATiAMTNE. — CalAMINA.    U.S. 

This,  when  genuine,  is  an  ore  of  zinc  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
carbonate  of  that  metal.  It  is  in  hard  masses,  which  are  fire^ 
heated,  then  pulverized,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the  processed 
of  levigation  and  elutriation,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the  state  <m 
fine  impalpable  powder,  in  which  state  it  constitutes  prepared  calm 
min^. 

Prepared  Calamine  (Calamina  Prjiparata,  U.S.^  Lmd^  EX^ 
Dub.)  is  in  the  form  of  a  powder  of  various  colours,  according  ^ 
the  particular  specimen  of  ore  from  which  it  may  have  been  ob 
tained,  either  pinkish,  yellowish,  or  brownish.  It  is  inodorooi 
and  tasteless,  and  quite  insoluble  in  water.  Sometimes  it  is  ic 
small  pulverulent  lumps.  The  sophisticated  article  often  found  in 
the  shops  is  generally  of  a  pink  colour.  Calamine  has  the 
properties,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  in  the 
manner  as  the  precipitated  carbonate.  There  is  an  officinal  cerate 
called  (hlamine  cerate  (Ceratum  Calamine,  U.  S.)  or  jTumef's  cerak^ 
which  is  made  by  mixing  prepared  calamine  with  yellow  wax  «ni 
lard  melted  together. 
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V.  OXIDE  OF  ZINC.  — ZlNCI  OxiDUM.  TJ.  8. 
Origin  and  Properties,  The  oxide  of  zinc  is  prepared  either  by 
burning  the  metal,  and  condensing  the  vapours,  or  by  heating  the 
carbonate  of  zinc  strongly,  and  thus  driving  off  the  carbonic  acid. 
Procured  by  the  former  method,  it  has  been  called  flowers  of  zinc. 
In  composition  it  is  a  protoxide,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of 
each  of  its  ingredients.  It  is  a  white  powder,  without  smell  or 
taste,  unalterable  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dis- 
•  wived  by  most  of  the  acids. 

Effects  on  the  System.     Oxide  of  zinc  is  probably  inert  in  its  un- 
oombined  state;   but,  as   there  is  very  often  free  acid  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  with  which  it  may  react  so  as  to  form  soluble 
pilte,  it  is  capable  of  producing  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  pre- 
parations of  zinc  on  the  system.    The  experiment  of  Orfila,  who 
*  gave  to  a  small  dog  from  three  to  six  drachms,  without  producing 
ill/  other  observable  effect  than  vomiting,  is  not  to  be  received  as 
aofficient  proof  of  the  inactivity  of  the  oxide;  for  there  may 
iTe  been  no  acid  present  in  the  stomach,  or  too  little  to  generate 
Ij  considerable  proportion  of  soluble  salt.    Given  largely  to  men, 
18  said  sometimes  to  have  produced  vomiting  and  purging;  and 
giddiness  and  intoxication  have  been  mentioned  among  its 
As  already  stated,  in  the  general  remarks  on  the  metal,  it 
ipable  of  acting  injuriously  when  used  freely  and  for  a  long 
Having  recently  been  largely  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
lead  in  painting,  in  consequence  of  retaining  its  white  colour 
exposed  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  is  a  very 
r  circumstance  that,  if  not  absolutely  innoxious,  it  should  have 
**  I^BOved  80  much  less  injurious  than  that  paint.    Its  general  effects 
fjEI  tto  system,  so  far  as  it  acts  at  all,  may  be  considered  as  identi- 
jjid  with  those  of  the  preparations  of  zinc  already  described. 
Therapeutk  Application.     This  medicine  has  been  used  in  all 
nervous  affections  to  which  the  preparations  of  zinc  are  deemed 
ible;  namely,  epilepsy^  catalepsy ,  chorea^  hysteria,  hooping-cough^ 
^  JMiral^,  and  gastric  spasm;  but  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy 
..  rM^  ^^  ^^  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.    If  some  accounts  which 
.  Jlinre  been  published  of  its  efficacy  are  to  be  relied  on,  it  is  capable 
9f  oaring  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  cases;  but  they  who  are 
.^miliar  with  this  disease,  abd  know  how  obstinately,  when  once 
Establishes!,  it  resists  every  variety  of  treatment,  are   prepared, 
"^hen  they  read  such  reports,  to  make  many  allowances  for  failure 
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in  diagnosis,  for  the  deceiving  effects  of  preconception,  and  for  the 
fact,  almost  universally  noticed,  that  the  paroxysms  of  epilepsy  are 
often  suspended,  and  sometimes  kept  long  at  bay,  by  anything 
calculated  to  excit^  the  hopes,  and  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
suflFerers.     When  the  disease  is  purely  functional,  it  may  often,  no^ 
doubt,  be  cured,  if  submitted  to  treatment  at  an  early  stage;  anc^ 
there  is  as  little  doubt  that  it  has  not  unfrequently  given  way  unde,^ 
the  use  of  oxide  of  zinc;  but  the  number  of  failures,  taking  all  t 
cases  into  consideration,  will  probably  greatly  exceed  the  cu 
eflfected  by  this  remedy.    It  has  the  advantage  over  the  sulpha^^ 
that  it  is  less  disposed  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  7/ 
may,  therefore,  be  used  preferably  when  these  organs  are  peca- 
liarly  delicate. 

The  dose  is  from  two  to  eight  grains  or  more,  given  three  times 
daily.  It  should  not  be  indefinitely  increased;  as  conditions  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  in  which  it  may  be  innocent  at  one  time,  may  be 
so  changed  that  it  shall  prove  highly  irritant  at  another.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  dose  of  twenty  grains  should  be  exceeded;  aod, 
should  irritant  effects  be  experienced,  the  smaller  doses  mentioned 
should  be  diminished,  br  withheld  for  a  time.  It  may  be  given  in 
pill,  or  in  powder  mixed  with  syrup. 

External  Use,.  As  in  the  case  of  the  carbonate,  this  preparation 
may  possibly  be  dissolved,  in  minute  quantities,  in  the  liquid  secre- 
tion proceeding  from  diseased  surfaces,  and  thus  rendered  posi- 
tively efficient  in  its  action  on  such  surfaces.  In  the  form  of 
powder  or  ointment,  the  oxide  has  been  much  used  as  an  absorbent, 
desiccant,  and  alterative,  in  cutaneous  eruptions  characterized  by 
copious  liquid  extravasation,  as  in  eczema  and  impetigo^  in  excorid- 
tlons  of  all  kinds,  superficial  bumSj  hlisters^  chapped  hands^  Ups^  and 
nipples,  and  profusely  secreting  ulcers.  In  chronic  ophthalmia^  it  has 
been  recommended  in  the  form  of  a  coUyrium,  made  by  diffiisinga 
drachm  of  the  powder  equably  in  three  or  four  fluidouDces  of 
mucilaginous  liquid ;  and  the  same  method  of  preparation  has  been 
recommended  in  cutaneous  affections,  and  for  injections  iugmorrhao. 
and  leucorrhcea. 

Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  (Unguentum  Zinoi  OxidI,  TJ.  S)  '^ 
made  by  mixing  one  part  of  the  oxide  with  six  parts  of  lard.  It 
was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  tutty  ointment  {unguentum 
tutise)  prepared  in  the  same  manner  from  tvtty^  which  is  an  impure 
oxide  of  zinc,  of  uncertain  strength,  formerly  much  used,  but  now 
nearly  abandoned. 
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VI.  CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC— ZiNCi  Chloridum.  U.S.,  Dub., 
Land, 

The  mode  of  prepariog,  and  the  properties  of  this  compouDd, 
rill  be  considered  under  the  head  of  escharoiics,  to  which  it  belongs 
ijr  its  most  important  application.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that 
^  is  a  soil,  greenish-white,  translucent  substance,  deliquescent  on 
xposure,  and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  consistence 
MB  gained  for  it  the  name  of  butter  of  zinc. 

It  is  locally  irritant  and  caustic,  and,  in  its  effects  upon  the  eys- 
3niy  corresponds  with  the. soluble  salts  of  zinc  already  mentioned. 
n  over-doses,  it  is  an  irritant  poison,  producing  nausea,  vomiting, 
lastric  and  intestinal  pains,  cramps  in  the  limbs,  and  great  prostra- 
ion,  with  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  convulsions,  and  coma.  An 
QstaDce  of  death  from  it,  in  a  child,  is  on  record. 

Introduced  by  Papenguth  into  medicine,  it  has  been  occasionally 
ksed  by  other  practitioners,  particularly  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Q  scrqfula,  epilepsy^  chorea^  and  neuralgia.  It  has  no  advantage,  that 
'.  can  appreciate,  over  the  sulphate  or  oxide,  while  it  is  more  likely 
o  injure  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  dose  is  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  grain,  to  begin  with. 

Its  local  uses  will  be  more  conveniently  detailed  under  the  escha- 
otics;  and,  among  them,  its  disinfectant  property. 


IV.  BISMUTH. 

BISMUTHUM.  U.S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

As  only^  one  preparation  of  bismuth  is  used,  all  that  is  requisite 
0  be  said  of  the  metal  may  be  introduced  under  that  preparation. 

8UBNITRATE  OF  BISMUTH. — BiSMUTHI  SUBNITRAS.  U.S.., 
Duft. BiSMUTHI  NiTRAS.    Z/OW(?.-r-BlSMUTHUM  AlBUM.   JSrf. 

^Wliite  Oxide  of  Hismuth. — Magistery  of  Bismuth. 

Origin.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid, 
Old  pouring  the  resulting  solution  into  water.  Two  salts  are 
brmed;  one  a  supernitrate,  with  great  excess  of  acid,  which  re- 
aains  dissolved,  the  other  a  subnitrate,  which  is  thrown  down. 
Hie  latter  is  the  preparation  in  question. 

Properties.  Subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  a  heavy,  white  powder, 
rithout  smell  or  taste,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
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dissolved  by  nitric  acid.    It  becomes  grayish  on  exposure  to  th 
air,  and  blackens  under  the  influence  of  sulphurett^  hydrogen. 

Effects  on  the  System,  Ordinarily,  when  given  internally,  tb 
oxide  produces  little  observable  effect;  and  very  large  quantitie 
have  been  exhibited  with  perfect  impunity.  These  facta  might  lea< 
to  the  suspicion  that  former  observers  were  mistaken  in  ascribfoj 
active  irritant  properties  to  the  medicine.  But  the  apparent  difl 
orepancy  is  explained  by  reference  to  the  very  feeble  solubility  o 
the  salt  in  water,  and  to  its  ready  solubility  in  some  of  the  acidi 
Whether,  therefore,  it  shall  prove  neajriy  inert,  or  powerfully  irritant 
may  depend  on  the  absence  or  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  prima 
viae,  capable  of  dissolving  it.  An  instance  of  death  is  recorded 
which  resulted  from  swallowing  two  drachms  of  the  subnitrate  wiil 
a  little  cream  of  tartar.  It  produced  the  ordinary  symptoms  o. 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  boweh 
as  pain,  vomiting,  purging,  swollen  abdomen,  hiccough,  &c. ;  and, 
besides  these,  cramps  and  coldness  in  the  limbs,  intermittent  puke^ 
laborious  breathing,  swelling  of  the  hands  and  face,  suppression  ol 
urine,  salivation,  and  delirium.  Some  of  these  symptoms  were 
clearly  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  the  medicine.  The  patient 
who  was  a  man,  died  on  the  ninth  day.  Dissection  showed  mark 
of  inflammation  and  gangrene  throughout  the  alimentary  canaT 
{Christison  on  Poison)  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  accompanimea 
of  bitartrate  of  potassa  may  have  had  some  influence  in  the  resuL 
by  rendering  the  salt  of  bismuth  more  soluble.  Bismuth  has  nc 
been  detected. in  the  urine  of  persons  using  it.  The  effects  of  tti 
medicine  on  the  system  are  quite  equivocal ;  but  it  may  probabi 
be  ranked  with  the  metallic  tonics  of  the  present  section  mo^ 
safely  than  elsewhere. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Subnitrate  of  bismuth  was  introduce 
into  medicine  by  Dr.  Odier,  of  Geneva.  It  has  been  supposed  * 
have  a  peculiar  influence  over  painful  afiections  of  the  stomad 
either  directly  blunting  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  tissue  of  tb' 
organ,  or  operating  through  the  nervous  centres.  H  has  been  mon 
especially  recommended  in  gastralgia^  gastric  spasm,  cardialgia^  and 
pyrosis;  and  has  been  found  also  to  allay  nausea  and  vomiting.  At 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  it  has  been  very  much  employed  in 
different  forms  of  diarrhoea,  with  great  asserted  advantage.  It  i^, 
not  impossible  that  the  small  portion  dissolved  may  operate  as  as 
astringent;  but  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  the  extraordinary  effects 
claimed  for  it  can  be  explained.    Perhaps,  as  suggested  by  M.Mod- 
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neret,  it  may  act  by  being  deposited  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
membrane,  and  thus  protecting  it  against  the  irritant  action  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.    Hence,  it  is  recommended  by 
that  practitioner  in  very  large  quantities,  not  less  than  two  or  three 
drachms  in  a  day.    It  has  been  specially  recommended,  as  extra- 
ordinarily efiSicient,  in  the  cHarrhoea  of  phthisis^  that  of  enteric  or 
typhoid  fever ^  and  the  chronic  diarrhoea  of  children.    I  can  say  little 
of  the  remedy  from  my  own  experience.  Having  almost  constantly 
failed  with  it  in  the  gastric  affections  in  which  it  was  origin^Iy 
recommended,  I  have  long  ceased  to  employ  it.    The  dose,  as  for- 
merly given,  was  too  small.    From  five  to  twenty  grains  may  pro 
bably  be  administered  with  safety,  under  all  circumstances,  to  the 
adult    The  caution  should  be  strictly  observed,  not  to  accompany 
its  use  with  that  of  nitric  acid,  or  indeed  any  other  acid. 


3.  Reconstructive  Mineral  Tonics. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  are  tonic  substances  whichi 
ter  essentially  into  the  constitution  of  the  system.     The  only 
^^icines  which  have  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  belong  to  this 
^division  of  the  mineral  tonics,  are  the  preparations  of  iron. 


IRON. 

FERRUM. 

3t  has  long  been  known  that  iron  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
*^*C)od;  and  comparatively  recent  researches  have  shown*  that  it 
^^ista  exclusively  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  red  corpuscles,  of 
^l^ich  it  forms  an  essential  constituent,  and,  as  is  generally  believed, 
^**  definite  proportion.*  Without  it,  the  red  corpuscles  could  not 
■^ist,  nor  life  be  supported.  In  what  state  of  combination  it  is 
^^^tained  in  the  colouring  matter,  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is 
^^teinly  held  by  a  powerful  affinity;  for  it  is  altogether  insensible 
^  the  tests  by  which  iron  can  be  detected  in  all  other  combina- 

"^  Aeoording  to  M.  Le  Canti,  aboat  1  part  of  it  exists  in  4400  of  blood,  and  7  parts 
^  100  of  hematosfn.  For  the  blood,  the  proportion  is  necessarily  yariable,  as  that 
^  ^ematosin  itself  is  yariable ;  for  the  hematosin,  it  is  fixed,  the  combination  being 

^^finite.  {Archives  de  PhifsioL^  de  Th^rap.f  et  d'Uyg.  dt  Bouchardat,  Oct.  1854,  pp» 

^^  and  147.) 


s 
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tioDS.  The  probability  is,  that  it  is  united,  in  an  elementary  con- 
dition, either  directly  with  the  other  elements  of  the  colouring 
matter,  or  with  some  peculiar  organic  principle,  having  for  it  an 
affinity  beyond  that  of  any  other  body  in  nature,  and  capable  of 
being  overcome,  through  chemical  agency,  only  by  the  destruction 
of  that  principle.  Hence,  it  may  be  found  either  by  burning  blood, 
in  which  case  it  is  left  in  the  ashes,  or  by  the  instrumentality  of 
chlorine,  which  destroys  the  animal  principle  referred  to.  The  part 
which  iron  acts  in  the  economy  is  wholly  unknown.  The  theory  of 
Liebig,  which  supposes  it  to  be  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs 
to  all  parts  of  the  system,  entering  the  respiratory  organs  as  a  pro- 
tocarbonate,  there  becoming  sesquioxidized  with  the  escape  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  afterwards  carried  away  with  the  arterial  blood 
to  supply  oxygen  to  all  the  functions,  and  be  reconverted  into  the 
protocarbonate,  though  very  beautiful,  has  not  been  authenticated, 
and  at  present  must  be  regarded  as  at  best  a  plausible  conjecture. 
That  iron  is  the  real  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  has  long  been 
regarded  as  highly  probable;  nor  did  the  discovery  of  hemalosin 
as  a  distinct  principle  serve  in  any  degree  to  invalidate  this  opinion; 
but  if  it  be  true,  as  asserted  by  M.  Sanson,  that  hematosin  can  be 
deprived  of  iron  without  losing  its  colour,  the  opinion  must  be 
abandoned.  Nevertheless,  M.  Le  Canu,  on  repeating  the  process 
of  M.  Sanson,  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  same  result;  so  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  yet  unsettled  point,  whether  iron  is  or  is 
not  the  colouring  principle.  (Quevenne,  Arch,  de  Physiol,^  Oct.  1^54, 
p.  147.)  That  it  has  the  property,  when  taken  internally,  of  in- 
creasing the  redness  of  the  blood,  is  a  familiar  fact.  A  reference 
to  the  above  physiological  points  seemed  to  be  a  necessary  intro- 
duction, to  the  consideration  of  iron  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Whether  metallic  iron  has  any  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  system,  is  not  certainly  known;  for,  though  very  decitled 
effects  follow  its  introduction  into  the  stomach,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  metal  is  oxidized  and  combined  with  an  acid  before  it  operates. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  finely  powdered 
metal  may  not  find,  among  the  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice,  the 
organic  principle  with  which  it  is  combined  in  hematosin,  and, 
uniting  with  this,  enter  into  the  blood  at  once  in  a  state  suitable 
for  the  part  it  has  to  play  in  the  formation  of  the  red  corpuscles. 
This  idea  does  not  by  any  means  preclude  that  of  its  absorption, 
and  existence  in  the  serum  in  other  forms  of  combination.  In  fact, 
it  serves  to  explain  the  double  action  of  the  metal ;  that  of  a  tonic 
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in  tbe  blood,  like  any  other  absorbed  medicine  of  the  same  class; 
and  that  of  a  reconstructive  agent,  serving  to  increase  the  red  cor- 
pascles,  by  affording  an  essential  constituent  in  a  due  state  of  pre- 
paration. 

The  operation  of  the  chalt/beaies,  or  preparations  of  iron,  must  be 
considered  in  reference,  ^r^^,  to  their  local  effects  upon  the  tissue 
with  which  they  are  primarily  brought  into  contact;  and  secondly 
to  their  effects  upon  more  or  less  distant  parts,  or  on  the  system 
^nerally. 

1.  In  regard  to  their  local  operation^  when  in  any  degree  soluble,  or 
capable  of  being  rendered  so  by  the  reagencies  to  which  they  a)*e 
exposed,  they  act  as  excitants  and  astringents;  the  degree  in  which 
they  produce  such  effects  being  very  different  in  the  different  pre- 
parations, and  in  some  measure  proportionate  to  their  solubility. 
If  used  in  small  doses,  they  produce  on  the  stomach  only  that  de- 
^ee  of  excitation  which  is  called  ioniCj  increasing  the  appetite,  and 
invigorating  digestion;  while  their  astringent  operation  is  evinced 
by  a  tendency  to  constipation,  and  the  smaller,  dryer,  and  harder 
stools,  which  are  apt  to  follow.  If  carried  too  far,  they  cause  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  a  sense  of  heat,  weight,  or 
uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  and 
not  unfrequently  griping  pains  and  diarrhoea.  Some  of  the  soluble 
salts,  as  the  sulphate,  sesquinitrate,  and  chloride,  are  capable  of 
producing  even  dangerous  if  not  fatal  inflammation,  and  thus  acting 
«s  irritant  poisons.  Tbe  local  effects  of  the  chalybeates,  applied 
externally,  either  to  the  mucous  surfaces  or  the  skin,  are  of  tbe 
same  nature ;  but,  in  the  latter  instance,  the  cuticle  serves  as  a  pro* 
lection,  and  the  irritant  influence  is  much  less  felt. 

A  phenomenon  resulting  from  the  use  of  iron,  though  not  a  part 
of  its  physiological  operation,  is  the  black  colour  of  the  stooh 
which  almost  invariably  attends  it.  This  is  caused  probably  in  part 
by  the  combination  of  the  sesquioxide  with  the  tannic  acid  often 
contained  in  the  food,  as  in  tea  and  coffee  for  example,  and  in  part 
by  the  formation  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  through  the  reagency  of 
snlphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  bowels,  or  one  of  the  soluble  sulphu- 
rets.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  important;  as  otherwise  wrong 
inferences  might  be  drawn  from  the  colour  of  the  stools,  and  lead 
to  improper  practice.  Instances  of  this  I  have  myself  witnessed. 
Not  unfrequently  also  the  preparations  blacken  the  tongue,  in  eon- 
Mquence  probably  of  the  simultaneous  use  of  astringent  substances; 
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and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  appearance  with  the 
blackness  of  tongue  resulting  from  disease. 

2.  The  tffecU  upon  the  system,  or  on  parts  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  surface,  are  next  to  be  considered.    These  depend  upon 
the  absorption  of  the  iron,  and  are  usually  not  exhibited  until  a 
considerable  time  after  its  introduction  into  the  system.    That  iron 
is  absorbed  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments.  Tiedemann 
and  Gmelin  found  it  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric 
and  portal  veins  of  a  horse,  to  which  they  had  six  hours  previously 
given  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.    M.  Quevenne  has  shown  that, 
if  iron  passes  with  the  urine  at  all  in  the  normal  state,  it  is  in  ex- 
tremely small  proportion;  and  that,  after  the  use  of  the  ferruginoai 
preparations  for  a  short  time,  the  quantity,  though  still  very  small,  if 
appreciably  increased;  proving  that,  while  the  kidneys  are  not  the 
avenue  by  which  the  metal  is  mainly  eliminated  from  the  system,  it 
must  have  been  absorbed  in  order  to  produce  the  slight  increase  ob^ 
served.  {Archives  de  Physiol.,  Oct  1854,  p.  104.)    It  is  said  also  to 
have  been  found  in  the  milk,  perspiration,  and  bile.  In  what  state  it 
enters  the  blood  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  part  a^ 
least,  it  does  so,  as  before  stated,  in  union  with  an  organic  principle^ 
and  that,  in  this  condition,  it  contributes  directly  to  the  constractioi 
of  the  red  corpuscle.    Another  portion  may  circulate  in  the  Bemm 
in  other  soluble  forms,  and  simply  act  as  a  tonic  and  perhaps  astrin- 
gent upon  the  tissues. 

After  iron  has  been  taken  in  the  ordinary  medicinal  doses  for  a 
few  days,  often  in  less  than  a  week,  its  effects  on  the  system  miy 
be  seen  in  an  increased  redness  of  the  complexion,  the  lips,  and  the 
tongue,  a  fuller  and  stronger  pulse,  and  a  general  exaltation  of  the 
organic  functions.  These  results  proceed  from  a  greater  richness 
of  the  blood,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  in- 
creased. If  the  use  of  the  medicine  be  continued,  a  plethoric  oon* 
dition  may  be  induced,  indicated  by  fulness  or  dull  pains  in  the 
head,  sluggishness  of  mind,  a  full  strong  pulse,  increased  heat,  and 
a  heightened  colour  of  the  surface.  It  is  said  that  pustules  of  acne 
are  apt  to  appear  on  the  face,  breast,  and  back.  This  is  a  morbid 
condition,  predisposing  to  active  congestion,  hemorrhage,  and  pro- 
bably iuilammation.  Hence  the  danger  of  an  excessive  and  long 
continued  use  of  the  natural  chalybeate  waters,  against  which  tbej 
who  frequent  watering  places  should  be  placed  upon  their  gnaid. 
These  effects  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  rank  iron  among  medicioss 
which  are  poisonous  to  the  constitution.    They  are  but  an  exalta- 
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t^ion  of  the  healthy  powers  and  functions,  such  as  may  result  from 
An  abuse  of  food  and  other  agents  essential  to  life.  The  only  mode 
in  which  any  of  the  preparations  of  iron  can  become  poisonous,  is, 
as  before  mentioned,  by  irritating  and  inflaming  the  stomach  and 
"bowels. 

Therapeutic  AppUccUion.  Iron  has  been  immemorially  employed  in 
medicine.  It  has  two  modes  of  therapeutic  action;  one,  by  a  gentle 
excitement  of  the  functions,  and  a  somewhat  constricting  effect  on 
the  tissues,  eyinoed  in  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  directly  applied, 
whether  external  or  internal,  and  in  distant  organs  or  the  system' 
generally,  through  which  it  circulates  in  the  serum  of  the  blood ; 
and  the  other,  as  a  reconstructive  agent,  by  affording  the  material  and 
the  influence  necessary  for  the  production  of  new  blood-corpuscles, 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  may  have  been  lost.  In  the 
first  method,  it  operates  as  ordinary  tonics  possessing  some  astrin- 
gent power;  in  the  second  its  influence  is  quite  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic, unless,  as  some  assert,  it  may  be  imitated  by  manganeao. 
Some  therapeutists  believe  that  this  reconstructive  operation  is 
essentially  and  purely  tonic;  that  is,  that  the  iron  taken  as  a  medi- 
cine acts  simply  by  a  gentle  exaltation  of  all  the  blood-making 
functions,  enabling  them  to  form  the  red  corpuscles  more  abund- 
antly, not  by  furnishing  the  material,  but  by  increasing  their  power 
of  assimilating  nutriment.  Others,  again,  think  that  it  acts  simply 
by  furnishing  an  essential  constituent  of  the  corpuscles,  and  that  in 
fact  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  article  of  food.  It  is  probable  that 
the  truth  embraces  both  these  opinions;  and  that  the  chaly beaten, 
in  augmenting  the  red  corpuscles,  really  stimulate  the  functions^ 
while  they  render  the  material  more  accessible,  and  furnish  it  iq  a 
state  more  readily  to  be  acted  on,  than  as  it  exists  in  the  ordinary 
diet.  In  referring  to  the  several  diseases  in  which  iron  is  used,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  keep  the  two  methods  of  operating  here  de- 
scribed in  view,  though  they  are  often  conjoined  in  the  same  dis- 
ease. 

1.  As  a  mere  ionic,  iron  is  much  and  very  advantageously  used 
in  debilUy  of  the  digestive  organs.  Connected  with  laxatives  and 
aromaticB,  it  is  among  the  most  useful  remedies  in  dyspepsia,  and  its 
(Uiocialed  and  dependent  affections.  When  no  effect  on  the  system  at 
large  is  required,  and  the  indication  is  simply  to  stimulate  the 
Qiuoous  membrane  of  the  primas  vi^s,  one  of  the  soluble  prepara- 
tions should  be  preferably  selected.  Unless  the  medicine  is  given 
^  largely,  the  tendency  is  to  produce  constipation;  and  hence  the 
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propriety  of  administering  laxatives  at  the  ^ame  time.  Should 
irritation  of  stomach  or  bowels  be  indaced,  the  inference  is  that  too 
much  has  been  given,  and  the  dose  should  be  diminished  within  the 
it'ritating  point.  Not  unfrequently,  in  these  cases,  the  chalybeate 
is  associated  with  one  of  the  simple  bitters,  as  well  as  with  a  laxa- 
tive and  aromatic ;  and  these  may  be  combined,  in  the  form  of  pill, 
po:wder,  infusion,  or  tincture,  to  suit  the  particular  necessities  of 
the  case. 

The  astringency  of  the  preparations  of  iron  renders  them,  in  con- 
nexion with  their  tonic  property,  advantageous  also  in  chrcnie  diar- 
rkcea  attended  with  relaxation  of  the  mucouB  tissue.  The  saline 
preparations  are  preferred  for  this  purpose,  especially  the  sulphate, 
and  the  solution  of  the  nitrate,  the  latter  of  which  was  introduced 
into  use  chiefly  for  its  supposed  efficacy  in  this  complaint.  Grea^ 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  them  in  irritating  doses ;  and  tbe^ 
may  often  be  usefully  associated  with  opium,  or  one  of  its  prepa* 
rations. 

Passive  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  is  sometimes 
beneficially  treated  with  the  chalybeates.  To  the  active  hemor- 
rhages from  these  parts  they  are  inapplicable,  in  consequence  of 
their  excitant  property.  Even  in  the  passive  kinds,  they  should 
not  be  trusted  to  exclusively  in  threatening  cases;  their  astringency 
being  too  feeble ;  and  at  best  they  are  usually  prescribed  rather  to 
meet  some  coexisting  indication,  than  simply  as  haemostatics. 

Through  the  circulation  they  are  supposed  to  operate  beneficially 
as  tonics  and  astringents  in  passive  hemorrhages,  and  various  ex- 
cessive secretions,  as  in  hmmopty^\  Tnenorrhagia^  hsemaiuria^  few- 
chorrhixaj  leucorrhcea^  spermatorrhcea^  &c. ;  but,  though  they  are  often  | 
useful  in  these  affections,  it  is  probably  more  by  their  influence 
upon  the  blood  than  their  direct  action  on  the  tissues.  They  should 
never  be  exhibited  when  the  complaint  is  associated  with  a  ple- 
thoric condition  of  the  circulation,  and  a  sound  state  of  the  blood. 

Oeneral  debility^  independently  of  any  special  deficiency  of  blood, 
af!brd8  an  indication  for  the  use  of  iron  as  a  tonic.  But  discrimi- 
nation is  necessary.  To  the  cure  of  acute  debility,  such  ^  occurs 
in  low  fevers,  the  chalybeates  are  quite  inadequate ;  operating  both 
too  slowly  and  too  gently  for  the  wants  of  the  system.  The  pre- 
parations of  Peruvian  bark  and  serpentaria  among  the  tonics,  are  ^ 
much  more  effectual  here.  But  in  the  chronic  weakness  resulting  i 
from  deficient  food,  enfeebled  digestion,  the  depressing  emotions, 
previous  disease,  &c.,  they  act  beneficially  by  gently  stimulating 
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the  organic  functions  through  the  circulation  ;  and  when  with  the 
debility  is  connected  a  special  relaxation  of  the  tissues,  as  in  scro* 
f^ula,  and  various  nameless  cachectic  conditions  of  the  system,  their 
AStringency  gives  them  additional  efficacy.  But  the  conditions  of 
debility  in  which  they  are  indicated,  in  reference  to  their  tonic  a^nd 
astringent  properties,  are  almost  always  associated  with  a  defective 
or  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  in  which  their  reconstructive  power 
is  wanted;  so  that  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  several 
affections  under  that  head. 

2.  Aa  a  reconstructive  agent,  iron  is  used  whenever  the  red  cor- 
pnscles  are  relatively  deficient ;  and  such  is  the  case  in  all  instances 
of  impoverished  blood.    Thid  condition  of  the  blood  has  received 
the  not  altogether  appropriate  name  of  anaemia.    In  women  it  is 
often  called  chlorosis.    Some  authors  make  a  distinction  between 
these  affections.    I  have  been  able  to  discover  none  that  is  essen- 
tial.    In  the  female,  chlorosis  sometimes  comes  on  without  any 
appreciable  cause,  possibly  from  some  derangement  of  the  assimi- 
lative functions  essentially  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
sex;  bat  it  is  also  frequently  produced  in  them,  as  well  as  in  maleSi 
from  obvious  causes ;  and  there  is  no  difference  that  I  have  been 
able  to  appreciate  in  the  results.    The  symptoms*  are  the  same,  the 
mode  of  treatment  is  the  same ;  and  the  obscurity  of  the  cause  in 
certain  instances  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  assuming  a  distinct 
character  in  the  affection.    The  varieties  under  which  anadmia 
appears  are  almost  iufinite.    Sometimes  it  is  a  pure,  original,  idio* 
pathic  affection ;  but  much  more  frequently  it  is  associated  with 
other  diseases,  as  their  effect,  their  cause,  or  a  coincident  effect  of 
the  same  cause.    In  whatever  shape  it  may  appear ;  so  far  as  the 
anemia  itself  is  concerned,  iron  is  indicated.    It  may  not  always 
socfceed ;  but  it  should  always  be  tried  when  it  is  desirable  to  cor* 
rect  the  anaemia.    Not  impossibly,  this  condition  of  the  blood  may 
sometimes  be  intended  as  a  safeguard  against  other  affections,  per- 
haps of  a  hemorrhagic,  perhaps  of  an  inflammatory  character;  and 
to  correct  it  may  involve  the  patient  in  the  risk  of  mischief  greater 
than  the  evils  of  anaemia  itself.    In  such  cases,  caution  should  be 
observed,  in  the  use  of  the  chalybeates,  not  to  carry  them  too  far; 
but  to  endeavour  as  nearly  as  possible  to  preserve  a  due  balance, 
80  that  the  aims  of  nature  may  be  effected,  without  incurring 
danger  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Simple  anmmia  from  the  loss  of  blood,  excessive  secretion,  de- 
fective supply  of  food,  or  inefficient  assimilation,  is  a  very  common 
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affection,  and  in  general  easily  recognizable  by  the  paleness  of  the 
face,  lips,  and  tongue.     For  its  characteristic  symptoms,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  works  on  the  practice  of  medicine.     It  may  be  men- 
tioned here,  as  having  a  special  therapeutic  bearing,  that,  instead 
of  the  depressed  state  of  the  various  functions,  which  might,  d  prhri, 
have  been  anticipated,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  general  rule, 
much  and  very  prominent  disturbance  of  them,  even  more  so  than 
in  the  opposite  condition  of  the  blood.     A  frequent  pulse,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  panting  respiration,  and  varied  nervous  agitation, 
are  often  striking  phenomena ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not 
to  mistake  these,  as  they  were  formerly  often  mistaken,  for  evi- 
dences of  an  over-excitement  requiring  depletory  treatment.    Tber^ 
are  too,  very  generally,  especially  in  females,  bellows  murmurs  ic^ 
the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels,  to  be  heard  by  pressing  the  ear 
or  the  stethoscope  upon  them,  which  might  lead  an  incautious 
observer  to  suspect  the  existence  of  organic  cardiac  disease.    Some- 
times, when  the  disease  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  the  characteristic 
paleness  of  the  cheeks  may  be  wanting,  and  there  may  even  be  in 
the  female  something  of  the  rose  yet  remaining.    In  this  condition, 
those  apparent  anomalies  above  referred  to,  the  palpitations,  the 
pantings,  the  hysterical  disorders,  and  especially  the  cardiac  and 
vascular  murmurs,  become  diagnostic  symptoms,  by  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  often  be  determined.    In  all  these  cases  of 
ansemia,  iron  is  the  great  remedy ;  and,  were  it  of  no  other  use  as 
a  medicine,  it  would,  from  the  possession  of  its  extraordinary 
power  over  this  complaint,  be  of  inestimable  value.    Not  only  is  the 
anaemia  with  its  immediate  symptoms  corrected;  but  evils  of  great 
magnitude,  which  are  apt  to  flow  from  a  perseverance  of  the  affec- 
tion, such  as  dropsy,  sterility,  organic  heart  affection,  and  ultimate 
death  from  the  unresisted  attacks  of  other  diseases,  are  prevented. 
A  sufficient  dose  of  the  chalybeate,  repeated  three  times  a  day, 
and  continued  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  will  very  generally  cure  the 
complaint  entirely.    In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  the  colour 
will  begin  to  return  to  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  pulse  to  acquire 
more  stability,  the  appetite  and  digestive  function  to  improve; 
the  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  will  advance  regularly ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  time  specified,  a  wan,  wasted,  and  desponding  girl, 
apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  debility,  and  quite  incapacitated  for 
the  performance  of  any  active  duty,  will  have  been  converted  into 
a  cheerful,  rosy,*plump,  and  vigorous  yopng  woman,  full  of  energy 
and  hope,  and  prepared  to  enter  zealously  upon  the  duties  of  ber 
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Station.  This  change  has  been  effected  merely  by  restoring  the 
healthy  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  to  the  blood.  The  remedy 
should  be  omitted  when  the  cure  is  effected,  for  fear  of  inducing 
plethora.  The  only  caution  necessary  is  that  an  observant  eye 
should  be  upon  the  individual  for  some  months ;  and,  upon  the 
least  sign  of  a  return  of  the  symptoms,  the  chalybeates  should  be 
again  recurred  to. 

There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  aneemia^  different  in  its  origin  from 
the  preceding,  in  which  iron  is  scarcely  less  effectual.  I  ullude  to. 
that  condition  of  system  often  left  behind  by  miasmatic  fevers,  cha^ 
racterized  by  a  sallow  paleness  of  the  surface,  general  languor  and 
weakness,  mental  depression,  feeble  digestion,  and  often  more  or 
less  dropsical  effusion,  sometimes  only  anasarcous,  but  sometimes 
also  in  one  or  more  of  the  serous  cavities  at  the  same  time.  There 
may  or  may  not  be  attendant  disease  of  the  viscera.  I  believe  this 
condition  to  be  a  pure  anaemia,  resulting  from  the  destruction  of 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  by  the  miasmatic  poison ;  the  yel- 
lowness being  attributable  to  a  changed  condition  of  the  liberated 
hematosin.  The  same  condition  often  follows  yellow  fever,  pro- 
bably from  the  same  cause.  It  is  delightful  to  see  how  rapidly  this 
condition,  serious  if  not  relieved,  will  yield  to  the  conjoined  use  of 
iron  and  quinia.  Slight  cases  will  often  get  well  in  a  week  ot  two, 
the  worst  generally  within  two  months.  When  there  is  condider- 
able  dropsy,  however,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  to  the  amount  of  an 
ounce,  taken  through  the  day,  should  be  associated  with  the  other 
medicines. 

In  a  large  number  of  diseases,  iron  is  given  with  a  view  mainly 
to  the  correction  of  the  anaemia  with  which  they  are  associated^ 
The  following  list  embraces  most  of  them.  When,  in  any  one  o^ 
them,  there  is  an  additional  indication  for  the  use  of  the  medicine, 
the  fact  is  mentioned. 

Scrofulous  affections  are  often  attended  with  a  poverty  of  the  blood 
which  serves  to  sustain  the  diathesis,  and  aggravate  the  complaint. 
Bat  there  is  often  also  a  relaxation  of  the  tissues  in  these  affections, 
which  calls  for  a  joint  tonic  and  astringent  action  in  the  remedy. 
Iron  answers  both  indications;  and  is  very  often,  therefore,  given 
in  the  different  forms  of  scrofula.  It  has,  however,  no  specific  in- 
fluence over  the  disease,  and  is  used  only  as  an  adjuvant  to  the 
alterative  remedies,  such  as  iodine  and  cod-liver  oil.  The  iodide  of 
iron  is  generally  preferred,  on  the  presumption  that  the  effects  o^ 
the  iodine  may  be  obtained  vlong  with  ihose  of  the  chalybeate. 
VOL.  I.— 28 
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Phthisis  may  be  ranked  among  the  scrofulous  diseases,  and  might 
be  supposed  to  call  for  the  remedy  equally  with  the  other  forms. 
But  there  is  a  consideration  connected  with  this  affection,  which  ren- 
ders caution  in  the  use  of  the  chalybeates  necessary.  The  ansemia 
in  phthisis  is  a  provision  of  nature  for  bringing  the  blood  into  a 
due  relation  with  the  capacity  of  the  lungs.  If,  with  the  progressive 
destruction  of  these  organs,  the  blood  should  remain  unimpaired, 
the  quantity  passing  through  the  lungs  would  be  more  than  could 
be  duly  oxidi2sed,  or  indeed  carried  through  the  remaining  pulmo- 
nary vessels.  Congestion  of  the  lungs,  with  hemorrhage,  and  other 
evils  from  a  want  of  due  aeration  of  that  fluid,  would  take  place. 
The  use  of  iron,  if  successful  in  its  object,  might  counteract  this 
purpose  of  nature,  by  inducing  a  relative  plethora.  Nevertheless, 
the  antemia  is  often  carried  far  beyond  the  point  essential  for  its 
useful  purpose;  and)  in  such  cases,  the  chalybeates  would  be  useful, 
by  lending  the  support  of  good  blood  to  the  exhausted  functions; 
and  even,  in  co-operation,  with  other  measures,  by  obviating  in  some 
degree  the  disposition  to  tuberculous  deposition.  But  they  should 
be  omitted,  as  soon  as  the  blood  may  be  deemed  to  have  become  as 
much  enriched  as  the  condition  of  the  lungs  will  permit,  without 
risk  of  mischief. 

.  Various  nervous  affections  afford  indications  for  the  use  of  chaly- 
beates. Disorders  of  the  nervous  system  are  often  nothing  more 
than  results  of  that  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres,  sustained  by 
the  constant  call  made  upon  them  by  the  functions  when  suffering 
from  the  want  of  blood.  Placed  as  points  of  communication  be- 
tween all  the  functions,  and  the  various  agencies  intended  for  the 
supply  of  these  functions  with  the  means  of  support,  they  are  con- 
stantly receiving  impressions,  and  sending  forth  influence;  and  the 
degree  of  their  excitement  being  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
impression  received,  they  are  consequently  most  excited  when  the 
wants  of  the  functions  are  the  greatest.  Hence,  in  an  anaemic  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  when  all  the  functions  are  suffering  under  the 
deficiency  of  this  essential  pabulum,  the  nervous  centres  are  neces- 
sarily over-excited,  and  exhibit  their  irritation  by  various  violences 
throughout  the  system.  By  correcting  the  condition  of  the  blood, 
the  functions  are  quieted,  the  nervous  centres  are  relieved,  and  the 
existing  obvious  disease,  so  far  as  it  depended  on  their  irritation 
from  this  cause,  ceases.  Hence  the  use  of  iron  in  these  complaints. 
But  it  operates  also  on  the  tonic  principle  of  giving  strength  to  the 
nervous  cetitreS|  and  enabling  them,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  resist 
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the  irritative  impressioDS  made  upon  them;  though,  in  thisT  mode 

of  action,  it  is  inferior  to  the  preceding  section  of  mineral  tonics, 

ineluding:  the  preparations  of  silver,  copper,  and  zinc,  which  have 

the  advantage  over  the  chalybeates,  of  a  special  influence  u^n  these 

centres,  not  possessed  by  the  latter  remedies,  or,  at  all  events,  in  a 

xnaeh  less  degree.    The  chalybeates,  therefore,  wliile  they  are  mocih 

mord -energetic  and  more  relied  upon  in  the  nervous  diseases,  when 

dependent  on  or 'aggravated  by  anasmia,  than  the  other  tnetaUio 

remedies  mentioned,  ate  inferior  to  them  unddr  other  circumstances. 

The  rational  practitioner,  guided  by  this  principle,  will  know  when 

to  rely  mainly  on  the  chalybeates  in  these  complaints,  when  to  use 

them  as  adjuvants  of  the  other  metallic  tonics,  and  when  to  abstain 

from  them  as  useless  or  possibly  injurious;  for,  of  course,  they  could 

do  only  harm  m  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres  dependent  on  or 

aggravated  by  plethora. 

Hysteria  is  one  of  the  affections  in  which  chalybeates  are  ofleii 
used  beneficially  on  the  principles  above  stated. 

Neuralgia  is  also  frequently  benefited  by  them;  and,  in  many 
instances  of  this  complaint,  ihey  are  among  the  most  efiectual  reme- 
dies. In  neurHlgia  of  the  face,  or  tic  douloureux^  they  enjoy  a  very 
high  reputation ;  but,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  seat  of  the  com- 
plaint, provided  it  can  be  traced  to  anaemia  as  the  sole  or  a  co-ope* 
lative  cause,  they  will  prove  equally  beneficial.  In  gastralgia^  they 
sometimes  act  very  favourably.  They  are  often  associated  with  t)iJ9 
liaixx>tic  extracts,  as  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  conium;  and  there 
is  probably,  on  the  whole,  no  more  effectual  combination  in  the 
treatment  of  neuralgia. 

Chorea^  associated  with  an»m'ia,  will  often  yield  to  the  chalybeates 
when  other  remedies  fail;*  though,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  inferior 
in  this  affection  to  some  other  metallic  tonics. 

In  qnlepsj/j  they  may  be  tried  under  similar  circumstances;  but 
little,  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them  for  the, cure;  as  this  fearful 
malady  has  roots  much  deeper  than  an  impoverished  condition  of 
the  blood. 

In  epasmodic  asthma^  hooping-covgh,  and  amaurosis^  they  have  been 
recommended,  and  may  be  used  to  meet  their  special  indication 
when  presented. 

In  the  special  diseases  of  various  organs,  attended  with  anaemia^ 
iron  is  a  most  valuable  adjuvant 

In  chrome  hepatitis^  or  the  shattered  state  of  syste:m  lefl  behind 
by  it,  the  chalybeates  are  very  useful.    Invalids  from,  tropical  cli* 
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mates  often  find  their  health  greatly  promoted,  or  quite  restored  by 
a  residence  at  chalybeate  spriugs,  and  the  use  of  the  waters,  espe- 
cially when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cheltenham  waters  in  England, 
the  iron  is  associated  with  saline  laxatives.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  the  chalybeate,  in  these  cases,  does  good  alsio  by  a  direct  tonic 
action  on  the  liver.*  A  similar  combination  pf  iron  and  saline  laxa- 
tives, with  the  various  pleasures  of  a  watering-place,  is  among  the 
most  effectual  means  of  cure  in  certain  cases  o^  jaundice^  which, 
having  yielded  in  a  great  degree  to  other  measures,  continue  after- 
wards to  resist  for  a  long  time  the  best- directed  efforts  of  the  phy- 
sician. 

In  enlarged  spleen,  attended'  with  anaemia,  and  especially  when 
originating  under  miasmatic  influence,  the  preparations  of  iron  are^ 
highly  useful,;  and,  in  conjunction  with  quinia  and  purgatives,  otk^ 
the  best  means  of  curing  that  often  very  obstinate  affection.    Iroc:^ 
is  thought  to  act  specially  on  the  spleen  as  an  astringent,  and,  as 
before  stated,  is  said  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  that  organ  in  animals 
which  are  kept  under  its  use  for  some  time. 

.  In  organic  diseases  ^f  Hie  heart,  the  attendant  anaemia  serves  often 
to  aggravate  the  affection,  by  sustaining  an  excessive  action  of  the 
organ^  The  functions,  defectively  supplied  with  blood,  call  on  the 
nervous  centres,  and  they,  in  obedience  to  the  call,  stimulate  the  heart, 
in  order  to  supply,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  sent, 
the  deficiency  in  its  quality.  The  flaccidity  of  the  heart,  too,  in 
anaemia,  renders  it  more  expansible  by  the  forces  to  which  it  i« 
subjected.  Hypertrophy  is  aggravated  by  the  former  i9flueDce, 
and  dilatation  by  the  latter.  Without  being  able  to  cure  either  of 
these  conditions,  the  preparations  of  iron,  by  improving  the  state 
of  the  blodd,  may  tend  to  moderate  or  control  the  increase  of  both; 
and,  in  the  case  of  dilatation,  may  possibly,  by  their  tonic  and  astrio- 
gent  action  on  the  tissue,  even  favour  a  contraction  of  the  organ. 

BrigkCs  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  almost  characteristically  attended 
with  anaemia,  which  contributes  to  the  accompanying  dropsy,  and, 
when  the  affection  consists  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  organ,  fatally 
promotes  the  evil  by  lowering  the  vital  forces  which  best  resist  that 
destructive  process.  Iron  is  here  indispensable,  and  acts  powerfully, 
in  aid  of  <jream  of  tartar  and  digitalis,  in  the  relief,  and  sometimes, 
I  believe,  in  the  cure  of  the  complaint. 

Diseases  of  the  genital  organs,  with  anaemia,  are  occasionally  ben^ 
fited  by  the  chalybeates.  Independently  of  their  influence  on  the 
blood,  they  may  act  as  tonics  on  the  organs,  and  by  some  are  sup- 
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posed  to  exercise  over  them  a  special  influence,  peculiarly  over  tbe 
Qtems.  They  have  not  unfrequently  relieved  sterility  in  women ; 
and  the  story  is  told  that  they  first  came  into  vogue  by  curing  the 
son  of  an  ancient  monarch  of  impotence.  Their  supposed  powers 
in  spermatorrhoea,  leucorrhcea,  and  the  passive  forms  of  menor- 
rhagia  have  already  been  noticed.  In  amenorrhjoea^'ihQj  are  among 
die  remedies  most  relied  on«  Combined  with  aloes,  they  probably 
restore  the  suppressed,  or  increase  the  deficient  menses,  in  a  greater 
number  of  cases  than  any  other  medicine,  or  association  of  medi- 
dnes.  Some. suppose  them  to  act  as  a  direct  emmenagogue;, others, 
merely  by  improving  the  blood.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  no 
•peeific  emmenagogue  power,  and  that  their  main  influence  is  owing 
to  the  change  they  produce  in  the  blood;  but,  nevertheless,  they 
probably  tend,  by  their  tonic  power,  to  which  the  uterus  seems 
peculiarly  susceptible,. to  put  that  organ  into  a  healthy  condition 
when  relaxed  or  debilitated,  and  thus  enable  it  to  perform  its  func- 
tus dtily.  In  this  way,  they  may  be  readily  conceived  to  be  em- 
menagogue in  one  instance,  and  to  relieve  excessive  menstruation 
or  uterine  hemorrhage  in  another. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  chalybeates  in  their  relation  to 
diseases  consisting  in  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  as  distinct 
from  a  mere  deficiency  of  one  of  its  normal  ingredients.  Such  a 
condition  exists  in  many  low  febrile  diseases,  and  is  supposed  by 
not  a  few  to  be  the  main  pathological  lesion  in  those  affectiotis. 
Tbe  corpuscles  are  not  essentially  deficient  in  quantity  here,  but 
they,  as  well  as  the  fibrin,  are  supposed  to  be  diseased,  poisoned  pro- 
bably by  the  absorbed  cause  of  the  fever.  Now,  it  is  not  aa  improba- 
ble supposition  that  iron,  so  useful  in  the  construction  of  the  red 
ecnpuscles,  may  also  possess  some  efficacy  in  their  repair.  Hence^ 
it  has  recently  been  introduced  into  use  as  ^  remedy  in  some  of  these 
aflbctions.  Attention  has  of  late  been  prominently  called  to  this  appli- 
oatioD  of  iron  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  who  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  efficacy  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  in  erysipelas. 
Bin  practice  has  been  imitated  by  many  others,  not  only  in  this 
complaint,  but  in  some  of  analogous  character,  particularly  scarla- 
Una. 

.  But  it  is  probably,  in  the  passive  hemorrhages,  that  the  chalybeates 
prove  most  usefulupon  the  principle  of  action  now  lender  considera- 
tion. Though  operating  in  these  diseases  also  by  their  astringency, 
they  owe  the  great  efficacy  which  they  sometimes  evince  much 
iDore  to  their  influence  on  tbe  blood.    In  the  class  of  hemorrhages 
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here  referred  tp,  the  red  corpuscles,  though  not  wanting  in  amount, 
ar^  apparently  diseased,  and  unable  to  supply  that  stiumlus  to  the 
capillaries  which  is.  essential  to  the  support  of  their  healthy  vital 
contractility,  while  the  plasticity  of  the  fibrin  is  so  much  diminished 
tliat-it  coagulates  imperfectly.    Hence  the  vessels  allow  the  eaeape 
o£  blood;  t^nd  the  means  of  spontaneous  cure  possessed  in  other 
kinds  of  hemorrhage,  through  the.  ready  coagulability  of  tho  fibrin, 
a^  deficient  or  wanting  there.    The  chalybeates  have  a  tendency 
to  correct  this  condition,  by  improving  the  character  df-the  corpu8< — 
(des,  and  probably  also,  indirectly,  that  of  the  fibrin;  as  there,  i^^ 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  principle  proceeds  in  jwtrt  fron:^ 
the  corpuscles,  and  must  therefore  partake  of  their  qufilities..    Iro 
may  be  given  in  any  hemorrhage  of  this  kind;  but  it  has  probabl 
proved,  upon  the  whole,  most  efficacious  in  menarrhagui. 

Choice  of  Preparations  of  Iron,    For  many  of  the  facts  upon  whicd 
the  following  conclusions  rest,  I  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
my  indebtedness  to .  a  memoir  by  M.  Quevenne,  published  in 
Bouchardat's  Archives  for  October,  1854,  in  which  are  presented  the 
results  of  a  vast  number  of  experiments,  made  by  the  author,  upoo 
the  mode  in  which  iron  enters  the  system.  These  experiments  were 
performed  chiefiy  on  dogs,  in  the  stomachs  of  which  an  artifidal 
opening  had  been  made,  allowing  of  the  examination  of  .their  oon* 
tents,  and  of  the  changes  going  on  in  them  from  time  to  time. 
«  Almost  all  the  ferruginous  compounds,  soluble  in  the  gastric 
liquors,  are  capable  of  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles, and  of  producing  the  general  effects  of  iron  upon  the  sys- 
tem.   Two  striking  exceptions  are  afibrded  in  the  ferroqyantiret 
and  ferridcyanuret  of  potassium  (yellow  and  red  ferroprussiate  af 
pota$sa\  both  of  which  are  soluble,  but  neither  is  capable  of  exer- 
cising the  characteristic  influence  of  iron  on  the  system.    They  are 
absorbed  with  great  facility  into  the  blood,  but  they  pass  out  uo* 
changed  with  the  urine ;  at  least  the  only  change  produced  is  the 
conversion  of  the  red  salt  into  the  yellow  before  elimination. 

Solubility  in  the  gastric  liquids  is  essential  to  the  actfvity  of  t 
chalybeate;  and  the  degree  of  its  solubility  may  be  considered  tf 
an  approximate  measure  of  its  absorbability,  and  therefore  of  its 
power.  But  the  solubility  or  insolubility  of  the  chalybeates  ifl 
water,  is  no  criterion  of  their  relation  to  the  gastric  liquids  in  this 
respect.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  preparations  most  insolobk  h 
in  water  are  most  readily  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  as,  for  example.  L 
powdered  iron,  and  the  protocarbonato.    Indeed,  the  soluble  salts      jii 
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oi  iron  almost  always  undergo  precipitation  in  the  stomach,  before 
final  solution  in  the  gastric  liquids.  The  precipitate  is  probablj 
rormed  by  reaction  'with  the  Organic  principles  either  of  the  food 
>r  of  the  mucus;  and,  in  the  absence  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  would 
'emain  undissolved.  Acids  do  not  ordinarily  exist  in  the  stomach 
while  fasting;-  but,  on  the  introduction  of  food,  and  probably  of 
(afastances  excitant  to  the  stomach,  though  not  nutritive,  they  are 
lecreted  with  the  gastric  juice,  to  the  efficiency  of  which  they  seem 
o  be  essential.  The  chalybeate,  if  introduced  into  the  empty  sto* 
nach,  may  possibly  excite  it  to  the  production  of  these  acids;  if 
ntroduced  with  the  food,  must  encounter  them  in  the  liquid  by 
ifhich  this  is  dissolved.  Though  precipitated,  therefore,  it  is  olways 
lubeequently  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  dissolved  in  the  liquor  of 
h&  stomach.  Quevenne  ascertained  that,  if  the  gastric  liquid  thu3 
lolding  iron  in  solution,  be  treated  by  an  alkali,  a  portion  at  least 
if  the  chalybeate  is  thrown  down;  and  this  precipitate  was  always 
band,  on  decomposition,  to  yield  nitrogenous  products,  proving 
hat  it  contained  an  organic  principle.  This  wi(s  probably  albumeih. 
iCitBcherlich  inferred,  from  his  experiments,  that  in  the  stomach 
ilbumen  unites  with  the  salts  of  iron  to  form  compounds,  of  which 
hose  containing  the  protoxide  are  soluble  in  water,  those  contain- 
Dg'  the  peroxide  are  insoluble;  but  both  are  dissolved  by  the  gas- 
ric  acids.  It  is  probably,  then,  in  this  state  of  combination  with 
ilbamen,  that  the  chalybeates,  taken  into  the  stomach,  finally  enter 
he  circulation.  Of  the  changes  which  the  absorbed  iron  undergoes 
a  the  blood,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fitted  to  form  a  part  of  the  red 
orpuscles,  we  know  nothing;  and  conjecture  is  futile. 

The  above  considerations  are  calculated  to  aid  us  in  the  choice 
if  chalybeates.  In  reference  to  their  effects  on  the  system,  their 
nere  solubility  in  water  is  of  no  advantage.  In  fact,  it  is  some- 
imes  otherwise;  for  until  they  are  precipitated,  they  may  act  as 
rritants  to  the  stomach,  and  thus  interfere  with  absorption,  and 
nth  their  own  farther  exhibition.  Besides,  Qaevenne  has  shown 
ibat,  as  a  general  rule,  they  yield  a  less  proportion  of  metallic  iron 
ihan  the  insoluble  preparations  to  the  gastric  liquors.  Of  these 
iatJter,  however^  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  as  represented  by  the  pre- 
paration officinally  denominated  subcarbonate,  is  an  exception ;  as 
it  gives  a  less  proportion  of  the  metal  to  that  liquor  than  any  other 
ihalybeate  in  use.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  when  the  object  is  to 
^eot  the  system  through  the  absorption  of  iron,  as  soon  and  with 
IS  little  inconvenience  as  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  select  one  of 
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the  insoluble  preparations,  as  the  powder  o/trorij  or,  if  a  soluble  one 
ifi  -chosen,  to  emplpy  the  mildest  and  least  irritatiag,  as  the  tartrate 
of  iron  and potassa^  Should  a  compound  insoluble  preparation  be 
chosen,  one  of  the  proto-compoands  should  be  preferred  to  those 
in.  which  the  iron  is  of  higher  equivalent  value;  as  th^Aprotocar' 
b&nate^  for  example,  to  the  sesquioxide.  If  the  object  be  solely  to 
aot  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  primie  vie,  as  upon  the 
stomach  in  tlyspepsia,  or  on  the  bowels  i?  diarrhoea,  then  recourse 
should  be  had  preferably  to  one  of  the  more  active  of  the  soluble 
^alts,  as  the  sulphate^  or  the  chloride.    * 

.The  best  period  for  exhibiting  the  chalybeate  is  also  a  point  for 
consideration.  When  the  aim  is  to  introduce  the  iron  into  the 
circulation,  the  preparation  should  be  given  at  the  commencement 
of  a  meal;  as  it  ia  then  better  borne  by  the  stomach,  and  is  placed 
under  circumstances  most  favourable  for  solution  by  the  gastric 
acids.  Quevenne  ascertained  that  a. dog  could  bear  twice  as  much, 
given. with  food,  as  upon  a^  empty  stomach.  A  dose  which  would 
vomit  or  purge  un^er  the  latter  ciircumstances,  caused  no  inoon* 
Tenience.  under  the  former.  But,  when  the  operation  of  the  chaly- 
beate na  to  be  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane,  it  should  be  given 
09  an  empty  stomach ;  as  it  will  thus  operate  with  greater  prompti- 
tude and  certainty,  while,  as  the  quantity  of  metal  that  may  enter 
the  circulation  is  now  a  matter  of  indifference,  the  dose  can  be 
regulated  according  to  the  effects  without  inconvenience. 

Another  fact  ascertained  by  Quevenne  is,  that  the  quantity  of  a 
chalybeate  absorbed  is  increased  ^somewhat  with  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  given,  but  by  no  means  proportionably;  so  that,  in  esti- 
mating the  relative  value  of  Jtwo  preparations  for  affecting  the 
system,  one  yielding  iron  largely  to  the  blood,,  the  other  sparingly, 
we  cannot  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  bring  the 
two  upon  an  equality,  by  increasing  its  quantity. 
.  The  .great  multiplication  of  the  chalybeate  preparations  is  unfor- 
tunate, as  it  tends  to  embarrass  the  student  and  young  practitioner, 
without  affording  him  any  equivalent  advantage ;  for  all  the  good 
that  can  be  obtained  from  the  whole  catalogue,  whether  in.  regard 
to  diversity  of  effect,  or  facility  of  administration,  can  be  equally 
obtained  from  one-third,  or  at  most  one-half  of  the  number.  I 
seldom  find  occasion  to  prescribe  any  others  than  ih^  powder^  the 
protocarbonate  {pill  of  carbonate  of  iroUy  U.  S-X  and  the  subcarbonaiCy 
among  the  insoluble  preparations;  and  the  sulphate,  the  tartrate  of 
iron  and  potassa^  the  tincture  of  the  chloride^  and  the  solution  of  th4 
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iodide^  aiiioi\g  those  which  are  soluble.  ^  I  believe  that  all  tbo 
remedial  eifecta  which  iron  is  capable  of  prodacing  can  be  obtained 
from  these  chalybeates,  which  afford  also  opportunity  for  every 
desirable  diversity  in*  the  form  of  exhibition,  whether  in  powder, 
pill,  mixture,  or  solution  in  water  ot  alcohol; 
'  The  preparations  may  be  arranged-  under  the  heads  of  1,  those 
in  'the  metallic  state,  2.  the  oxid^,  3.  the  salts  consisting  of  an 
oxide  and  aoid,  and  4«  the  haloid  salts. 

>      1,  Preparations  of  Iron  in  the  Metallic  State. 

I.  POWDER  OP  mON. — Ferri  Pulyis.  U.  &,  Diib.— 
Quevenne^s  Iron. 

This  is  prepared  by  passing  hydrogen  over  sesquioxide  of  iron 
heated  to  redness.  The  hydrogen  abstracts  oxygen  from  the  ses- 
^[uioxide,  and  escapes  as  watery  vapour,  leaving  the  irpn  in  a 
cnetallic  state.   ^This  is  powdered,  and  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

Properties.  It  is  a  dark  iron-gray  powder,  without  smell  or  taste. 
A.  little  of  it,  struck  with  a  smooth  hammer  upon  an -anvil,  forms 
I  scale  having  the  metallic  lustre.  Thrown  into  a  dilute  acid,  it 
[ur€>duces  effervescence,  with  the  escape  of  hydrogen.  It  rapidly 
>xidi2ses  On  exposure  to  the  air,  from  which  it  should  be  as  much 
18  possible  excluded.  If  quite  black,  and  but  feebly  effervescing 
irith  dilute  acids,  it  maybe  looked  on  as  not  having  been  fully 
reduced,  and  consequently  imperfect. 

Effects  on  the  System,  Powdered  iron  produces  all  the  character-' 
istic  effects  of  the  metal  on  the  system,  but  has  little  action  on  the 
stomach  locally*  Nevertheless,  in  very  large  doses,  it  sometimes 
listurbs  the  bowels,  and  has  been  known  to  cause  vomiting. 
W^faen  there  is  any  acid  in  the  stomach,  it  is.  rapidly  dissolved, 
being  probably  first  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  water,  and  then 
combining  with  the  acid.  From  the  experiments  of  Quevenne,  it 
^c»j>ear8  to  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  iron  to  the  gastric  liquor 
than  any  other  preparation  of  the  metal,  given  in  the  same  cpiantity. 

Therapeutic  Application.  This  particular  form  of  powdered  iron 
iras  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  MM.  Que- 
renne  and  Miquelard,  of  Paris,  and  has  now  come  into  general  use. 
[ts  want  of  taste,  the  smallness  of  its  dose,  and  the  mildness  of  its 
iction  are  valuable  qualities;  but  the  facility  of  its  solution  in  the 
;;astric  liquids,  and  of  its  absorption  into  the  system,  constitutes  its 
ifreat  recommendation.  It  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  all 
^ases,  in  which  the  object  is  to  introduce  iron  into  the  system 
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through  the  circulation.    Perhaps  no  chalybeate  is  superior  to  il 
in  this  respect.    It  has  been  specially  emploryed  iu  Anaemia,  and 
acts  with  great  efficiency  in  thi^  aSection,  in'all  eaees  which  are 
ainenable  to  the  'influence  ofMron.    An  objeation  has  been  urged 
against  all  the  forms  of  metallic  iron,  that  they  oceasion  unpleasant 
flatulence,  by  the  hydrogen  liberated  in  the  stomach.  .  But,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  pi^eparation  at  least,  the  objection  is  rather 
theoretical  than  practical;  the  dose  being  too  small  to  produce 
any  great  effect  of  the  kind.    Three  grains  of  it  could  evolve  only 
abont  one-tenth  of  a  ^rain  of  hydrogen.    It  is  not  adapted  to  those 
cases,  in  which  the  indication  is  t<)  actexdusively  or  specially  on 
the   mucous  membrane  of  the   stomach  and   bowels   by  direct 
contact. 

Administration,  The  dose  is  from  three  to  five  grains  twice  or 
three  -times  a  day,  which  may  be  increased  if  necessary^  From 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  the  powder,  prove  irritant,  disturbing  the 
bowels,-  and  more  pr  less  incommoding  the  stomach,  though  ?ei7 
rarely  vomiting.  It  may  be  given  mixed  with  syrup,  or  in  the 
fofm  of  pill. 

II.  mON  FILINGS.— Ferbi  Ramenta.  tr.iSf*— FebbiLi- 

MATURA.  Ed. 

These  were  formerly  much  more  used  than  at -present.  As  kept 
in  the  shops,  they  are  too  often  the  mere  refuse  of  the  workshops, 
and  are  consequently  impure,  not  unfrequently  containing  particles 
of  copper  and  other  metals.  The  French  Codex  directs  Wiem  to  be 
beaten  in  an  iron  mortar  with  an  iron  pestle,  and  then  sifted,  in 
order  to  free  them  froni  iadhering  oxide.  They  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  further  purified  by  drawing  them  through  a  sieve  witb  a  mag- 
net, which  attracts  the  iron,  leaving  the  isolated  particles  of  other 
metals,  and  at.  the  same  tinve  the  coarser  particles  of  iron  itseK 
But  this  method  answers  only  imperfectly;  and  the  Only  method  of 
securing  them,  fit  for  medical  use,  19  to  prepare  them  directly  by 
filing  from  a  piece  of  pure  soft  "iron.  They  should  be^  kept  qwte 
dry,  in  well-stopped  bottles,  to  prevent  oxidation,  and  should  have 
a  bright  atid  clean  appearance. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  iron-filings,  or  steel-dust  as  they  were  ofteD 
called  in  old  times,  are  an  efficient  chalybeate.  The  fiatuleooa 
they  may  occasion  is  but  a  trifling  inconvenienoe,^  while  their 
mildness,  and  £Eicility  of  entrance  into  the  system  through  the 
action  6f  the  gastric  aeids,  are  positive  recommendations.  The 
great  objection  to  them  is  their' frequent  impurity.    They  have, 
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tevoT)  ^^  pn^sent^  been  cfntirely  supderseded  by  the  teda&ed  ]k)w- 
of  iron,  w-biel)  baa  all  their  advantages,  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
boot  their  disadvantages. 

?be  dose  of  iron-filings  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.  They  may 
taken  in  powder  with  syrup,  or  in  the  form  of  p;ll. 
^^^orjJiyrized  iron  is  a  preparation,  directed  by  the  French  Codex, 
le  by  rubbing  pure  iron-filings  into  the  state  o{  impalpabk pouc- 
hy meanq  of  poi^hyry.  Its  colour  is  black,. probably  owing  to 
artfal  oxidation.  The  dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding 
paration,  or^mewhat  less. 

2.  Preparations  of  Iron  in  the  State  of  an  Oxide, 

'.  BLACK  OXIDE  OF  IRON. — FeRRI  OxiDUM  NlGBUM. — 

iriial  Etkixpps. 

7nder  this  name,  several  preparations  have  been  introduced  into 
,  all  of  analogous  composition,  and  probably  identical  medical, 
perties,  bjit  differing  somewhat  in  the  proportion  of  their  ingre- 
its.  They  consist  of  the  two  oxides  of  iron^  the  protoxide  and 
[uioxide,  in  different  proportions,  with  or  without  water.  -  The 
les  are  combined  chemically,  the  sesquioxide  acting  the  part  of 
[,  and  the  protoxide  that  of  base;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of 
combination  that  they  undergo  no  change  On  exposure.  If 
T  were  mixtures  of  the  two  oxides,  the  protoxide  would  gradu^ 
absorb  oxygen  until  converted  into  the  sesquioxide.  Three  of 
ri  iperit  particular  notice ;  1.  the  scales  of  iron,  2.  the  hydrated 
le  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopcseia^  and  3.  the  magnetic  oxide ' 
he  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

8CALSSS  OF  IBON.— Squama  Ferri. 

liis  is  thQ  true  old  Martial  Elftiops.  It  consists  of  the  scales 
6h  fall  from  heated  iron  when  hammered  on  the  anvil.  These 
first  powdered  coarsely,  then  purified  by  the  magnet,  and  finally 
light  to  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder  by  levigation  and 
riation.  They  are  of  variable  composition;  the  sesquioxide 
niog  to  unite  with  different  equivalent  quantities  of  the*  prot- 
let^  formi|]g  different  definite  compounds,  which  are  then  mixed 
iDcertain  proportions. 

.  HTDBATED  BLACK  OXIDE  OF  IBOK.  —  OxiDUM  FkbrI 

mvii  HvDRATUM. — Ferri  Oxiixjm  Nigrum.  Hd. 
*his  is  prepared  by  precipitating,  by  means  of  ammonia,  mixed 
itions  of  the  sulphates  of  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
I  two  bases  are  thrown  down,  combined  with  water.    According 
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to  Wcihler,  who  originally  proposed  tbis  preparation,  it  consists  of 
tw6  equivalents.of  protoxide,  one  of  eesq^uioxide,  and  two-  of  water. 

3.  MAGNETIC  OXIDE  OF  IKON.— OXYDtTM  FjCRBI  MAONtftl. 

CtJM.  Dub:  ■•         ,  '  -' 

■ 

The  Dublin  College  prepares  this  in  a  method  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Edinburgh  College,  excepting  that  the  proportions  of  the 
two  sulphiates  are  different,  and  caustic  potassa  .is  used  as  the  prs- 
cipitaht  instead  of  ammoiii^.^  There  is  in  this  preparation  one 
equivalent  of  each  of  the  oxides;'  the  same  as  in  the  native  ntagnetic 
iron  ore^  of  wh}ch  it  is  an  imitation. 

Properties.  In  all  these  forms,  the  .black  oxide  is  a  blackish  or 
grayish-black  powder,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  with  decided  mag- 
netic properties,  and  insoluble  in  water.  The  stronger  acids  dia- 
solve  it  without  effervescence,  showing  that  it  contains  no  metallic 
iron.    It  is  unchangeable  in  the  air.  • 

'  Medical  Uses.  ,The  black  oxide  has  all  the  effects  of  thechalj- 
beates  upon  the  system,  and  is  very  mild  i;i  its  op^ation.  It  is 
more  readily  dissolved  in  the  stomach  th)an  the  sesquioxide,  but  Hot 
so  readily  as  the  redijced  iron  above  destjribed.  It  may  be  used 
whenever  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  system  generally  under  tbe 
influence  of  irom  The  dose  id  usuaRy  stated  at  from  five  to  twfenty 
grains. 

II.  SESQUIOilDE  OP  IRON.— Ferri  Sesquioxidum. 

The  proper  chemical  sesquioxide  of  iron  consists  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  the  metal,  and  three  of  oxygen.  ^  It  constitutes  the  sole  or 
chief  ingredient  of  several  ofiBcinal  preparations,  of  which  the  Ay- 
drated  sesquioxide,  the  dry  sesquioodde,  the  rust  of  iron^  aixd  tbe  sub- 
carbonate  of  iron  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  requfre  special  notice. 
The  first. three  will  be  considered  here;  the  last,  from  its  compara- 
tive importance,  will  be  treated  of  distinctly,  in  an  article  ihlm^ 
diately  succeeding  the  present. 

1.   HYDBATBD  SESQUIOXIDE  OP  IBON.  — FerrI  OxID^H 

Hydratum.  U.  /SI.—  Ferri  Peroxydum  Hydratum.  JOwJ.— Fkb- 

BUGO.  Bd. 

This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  sulphate  of  iron  in  water,  adding 
sulphuric  acid,  and  boiling;  then  adding  nitric  acid  in  small  por- 
tions successively,  boiling  after  eacn  addition,  until  a  dark  coloor 
is  no  longer  produced;  and,  finally,  precipitating  with  ammonia ia 
excess-,  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  water.  The  object  of  the 
first  part  of  the  process  is  to  convert  the  protoxide  of  ihe  sulpbate 
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J  into  sesquioxide,  which,  is  done  at  the  ^xpenise  ol  the 
iS  the  nitric  acid.  The  precipitated  sesquioxide,  after 
len  washed,  is  introduced  into  a  bottle,  and  kept  in  a  moist 
ar  water.  *    , 

reparation  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  the  sesqnioxide, 
it  water  of  combination,  which  it  retains  when  carefully 

Ijet^.  Hydrated  sesquioxidd  of  iron,  as  offioinally  prepared, 
if  reddish-brown  mass  or  pulp,  inodorous,  of  a  ^lightl^ 
iste,  nearly  insoluble  in*  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by 
Is.  Dried  carefully,  it  is  still  dissolved  by  acids,  though 
lly.  By  standing  long,  even  under  water,  it  acquires  a 
i6ular  condition,  which^  though  it  does  not  rende^  it  al^so- 
oluble,  very  much  impairs  its  solubility.  Heated  to  red* 
3  to  be  deprived  of  all  its  water,  it  is  dissolved  very  slowly 
lute  acids. 

I  Effects  cmd  Uses,  As  this  preparation,  in  the  moist  state, 
carefully  dried,  is  dissolved  with  tK)nsiderable  facility  by 
vould  no  doubt  be  taken  up  by  those  of  the  stomach,  and 
9  system  efficiently  as  a  chalybeate ;  but  it  is  not  used  for 
»ose.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeias  as  an 
Tor  arsenious  acid ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think, 
ossesses  great  efficiency  in  this  respect;  often  saving  life, 
aps  always,  if  properly  employed,  unless  the  injury  already 
fatal.  It  acts  by  converting  the  poisonous  arsenious  acid 
^soluble  and  inert  subarseniate  of  tEie  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
B  that  it  will  not  produce  this  effect  on  the  undissolved 
(  acid;  but  it  is  not  in  this  condition  that  the  poison  aCts; 

it  dissolves,  there  is  enough  of  tl^e  antidote  present  to 
e  the  dissolved  portion,  it  prevents  evil  effects,  until  the 

the  arsenic  can  be  evacuated  from  the  stomach,  and  sub- 
r  from  the  bowels.  To  prove  successful,  however,  it  is  ne- 
hat  the  antidote  should  be  employed  in  great  excess;  not 
twelve  times  as  much  as  the  arsenious  acid  (aken  being 
;  and  some  advise  thirty  times  as  much,  or  even  more, 
balybeate  produces  no  injury,  except  perhaps  a  slight  irri- 
finitely  less  deleterious  than  the  effects  of  the  poison,  it 
9  given  very  freely ;  and  attention  to  the  precise  quantity 
essary.  It  becomes  much  less  efficacious  when  dried,  or 
t  even  in  the  moist  state;  and  should,  therefore,  if  possible, 
led  freshly  p/'ecipitated  when  wanted  for  use. 
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2.  ANHYDROUS  SESQtnOXlDE  OW  TBOV.—VzBBl  PEBOX- 

TBriaM.  Duh.-^  Colcothar:  .         -  .  , . 

This  may  be  prepared  by  drying  the  hydrated  seequioxide  aboire 
noticed,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  for  a  short  time  t6  an  obscure 
red  heat*  or  by  calcining  the  sulphate  of  iron.  In  the  former  case, 
the  water  of  the  hydrate  is  simply  driven  ofij  leaving  the  dry  ses- 
quioxide;  in  the  latter,-  the  protoxide  of  the  sulphate  is  ^esqui* 
oxidized  at  the  expense  of  thd  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  partly 
converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  and  partly  escapes  in  the  anhy** 
drous  state.  It  is  a  reddish-brown  powder,  inodorous  and  tasteless, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  dissoWed  very  slowly  and  with  difficulty  by 
4he  dilute  acids. 

'Medical  Uses,  Taken  internally,  this  oxide  is  almost  inert,  as 
regards  any  effect  on  the  system,  in  consequence  of  its  very  diflScolt 
solubility  in  the  acids.  The  Dublin  PbarmacopkBia  employs  it  is 
the  preparation  of  the  plaster  of  iron^  or  strengthening  plaster, 

8.  .BUST  OF  mON.— BUBIGO  Ferri. 

This  is  made  by  exposing  iron,  in  the  shhpe  of  wire  or  filings, 
to  the  action  of  air  and  water.  The  metal  becomes  in  time  covered 
with  a  powder,  which  is  rubbed  off  by  trituration  under  water,  and, 
beihg  suspended  in  the  liquid,  is  poured  off^  with  it,  and  sobBidca 
It  may  be  afterwards  brought  to  an  impalpable  state 'by  levigation 
and  elutriation.  It  is  chemically  a  sesquioxide  of  iron,  containing, 
according  to  Berzelius,  14.7  per  cent,  of-  w;ater.  Sometimes,  at 
least,  it  contains  also  a  minute  proportion  of  the  carbonate  of'the 
protoxide  of  iron,  to  which  it  probably  mainly  owes  any  eflficiency 
which  it  may  possess  as  a  chalybeate.  The  probability  is  that,  in 
the  process  of  rusting,  when  the  irpn  becomes  protoxidized,  a  por- 
tion* of  the  protoxide  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  or 
water,  and,  though  it  very  soon  parts  with  most  ©f  £his  oh  becom- 
ihg  ftirfher  oxidized,  retains  a  small  proportion  for  a  long  time, 
'  perhaps  indefinitely. 

Bust  of  iron  is  in  the  form  of  a  light  yelloWish-broten  powder, 
or  of  small,  pulverulent,  conical  lumps,  in^  which  it  has  been 
formed  when  drying.  It  is  inodorous,  nearly  or  quite  tasteless,- in- 
soluble in  water,  and  slowly  dissolved  by  the  dilute  acids. 

ifcdical  Uses,  It  was  formerly  very  much  employed  to  obtain 
the  effects  of  the  chalybeates  on  the  constitution;  but,  as  it  was 
very  "Sslow  in  its  operation,  in  consequence  of  its  difficult  solubiliV 
in  the  weaTi  acids,  and  uncertain,  either  from  the  variable  quantity 
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of  acid 'present  in  the  stomach,  orbits  owd  variable  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  the  protoxide,  it  h^  been  to  a  considerable  degre%- 


abandoned.    The.  following  preparation  is  more  elegant,  and 
^most  unive'rs^y  supersede^  it.    The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty 
grains.  • 

III.    SlTBCARBONATE   OF  IRON.  —  Ferri  SubcARBONAS. 

U.S. — FsHRi  Sesquioxidum.  Land.  —  Ferri  Oxidum  Ru- 
3RUM.  Ed.  —  Ferri  C abbonas.  Ihtb.  —  Ferri  Oarbonas  Prm^ 
<ijritatum. — Crocus  Martis. — Safran  de  Mats  aperitif.  PariB 
<JDdex. — Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

This  was  introduced  into  practice  as  a  substitiite  for  the  old  rust 
9Df  iroti.  Its  claim  to  the  title  of  subcarbonate  cannot  be  sustained 
oil  chemical  grounds.  Only  one  compound  of  carbonic  aeid  and ' 
Stoji  is  known,  and  this  consists  of  equiralent  proportions  of  tbb 
WLcid  and  protoxide.  There  is,  therefore,  no  known  subcarbonate; 
The  preparation  nnder  consideratioti  consists  mainly  of:hydrate(} 
e^qtiioxide  of  iron,  with  which  is  associated  a  variable  proportioiii 
nlways,  however,  small,  of  carbonate  of  the  protoxide.  In  the' 
.^.S.  I^harmacopoeia  it  was  denominated,  subcarbonate,  partly. be* 
cause  it  had  previously  held  the  name  of  precipitated  carbon^te^ 
>rhich,  when  its  true  nature  came  to  be  known,  was  considered 
quite-  inappropriate,  and  partly  under  the  impression  that  its  vir- 
taes  were,  in  great  measure,  ascribable  to  the  small  proportion. of 
carbonate  contained  in  it,  which  could  not,  therefore,  it  was  thought, 
be  apprbpfiately  excluded  from  a  share  of  the  title.  The  term 
BUDcarbonate  may,  in  this  sense,  be  considered  as  simply  signifying 
that  it  contains  carbonic  acid,  but  not  in  quantity  equivalent  to  the 
baffic  matter. 

This  preparation  is  made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  with  carbbnate  of  soda,  and  afterwards  washing  and  drying 
the  precipitate.  By  reaction  between  the  two  salts,  carbonate  of 
protoidde  of  iron  is  formed,  which,  though  of  a  bluish- white  ODloutr 
when  deposited,  rapidly  changes  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and,  before 
the  close  of  the  wasning  and  drying,  is  converted  mainly  into  ses- 
quioxide  of  a  reddish-brown  colour^  The  protoxide  of  iron  has  so 
strong  an  affinity  for  oxygen  that,  whether  separate  or  combined 
^ith  an  acid,  it  quickly  becomes  sesquioxidized  on  exposure;  and, 
if  previdiisly  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  gtves  sb  much  of  it  off 
as  was  nnited  wit^i  fhe  pgitio^  converted  into  sesquioxide. .  In  the 
present  preparation;  however,  a  small  proportion  of  the  carbonate 
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prefcipitated  remavns  unchanged.  *  It  is- said  that  tbg  manufacturi 
«ometim6s  calcines  it  to';iropfovQ  its  Qoloar,  thus  driving  off  tl 
vrpiter/  and  probably  converting  the  small  residue  of  cai1x>nate  in 
se^quioxide,  very  mxich  to  the.detriment  of  the  preparation.  Unle 
it  eifervesco  somewhat  when  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  its  fitno 
for  mediqiqal  use  may  be  .doubted. 

Properties.  T)ie  subcarbonate  of  iron  is  a  fine  reddish-brow: 
or  Boinewhat  chocolate-x^loured  powder^  inodpfoi^  of  a  slight) 
styptic' and  ferruginous  taste)  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  wil 
diffipulty  in  the  acids,  except  the  muriatic,  which  dissolves  it  wit 
some  efif^rvesc^nce^  owing  to  the  escape,of.  carbonic  acid. 
■  Effects  on  the  System,  It  has  little  local  action  on  the  stomad 
and  may  be  taken  to  an  almost  unlimited  amount,  with  no  othc 
effect  than  to  occasion  feelings  of  epiga3tric  weight  and  oppressioi 
and  sometimes  probably  slight  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  may,  >to( 
when,  taken  excessively,  accumulate  in  the  bowels,  and  prodoo 
^ome  mechanical  inconvenience.  By  far .  the  larger  portion  passe 
out  of  the  bowels  with  the  stbols,  which  it  bliackens.  Of  a  coosi 
derable  number  of  chalybieate  prepar£itions  examined  by  Quevenne 
this  gave  to  the  gastric  liquor  the  least  proportion  of  iron.  As  i 
can  impart  to  the  circulation  only  so  much  of  the  metal  as  it  yield 
to  that  liquor,  it  must  be  inferred  to  be  iimong  the  feeblest  in  iti 
efifeots  on  the  system.  Nevertheless,  experience  has  shown  that, it 
is  capable  of  producing  all  the  general  effects  of  the  dialybeate^ 
and,  though  it  must  be  given  in  larger  doses  than  most  other  pre 
parations,  it  is  yet  well  borne  hy  the  stomach,  so  that  the  disadvan 
tage  of  its  relative  feeblemess  is  in  some  degree  counterbalanqed 
These  large  doses  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  small  .proportioi 
it  contains  of  the  carbonate,  which,  pi^bably,  is  the  ingredien 
through  whiqh^  mainly,  it  is  capable  of  affecting  the  system. 

Tfierapeutic  Application.  Little  good  can  be,  expected  from  tb^ 
subcarbonate  by  its  direct  action  on  the  stomach  and  bowels 
and  it  is  seldom  given  for  such^  a  purpose.  But,  in  reference  to  it 
effects  on  the  system,  before  the  discovery  of  the  protective  powe 
of  sugar  Over  carbonate  of  iron,  and  the  consequent  adoption  o 
that  salt,  and  while  yet  the  extraordinary  chalybeate  virtues  ottbt 
powder  erf  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen  were  unknown,  Hhis  was 
among  the  most  popular  of  the  ferruginous  preparations,  part)/ 
from  its  agcertained  efeciency,  and  partly  from  its  innocence,  e?eD 
in  very  large  doses;  and^it  is  still  employed  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  special  purposes.    It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  an 
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account  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  chalybeates  in  general,  and 
consequently  this  particular  preparation,  are  applicable.  For  thii 
the  reader  is  referred  to*  the  general  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
iron.  It  wiirbe  suflBicient  here  to  call  attention  to  the  special  pur- 
poses jtist  referred  to. 

The  therapeutic  application  for  which  the  fiubcarbonate  is  most 
highly  esteemed  is  to  the  cure  of  neuralgia.  More  than  thirty 
years  since,  Mr.  B.  Hutchinson,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,*  called 
the  notice  of  the  profession  to  several  caaes  of  tic^  douloureux^  which 
had  been  successfully  treated  by  this  remedy.  The  practice  was 
quickly  imitated  by  others,  with  results  so  frequently  favourable, 
that  the  confidence  of  the  profession  in  its  efficiency  became  esta- 
blished. I.  have  frequently  employed  it  myself  in  this  painful  and 
often  very  obstinate  affection,  and  do  not  think  that  I  have  pbtained 
80  much  advantage  from  any  remedy,  as  from  a  joint  use  of  the  sub^ 
carbonate  of  iron  and  the  narcotic  extracts,  especially  that  of  bell&> 
donna.  Many  cases  certainly  will  resist  the  influeiice  of  this 
remedy,  and  others  may  succeed  where  this  has  failed ;  for  there 
are  few  affections  having  a  greater  diversity  of  origin,  or  requiting 
greater  diversity  of  treatment  than  neuralgte;  but  it  may,  I  think, 
rank  among  the  most  efficacious.  Its  usefulness  in  this  disease 
suggested  its  employment  in  other  obstinate  nervous  affections; 
and  .it  has  been  given  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  irau- 
matic  tetanus  with  asserted  success.  It  has  also  been  employed 
advantageously  in  chorea^  and  in  the  second  stage  of  hooping-cough, 
when  its  nervous  character  has  begun  to  predominate.  As  a  remedy 
in  these  nervous  affections,  particularly  neuralgia  and  tetanus,  the 
doses  employed  are  much  larger  than  those  ordinarily  administered 
merely  for  the  improvement,  of  the  blood.  From  half  a  drachm  to 
three  drachms  are  given  three  times  a  day;  and,  in  one  case  of 
tetanus,  it  was  carried  to  half  an  ounce  every  two  or  three  hours. 
Care  should  be  taken,  when  these  large  doses  are  given,  thai  the 
bowels  should  be  duly  evacuated ;  and  I  have  generally  combined 
the  chalybeate  with  a  little  ginger,  to  obviate  its  disagreeable  effects 
on  the  stOThach. 

How  the  medicine  operates  in  the  nervous  diseases,  whether 
merely  as  a  chalybeate,  by  improving  the  blood,  and  exercising  a 
touic  influence  directly  on  the 'nervous  centres,  or'by  sorte  addi- 
tional and  peculiar  influence,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  If  upon 
the  former  principle  alone,  the  sanie  effects  ought  to  be  produced 
by  other  chalybeates,  still  ilibi^  efficient  than  it  in  obviating  andsmia. 
VOL.  I.— 29 
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I  cannot  help  suspecting  thq,t  the  ^operation  of  its  mere,  mass  on  the 
interior  surface  o^  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  result,  probably  through  the  sympathies  coppecting 
the.  alimentary  canal  with  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.       r 

Another  purpose  for  which  this  preparation  may  be  employed 
is  to  act  as  an  ^antidote  to  afseniou^  acid.  Though  not  equal  to 
the  freshly  precipitated  hydrated  sesquiozide,  it  has  considerable 
efficacy,  and  should  be  resorted  to  when  the  other  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. But  if  previously  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  becomes. inap- 
plicable to  this  purpose,  in  consequence  of  the  same  moleeolar 
change  which  renders  it  insoluble  in  dilute  acids.  It  may  be  given 
ad  libitum:  ''■ 

The  dose  for  the.  ordinary  purposes  of  the  chalybeates  is  from 
five  to  thirty  grains,  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be  administered  ia 
the  form  of  an-  electuary  mixed  with  syrup  or  molasses,  and  may 
ofton  be  usefully  associated,  to  meet  special  indications,  with 
aromatic,  toni6,  and  laxative  powders,  as  ginger,  columbo,  and 
rhubarb. 

The  Iron  Plaster  (Emplastrum  Ferri,  U,  S.)  is  made  from  this 
preparation,  by  incorporating  it  with  lead  plaster  and  Burgundy 
pitch,  previously  melted  together.  Under  the  impression  that  this 
plaster  serves  to  strengthen  debilitated  parts,  it  has  commonly 
been  called  strengthening  plaster,  and  employed  in  weakness  of  the 
loins  and  joints.  But  there  is  no  reason*  whatever  to  suppose  ihi 
the  chalybeate  can  penetrate  the  cuticle  so  as  to  reach  the  part 
afifected ;  and  the  notion  of  the  strengthening  influence  of  the  iron 
is  probably  quite  illusory.  Nevertheless,  the  plaster  may  prove 
useful  in  some  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  or  other  inflammatory 
affection  of  these  parts,  through  the  revulsion  effecte*!  by  the 
gentle  ii\ritation  it  sustains  upon  ^  the  surface ;  and  the  muscles  or 
joints,  being  thus  relieved  of  the  disease  which  interferes  with  their 
function,  seem  to  be  strengthened. 

3.  Preparations  .of  Iron  in  the  State  of  a  Salt. 

I.    PILLS   OF   CARBONATE   OF    IRON.  — PlLUL^   FebBI 

Carbon ATis.  U.S. — Ferri  Carbonas  cum  Sacx:haro.  Xiwrf. 
— Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharatum.  Ed.,  l)ub.'^  Voile fs  Fer- 
ruginous Pills. 

The  protoxide  of  iron  has  so  powerful  an  affinity  for  oxygcn» 
that  it  cannot  remain  an  instant  in  contact  with  ^ir,  or  wat^r  con- 
taining air,  without  .undergoing  a  partial  change  into  sesquioxid^' 
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and  a  brief  expQsare  is  sufficient  to  render  that  change  complete. 
Thi3  same  ptopertj  is  evinced  when  it  is  combined  with  acfds,  and 
especially  with  carbonic  acid.  Hence,  as  soon  as  the  carbonate 'of 
the  protoxide  is  precipitated  from  a  sohrtion  of  the  mixed  salts  otit 
of  wluoh  it  is  formed,  it  begins<to  absorb  oxygen,  and  give  out  car* 
Imnlo  acid,  until,  ad  explained  in  the  foregoing  article,  it  is  almost 
irhoUy  converted  into  sesquioxide. 

Now  it  ilB  believed  that  the  protoxide  and  its  compounds  fljid' a 
:readier  entrance  into  the  system  than  the  sesquioxide  and  its  <k»m- 
j)oaiids ;  and  the  fact  is  beyond  all  doubt  in  relation  to  th^  jcar* 
Tx>iiate,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  much  more  efficient^  in 
Iringing.  the  system  under  the  influence  of  iron,  than  the  sesqui* 
oxide  resulting  from  itd  exposure.  *n^ 

The  difficulty,  however,  was  to  preserve  the  carbonate  unchanged 
^11  it  could  be  administered.  It  had  been  discovered  that  sugar 
liad  the  singular  property  of  impeding,  if  not  preventing  the  oxida- 
tion of  iron ;  and  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  a  German  physician 
of  the  name  of  Becker,  that  this  property  might  be  taken  advantage 
of  fbr  medicinal  purposes.  The  idea  was  carried  into  effect  by 
Klauer,  a  Grerman  chemist,  who  prepared  a  carbonate  6i  iron  so. 
protected  by  sugar  that  it  resisted  the  tendency  to  sesquioxidati^n. 
M.  Vallet,  of  Paris,  improved  the  process;  and  hence,  the  prepara- 
tion adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  most  used  in  thia 
country,  goes  commonly  by  the  name  of  Vallet s  fetTuginou^  pills, , 

JPreparatiUm,  According  to  the  U.  S.  process,  sulphate  of  iron 
and  carbonate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  separate  portions  of*  sweetened 
water;  the  solutions  are  mixed  in  a  bottle  which  they  just  fill,  and 
which  is  well  stopped  to  exclude  the  air;  the  precipitate  of  car; 
bonate  of  iron  thus  formed  is  separated,  and  washed  with  sweetejied 
water;  and,  lastly,  having  been  allowed  to  drain,  the  mass  is  in^^ 
stantly  mixed  with  honey  and  sugar,  and  evaporated  to  a  consist-. 
ence  fit  for  the  forinq,ti(m  of  pills. 

The  British  Colleges  simply  mix  the  two  salts  dissolved  in  water, 
and,  after  washing  the  precipitated  carbonate,  mix  it  with  sugar, 
and  evaporate  till  the  powder  becomes  dry*  ^  -^ 

As  the  slightest  exposure,  of  the  carbonate  is  attended  with 
change,  it  is  desirable  that  the  protecting  influence  of  th&  saccharine 
matter  should  be  present  in  every  step  of  the  process;  and  that,  until 
it  is  completed,  there  shall  be  no  avoidable  exposure  to  the  air. 
Thes^  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  U.  S.  process,  adopted  from 
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,  Vallet;'anAtho  resulting  preparation,  therefore,  is  the  nnohanged 
carbottate  of  the  protoxide  simply  incorporated  with  sugar. 
->t  In  the  British  formula,  o?:idation  is^ing  On  from  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  prot^ess  to  the  moment  wfae^  the  sugar  is  finally  added ; 
and  consequently  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  .carbonate  is 
changed  into  sesquioxide.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  of  the  two 
preparations,  viz.,  the  pilular  mass  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
xhepowdei'  of  the  British, Colleges,  the  former  is  to  be  preferred. 

Properties.  The  U.  S.  preparation  is  a  soft  mass,  of  such  a  con- 
sistence as  to  be  readily  made  into  pills.  It  is  black,  of  a  sweet 
and  strongly  ferruginous  taste,  and  readily  and  wholly  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid,  with  brisk'  effervescence.  The  British  preparation  is 
a  jp^yish-green  powder,  having  a  similar  taste,  and  in  like  manner 
sokibie  in  muriatic  acid.  The  former  consists  excltsively  of  car- 
bonate of  protoxide  of  iron  with  somewhat  more  than  half  it& 
weigiit  of  sugar;  the  latter  has, the  same  ingredients  with  an  uncer^ 
tain  proportion  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  < 

Medkal  Use^,  This  preparation  is  little  used  for  obtaining  the 
direct  effects  of  the  chalybeates  upon  the  primaa  viaa^  for  which  it 
is  not  adapted.  But,  in  reference  to  its  effects  on  the  system,  it  is 
one  of  the.  best  chalybeates,  probably  upon  the  whole  inferior  to 
none;  beipg  at  the  same  time  perfectly  mild  in  its  action  on  the 
stoinich,  which  it  very  seldom  (^ends,  and  readily  and  wholly  solu- 
ble in  the  gastric  liquidsj  and  therefore  absorbable  into  the  circula- 
tion. Abundant  experience  has  proved  both  its  gentleness  and 
efficiency.  I  am  in  the  constant  habit  of  using  it,  and  calculate 
with  the  utmost  certainty  upon  the  desired  effects  from  it,  so  far 
as  these  depend  on  the  impregnation  of  the  system.  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  there  is  t  constant  succession!  of  patients,  espe- 
cially in  the  autumn,  in  the  most  pitiable  state  of  anemic  debility, 
often  complicated  with  'Oedenaa  of  the  limbs,  to  whom  a  dose  of  this 
.  medicine  three  times  a  day,  with  a  little  quiniaand  a  nutritious 
diet,  in  the  course  of  ft-om  two  to  four  weeks,  and  sometimes 
even  a  shorter  period,  reistores  healthy  colour  and  strength.  Indeed, 
whatever  can  be  accomplished  by  any  one  of  the  chalybeates  I 
c  towards  improving  the  blood  may  be  expected  from  this.  There 
are  others  'preferable  for  some'  special  purpose,  or  on  particular 
occasions  from  their  solubility,  olr  in  reference  to  a  direct  action  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  primae  vise,  but  none,  I  believe,  ^  a 
reconstructive  agent,  to  build  up  a  debilitated  system  by  the  resto-  j^ 
-  ration  of  red  corpuscles  to  the  blood.  -■ 
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The  dose  of  the  pilular  mass  is  from  three  to  ten  grains  three 
imee  a  day.    Five  grains  may  be  given  in  a  pill  without  incon- 

9 

Anience.  More  than  fifteen  grains  would  be  liable  to  produce 
rritilkm  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Of  course,  if  oontinned  so  as 
y  prodnce  plethora,  the  medicine  may  occasion  headache  and  other 
npleasant  symptoms. 

There  are  two  officinal  preparations  which  may  be  most  conve^ 
iently  noticed  here,  because  the  aim  in  them,  so  far  aatheir  chaly* 
eate  ingredient  is  concerned,  is  to  produce  the-  carbonate  of  iron, 
bough,' from  jthe  deficiency  of  sugar,  this  undergoes  a  somewhat 
apid  change  into  sesquioxide.  The  preparations  referred  to  are 
lie  Mistura  Teni  Compoaiia^  and  the  Pilulw  Ferri  Composita  of  the 
I.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  < 

1.  CX^lCFOTJlfD  MIXTUKE  OF  IBON.  —  MiSTURA  FeRRI  Com* 
08ITA.  U.  S^  Lond.j  JESi,  Ditb. 

This  is  prepared  from  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 

lyrrh,  with  spirit  of  lavender  and  a  little  sugar  to  fiavour  it,  and 

oae  water  as'  the  vehicle.    When  freshly  prepared,  it  is  greenidh, 

od  may  be  kept  so  if  perfectly  excluded  from  the  air;  but  the 

«8t  exposure  changes  its  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  sesqtki- 

lidation  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  of  the  carbonate,  Which  results 

>m  the  mutual  reaction  of  the  two  saline  ingredients.    A  large 

iition  of  sugar  would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  this  change. 

is  an  imitation  of  ihe^antihedic  myrrh  mixturB  cf  Dr.  Ghnffiih, 

ich  at  one  time  had  considerable  celebrity.    It  combines  the 

cU  of  myrrh  with  those  of  the  chalybeates,  and  may  therefore 

g^en  in  anemic  states  of  the  system,  with  amenorrhoea,  and 

nic  catarrh;  but  should  never  be  administered  in  inflamma- 

tibnditions  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.     I  have  seldom 

I'  much  benefit  from  it  in  phthisis,  in  which  it  was  formerly. 

lyed.    The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidounces  two  or  three  times 

fOMPOUTTD  PHiLS  OF  IBOIV.  —  PlLXTLiB  FbRRI  CoMPOSI- 
jS,  Land, 

le  pills  are  made  with  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  soda, 

and  syrup  sufficient  to  form  a  pilular  mass.     Carbonate  of 

mlts  from  the  double  decomposition  of  the  two  salts,  but  by 

d  expbisure  is  converted  intA  the  sesquioxide.    The  pills 

loubt  useful  as  a  tonic  and  emraenagogue;  but,  since  the 

^,ion  into  use  of  the  pills  of  carbonate  of  iron,  have  no 
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^  ^  sufficient  end  to  answer.  Thfiir  intended  effects  would  be  better 
obtained  by  combining  the  latter  preparation  with  myrrh,  itt  such 
proportions  as  might  seem  best  adapted  to-  the  particular  occasion. 
The  dose  is  from  two  to  six  pdlls,  equivalent  to  about  six  and 
eighteen  grains  of-  the  moss. 

S.  NATtraAL  CHALYBEATE  WATERS. 

These  belong  to  the,  present  head,  as  they  generally  owe  their 
virtvies  to  the  carbonate  of  iron  they  hold  in  solution.     Carbonate  of 
iroil  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dissol  v<Jd  by  water  impregnated  with 
carbopic  acid  gas.    Water  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  always 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
dissolve  a  portion  of  the  carbonate.  Hence  ordinary  spring  or  river 
water,  remaining  long  in  contact  with  ores  of  carbonate  of  iron,  would 
be  more  or  less  impregnated;  but  when  waters  highly  carbonated 
are  similarly  exposed,  they  become  of  course  much  more  strongly 
charlybeate.    All  chalybeate  waters,  when  exposed  freely  to  the 
'^    atmosphere,  gradually  part  with  their  iron;  the  protoxide  of- the 
Qarboi^ate  being  oonverted    into   the  sesquioxide,   which,  being 
insplable,  and  inoapable  6f  tmiting  with  carbonic  acid,  is  deposited. 
Hence  the  yellowish-brown  deposit  in  springs  of  this  kind,  and  the 
track  of  a  similar  colour,  which  marks  thQ  course  of  a  chalybeate 
'  streamlet.    The  pure  chalybeate  waters  act  ijipon  the  system  in  the 
same  toanner  as  the  officinal  carbonate,  and, probably,  from  the  dis- 
solved, state  of  the  salt,  with  still  greater  facility.    They  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  produce  all  those  beneficial  changes  in  the  system 
for  which  the  ohalybeates  are  generally  given ;  especially  when  draok 
at  their  native  sources  in  mineral  springs,  where  they,  are  often 
aided  by  the  invigorating  influence  of  pure  air,  exercise,  and  agree- 
able association.    They  may^  however,  be  abused ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  cautious  in  their  use  in  health,  and  not  to  contihue  them 
-    too  long  in  debility,  lest  plethora  should  be  induced,  with  its  risk 
of  hemorrhage  and  inflammation,  or  fever.    The  natural  chalybeate 
waters  appear  to  be  occasionally  diuretic,  and  are  thonght  to  have 
proved  useful  in  chronic  nephritic  diseases. 

Artificial  chalybeate  water  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a  mixture 
of  sulphate  of  iron  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  carbonic  acid  wat^. 
Ten  grains  of  each  of  these  salts,  powdered  and  intimately  mixed, 
apd  then  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  the  water,  will  affijrd  a  lively 
drink,  containing  four  grains  of  carbonate  of  iron,  with  a  little 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  an  excess  of  the  bicarbonate,  The  whol« 
quantity  may  be  taken  at  once,  morning  and  evening. 
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n.  STJLPHATB  bF  tROJf.— Ferbi  Sulphas.  U.  S.,  Lond., 
Ed.;  Bub.^ Green  Vitriol. 

PrqwrcUton.  For  medical  purposes,  this  salt  should  be  prepared 
by  heating  together  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  wire.  The  iron 
is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  water,  hydrogen  escaping  with 
effervescence ;  while  the  acid  unites  with  the  oxide  to  form  the  sul- 
phate of  the  protoxide,  which  remains  in  solution.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  admixture  of  the  sesquioxide,  which  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid,  the  iron  should  be  in  excess,  and,  after  the  resulting  solu- 
tion has  been  poured  off,  a  very  little  sulphuric  acid  should  be 
added ;  care  being  taken,  in  the  subsequent  filtration,  evaporation, 
and  crystallization,  to  exclude  atmospheric  air  as  much  as  possible. 
This  is  the  process  of  Bonsjorff,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
y.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  affords  a  pure  sulphate  of  the  protoxide. 

Composition^  Crystallized  sulphate  of  iron  consists  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  sulphuric-  acid,  one  of'  protoxide  of  iron,  and  seven  of 
water. . 

Properties.    Obtained  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  crys- 
tals are  of  a  fine  bluish-green  colour.     If  quit^  green,  tbey  contain 
s  considerable  proportion  of  isesquioxide.    They  are  inodorous, 
af  a  strongly  astringent,  inky  or  ferruginous  taste,  very  soluble  in 
vater,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.    A  moderate  heat  drives  off  their 
rater  of  crystallization,  and  reduces  them  to  the  state  of  a  whitish 
owder.   By  an  intense  heat  they  are  decomposed,  sulphurous  and 
ilpharic  acids  being  given  oft^  and  the  red  sesquioxide  remaining. 
•epared  by  the  method  of  Bonsdorff,  they  undergo  little  change 
exposure,  in  consequence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  uncombined 
phuric  acid  contained  in  them ;  but,  as  ordinarily  found  in  the 
ps,  they  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  absorb  oxygen, 
\i  the  production  of  a  red  subsulphate  of  the  ses(^uioxide.    In 
lequence  of  this  change,  they  first  become  quite  green,  and 
*wards  more  or  less  covered  with  a  whitish  or  reddish-brown 
ler;    the  latter  colour   predominating  after  long  exposure, 
solution,  which  reddens  litmus,  is  at  first  bluish-green,  but 
rards  becomes  successively  green,  greenish-brown,  and  red- 
in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  gradual 
rsion  of  the  protoxide  into  sesquioxide ,  the  latter  being 
d^osited  in  the  state  of  an  insoluble  subsulphate  of  the 
)xide,  and  partly  remaining  in  solution  as  the  neutral  sul- 
»f  the  same  oxide.     When  the  liquid  has  assumed  a  clear 
our,  this  change  may  be  considered  as  complete,  and  no 
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protoxide  is  left.  The  solutioDp  howeveri  may  be  kept  in  the 
original  state,  by  meati&  of.  iron  wire,  wbich  appropriates  the 
oxygen  as  fast  as  absorbed ;  and  sugar  htxs  the  same  effect  by  its 
pecujiar  influence  in  preventing  the"  oxidation  bf  iron.  The  sul- 
phate of  iron  of  the  shops  alociost  iuTariably  contains  more  or  less 
of  the  sesquioxide. 

Incompatibles,    This  gait  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  the  alka- 
•line  carbonates,  feoaps,  lime-water,  the  soluble  salts  of  lirae,.Iead^ 
and  boJhyta,  the  borate  and  phospbate  of  soda,  nftrate  of  silver,  the 
soluble  sulphurets,  and  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium..   When  a  per- 
fectly pure  sulphate  of  the  protoxide,  i\  is  not  affected  by  ti^^nnic 
acid,  or  the  vegetable  astringents ;  but,  .as  kept  in  the  shops,  it 
always  affordp  a  black  or  bluish-black  precipitate  with  these  re- 
agents, in  consequence  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  contafned  in  it. 
But,  though  it  yields  precipitates  with  the  ^bove  substances,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  all  medicinally  incompatible.     On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  often  given  in  connexion  with  an  alkaline  carbonate^ 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  the  carbonate  of  the  protoxide^ 
whic)i  is  a  milder  salt,  and  may  be  more  advantageously  employed 
when  the  object  is  to  affect  the  general  System.     The  officinal  com- 
pound mixture  of  irorij  and  compound  pilU  of  mw,  are  prepared  on 
this  principle.     (See  ^^ajre  453.) 

EJfects  onthe  System.  Sulp}iate  of  iron  is.  locally  excitant  and 
actively  astringent.  On  the  stomach,  in  moderate  doses,  it  operates 
often  very  kindly  as  a  tonic,  and  in  the  bowels  is' apt  to  produce 
constipation  by  its  astringency.  In  Jarger  quantities  it  becomes 
i^-ritant,  causing  heat  and  uneasiness  in  tbe  stomach,  and,  in  exces* 
sive  doses,  nausea, '  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  with  griping  pains. 
In  great  excess,  it  may  even  prove  poisonous  by.  inflaming  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Orfila  found  two  drachms  to  kill  a  dog;  and 
Dr.  Christison  states  that  he  has  met  with  a  case,  in  which  half  an 
ounce  seenjed  to  have  proved  fatal  in  a  child.  {Chnstison^a^  Dispen- 
satory,) It  is  no  doubt  capable  of  bringing  the  system  under  the 
influence  of  iron ;  but  it  is  probably  never  absorbed  as  a  sulphate; 
undergoing  decomposition  in  the  stomach,  and  forming  new  com- 
pounds before  it  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  exercises  its  excitant  influence  upon. the  mucous  merahrane 
of  the  stomach ;  and,  if  given  freely,  with  a  view,  to  the  impregna- 
tion of  the  system,  it  endangers  unpleasant  symptorps  of  gastric 
and  intestinal  irritation.  "^ 

Therapeutic  Application.    From  the  above  considerations,  it  may 
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be  inferred'  that  sulphate  of  iron  is  useful  aa  a  tonic  in  djrspepsi^y  . 
and  as  a-  joint  tonic  and  astringent  in  relaxed  states  of  the  bowels 
attended  with  diarrhoea.  In  the  defective  appetite  and  feeble  digest 
tion  of  convalescence,  especially  when  accompanied  with  an  atonio , 
diarrhoea,  it  is  particularly  indicated;  and  it  may  be  used  with 
hopes  of  benefit  in  passive  hemorrhages  from  the  stomach  or  bowels. 
It  has  often,  moreover,  been  employed,  with  a  view  to  its  operation 
through  the  circulation,  in  ajiemic  affections,  amenorrhoea,*  passive 
hemorrhages  generally,  colliquative  sweats,  diabetes,  excessive 
secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  passage^, 
leucorrhoea,  and  chronic  catarrh  with  exhausting  expectoration; 
but,  for  reasons  stated  in  tjhe  preceding  paragraph,  it  is  not  «o,  well 
adapted  for  t;he  chalybeate  impregnation  of  the  system  as  some  of 
the  milder  preparations,  and  has  been  nearly  superseded  by  them. 
It  has  also  been  used  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  for  the  destruction 
of  the  tape  worm ;  but  is  of  little  real  servfce  in  either  of  these 
affectiqns. 

Administration.  It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution.  If  in  the 
former  niethod,  it  should  first  be  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization; as,  if  made  from  the  crystals,  the  pills  would  be  apt  to 
crumble  from  the  efilorescence  of  the  salt.  The  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  direct  it  in  this  state  under  the  name  of 
Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron  (Ferri  Sulphas  Exsiccatum,  Ed).  In  solu- 
tion,  it  may  be  given  dissolved  in  sweetened' water,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect it  from  oxidation,  or  in  carbonic  acid  water,  which  aids  its 
tonic  eflfect  in  dyspepsia.  The  dose  of  the  crystallized  sulphate  i^ 
from  pne  to  five  grains,  of  the  dried  from  half  a  grain  to  three 
grains. 

External  U§e,  Sulphate  of  iron  has  been  considerably  used  as  a. 
topic^  remedy.  In  the  aggregate  solid  state,  in  powder,  or  in  strong' 
solution,  it  has  been  used  to  check  the  oozing  of  blood  from  .  he- 
morrhagic or  pounded  surfaces;  in  weaker  solution,  as  a  colly rium 
in  ophthalmia,  and  an  injection  in  gleet,  leucorrhoea,  and  prolapsus 
ani;  and,  \n  the  same  form^  as  a  wash  in  indolent  or  flabby  ulgers, 
and  cutaneous  eruptions,  especially  in  the  lichenous  or  herpetic 
xingwonn  of  the  face.  The  strength  of  the  solution  may  v^ry,.  • 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used,  from  one  to  twenty 
grains  to  the  fluidoupce  of  water;  the  feeblest  proportion  being 
used  in  ophthalmia,  the  strongest  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  or  with  a 
'view  to  a  powerful  alterative  influence  on  limited  surfaces,  as  those 
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(rf^  diseased  ulcers,  and  patches  of  cbronio.  cutaneons  eruptions. 
Yelpeau  has  found  it  the  most  efficaeious  local  remedy  that  he  ha^^ 
used  in  eryeipekta,  Vfhich  it  never  fails  to  cut  short  ih  one  or  two 
days.  He  uses  preferably  a  lotion  consisting  of  abotkt  half  an 
ounc^  of  the  salt^dissolved  in  a  pinfr  of  -water,  which  is  to  be  ap- 
plied by  oorafpressq3,  frequently  wetted  so  as  to  keep  the  skin  con- 

atantly  moist.  {Z/ond,  Med.  Times  awc?-G^a3.,  March,  1855,  p.  239.) 

• 

III.  SOLUTION  OF  NITRATE  OP  IRON.— LlQUOR  Ferri 

NiTRATiS;  U.S. — Ferri  Ternitratis  LiQuor.  Dub. 

Preparaticm.  This  preparation,  first  nfiade  knoWti  as  a  remedy 
by  Mr.  William  Kerr,  of  Scotland,  in  1832,  has  been  adopted  as 
oflBcinal  in  the  U.  S.  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias.  As  made  by  the 
ptocess  of  Mr.  Kerr,  and  according  to  the  officinal  directions,  by 
sitn ply  dissolving  iton  wire  in  nitric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  water 
to  give  it  a  certain  strength,  it  is  a  solution  of  the  mixed  nitrates 
of  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  consequently,  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  is  apt  to  become  turbid  by  the  further  bxidalioa 
of  the  protoxide,  and  the  deposition  of  &  subnitr^te'  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide. Mr.  Kerr  obviated  this  effect  by  adding  to  the  solution  a 
little  muriatic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  sesquioxide'as  fast  as,forrped. 
Profes&or  Procter  suggested,  fpr^the  same  purpose,  to  alteration  in 
the  U.  S.  -formula,  which  consists  i^  adding  the  iron  in  separate 
portions  to  the  diluted  nitric  acid,  allowing  eacli  portion  to  be  dis- 
solved before  adding  the  next,  and,  after  filtration,  heating  thersolti- 
tion  to  160°  !F.,  and  carefully  dropping  in  nitric  acid,  with  constant 
agitation,  until  the  liquid  acquires  a  clear  red  colour,  and  yields, 
when  tested  with  ammonia,  a  red  precipitate  without  any  dark  tint 
This  improvement  has  been  adopted  in  the  late  reprint  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  (A.  D.  1855),  as  essential  to  the  correct  result  of 
the  process.  The  preparation  thus' made  is  a  solution  of  the  pure 
nitrate  of  the  sesquioxide,  without  any  admix^ture  of  the  pr6toxide» 

Properlies,  The  solutioti,  as  made  by  the  former  process,^  is  of 
a  dark  colour,  and  apt  to  become  turbid;  by  the  improved  me- 
-  thod,  is  bright  red  and  permanent.  The  taste  is  ferruginous  and' 
very  astringent,  but  not  corrosive.  All  substances  are  incompati- 
ble with  it,  which  form  insoluble  compounds  with  sesquioxide  of 
iron,'  and  soluble  compounds  with  nitric  acid;  consequently,  ferro- 
cyanuret^  of  potassium,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  alkaline  sulpha- 
rets;  and  with  all  the  vegetable  astringents  it  affords  copious  black 
precipitates.    The  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  precipitate  the  base. 
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Medical  Use.  T^^is  preparatiim  operates  like  the  soluble  salts  of 
a  in  general;  that  is,'  looally  as  an  astringent,  and  either  a  raode- 
e  excitant  Or  irritant,  according  to  the  dose,  or  the  strength  of 
\  aelution  employed ;  and  upon  the  system  at  large,  as  a  tonic  and 
onstructive  agent;  though,  in  these  latter  respects,  much  inferior 
the  protQsalts  of  iron,  or  the  metal  itself  in  impalpable  powder, 
vrould  no  doubt  prove  useful  in  debilitated  states  of  the  stomach 
I  bowels,  in  the  absence  of  inflammation;  and  will  ocea^onally 
"6  diarrhoeas  connected  with  this  condition  of  the  alimentary 
laj:  It  Wa^  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea  that  it' was  introduced  into 
tctice;  and  much  testimony  has  been  adduced  in  its  farour. 
Hn  the  trials  I  have  made  with  it,  I  do  not  consider  it  superior 
the  other>sol(ible  chalybeates  for  this  purpose,  especially  the  sul- 
ite,  when  care  is  taken  not  to  administer  that  remedy  in  an  over- 
le.  From  the  experiments  of  Quevenne,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
iinst  be  decomposed  and  undergo  precipitation  in  the  stomach, 
9  the  other  soluble  salts  of  iron,  and  consequently  does  not 
eh- the  seat  of  its  operation  in  the  small  intestines,  in  the  state  of 
raiSte,  The  very  blackening  of  the  stools  is  alone  evidence  of 
oinpqsition.'  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  drops^  from  two  to 
r  times  a  day,  which  may  be  gradually  increased,  if  necessary, 
lie  borne  without  inconvenience.  In  an  overdose  it  will  irritate 
I  inflame,  if  not  corrode  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
[t  has  been  locally  used  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhcea,  diluted  so 
\o  produce  only  a  slight  smarting  sensation;  but  it  is  probably 
mor,  in  this  and  other  mucpus  discharges,  to  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
being  less  astringent: 

[V.,  PHOSPHATE  OY  IRON.— FerRI  PhoSPHAS.  TJ.8. 
Phosphate  of  iron  is  prepared,  according  to  the  directions  of  our 
qinal  code,  by  mixing  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  phos- 
ile  of  soda.    A  double  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in 

formation  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  remains  in  solution,  and 
)0phate  of  iron,  which  is  precipitated.  This  is  then  washed  and 
ad.  If  the  salt  of  iron  employed  be  a  pure  sulphate  of  the  pro- 
ide,  the  resulting  phosphate  will  contain  the  iron  in  the  same 
idition,  and  will  be  white  when  thrown  down ;  but  this  almost 
^er  happens;  and  if  it  do,  oxygen  will  be  quickly  absorbed,  and 

salt  assume  its  characteristic  colour. 

Tbmposttton.   As  employed,  this  salt  always  consists  of  a  mixture 
the  phosphates  of  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which 
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are  in  variable^  proportion.  .  As  the  phosphoric  acid  is  tribasio,  the 
composition  of  the'  protoaalt,  which  greatly  predominates,  is  two 
equivalents  of  protoxide  of  iron,  one  of  water,  and  one  of  the  acid; 
that  of  the  sesquisalt^*  two  equivsdents  of  sesquioxide,  three  of 
water,  and  three  of  acid. 

•  Properfies.  Phosphate  of  iron  is  a  bluish-white  powder,  nearly 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  bu.t  soluble  in  the  acids. 
.  *  Medical  Use.  Its  operation  is  that  of  the  insoluble  chalybeates 
generally;  that- is,  it  produces  the  usual  effecte  of  the  chalybeates 
on  the  system,  without  much  affecting  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
stomach.  It  was  brought- prominently  before  the  notice  of  therpro- 
fession  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  Of  Dublin,  in  his  work  on  cancer,  pub- 
lished in  li809,  as  a  remedy  in  that  disease,  in  which  he  employed 
it  both  internally,  and  as  an  application  to  the  ulcerated  surface.  Jn 
a  treatise  on  diabetes,  published  in  1825,  Dr.  Yenables  speaks 
highly' of  its  usefulness  in  that  disease;  and  Dr.  Prout  conBrms  his 
fevonrable  estimate,  stating  that  he  regards  it  as  an  excellent  re^ 
remedy.  {Sto7)K  and  Reii.  Dis.,  Lond.  1848,  p.  50.)  The  late  Dr. 
Thos.  T.  Hewson,  of  Philadelphia,  w^  in  the  \iabit  of  using  it  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  ferruginous  preparations;  and,  at  his 
recommendation,  it  was  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  no  doubt  a  good  chalybeate,  capable  of  doing; 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  iron  in  the  improvement  of  the  blood, 
an4  x)f  the  general  health,  and  is  thus  far  useful  in  cancer  and  dia- 
betes}; but  it  has  no. special  power  over  these  formidable  diseas  »9, 
and  is  altogether  inadequate  to  their  cure.  It  is  probably  in  no  de* 
gr^e  superior  to  the  pill  of  carl>onale  of  iron,  if  equal  to  that  exc^rl-' 
lent  preparation.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,,  which  may  l)e 
giv^n  in  the  form  of  powder,  pill,  or  electuary.  Locally,  it  may 
be  applied  to  cancerous  ulcers,  either  by  being  dusted  over  them, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  lotion  suspended  in  wUter,  or  mixed  with  water 
to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste,  and  spread  over  the  surfaoe. 

Other  combinations  of  phosphoric  acid  and  oxidized  iron  have 
been  recommended;  but  there  is  probably  no  one  which  surpasses 
the  officinal  phosphate,  either  in  mildness  or  efficiency. 

V.  TARTRATE  OP  IRON  AND  POTASSA.  — Ferri  ET  Po- 

TASS^   TaRTRAS.   U.I^. — -FeRRI    POTASSIO-TARTRAS.  Lond.— 

Ferrum  Tartarizatum.  jErf.,  Dub.  —  Tartarized  Iron. 

■  This  is  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  chalybeates.  It  is  pre- 
pared, according  to  the  method,  of  Soubeiran,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  by  the  British  Colleges,  by 
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adding  gradualljrto  a  heated  mixture  of  bitartratd  of  potassa  and 
"iv^ter,  the  recently  precipitated  hydrated  sesqtiioricie  of  iron  (see  '' 
page  444),  constantly  stirring,  until  the  latter  ceases  to  be  dissolved; 
then  filtering,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  drying 
in  thin  layers. 

Composition.  It  is  probable*  that,  in  thd  above  process,  half  of  the 
ti^rtaric  acid  leaves  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  ai^d  combines  with*  the 
sesquioxide.  According  to  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine,  the  salt  con- 
tains 30.49  per  cent,  of  the  sesquioxide.  It  may  be  supposed  to 
consist  of  one  fequivalent  of  tartrate  of  potassa,  and  one  of < basic 
thrtrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iroil  (one  eq'.  of  acid  and  one  of  base 
FjOj),  chemically  combined;  the. latter  ingredient  probably  acting 
the  part  of  an  acid  in  the  compound.  But  other  viewff  have  been 
*  taken  of  itd  chemical'  nature ;  and  its  insensibility  to  certain  re^ 
agents  which  ordinarily  act  strongly  on  iron  in  its  soluble  forms, 
would  seem  to  show  that  its  metallic  constituent  is  in'  a  peculiar 
state  of  combination^ 

PropefUes,  As  above  prepared,  the  salt  is  in  translucent  scries, 
of  a  ruby-red  colourj  and  pernianent  in  the  air;  but,  as  formerly 
made,  and  still  frequently  found  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  the  state  of  a 
dark-greenish  or  olive-coloured. powder,  slightfy  deliquescent*  on  ex- 
posure. The  preparation  is  inodorous,  of  a  mild,  sweetish,  slightly 
chalybeate,  and  not  disagreeable  taste,  freely  and  wholly  soluble  in 
Vater,  slightly  so  in  alcohol,  and  considerably  in  diluted  alcohol  or 
wine.  Its  watery  solution  is  not  rendered  blue  by  ferrocyanuret  of 
potassium,  nor  precipitated  by  the  alkalies  at  ordiriary  tempera- 
tares,  nor  sensibly  affected  by  the  ordinary  acids.  Astringent 
vegetable  inftisions,  however,  affect  it  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
ferruginous  solutions. 

Medical  Use.  In  one  or  another  form,  this  chalybeate  has  long 
been  in  use;  but  is  not  at  present,  I  think,  employed  as  much  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  With  little  disposition,  notwithstanding  its  solii- 
bility,  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and  almost  destitute  of  astringency, 
it  is  yet  capable  of  readily  imparting  its  iron  to  the  system,  and 
produces^  all  those,  effects  upon  the  blood  and  the  tissues  which  cha- 
ractprize  the  ferruginous  preparations.  Without,  therefore^  being 
a  very  efficieut  remedy  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  or  hemorrhages 
from  the.primjB  viae,  in  which  it  is  inferior  to  other  soluble  salts,  it 
may  be  employed  with  advabtage  whenever  the  object  is  to  improve 
the  blood,  or  produce  a  tonic  impression  directly  on  the  system. 
With  a  view  to  these  results,, and  without  reference  to  a  specific  or 
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peculiar  iniuence  of  ^ny  kind,  I  should  prefer  it  to  all  other  aolulj^le 
cbalybeatea^.   It  may  require  to  be  exhibited  in  a  larger,  do^  tbati^ 
they;  but,  even  in  equivalent  quantities^  in'  relation  to  the  iron  .it 
gives  to  the  bloody  it  is  less  irritant  to  the  stomach.   Aoother  advan- 
tage is  its  less  tendency  to  cpnstipate.    Its-want  oT  unpleasant  taste, 
as  well  as  its  general  mildness,  adinirably  adapt  it  to  the  cases  of 
young  children;   and  it  is  wonderful  how  sopn  it  will  restore  a 
healthy  colour  to  their  cheeks,  in  the  lowest  states  of  anaemia^  when 
purely  functional.     The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  to  be  given  in  solution.    Three  or 
four  grains  of  it  may  be  given  to  a  child  from  two  to  four  years  old. 
Wine  of  If  oh  (ViNTJM  F£ri(I^  Lond.)^  whidh  may  beeonsidjered  em 
B^  vinous  solution  of  this  salt,  has  been  long  in  use  as  a  chaly,beate^ 
The  London  College  directs  it  to  be  made  by  digesting  iron  wire  ii) 
shen^  wine  for  a  month.    Madeira  or  Teneriffe  wine  woul(}  be 
.better^  containing  more  of  the  solvent  agents    The  iron  is  oxidized 
at  the  expense  of  the  air  or  water,  and  then  combines  with  th^  ex* 
cess  of  tartaric  add  of  the  bitartrat^  of  potassa  always  present  lo 
wine,  forming  a  salt  which  is  probably-  essentially  the  same,  so  far 
at 'least  as  medical  effect  is  .concerned',  with  the  one  above  de^ribed. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  there  may  occasionally  be  other 
acids  present,  which  may  aid  in  dissolving  the  iron.     The  prepara- 
tion is  a  weak  chalybeate,  adapted  to  cases  requiring  the  u^eof 
iron,  but  in  which  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  wine 
regularly.     The  strength  of  it  must  of  course  vary  with  the  qi^au- 
tity  of  acid  or  of  the  bitartrate  in  the  wine;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  uncertain,  as  well  as  feeble.  *  A  better  jflan  would  be  to 
prepare  the  wine  by  dissolving  in  it  directly  the  tartrate  of  iroa 
and  potassa.    Such  a  solution  would  have  the  advantage  over  an 
aqueous  one,  of  not  being  liable  to  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
'  of  the  organic  acid.    The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  two 
'fluidounces,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

VI.    TARTRATE   OP  IRON  AND  AMMONIA. —  FerRI  BT 
AMMONIiB   TjfRTRAS. 

^  Pfvparation.  This  is  made,  according  to  the  process  of  Professor 
Procter,,  by  dissolving  freshly  prepared  hydrated  sesquioxidc  of 
iron  in  a  solution  of  bitartrate  of  ammonia,  then  evaporating,  by 
means  of  a  water-bath,  and  drying  in  thin  layers,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  last  mentioned  salt.  -  The  equivalent  in  excessT  of  tartaric 
acid  in  the  bitartrate  unites  with  an  equivalent  of  the  sesquioxidc 
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>f  iroD,  and  a  double  salt  is  formed,  consisting  probably  of  one 
iquiyalent  of  basic  tartrate  of  the  'sesquioxide  of  iron  acting,  as  tbe 
icid,  and  one  of'  tartrate  of  ammonia  acting  as  tbe  base,  united,  ac- 
oxding  to  Prof.  Procter,  with  Four  equivalents  of  water.  Accord^ 
Qg  to  Mr.  Hemingway,  it  contains  34.9  pec  cent,  of  •sesquioxide. 

Properties.'  It  is  in  brilliant,  dark-brown,  almost  blackish  Scales, 
\T  smal],  irregular,  angular  fragments,  like  those  of  the  Kant  India 
:ino;  but,  by  transmitted  light,'  it  exhibits  a  garnet  redness.  The 
ftste  is  sweetish,  moderately  ferruginous,  very  slightly  s^typtic,-  and 
lot  disagreeable.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water.  In  itsr  reagen^ 
ie»  it  resembles  tartrate. of  iron  and  potassa,  with  which  also  it 
s  closely  analogous  in  composition,  ammonia  taking  th&  place  of 
iotassa. 

Medical  Uses,  In  medical' properties,  as  well  as  in  chemical  na- 
are,  this  salt  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  preceding;  and  all 
hat  has  been*  said  iu  relation  to  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  of 
tas  want  of  unpleasant  taste,  general  mildness,  efficiency  as  a  chaly- 
leate  in  its  operation  upon  the  system  at  large,  and  inapplicability 
o  the  treatment  of  stomachic^  and  intestinal  afiectionS|  belongs 
qually  to  this  salt.  It  may  be  used  in  any  case  in.  which  it  is  d^- 
irable  to  impregnate  the  system  with  iron,  and. in  which  a  soldble 
^reparation  is  wanted,  .  Another  advantage  of  both  these  salts  is 
hat  they,  may  be  given  with  thq  alkaline  carbonates,  and  generally 
rith  other  saline  medicines,  without  undergoing,  decomposition^ 
?he  dos^  is  from,  five  to  thirty  grains,'  three  times  a  day.  The  first 
[uantity  mentioned  is  sufficient  to  begin  with,  unless  in  urgent  cases, 

TIL  CITRATE  OF  IRON.  — Ferri  CiTRAS.  U.S. 

Tbe  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  salt  to  be  made  by  gradur 
Uy  adding  to  a  heated  solution  of  citric  acid,  freshly  precipitated 
lydrated  sesquioxide  of  itoh  (see  pa^e  444)' until  it  ceases  to  be  dis* 
olved,  and  the  acid  is  saturated.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  evapo- 
ated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  to 
iry.  A  direct  union  takes  place  between  the  acid  and  oxide,  result- 
Dg  in  the  formation  of  a  salt  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  citric 
€idy  and  one  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Citrate  of  iron  is  an  uncr/stallizable  salt,  and,  as  above  prepared, 
B  in  translucent  laminae  of  a  fine.garnet-red  colour,  of  a  mild  fer- 
uginous  taste, -slowly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  in  boiling  water. 

It  is  a  mild  chalybeate,  and  may  be  employed  to  obtain  the  gene- 
al* effects  of  Iron  on  the  system,  either  in  pill  ot'solution,  in  doses 
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of  from  three  to  ten  grains,  three  timed  .a  day.    Jt  has*  been  oon- 
fiiderably  used  in  this  country. 

CiTRATCs  OF  THE  Protoxidk  .  and  of  the  BlagI:  or  Magnetic 
OX'iDE  of  iron  have  been  prepared,  bat  have  no  special  advantage 
to  recommend  them. 

.  Citrate  of,  Iron  and  Quikia  is  the  name  giren  to  a  preparation 
made  by*  boiling  together  recently  ^precipitated  quinia,  citric,  acid, 
and  citrate  of  iron^  in  water,  until  a  solation  is  effected,  then  erapo- 
rating,  and  drying  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  citrate  of  irohi     It 
is  in  thin,  garnet-red  scales,  of  a  bitter,  slightly  chalybeate  taste, 
and  solnble  in  water.    It  is  a  double  citrate  of  icpn  and  quinia; 
but,  as  usually  found  in  the'  shops,  contains  a  large  excess  of  the^ 
salt  of  iron.    It  may  be  used  as  a  tonic,  and  would  be  especiallji^ 
adapted  to  that  anemic  condition  of  syatem  which  so  frequently 
fallows  oui^  autumnal  fevers;  butt  I  can  see  no  advantage-it  possesses 
over  a  mixture  of  the  citrate  of  iron  with  sulphate  of  quinia,  iwbi^^ 
it  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the-  relative  quantity  of  the  two  sal^ 
cannot  be  adjusted  to  the  particular  indications  of  the  /case.    T^ 
dx^se  is  about  five  grains.  ^    • 

VIII.    CITRATE   OP  IRON  AND   AMMONIA.— FerrI  ET 

Ammonite  Citras. — Ffrri  Ammonio-citras.  Land.^  DuIk 

Preparation  and  Composition.  This  salt*  is  made  by  dissolving 
freshly  prepared  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  a  Solution  of  citric 
acid,  adding  solution  of  ammonia,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  and  spreading  out  in  thin  layers  to  dry.  An  acid  citrate  of 
the  sesqaioxide  of  iron  is  first  produced,  which  subsequentlyyielda 
a  portion  of  its  acid  to  the  ammonia,  formirtg  citrate  of  ammonia,  i 
The  two  salts  then  combine,  constituting  a  double  salt,  consisting 
probably  of  one  equivalent  of  citrate  of  ammonia,  and  one  of  basic 
citrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  of  base  F,OJ, 
the  latter  acting  the  part  of  an  ucid  in  its  relation  to  the  former;  so  | 
that  the  salt  is  closely  analogous  in  composition  to  the  tartrate  of 
iron  and  potassa  before  described.  Mr.  Redwood  found  the  salt  of 
commerce  to  contain  variable  proportions  of  the  sesquioxide,  from 
'31  to  34.5  per  cent.  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med,,  3d  ed.,  p.  793.) 

Properties.  This  salt  is  in  very  thin,  shining  SQjiles,  of  a  bright* 
almost  ruby-red  colour,  and  of  a  sweetish  ox  acidulous,  slightlj 
chalybeate,  very  feebly  styptic,  and  not  disagreeable  taste,  ft  ^ 
readily  soluble  in  water,  but  almost. in^pluble  in  alcohol.  Ferru- 
cyanuret  of  potassium  does  not  change  it  blue,  though  causiic 
potassa  and  lime-water  decompose  it,  throwing  down  the  sesqui- 
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Oxide,  with  escape  of  ammonia.  It  is  not  decompcAed  by  the  car- 
bonates of  the  alkalies.  I^am  told  that  ammonia  escapee  when  H 
is  heated.  s  ,   • 

Medical  Uses:  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  medical  aflplieafioos 
of  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  and  tartrate  of  iron  and  ammonia^ 
is  equally  applicable  to  this  salt,  which  is  closely  analogous  to  tfiem 
in  composition,  and  propertfes.  It  is  an  excellent  chalybeate,  jmd 
may  be  grven-  whenevef  it  is  desired,  to  bring  the  systeni  under  the 
influence  of  iron,  and  a  soluble  preparation  is  wantecj;  It  is  less 
calc'olated  than  some  other  soluble  saltsof  iron,  to  meet  the  iridi-  ' 
cations  for  the  tonic  and  astrihgent  effects  of  the  calybe^tes  on  t\i^ 
alimentary  mucous  membrane%  The  dose  is  from  .five  to  thktj  - 
grains^  the  former  being  sufficiently  large  for  a  commencing  dose 
in  ordinary  cases.  • ,  • 


1  • 

Several  other  salts  of  iron  have  been  recomtnended  at  different 

times,  and  received  more  6r  less  attention,  of  which  very  .brief  n6- 

tices  must  sufiBce;  ad  none  of  them  have  come  into  general  use,  and 

probably  "none  are  capable  of  producing  effects  which  cannot,  to  say 

the  least,  be  quite  as  conveniently  and  advantageously  obtained 

from  tho^  already  described. 

,  •        •'      ^  •     . 

L  ACETATE  QF  IBOK. — FerRI  AcbtAS.  /^ 

Acetate  o^  protoxide  of  iron  is  in  small,  greeja  crystals,  which 
decompose  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air;  acetate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  is  uncrystalli^abfe,  and,  in  the  solid  state,  deliqu^scejit;  i(  ' 
is  only,  therefore,  in  solution  that  either  of  these  salts  can  be  con- 
veniently kelpt.  The  Dublin  ^^harijfiacopoeia  dir^ts  a  Tincture  of 
Acetate  of  Iran  (TiNCTURA  Ferri  Acbtatis),  which  is  made  by  mix- 
ing alcoholic  solutipns.  of  the  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and 
acetate  of  potaasa.  A  dguble  decomposition  takes  {^ace,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  which  is  precipitated,  and 
acetate  of  sesquipxide  of  iron^  which  remains  iu  solutipn.  *The 
liquid  is  then  expressed  and  filtered.  It  ia  transparent,  of  a  deep- 
red  colour,  and  a  strong,  ferruginous  taste.  It  is  an  agreeable  and  r 
efficacious  chalybeate,  (ind  was  a  favourite  with  Dr.  Peroival,  who 
is  sai^  to  have  introduced  it  into  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  la 
this  country,  it  is  seldom  or  never  used.  The  dose  is. from  twenty 
miaims  to  a  fluidrachm,  .  \  ' 

VOL.1.— SO 


-   ^ 
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2.  ^frrpATH  OF  IBON  AND  MAGNESIA.— FflRRI  ET  MaGNS- 
St^CiTBAS, 

This  is  made  by  dissolving  freshly  prepared  hydrateifi  sesqiu- 
oxide  of  ijron.in  citric  acid,  saturating  with  oetbonate  of  magnesia, 
evaporating.to  the  consistence  of  fiyrup,and  drying  in  thin  layers. 
It  iB  In  translucent  scales,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  £uid  an  acida- 
lous,  sli^tly  6halyl)eate  taste,  very  soluble  in  watery  but  insoluble 
in,  alcohol.  It^ias  the  general  properties  of  the  ferruginous  prepara- 
tions, and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  five  grains. or  more,  in  pill 
or  solution..  j        - 

8.  LAC3TATE  OF  lEOK. — FfiRRI  LaOTAs. 

Under  the  im'preSsion  that  lactic  acid  is"  ordinaijily  present  i^  thfe 
gastric  juice,  that  it  is  conseqiiently  the  form  of  lactate  Vhich  the 
ferruginous  preparations  introduced  into  the  stomadh  generally 
assume,  and  that  in  this  form  they  enter  the  circulation,  MM.  G^is 
and  Contd  were  induced  to  recommend  the  "use  of  the  lactate  of 
irpn  in  mediciri^)  as  more  likely  than  others  to  nnd  its  way  readily 
intp'the  blood,  and  to  produce  the  required  effects,  on  the  system. 
Some  trials  that  were  made  eoflfi'rraed!  their  views  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  salt,  and  it  was  for  a  tinje  considerably  used;  but- 
furtheir  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  superior  to  other  saltt — 
of  iron ;  and,  from  the  experiments  of  Queyenne,  it  Would  appeal 
that  it  is  no  less  liable  than  others  to  undefgo  precipitation  in  the  ^ 
stomach.    ' 

*  It  majr  be  made  either  by  digesting  iron  filings  in  lactic  acid, 
or  by  double  decomposition  Ibetween  lactate  of  lime  and  sulphate 
of  iron.  In  the  former  case,  the  iron  is  protoxidizs^d  at  the  expense 
of  the^  tv-ater,  and  then  combines  with  the  aoid  to  form  a  lactate  of 

>  ^  •  •  ^  • 

th^.  prot<^ide;  in  the  latter,  the  same  salt  remains  in  sohitipn  after 
the  precipitation  of  sulphatie  of  lim^.  In  both,  the  resulting  sola- 
tion  is  filtered,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  sy^up,  and  then 
spread  ttiinly  dn  glass  or  porcelain  to  dry. 

Lactate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  in  white  crystalline  plates,  of « 
mild  ferruginous  taste,  little  changed  X)n  exposure  to  the  air,  slowly 
And*  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohoL 
Tke  watery  soliition  becomes  yellowish  on  exposure,  in  con^e- 
qucAce  of  thfe  partial  sesqnioxidation  of  the  protoxide;  and  the 
dry*  salt  is  sometimes  met  with  of  thfe  same  colour,  probably  (roro 
the  same-  cause,  or  from  want  of  care,  in  its  preparation,  to  tfVoid 
tbis  source  of  impurity.  .  , 

In  its  effects  on  the  system,  lactate  of  irpn  is  not  unlike  the  sul*     i 
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)hatie,.but  is  less  astringent.  It  is  capable  of  exciting,  and,  in 
>ver-doses,  of  irritating  the  stomatsh,  and  may,  therefore,  be  used 
IS  a  gastric^stimulant^in  dysp^)sia,  though  less  efficient  than  some 
others  in  diarrhoea  aud  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
he'^riraaB  visa.  It  may  also  be  employed  tb  produce  the  effects  of 
ron  on  the  system  at  large;  but  is  inferior  for  this  purpose  -to 
x>wd6red  iron,  or  the  pill  of  the  carbonate,  or  even  to  the  milder 
oloble  salts,  as  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  and  the  tartrate  or 
ntrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  because  more  liable  to  irritate  the 
itomach  when  freely  administered,  and  consequently  incapable  of 
imparting  so  much  iron  to  the  circulation  within  a' given  time. 
Tbordose  is  one  or  two  grains,  three  times  a  day,  which  may  b^ 
gradually  increased  so  as  to  amount  to  twelve  grains  daily.  It 
may  be  given  in  powder,  pill,  or  syrup. 

4.  VAKEatlANATE  OF  IfiOlS'.— FeRRI  ValerIANAS.  Dub. 

This  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Dublin  Pharnaacopceia, 
»robably  under  thfe  impression,  that  the  valerianic  acid  contained  in 
;  might  superadd  to  the  tonic  action  of  the  iron,  in  chlorotic  cases, 
•.«  peculiar  antispasmodic  influence  of  the  oil  of  valerian.  It  is, 
owever,  so  easy  to  mix  a  little  oil^of  valerian  with  one  of  the  pre- 
^Tations  of  iron,  that,  even  admitting  the  peculiar  additional  virtue 
■l}posed  to  be  acquired,  it  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  reason  for  in- 
ing  the  already  overburthen^d  catalogue  of  the  chalybeates.- 
e  salt  is  made  by  double  decom position* ^bptween  the  sulphate  of 
^'^pquioxide  of  iron  and  valerianate  of  soda;  sulphate  of  soda  being 
'ft  in  solution,  and  valerianate  of  sesqi^ioxide  of  iron  precipitated. 
-t^e  latter  is  then  vrashed,  dried,  and  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles. 
^€  salt  is  composed  of  three  equivalents  of  acid  and  one  of  ses- 
'^lioxide.  K  is  in  the  form  of  a  loose,  dark-red  powder,  with  a 
'-ight  odour  and  taste  of  valerianic  acid,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
^Inble  in  alcohol,  and  deprived  of  its  acid  by  boiling  water.  It  is 
**k)  decomposed  by  the  acids,  which  liberate  valerianic  acid,  recog- 
'•^able  by  its  peculiar,  very  oflfensive  odour.  The  preparation  is 
'bought  to  be  specially  adapted  to  anemic  cas^s  associated  with 
hysteria.  One  grain  is  mentioned  as  the  dose,  to  be  repeated  three 
^^  four  times  a  day. 
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4.  Preparations  of  iron  in  the  State  of  Haloid  SaU. 

*  I.  TINCTURE  OP  CHLORIDE  OF  IRON.  — TiNCTURA  FeR- 

Ri  Chloridi.  17.  iS. — TiNCTURA  Ferri  Sesquichloridi.  Land. 
— Ferri  Muriatis  Tinctura.  Ed. — Muriated  Tincture  of 
Iron. 

PrqyarcUion.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  subcarbonate  of  iron 
(U.S.  Pharmacopoeia)  in  muriatic  acid,  and,  after  filtration,  adding 
alcohol  to  the  ablution.  As  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  consists  mainly  of  seaquio^ide  of  iron,  and  thi^,  by 
reaction  with  muriatic  acid,  is  Converted  intp  sesquichloride,  there 
i3  QbtaiAed  by  this  process  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  in 
alcohol,  with  only  so  much  water  as  was  contained  in  the  muriatic 
add  used.  But  there  is  usually,  in  the  subcarbonate  above  referred 
to,  a  small,  though  uncertain,  proportion  of  carbonate  pf  protoxide 
of  iron,  producing  with  the  muriatic  acid  a  corresponding  propor- 
tion of  protochloride,  which  remains  in  the  solution.  But  proto- 
oliloride  of  ironj  exposed  to  the  air,  is  converted,  by  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  into  se^nzichloride  and  sesquioxide,  the  latter  of  which, 
beipg  insoluble,  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  preparation  turbid. 
If  there  be  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid  present,  it  will  dissolve  the 
sesquioxide  as  fast  as  formed,  and  thus  preserve  the  liquor  dear; 
but,  as  this,  fs^not  the  case  in  the  U.S.  formula,  the  tincture  is  apt 
to  become  turbid  on  standing,  A  precipitate  is  slowly  produced, 
which  forms  crusts  oa  the  bottle,  and  in  this  state  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  muriatic  acid,  probably  from  its  peculiar  state  of  aggrega- 
tion.* Anothef  inconvenience  to  which  the  preparation  is  incident  is 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  shops  falling  short  of 
the  officinal  sp.  gr.  1.16,  the  whole  of  the  subcarbonate  directed  is  not 
dissolved,  and  the  resulting  tincture  is,  therefore,  too  weak.  If  the 
strong  acid  cannot  be  obtained,  this  defect  may  be  obviated,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  A.  P.  Sharp,  of  Baltimore,  by  passii^g  a  little  muri- 
atic acid  gas,  from  some  liquid  muriatic  acid  heated  in  a  Florence 
flask,  through  a  bent  glass  tube,  into  the  mixture  of  the  subcarr 
bonate  and  acid,  until  a  perfect  solution  is  effected,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding as  directed  in  the  officinal  process.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.^ 
xxvii.  103.) 

Properties,  The  tincture  of  cbloride  of  iron  is  a  deep-brown  liquid, 

♦  Prof.  Procter  aseertained,  at  my  request,  that  this  was  not  an  oxychloride  of 
Iron,  for  it  was  dissolved  by  solphurio  acid  without  the  evolution  of  muriatic  acid. 
It  is,  ther«fofe,  probably  sesquioxide,  rendered,  as  suggested  in  the  text,  insoluble 
in  excess  of  mnriatio  acid,  by  its  peooUar  moleoolar  condition. 
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lidh,  in  very  tbin  layers,  is  yellowish,  and,  applied  to  white,  paper, 
>duces  a  yellow  stain.  It  has  a  sour,  very  astringent,  and  stn)ngly 
ilybeate  taste,^  aqd  an  o(}our  resembling  that  of  muriatic  ether,  a 
le  of  which  is  probably  generated^  by  reaction  between  .the  rtiu- 
tic  acid  and  alcqhol.  It  is  sensible  to  the  ordinary  teals  foKirgn. 
e  .following  substances  produce  precipitates  with  it;  namely,  the 
lalieSy  alkaline  earths  and  their  carbonates,  acetate  and  subacetate 
lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  astringent  vegetable  infusions,  ^nd  mucilage 
gam  Arabic.  ' 

Effects  on  the  System,  This  preparation  is  Iqcally  excitant  and 
»ringent,  and,  in  excess,  highly  irritant.  Swallowed  in  moderate 
ses,  it  ac^  as  a  tonic  and  astringent  upon  the  alimentary  canal, 
creasing  the  appetite,  promoting  digestion,  and  cauaing^conatipa- 
>n  of  the  bowels.    More  largely  used,  it  irritates  the 'stomach,  and, 

great  excess,  acts  as  a  poison  by  inflaming  the  gastric  and  intes-. 
oal  mucous  membrane.  Christison,  in  his  treatise  on  poisons, 
entiona  a  case  in  which  death  appeared  to  Jesuit  from  swallowing 
^uidounce  and  a  half  of  the  tincture^  There  were  symptoms  of 
fiammation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  during  life,  and  the  marks 

it  after  death.  Upon  the  system  in  general  it  produces  the  ordi- 
ury  effects  of  the  chalybeates,  and  is  thought,  moreover,  by  some, 
operate  as  a  diuretic,  and  to  exert  a  peculiar  influence  on  the 
*inary  organs. .  Though  I  have  used  the  medicine  considerably,  I 
^yt  not  noticed  the  latter  eflfects;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  he  under- 
^od  as  denying  them.  Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  an 
^traordinary  power  of  coagulating  the  blood,  possessed  by  a  strong 
^Jery  solution  of  the  sesquichloride,  when  injected  into  the  blood- 
^^sels;  and  the  tincture  would  probably  have  a  similar  effect. 

3^herapeutic  Application.  The  tincture  may  be  used  with  advan- 
ce as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia,  and  a  joint  tonic  and  astringent  in 
^rhoea  of  relaxation,  and  in  passive  hemorrhage  from  the  sto- 
^ch  and  bowels.  It  may  also  be  used  with  a  view  to  bring  the 
'Btem  under  the  influence  of  iron,  and  is  with,  many  a  favourite 
^edy  for  this  purpose;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  liable 

irritate  the  stomach,  if  given  somewhat  too  freely;  and  is  inferior, 
tliink,  for  this  purpose,  to  the  powder  and  carbonate,  aud  to  the 
Uder  soluble  salts,  as  the  double  tartrate,  or  amn^onio-citraie. 
bere  are,  however,  special  purposes  which  it  may  be  better  calcu- 
•ted  to  fulfil  than  those  preparations!,  Through  the  chlorine  iu  its 
^iiiposition,  it  has  been  considered  as  having  alterative  .properties, 
^hrch  render  it  more  efficient  in  scrofula  than  the  chalybeates  gene- 
dly;  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  associated  with  other  chlorides,  *a8 
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those  of  barium,  calpium,  and  sodium,  ih  Ibe.  treaJtment  of^tbat 
affection,  wheli' complicated  with  anaemia. "It  is  supposed  also  to  be 
more  efficacious  tlian  most  of  the  chalybeales,  in  checking  hemor- 
I  rhage  from  the  uterus  and  urinary  passages.  It  has,  indeed,  enjoyed 
considera/ble'  reputation.  In  consequence  of  the  special  influencet 
ascribed  to  it  over  the  urinary  organs.    In  anemic  cases  of  dropsy, 
in  which  chaiybeates  are  indicated,  it  might  be  selected  preferably 
to  others,  from  its  supposed  possession  of  diuretic  powers.    Some 
surgeotis  of  eminence  have  found  it  peculfarly  efficient  in  spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  in  which  it  must  be  used  more  freely  than 
for  other  purposes;  ten  minims  being  given  every  ten  minutes  Hiilil 
it  produces  the  desired  effect  or  nauseates.    It*  has  also 'been  recom- 
metided  in  dysurj  from  weakness  of  ttie  muscular  coataof  the 
bladder,  in  chronic  mucous  discharges  from  the  same  viscus,  and 
from  the  pelvis  of  tlie  kidney,  in  Iqucorrhcea,  gleets,  and  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  gonorrhoea. 

A  new  application  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  made  of  tbe 
tincture  by  Mr.  C. "Hamilton  Bell,  of  Edinburgh;  to  the  treatriient, 
namely,  of  erysipelas.  He  gives  it  interiially,  in  doses  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  di*ops  every  two  hours,  continued  night  and 
day,  throughout  the  complaint,  employing  no  other  treatment,  ex- 
'  cept  to  operate  freely  on  the  bo\vels  in  the  beginning,  and  after- 
wards to  kee^  them  regi:flarly  open.  He  has  used  the  remedy  for 
twenty-five  years,  with  invariable  success.  {Ed,  Month,  joubi.ofii^i 
Sci.,  A.  D.  1851,  p.  498.)  Other  practitioners  have  employed  the 
remedy,  and  reported  favourably  of  its  effects.  I  hdve  myself  used 
it  in  several  cases,  which  all  tei*minatiBd  in  health  at  the  usual  pe- 
riod ;  but  I  presume  that  the  same  result  wo*uld  have  happened 
under  .other  modes  of  treatment;  for,  within  my  observation,  this 
complaint  has  almost  always  ended  favourably,  unless  in  indi- 
vidurals  previously  brokeh  down  by  intemperance  or  disease. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Byrd,  of  Savannah,  Geo.,  has  e/nployed  a' similar  t^ea^ 
ment,  with  great  supposed  advantage,  in  scarlet  fever,  and  considers 
the  remedy,  from  his  experie?nce  with  it  in  twenty  ca^es,  as  superior 
to  kU  others'  in  that  .complaint.  He  gave  it  in  dd&es  varying,  accord- 
ing to  the  age,  from  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  drop  for  an  infant 
six  or  seven  weeks  old,  to  ten  drops  for  a  child  eight  years  oW, 
and  at  intervals  varying  from  four  to  eight  hours.  {Charkston  J/^ 
Journ.^  ix.  165,  March,  1854.)  •' ' 

The  dose  of  the  tincture  foi:  ordinary  purposes  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  minims,  which  may  be  increased  to  one  or  two  fluidraubms, 
two  or  three  times  a  day.       *  • 


p.  I.].  JfDTEBAL  TONICar— iMMONIATEI)  IRON.  4tt> 

^BtemaUy  the  medicine  had  been  employed  as  a  dtimulaat  and 
LDgent  apptication  to  venereal  warts,  and  canceroud  and  fungous 
ta;  and  as  a  styptic  to  bleeding  surfaces. 

..  strong  watery  solution  v/  the  seaquichloride  of  irofn;  has  of  late 
1.  suggested  as  an  injection  intd  varioee  and  anenrismal  ,tumoar&. 
le  trials  made  with  it  show  that  it  acts  powerfully  in  coaguUt: 
the  blood.  M.  Pravaz,  a  surgeon  of  Lyotis  in  France,  £Dund 
,  through  the  influence  of  a  few  drops  of  it  .thrown  into  an 
ly  ojr  vein,  all  the  blood  for.  an  extent  of  somewhat  more  than 
nch,  was  coagulated,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  into  ff 
:  clot  It  remains. to  be  seen  whether  this,  fact  is  susceptible 
iseful  practical  application.  For  varices,  a  solution  has  been 
mmended  containing  about  pne  part  of  the  salt  to  two  parts  of' 
sr,  for  aneurisms  about  one  part  to  four.  "The  sesquichloride 
be  obtained  by  a  careful  evaporation  of  the  tincture,  and  may 
L  be  dissolved  in  water. 

:  AMMONIATED  IRON.  — FeRRUM  Ammoi^IATUM.  U.S.^ 

iRi  AMMONiG-CnLORiDitJM.  Lond. — AmmonuhChl&ride  of 
(•. .  ■  '         ■     . 

Then  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  of  the  U;  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (ses- 
»xide  of  iron)  is.  digested  with  .muriatic  acid,  a  reaction  takes 
^\  by  which  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  formed  in  solution. 
ow  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  be  added,  and  the  mixed 
ids  evaporated  to  dryness,  we  obtain  the  preparation  under 
uderation.  It  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  sp*-' 
blonde  of  iron-  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  formen  amounting 

« 

Uv about  15  per  cent.  ■'    - 

mmoniated  iron  is  in  crystalline  grains  of  a  fine  reddish-orange 
ar,  and  sharp,  saline,  and  chalybeate  taste.  It  is  deliquescent, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  incompatibles  are  the  same 
lose  of  the  preceding  article. 

nder  the  name  of  flares  martiales  or  martial  fbiver^  a  prepa- 
>Xk  closely  analogous  to  this  has  long  been  knowQ)  since  the 
8y  indeed,  of  Basil  Valentine,  which  was  procured  by  subliming 
,^ture  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  muriate  of  ammonia;  >  The 
uioxide  was  probably  converted,  at  the  expense  pfja  part  of  the 
iatic  acid  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  into  sesquichloride  of 
^  which  then  chemically  combined  with  the  remainder  of  the 
iate.  The  preparation  diflFered  from  that  now  officinal  in  having 
How  coloury  and  a  slight  peculiar  odour. 
^edical  Use^.    The  great  predominance  of  the  muriate  of  ammo- 
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pia  renders  thia  a  feeble  chaljbeate,  while  it  imparts  aperient,  and, 
as  some  suppose,,  {iterative  properties,  which  •  give  it  a  somewhat 
peculiar. character.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to  cases,  which' 
offer  iodicatioDS  at  once  for  the  influence  of  iron  and  of  a  deob- 
struent  agent.  Such  are  presented  in  anemic  states  of  the  system, 
with  swollen  lymphatic  glands  as  in  scrofula,-  with  enlarged  Uver, 
or  with  chronically  hepatized  lung,  n  At  present,  however,  it  is  little 
used.  The  dose  is  ten  or  twelve  grains  to  -begin  with^  which  may 
be  given  in  pill,  solution,  or  electuary.  The  London  Colle^  directs 
A  tincture,  which  is  an  altogether  useless  preparation. 

•  III.  IODIDE  OP  IRON.— Ferri  Iodidjcjm.  U.  8. 

Preparation,  Jodide  of  iron  is  prepared  by;  simply  mixing  th^ 
two  ingredients  together,  with  the  presence  of  wat^r,  which  d(*^ 
solved  the  resulting  compound,  and,  after  filtration,  yields  it  b 
evaporation.  T^he  iron  is  employed  in  the  statie  of  filings,,  or 
wire;  but  the  latter  is  preferable,  as  it  is  in  general  purer.  The 
J>reparfttion  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  iron,  one  of  iodine,  and 
five  of  water ;  but,  if  considerable  heat  is  employed  in  dry'Sng  it,  the 
proportioh  of  water  is  smaller.    It  should  be  kept  in  a  well-stopped 

*  bottle. 

Properties,    When  the  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  is  very  carefully 
evaporated,  with  the  ex'dusion  of -atmospheric  air,  the  salt  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  green,  transparent,  tabular  crystals;  but,  as 
ordinarily  prepared,  it  is  a  greenish-black  substance,  of  an  astrin- 
gent chalybeate  taste,  very  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol*    At  a  moderate  heat-  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  solidifies 
into  a  dai;k-gfay,  crystalline  mass,  of  a  metallic  lustre.     At  a  higher 
heat,  with  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  decomposed;  the  iodine  escaping) 
and  the  iron  absorbing  oxygen,  and  remaining  behind  as  the  ses- 
quioxide.    Upon  the  slightest  exposure  to  the  air,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  iron. attracts  oxygen  and  passes  into  the  state'of 
«esquioxide,  while  the  iodine. becomes  free.    Analogy  would  lead 
to  the  supposition  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  protochlorid^  of  iron, 
the  metal  would  be  divided  between  the  oxygen  absorbed,  and  the 
principle  previously  combined  with  it,  forming  the  sesquiiodiJc 
and  sesquioxide;  but  that  iodine  is  liberated  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  the  altered  substance  colours  starch  blue.     This  change  bas 
almost'always  happened,  in  some  degree,  with  the  iodide  of  iron  of 
the-  «hops,  which,  on  that  account,  is  seldom  entirely  soluble  in 
water. 

A  solution  of  the  iodide  undergoes  this  change  much  more 
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f  than  tbd  oplid  salt,  quickly  depoaiting.  the  sesqnipxide,  and 
teooming.weakened  as  a  chalybeate.  There  are,  However, 
Bans  of  prbtecting  the  solution  against  this  change;  pnaby 
dCuig  into  the  bottle  containing  it  some  iron  filings,  or  a  coil 
I  wire,  the  other:  by  incorporating  it  with  a  considerable  pro- 
1  of  sugar.  A  solation  protected  in  the  latter  method  is 
il;  and  will  be  described  below.  In  the  fonder  m^ethod,  the 
3q  immediately  take^  all  the  oxygen  whieh  that  of  the.  iodide 
N&'from  the  air;  and  the  protiodide,.  therefore^  remains  un< 
3d  in'the  solution.  ' 

mpatibles.  Precipitates  are  produced  in  the  solution  of  iodide 
d  by  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonatea^Jime- water j  magnesia, 
hydrosulphuricacid  and  the  soluble  sulpbureta,  ferro^yanuret 
saaium,  the  soluble  salts  of  ]ead,  copper,  silver,  and  mercury, 
>t  those  of  zinc,  by  the  soluble  phosphates,  all  the  astringent 
tble  infusions,,  and  nmny  other  organic  substances. 
cU  cm  the  System.  .  Iodide  of  iron  has  both  the  topical  and 
national  effects  of  the  other  soluble  salts  of  the  metal,  in- 

I  m 

rg  the  appetite,  Improving  digestion,  eoriching  the  blood,  and 
ing  generally  a^  a  tonic;  but  it  is  les»  astringent  than  the 
lie,  and  probably  less  so  than  the  nitrate  ox  chloride ;  and, 
ver,  possesses  peculiar  properties  quite  distinct  from  its 
8  as  a  chalybeate,  and  attributable  to  the  iodine  it  contaiuQ. 
4U*e.evinc^  in  its  alterative,  diuretic,  and  laxative  ei&cts. 
,  T.  Thomson  states  that,  sbcxrtly  after  its  administration  i^ 
loses,  both  iron  and  iodine  may  be  found  in  the  urine;  but 
6t  mainly  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  iron  that  it  is  thus  thrown 
Dhe  experiments  of  Quevenne  show  that  but  a  small  portion 
tnetal  p&sses  by  the  kidneys,  while  the  iodine  passes  abun- 
;  "proving  that  the  two  constituenta  are  separated  in  jthe 
i^  and  most  of  the  iron  retained.  {Arch,  de  Physiol,  &e.,  de 
lardat,  Oct.  1854,  p.  104.)  "We  can  thus  explain  tiie.two 
i.of  effects  produced,  one  belonging  to  the  chalybeate  ingre^. 
the  other  to  the  iodine.  In  over-doses  the  iodide  of  iron 
L  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  causing  epigastric  un- 
B0,.  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  and  griping  pains.  Very 
f  taken,  it  would  probably  induce  serious  gastro-intestinal 
mation;  though  I  have  seen  no  account  c^  positively  poison- 
fects.         .     - 

rapeutic  Application.  This  medicine  was  first  employed  by 
eoquinso  early  as  in  the  year  1824.  .  Xt,iE  now  among  the 
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most  popular  of  the  cliJilybefttes,  though  employed  chiefly  in  a 
special'clasd  of  cases.    It  .may  be  lised^  as  a  gastric  totiic  in  dys- 
pepsia, or  with  a  view  to  the  general  eflfects  of  iron  on  the  system, 
as  in  simple  chlorosis,  or  in  the  anemic  condition  attended  witfaL 
amenorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  &q.  ;  but  its  best  effects  are  displayed  ia 
cases  of  scrofulous  disease,  and  other  forms  of  local  tume&ction  or 
induration,  in  which  (here  is  at  the  same  time  an  indication  fdr  the 
improvement  of  the  blood.    It  is  only  in  thfe  absence  of  >aM  febrile 
excitement  and  gastric  inflammation,  that  it  should  be  resorted  to 
in  such  cases ;  but,  when  properly  accommodated  to  the  state  of 
the  system,  it  is-  an  excellent  remedy.    In  swellings  of  the  lympk- 
tic  glands  external  or  internal,  diseases  of  the  bones,  ligament 
and  joints,  '^nd  tilcerative  and  eruptive  affections  of  the  skin,  when 
these  can  be  traced  to  a  scrofulous  taint;  in  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  mamma,  testicle,  ovary,  liver,  imd  spleeki;  in 
various  subacute  or  chronic  sWeUings.and  indurations  without  spe- 
cial seatji^or  known  peculiarity  of  character;  in  all  these  i^eetions 
it  may  be  considered  as  indicated,  when  they  exist  conjointly  with 
an  anemic  state  of  the  blood,  and  a  general  deficiency  of  Tital 
force.     Without  this  associated  condition,  and  in  all  cases' in- which 
the  excitant  -properties  of  the  chalybeate  on  the  system  may  be 
<50ntraindicated,  some  other  preparation  of  iodine,  especially  iodide 
of  potassinm,  should  be  preferred.    Iodide  of  iron  has  alaojbeen 
used  with  advantage  in  secondary  syphilitic  affections,  in  like  man- 
ner, -conflected  with  anemic  debility.    A  solution  of  it  jBontairiing 
from  one  to  two  Jrachmsin  a  pint  of  water,  has  been  employed 
locally  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhcea  and  leucorrhoea,  and  as  a  lotion 
in  ulcers. 

.  Administration.  The  dose  of  the  iodide  of  iron  is  two  or  three 
grains  threfe  /times  \a  day,  which  may  be  increased  to  ten  grains, 
if  not  found  to  disturb  the  stomach.  The  administration  of  it, 
in  the  pilular  form,  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  m  consequence 
of  its  deliquescent  property,  and  extreme  proneness  to  chemical 
change.  Various  modes  of  obviating  these  objections-  have  been 
proposed.  Perhaps  the  best  method  would  be  tp  evaporate  to  a 
pilular  consistence  the  officinal  solution  of  the  iodide,  which  is  pro- 
tected from  change  by  sugar;  or  the  pi:eparation  might  be  directly 
incorporated  with  sug^r  when  made  into  pills;  or,  as  suggested  by 
Prof..  Procter,  a  little  reduced  iron  might  be  added  to  the  mass  with 
the  same  view.  But,  even  though  protected  against  oxidation,  the 
pills  would  sttil  b6  liable  to  deliquescence.    To  obviate  both  disad- 
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intages,,  they  might  b^  covered  with  a  coating  of  impervious  mattef , 
r  dippiibg  them  iuib  a  chlorofofmic  solution  of  caoutchouc  and 
ying  ihem.  But,  upon  the  Hrliole,  it  might  be  better  to  avoid 
bogether  thia  mode  of -exhibition,  and  employ  only  the  solution. 
Pills  of  Iodide  of  Iron  (PiLULiE  Perri  Iodidi,  U.  S.)  are  ordered 
r  our  officinal  code  to  be  tnade  by  incorporating  sulphate  of  iron 
id  iodide  of  potassium  with  sugar  and  a  little  tragacanth.  Either 
sfore  or  after  Entering  the  stomach,  an  interchange  of  principles 
1^68  place,  resulting  ia  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  p6tassa  and 
dide  of  iron;  and  the  sugar  has  a  tendency  to  protect  any  portion 
!  the  latter  which  may  be  produced  prior  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
lis.  The  taste  of  the  pill  is  disagreeable,  its  consistence  apt  to  be 
ulble,  and  altogether  the  preparation  is  not  an  eligible  one.  Th0 
Us  aiiould  be  made  only  when  wanted  for  use.  Each  one  con-' 
ins  somewhat  more  than  a  grain  and  a  half  of  iodide  of  iron,  and 
ro  of  them  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Solution  of  Iodide  of  Iron  (Liquor  Ferri  Iodidi,  U^S. —  Syrvp 
'  Iodide  of  Irm,  SyrupTO  FerrI  Iodidi,  Zand.)  is  directed  by  the 
.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  prepared  by  dissolving  iodine  and  iron 
ings  together  in  water,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  filtering  the 
lotion  upon  a  certain'  proportion  of  sugaT,  in  a  bottle,  and  then 
Iding  distilled  water  so  as  to  fill  up  the  required  measure.  There 
searcely  sufficient  sugar  in  the  U.  S.  preparation  to  preserve  it 
Bictually,  and  more  might  be  appropriately  added.  Should  the 
lation  not  keep  well,  a  coil  of  iron  wire  might  be  introduced  for 
rtber  security.  ,       ^ 

The  solution  or  syrup  is  transparent,  and  of  a  pale  greeri,  or 
^Uowish-green  colour,  with  occasionally  a  little~sediment,  By  ex- 
natare  to  light' in'  a' closely  stopped  bottle,  it  becomes  nearly 
»IoiiTless.  It  is  the  common  forih  for  the  administration  of  iodide 
^iron,  and  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  pill.  When  it  is  swallowed, 
xe  should  be  taken  to  wash  out  the  mouth  well,  in  order  to  avoid 
»Bible  injury  to  the  teeth.  The  dose  of  the  U.S.  preparation  is 
ran  twenty  to  fifty  drops,  which  should  be  diluted  with  water,  but 
Jy  at  the  moment  of  exhibition,. 

TV.  FERElOCYlNURET  OF  IRON.  — Ferri    FeRROCYANU- 

BTUH,  U.  S. — Ferrocyanide  of  Iron.— Pure  Prussian  Blue. 

Preparation,  As  the  Pr.ussian  blue  of  commerce  is  al^yays  more 
*  less  impua?e,  this  preparation  should  be  made  specially  for  medi- 
i  use.     The  17.  S.  Pliarmacopoeia  directs  that  a  solution  of  scsqui: 
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Bulphate  of  iron  should  first  be  prepared^  in  the  same  mannel'  as  in 
the  process  for  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  ibat  to  this  a  aolution 
of  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  should  be  added,  and  that  the  precip 
pitate  produced  should  be  washed  oi^  a  filter,  and  dried.  Portiokis 
of  thQ  iron  of  the  sesquisulphate,  and  of  the.  potassium  of  t))e  fer^ 
locyanuret,  change  places,  so  as  to  form  sulphate  of  potassa  and 
ferrocyanuret  of  iron,  of  which  the  former  either  remains  in  the 
solution,  or  is  dissolved  out  in  the  washing,  leaving  the  latter  -pure. 

CompositioYL  Ferrocyanuret  of  iron  consists  of*  three  equivalents 
of  !ferrooyan6gen> (which  contains  one  equivalent  of  iron  and  three 
of  xsyanogen),  four  equivalents. of  iron,  and  six  eqs.  of  water;  the 
last  ingredient  being  essential;  as  it  cannot  be  separated  without 
deoomposing  the  salt  The  compound,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  haloid  sah»,  may. be  looked  on  as  consisting. of  a  hydracid 
and  an  oxide  of  iron,  the  hydrogen  of  the  w^ter  going  to  the 
ferrocyanogen,  and  the  oxygen  to  the  iron.  In  this  view,  the  salt 
,  V ould  be  a  hydroferrocyanate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  would 
consist  of  three  eqs.  of  hydroferrocyanic'acid  (each  containing  one 
eq.  of  ferrocyanogen  and  two  of  hydrogen),  and  four  eqs.  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron.  Commercial  Prussian  blue  always  contains,  besides 
(he  above  compound,  a  portion  of  uncombinjed  alumina  and  ses- 
quioxide of  iron. 

Properties.  The  pure  salt  is  in  the  form  of  a  rich  deep  blue  pow- 
der, inodorous  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
unaffected  by  the  dilute  acids.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
without  decomposing  it,  concentrated  nitric  and  muriatic  acida 
decompose  it,  and  the  alkalies  separate  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Effects  on  the^  System.  From  the  insipidity  of  Prussian  blue,  its 
insolubility  even  in  dilute  acids,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  formed 
whenever  the  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  meets  a  salt  of  iron  in  the 
body,  even  in  the  6irculating  liquor  sanguinis,  a  fair  inference  is^ 
that  it  would  probably  have  no  other  effect  on  the  system  than 
such  as  might  result  mechanically  from  tlie  presence  of  an  insolu- 
ble powder  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  this  view  would  seem 
to  be  supported  by  the  experiments  of  M.  CouUon,  who  found  it 
without^  action  in  several  diff<^rent  species  of  ^mimals.  {Merai  et  de 
Len^^  ii.  631.) 

Tlierapeutic  Application.  Notwithstanding,  however,  its  presumed 
ineirtnese,  it  has  been  much  commended  by  some  practitioners.  Dr. 
W.  ZoUickofifer,  of  Maryland,  first  called  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  it  as  a  remedy  in  intermitteni  and  remittent  feversj  in  which' 
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-was  induced  by  his  observations  to  consider  it  superior  to  Peru- 
m  bark.  {Am,  Mad.  Recorder^  J^ly?  1822,  v.  540.)  Dr.  Samuel 
skson,  late  of  Northumberland,  employed  it  with  success  in  a 
ge  number  of  cases,  butibund  it  to  fail  in  many.  -{Am,  Jourrii  of 
iG?,  ScL,  \\,  336,  A.D.  1827;)  Dr.  Hasse,  a  German  physician,  found 
Ififectual  in  aa  epidemic  intermittent  which  prevailed  at  Gastrow 
the  spring  of  1827;  but  he  gave  doses  of  a  grain  of  the  salt  with 
icruple  of  pepper,  the  latter  of  which  was  probably  much  the 
>re  ^flScacious  of  iht  iyfO/iJSuf eland's  Journ,,  quoted  by  Merat 
d  de  LenSf  ii.  531.)  Dr.  Eberle  speaks  of  it  favourably  from  his 
rvk  obgervatiori  apd  experience.  {Mat  Med.  and  Therap.,  4th  ed.,  i. 
51.)  Many  other  physicians  hav^  borne  a  somewhat  hesitating* 
r  equivocal  testitAony  in  its  favour^  I  tried  it  myself  in  a  number 
^  cases,  soon  after  it  first  came  into  notice,  with  some  success,  but 
ith  so  niany  failures  that  I  9oon  abandoned  it.  The  medicine  has 
^en  given  with  supposed  success  also  in  chorea  and.  epilepsy,  but 
aeoeialed  generally  with  others,  so  as  to  leave  the  real  agent  pf 
OLii  doubtful,  and  sometimes  in  such  doses  a&  to  leave  no  doubt 

t  .  -_^  -  ^  "* 

3  to ^he  inefficiency  of  tho  Prussiiyi  blue.  Thus,  M.  Burguet,  of  Bor- 
eaox,  gave  fropa  one-eighth  of  a  grain  to  four  grains  a  day ;  and  Dr. 
virckhofi*  of  Ghent,  supposed  that  he  cured  epilepsy  with  from  half* 

grain  to  six  grains  in  the  day.  Dr.  Bridges,  of  Philadelphia,  era- 
cloyed  it  in  a  case  of  obstinate  facial  neuralgia^  with  considerable 
^lief,  after  the  oi*dinary  remedies  had  been  tried  with  little  or  no 
^^fect  It  will  have' been  observed  that  all  these  diseases,,  in  which 
efficiency  has  been  claimed  for  it,  are  of  a  character  to  be  readily 
^fifecsted  through  the  mind;  and  in  which  attything  will  occasion- 
**lj  eflFeot  apparent  cures  in  which  the  patient  may  have  confidence, 
^'^  even  strong  hope.  I  am  not  prepared,  horwever,  to  say,  that  the 
^^t^  presence  of  an  insoluble  agent  in  the  priracB  vite,  acting  only 
^edbanically  on  the  mucous  surface,  may  not  prove  useful  in 
^iTous  diseases,  and  local  affections  oJf  the  membrane  itself. 

The  dobe,  as  given  by  different-practitioners,  varies  extremely. 
f*©nerally,  from  four  to  six  grains  have  been  given  seversfl  times  a 
*^y.  Instances  are  mentioned  above  in  which  the  dose  was  reduced 
^  the  eighth  of  a- grain,  and  Dr.4  Jackson,  latfe  of  Northumberland, 
8^ve  in  some  cases  two  drachms  during  the  interval  irl  interrtiittents, 
^^ing  it  to  lie  easily  on  the  stomach.  This  latter  fact  tends*  strongly 
te  £|?aur  tlie  idea  of  its  inertness,  in  reference  to  any  direct  in- 

flaeuoe  on  the  system  in  general. 
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.SECTION.  SECOND. . 

« 

Diffusible  Stimulants. ' 

Uiicler  this  ai Vision  of  General  Stimulants  are  included  those 
which  act  quickly  and  energetically,  but  only  for  a  comparatively 
short  period.    In  the^  degree  in  which  they  possess  the  stimulant 
ppoperjty  they  differ  much  among  themselves;  but,  as  a  general  rale^ 
they  greatly  exceed,  in  this  respect,  the  permanent  stimulants,  em- 
bracing tlie  astringents  and  tonics,  which  have  just  been  under  con^ 
flideration.    One  of  the  laws  of  all  stimulation,  whatever  may  be  its 
degree,  is  that  it  is  followed  by  a  depression  proportionate,  at  least 
approximately,  to  the  previous  exaltation  of  the  function  or  func- 
'  tions  excited.    Hence,. the  remedies  belonging  to  the  preaeni  section^ 
as  they  exceed  the  astringents  and  tonics  in  rapidity  and  extcDt 
stimulant  action,  leave  behind  them  a  more  speedy  and  greater 
depression.  *  '  *  • 

.  General  Therapeutic  Remarks  on  Diffusible  Stimulation. 

The  condition  to  which  this  therapeutic  process  is  applicable,, 
is  obviously  that  of  general  depression  of  the  actions  or  powers  ol 
the  system.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the  observations  made  upoa 
tonic  stimulation  in  reference  to  the  possible  injury  from  its  abuse, 
and  to  the  conditions  of  depression  or  debility  admitting  and  calling 
for  its  employment,  are  applicable  also .  to  this  variety,  and  need 
not  be  repeated.  A  few  remarks  more  particularly  bearing  on  the 
subject  at  present  under  consideration  will  be  appropriate. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  diffusible  stimulants  may  be  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  considerable,  and  especially  >of  rather  sudden  or  acat^ 
prostration,  which  tonics  and  nutritions  food  are  either  too  slow  in- 
action, or  too  feeble  in  stimulant  power  to  counteract.  But  soma 
cautions  are  necessary. 

Sometimes,  there  is  great  prostration  of  thb  vital  actions,  de- 
pendent on  the  concentration  of  blood  and  -nervous  power  in  sonw 
large  organ,  or  extensive  structure  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  id  « 
state  of  high  inflammation.    This  may  without  .caution  be  mistaken 
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al '  debility,  and  fatally  treateS  •  under  that  impression;  It 
are  usually  at  or  near  the  commencement  of  the  inflammatory 
j^j  and  win  in  general  be  readily  diagnosticated  liy  the  evi- 
oes  of  the  existing  inflammation,  if  the  practitioner  be  on  his 
rd.  In  thesQ  cases,  bleeding  is  the  gre^t  remedy,  if  it  can  be 
>loyed ;  jthe  system  reacting  as  the  interior  organs  are  unloaded, 
the  pulse  rising  utider  the  llincet.  But  sometimes  the  l^list 
>nnt'of  blood  lost  so  far  impairs  the  powers  of  the  heart  as  still 
lier  to  depress  the  pulse.  Under  such  circumstances,  stimula- 
I  may  become  necessary  in  order  to  excite  the  heart,  and  rouse 
ihe  circulation  generally,  so  that  loss  of  blood  may  be  borne, 
if  the* relief  of  th6  internal  congestion  shall  remove  the  depress-' 
;  force.    But  it  is  obvious  that  the  stimulation  must  be  such  as 

1  ndt  be  likely  to  'continue  into,  the  period  o€  reaction,  as  it 
mid  much  aggravate  the  danger  of  inflammation.  Therefore, 
iance  should  mainly  be  placed  on  external  stimulation,  which 

2  be  withdrawn  at  any  moment  when  desirable;  and,  if  this  should 
3Te  insufficient,  the  stimulants  of  briefest  action  should  be  pre* 
Tedf  as  heat,'  the  ammoniacal  preparations,  and  those  of  ether. 
^Bother .  analogous  condition*,  in  which  prtcisely  the .  same 
ations^  should  be  observed,  is  that  collapse  of  system  which 
aerally  attends  violent  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  not  .unfre- 
ently  occurs  after  any  severe  shock  upon  the  syStem,^^  as  from 
sidental  injury,  or  a  surgical  operation.  The  nervous  centres  are 
t^  prostrated*  and  all  the  vital  functions  fail  in  Qonsequence. 
metimes  reaction  never  takes  place;  but  when  it  does,  inflam- 
ttion  and  fever  almost  always  ensue,  and  might  be  greatly  aggra- 
ted  by  the  previous  injudicious  use  of  stimulants.  But  these  are 
tKietimes  essential  to  assure  reaction.  Thd  external,  and  those  of 
ief  action  are  here  also  indicated;  and  those  especially  should  be 
oided  which  .would  peculiarly  strmulsrte  the  organ  likely  to 
oome  the  seat.of  inflammation,  as  the  brain  in  concussion. 
Again,  collapse  calling  loudly  for  diffusible  stimulation  some- 
lies  occurs  in  the  cold  stage  of  febrile  diseases,  particularly  those 

a  typhous  and  malignant  dharacter,  and  the  exanthematous. 
cieUso  reaction  will  .take  place  if  the  patient  survive;  and, 
though' equal  caution  in  regard  to  prolonged  (stimulation  is  not 
doessary  as.  in  the  former  instances,  the  reaction  itself  being  often 
inteiwith  debility,  yet  injury  may  be  done  by  a  too  zealous  em- 
Ipjment  of  the  measure,  aiid  the  stimulants  of  long-continued 
^iV  and  greatest  influence  on  the  brain,  should  be  resorted  to 


only  wlien  it  becomes  obvious  that  exteraal  and -brief  internal^ 
stimulation  will  not  answer. 

.   But  when  debility  occuTs  ip  tbe  course  of  acute  disease,  as  in  th— - 
various  febrile  affections,  diffusible  stimulation  may  be-  employe^^ 
without  scruple,  and  usually  in  a  degree  exactly  corr^pondir^  ^ 
with  the  apparent  call  'for  it.    Here .  there  as  no  danger  of  sHb^e. 
qu^ent  reaction.    The  prominent  indication  is  to  support  the  aystexH 
until  the  depressing  agency  shall  have  ceased,  and  either  the  system 
have  recovered  its  energies,  or  the  disease  run  its  course. 

Even  the  coexistence  of  inSammation  does  not,  under  such  cir- 
cumstanceS)  altogether  contraindicate  the  nsa  of  stinmlants,  though 
it  should  dispose  to  greater  watchfulness  not  to  exceed  the  neces- 
sary point.    Various  inflammations  occur  in  the  coarse' of  fevers 
of  the  low  or  typhoid  characterj  in  which  the  blood  and  nervous 
force  are  both  greatly  impaired,  and  often  will  not  sustain  life 
unless  by  the  aid  of  the  diffusible  stimulants.    Local  measures,  evea 
moderate  cupping  or  leeching,  fomentations,  blisterh,  &c.,  and  th^ 
careful  use  of  the  mercurials,  taay  be  employed  for  the«  inflammft— 
tion,  while  stimulants  may  be  freely  used  to  suj^ort  the  functions^ 
and  nutritive  matter  to  supply  a  better  blood.    This  remf^rk,  toc^-* 
is  applicable  even  when   the  inflammation  may  ^ve  been  th 
original  affection,  provided  the  symptoms  of  typhous  debility,  and 
depraved  or  poisoned  blood  supervene.     Examples  of  this  kin 
we  have  in  typhous  pneumonia,  typhous  dysentery,  malignant  so 
throat,  and  the  prostrate  or  malignant  forn^  of  scarlet  feverj  smalB- ^ 
pdx,  and  erysipelas ;  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  exanthematoiL-^ 
fevers,  or  of  the  local  inflammations  to  Which  the  remark  will  n 
apply. 

Another  condition  of  debility  often  demanding  the  free  useof  th 
diffusible  stimulants,  is  that  which  attends  acute  febrile  affection  o"^* 
inflammation  pccurring  in  persons  previously  worn  out  by  enfee^^ 
bling  di&ease,  bad  living,  or  habits  of  intemperance.  In  the  latte  '^ 
case,  it  is  generally  necessary,  even  when  the  lancet  may  be  enp-  ^ 
ployed  for  the  cure  of  the  inflammation,  to  administer  stimulan 
to  support  the  heart  and  nervous  centres,  which  would  refuse 
.act  without  them.  This  is  an  important  therapeutic  principle 
in  the  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards,  and  even  of  those  who  ha^^ 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  using  ardent  spirits  in  great  excess,  thoug'^ 
never  obviously  intoxicated.  .    '      • 

Again,  when  the  system  is  exhausted  by  profuse  evacuations,  ^ 
in   the   hemorrhages,  cholera,  -diarrhoea,  &c.,  by  long- continaed 
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disease  of  almost  any  kdndj  or  by  copious  suppumtion,  the  result  of 
antecedent  Inflamniatioji,  *ot  is  prostrated  under  the  influence  of 
gangrene  from  the  same  or  soma:  other  cause,  diffusible  stimulants 
ftre -often  necessary  to  support  life,  until  the  ^ystein  recovers  its 
powers,  or  the  processes  referred  to  shall  h^ve  terminated,  as  -they  . 
usually  have  a  tendency  to  do,  in  health.  Often,  in  these  cdses^ 
tonics  and  a  imtritious  di^t»  br  even  the  latter  alone^  m^y  be  fluffi- 
cietit;  but  frequently  also  the  diffusible  stimulants  are  essential. 

"^     Whenever,  moreover,  the  blood  becomes  so  impaired  by  an 
absorbed  or  otherwise  introduced  poison,  aa  t6'  be  inoompetent 

,  alone  to  the.  support  of  the  vital  functions,  diffusible  Simulants 
must  be  freely >used,  in  order.to  sustain  life  as  long  as  possible,  in 
the  hope  that  the  poison  may  be  thrown, off)  or  that  the  blood  and 
Bblid  tissues  may  pass  through  the  series  of  morbid  changes  Set  oti 
foot  by  the  poison,  and  return  to  the  sound  condition,  ^hus,  puru- 
lent infection,  the  state  of  system  resulting  from  poisoned  wounds, 
as  ili  dissection,  and  the  poisonouk  condition  produced  by  the  bites 
of  .serpents  and  other  venomous*  animals,  will  somietimes  recover'  - 
tltider  potent  stim^ilation,  w^^n  the  patient  would  perish  withoirt  it 
Finally,  there  are  diseases  jn  which  the  nervous  c^ntfes  appear 
to  be  prostrated,  withont  any  obsiervable  vitiation.  Of  the  bloody 
and  Without  at  first  any  considerable  failure  in  the  actions  of  the 
hearlr;  in  which,  however,  powerful  stimulatipn  is  sometimes  essen- 
tial. Not  to  mention  delirium  tremens,  in  which  this  condition  of 
the  nervous  centres  results  from  the  withdrawal  of  a  wonted 
stimulus,  and  which  often  imperiously  deAiands  stimulation  to  save  j 
life,  there  are  tetanus,  aad  various  other  violent  spasmodic  and  . 
nervous  affections,  among  which  mania  may  be  sometimes  include!}, 
in  which  the  same  remedial  measure  is  often  of  great  importance. 

J^ivisum,  of  I)iffiJi!sibb  Stimulomis.  \ 

Most  of  the  gei^eral  excitant  influences,  though  they  may  in  a 
greater  or  less,  degree  affect  the  whole  system,  are  cbaractbrized  by 
having  a  preferable  tendency  to  some  one  of-fhe  subordinate  systems 
rather  than  to  another;  and  hence  the  stimulants  belonging  to  this 
section  are  divided  into  the  arterial,  the  cerebral,  and  the  nervous, 
according  as  they  exhibit  a  tendency  to  excite  more  especially  the 
circulation,  the  brain,  or  the  nervous  tissue  generally.  To  th^3 
rule,  however,  there  is  one  striking  exception.  'Heat  is  a  vital 
stimulus  essential  to  the  support  of  every  function  in  its  normal 
state,  and  capable,  therefore,  when  operating  in  expess^  of  produc- 
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*ing  over-excitement  in  all  parts  of  th&  Ijocfy.  It  is  a- universe/ 
stimulant,  and  is  capable  of  being  remedially  employed  as .  8dc4 
•with  very  gre&t  advantage.  The  consideration  of  it  as  a  remedy  Ms 
jwithin  the  scope  of  this^ork,  and,  in  relation  •  to  its  stimulaDt 
powers,  belongs:  especially  to  the*  present  action.  Having,  how- 
ever, other  therapeutic  properties,  it  will,  in  leference  to  these,  be 
treated  of  .i^  connexion  with  the  several  classes  to  .which  it  may 
belong,  as  the  diaphoretics,  rubefacients,  epispasties^"  and  eschar- 
etics.  The  following  observations  apply  oiily  to  its  propertiea 
and  uses  as  a  dififusible  stimulant.  .  «    x 


HEAT  AS  A  DIPFTrSIBLE  STDOILAirT. 

It.is  only  when  of  higher  degree  than  the  temperature  of  the  bodyi 
or  of  that  part  of  the.  body  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  that  heat  i« 
TUjed  therapeutically.    No  precise  decree,  the^'efo re,  can  be  fij(< 
at  which  it  will  take^  rank  among  remedies;  for  the  teraperata: 
of  ihe  body  which  mu0t  determine  this  point,  is  itself  variabl^^ 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  a  heat  of  95°  Fahr.  or  ap— 
yards,  may  be  remedial ;  .for  this  is  above  the  average  teraperatixr'^ 
of  the  surface  of  the  body;  ajid  a  decided  sensation  of  heat  w^iFl 
be  excited  by  the  contact  of  a  conducting  substance,  at  thattena^ 
.perature,  with. the  skin.    But,  should  the  surface  be  very  cold,  ^^ 
much  lower  temperature  than .  that  mentioned  might  prove  stimi  — 
lant;  and,. on  the  cpntrary,  should  it  .be  very  hot,  a  higher  hes*^ 
'might  be  applied  without  any  effect  of  the  kind.    It  will  be.remeffl — - 
bered,  therefore,  that  when  precise  degrees  may  b^  mentioned  here— — 
after,  they  are  to  be  considered  not  as  fixed,  and  applicable  under^ 
all  circumstances;  but  merely  as  an  average,  and  of  course  to  be 
varied  with  the  particular  condition  of  the  body  at  any  given  time.    ^' 
It  will  be  found  also,  in. the.  progre^  of  these  observations,  that  the 
mode  in  which  heat  is  applied  influences  very  muoh  the  degree  aU 
wbich  it  will  act  as  a  remedy.  .  ' 

1.  Effects  of  Heat  on  the  System. 

The  fir^t  eflfect  of  heat  is  to  excite  its  own  peculiar  sensatiort  io- 
the  seat  of  application.    In  a  moderate  degree,  this  may  not  \p^ 
unpleasing;   indeed,  when   the  temperature   has  been  deprtfted 
"below  the  normal  standard,  it  is  often  highly  grateful;  but,  i^ 
increased,  it  begins  at  Jpngth  to  become  painful,,  and  in  its  higher 
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degrees  is  often  extremely  so.    The  excitant,  influence  is  spfcedily 
extended  to  the  capillaries,  *  which  dilate  undcF  the  stimixlatipn, 
acDnkting  a  larger  amount  of  l3loody  and  thas  'teddening  the  sifr- 
&cej  4ind  producing  a  greater  or  less  distension  of  the  tissue  gene- 
rally^ '  The  blood  of  the  part,  thus  increased  in  amount,  and  at  -the 
same  time  flowing  more  rapidly  with  the  increased  action  of  the 
Tessela,  receives  an  increment  of  heat  fronx  without,  which  it  car- 
ries through  the  system,  to  produce  everywhere  a  degree  ojT' the 
same  stimulant  effect  first  produced  upon  the  surface  of  application.   ' 
IThe  impression  upon  the  nerves,  moreover,  is  transmitted,  to  the 
cerebral  and  spinal  centres,  exciting  them,  to  increased  action.    A 
universal  stimulant  influence  is  thus  exerted.     The  heart  beats 
more  rapidly^  and  energetically;    and  the  pulse  is  consequently    - 
fhller,  stronger,  and  more  frequent  JThe  respiration  is  hujrried. 
Qxe  general  temperature,  under  the  universal  excitation,  is  lelevated 
ra  a  degree  much  greater  thaa  would  result  from  the  mere  additipn 
f   calbric  from  without.    The  secretions  are  promoted ;  ^I  of  them 
JTobably  at  first,  under  a  gentle  operation  of  tjhe  stimulant^  but^ 
rhten  the  heat  is  considerable  and  continued,,  th^  mucous  meni- 
»rsines  and  the  kidneys  appear  to  be  irritated  •;beyond  the  point  of 
rao  secretion,  as  indicated^  by  a  .dryish  state  of  the  ipouth^  and 
iiminished  discharge  of  urine ;  while  the  secretory  functions  of  the 
Uver  and  skin  are  promoted,  so  that  there  is  usually  a  freer  flow  of 
bile,  and  greater  or  less  increase  of  perspiration.    An  explanation 
of  this  difference  in  effect,  and  of  its  uses,  will  be  given  hereafter 
T^ider  the  head  of  diaphoretics.     At  present  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
fici^e  tliat,  in  some  instances,  even  the  liver  and  skin  appear  to  l)e 
•Q  much  irritated  a^  to  be  unable  to  perform  their  function,  and 
^^  patient  consequently  suffers  witli  hepatic  congestion,  arid  gene- . 
^  heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface.     Along  with  the  exaltation  6f     . 
"^  organic  functions,  the  nervous  also  become  excited.    A  mqde- 
'•*©  influence  of  the  cause  is   usually  attended  with  agreeable 
^'"^ts.    Sensibility  is  rendered  more  acute,  muscular-  motion  invi- 
B^J^ted,  and  the  intellect,  imagination,  and  feelings  more  or  less 
^Ited.    But  these  functions,  under  a  higher  degree  of  the  excita- 
^on,  become  deranged,  and  at  a  still  higher,  are  impaired ;  so  that 
*  feeliag  of  fulness  and  even  painful  distension  of  the  head,  vertigo, 
*!^d  other  abnormal  cerebral  sensations,  and  hebetude  of  the  intel- 
jpclual  and  emotional  functions,  are  often  experienced.    .This  result 
x'?  simply  in  conformity  with  the  general  law,,  that,  by  moderate 
^^cr-excitation  or  irritation,  the  functions  are  increased  in  a  normaT 
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direction,  \>y  a  greater  amount  of  it,  are  derasged,  and  by  a  still 
gneat^,  are  diminiafaed  or  suppressed.  The  generatiTe'fonotioni 
obey  tHe  same  general  law;  and  the  sexual  feelings  are  excited, 
the  menstruiU  act  promoted,  and  the  capacity  for  conception  proba- 
bly increased,  tinder  the  genial  influenoe  of  a  moderately  elevated 
temperature;  while  they  may  be  'penrerted  or  suppressed  by  its 
excess.  vShould  the.  heat  be  very  considerable,  or  continued  too 
)ong{  a  universal  acute' derangement  of  the  lanctions  may  take 
plao^  constituting  fever.  ^  - 

As  in  the  case  of  every  other  stimulant,  the  excitement  produced 
by  heat  in  the  functions,  is  followed  by 'a  proportionate  deprasioiL 
The  excitability,  exhausted  by  excessive  exercise,  now  fails  to  re- 
spond to  the  ordinary  vital  stimuli,  and  action  is  o(  course  dimi- 
aishpqd-  As  before  stated,,  this  may  be  considered  as  a  universal 
law  of  stimulation.  Hence  the  90ft,  corapressiblci  and  often  feeble 
pulse,  the  oool^  pale,  and  relax^  skin,  the  muscular  debility,  the 
lassitude  or  indisposition  to  exertion,  the  mental  languor,  and-  the 
tendency  to  sleep,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  general  exciteihent 
produced  by  th^  hot  bath.  Hence,  too,  the  enfeebled  state^of  sys- 
tem, the  habitual  languor -and.  lassitude  experienced  after  a  pro- 
longed exposure  to'  the  heats  of  summer,  or  a  residence  of  some 
.qionths  in  a  tiopical  climate. 

'2.  General  Therapeutie  Applicatiim, 

Two  main  purposes  are  fulfilled  by  heat  acting  as  a  stimulant; 
firstj  to  elevate  the  depressed,  or  support  the  failing  functions ;  and 
iecmdli/y  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  the  blood  and  nervous 
energy,  by  attracting  them  away  from  parts  where  they  may  exist 
in  excess  towards  the  seat  of  its  own  immediate  action.  These 
t^o  indications  not  unfrequently  exist  in  the  same  case,'  and  are 
fulfilled  by  the  same  application  of  the  remedy;  as  in  those  in- 
dances  of  great  prostration^  with  concentration  of  the  blood  in  the 
interior,  which  are  presented  in  the  initial  or  cold  sta'gQ  of  malig- 
nant fevers.  Here  the  stimulant  inSuence  of  heat  applied  to  the 
surface,  rouses  the  prostrated  nervous  centres  and  the  heart,  while 
it  calls  forth  the  accumulated  blood  from  within,  and  unloads  the 
oppressed  vital  organs.  Frequently  also  the  two  purposes  are 
separately  fulfilled;  as  when  heat' is  applied,  in  one  instance,  to 
aid  internal  stimulants  in  supporting  the  sinking  system  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  febrile  diseases,  and,  in  another,  to  draw  excite- 


Kfant  away  from  tbd  bnun  or  lungs,  towards  tlie  lower  extrerokaes 
a  tbteatened  apopbxy  or  palmonary  ooDgestion.  But  it  will*  be 
iO0t  OQoivenient  to  treat  of  the  special  uses  of  the  reihedy,  in  con- 
eidon  with  the  several  modes  of  apjpfying  it,  which  are  Jiext  to  be 
0tfi8idered« 

r 
t 

3.  Modes  of  Applying  Heat  Therapeutically. 

Of  the  heat  generated  within  the  body  by  exercise,  stimulation, 
rich  diet,  friction,'  &a^  I  shall  jiot  here  treat,  because  it  is  a  result 
t'other  measures,  and,  though  it  may  be  one  of  the  means  by 
hich  those  measures  prove  remedial,  it  cannot  be  itself  Considered 
I  the  light  of  a  remedy.  ,   -    - 

.^herQ  are  two  modes  of  obtaining  the  direct  influence  of  heat; 
rst^  by  preventing  .the  escape  of  the  natur&l  heat  of  the  tx)dy, 
nd  thus  causing  its  accumulation,  and  seamdly^  by  imparting  it  to 
le  bqdy  from  other  heated  substances, 

1.  Confining  the  Heat  of  the  Body,  This  is  eflfected  by  surround- 
ig  the  person  with  a  badly  conducting  mediunl  in  the  form  of 
idtbing,  or  bed-covering  -at  night,  or  in  that  oF  a  dry  atiQQspherfe, 
'hich  is  a  very  slow  conductor. 

%,  Clothing.  Much  may  be  done  in  the  managenient  of  morbid 
mdencies,  and  even  of  disease  itself,  by  a  proper  regulation  of  th6 
lotbing.  ¥urs,  feathers  or  down,  and  wool  are  the  worsi  conduct- 
re  of  heat ;  tissues  made  of  raw  silk  are,  perhaps,  next  in  order ; 
ben  tissues  of  cotton,  and  after  this  linen,  which  is  the  most  rapid 
onductor  of  all  the  materials  used  for  clothing.  It  is  obvious 
hat,  when  the  object  is  to  kieep  the  surface  warm,  a  selection  sfapUld 
e'made  from  these  substances,  whether  for  body  clothings  f6r  bed- ' 
Mg  and  bed-covering  at  night,  or  for  occasional  use  ui^der  extradr- 
Ipjtfjr  exposures  to  cold,  according  to  the  degree  of  ffroteption 
raiited ;  the  worst  conductors  being  chosen  when  it  is  most  im- 
ortant  to  confine  the  animal  heat.  Upon  the  whole,  the  most 
oitable  undet-dothing  for  keeping  up  an  equable  temperature  of 
tie  body  is.flannel^or  the  elastic  woollen  tissue  now  so  much  worn, 
rhieh  has  the  advantage  over  flannel  that  it  shrinks  less  by  wash- 
ig,  and  is  not.  apt.  to  become  so  hard  and  stiff.  When  it  is  spe- 
Wly  important  to  preserve  an  equable  temperature,  this  should  be 
fern  through  the  whole  year,  summer  as  well  as  winter;  the 
uality  bein^  aGCQ.m'modated  to  the  degree  of  heat.  The  fabric 
lay  be  had  of  every  diversity  pf  texture,  fromi  the  cbarseiless  of 
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the  heaTiest.flanneVto<^the  fineness  almost  of*  gossamer;  and        ; 
lighJ;est  8h6ul(i  be  chosen  for  summer  weatr.    It  is  scarcely  ^^^ 

>  important  in*  the  warni  than  the  cold  season",  for  the  change^  ^ 
summer  .are  very  great,  apd  the\surface  is  even* more  susceptible /o 
cold  than  in  winter,  in  consequence  of  its  frequent  relaxation  under 
a  high  temperature.     Should  even  the  lightest  woollen  fabric  be 

-  insupportable  itf  the  >nost  intense  heat  of  the  season,  a  similar 
tissue  made  of  raw  silk  may  be  substituted,  6r,  if  this  -cannot  be 
iiad,  of  co^tou ;  but^  in  gases  of  delicate  bealUi,  where  the  preser- 
vation of  the  temperature  is.  important,  linen  should  never  be  worn 
next  tte  surface  of  the  body,  unless  wben  the  skin  is  excessively 
irritable;  and,  in  that  case,  wool,  silk,  or  Qotton  should  be  worn 
Over  it.  Persons  in  whom  this  kind  of  caution  is  essential,  should 
be  peculiarly  careful  to  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry,  either  by 
woollen  stockiiigs,  or,  what  is  sometimes  preferable,  double  stock- 
ings, one  pair  of  silk,  and  the  other  of  cottpn,  Occasionisilly,  woollen 
hose  keep  the  feet  in  a  constant  perspiration,  which  moistens  the 
covering,  and  serves  to  convey  away  the  heat;  so* that  these  parts 
are  always  cold.    This  evil  may  often  be  corrected  by  wearing  the 

/  double  hose  just  referred  to..  Jti  wet  weather,  the  boots  or  shoes 
should  always  be  wafer-tjighti  when  the  persou  is  exposed  out  of 
dobjrs ;  but  they  should  be  exchanged  for  others  within  doorsi  as 
ttey  confine  tte.  perspiration,  and  cause  the  feet  to  be  cold  by 
making  them  damp.  The  outer  covering  should  always  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  cold,  wh^n  (he  body  is  necessarily  exposed 

^  ^to  it.  Some  delicate  individuals  think  thij-  can  harden  themselves 
againa);  cold,by  habitual  exposure;  and  hence  encounter  the  severest 
weaihei:  with^insUfficient  covering.  This  is  a  great  mistajce.  They 
frequently,  I  believe,  expose  themselves  in  this  way  to  the  great 
danger  of  aggravating  a  morbid  diathesis  into  positive  disease. 
The  proper  rule  is  never  to  allow  one's  self  to  become  chilled  for 
any  length  of  time.  Aa  excellent  mode  of  preventjng  the  evil 
results  of  tlje  present  mode  of  open  dressing,  over  the  <5hest,  is  to 
suspend  Jfrom  the  neck,  under  the  shirt,  a ,  piece  of  doubled  silk 
with  cgtton  wadding  quilted  within,  or  ai  dressed  rabbit's  skin. 
At  night,  equal  attention  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  due  degree  of 
warmth.  The  covering  should  be  sufjicient  to  render  the  person 
comfortable ;  and,  with  delicate  persons,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the 
sidagf  excess,  of  warmth  than  that  of  cold.  The  habit  of  nsing 
mattresses  in  summer  is  very  well;  but  feather  beds  should  be  em- 
ployed, in  winter,  by  all  persons  in  whom  the  indication  for  sustain- 
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Kg  a  warm  temperature  of  the  body  exists.  I  think  I  have  known 
le  most  serious  evils  result  from  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  indi- 
iduals  of  scro&ilous  predispositi6n,  to  hcrrden  themselves  to  the 
iflaence  of  eold ;  and  carelessness  on  this  point  may  be  equally 
rjjiirious.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  am  not  applying  these  re- 
larks  to  the  healthy  and  robust.  For  these,  -equal  caution  is  not 
eeessary;  though  even  they  would  do  well  to  exeroise  some  care 
I'the  point  under  consideration^ 

'  The  predispositions  and  affections'  to  which  these  observations 
re  especially  applicable  are  those  of  a  scrofulous^  or  tuberculous 
baracter.  A  continued  depression  of  the  temperature  beneath  that 
f  full  health  is  peculiarly  injurious  in  all  the  forms  of  tuberculosis, 
rhetlier  before  or  after,  the  deposition,  and  in  all  cases  of  a  stru- . 
10U8  character  or  tendency.  Hence  the  advantage,  on  the  part  of 
aoh  individuals,  of  a  residence  in  warm -climates;  biit^  when  this 
s  impossible,  much  can  be  done  by  a  due' attention  to  clothing,  bj 
lay  and  by  night,  and  at  all  seasons.  I  do  not  say  that  temporary 
ixpoeures  to  cold  may  not  sometimes  be  useful  in  these  persons, 
through  the  tonic  influence  of  the  reaction.  But  such  exposures 
jdiould  always  be  purposed,  not  accidental;  should  be  employed  in 
a.reinedial  capacity,  and  not  left  to  the  caprices  of  chance;  and^* 
when  they  ate  resorted  to,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  that 
due  reaction  shall  ensue.  When  this  takes  place  with  difficulty, 
they  should  be  at  o^ce  abandoned.  The  i^ve  remarks  may  seem 
trivial  to  the  unexperienced ;  but  those  who  have  se^n  much  of  dis- 
eas&'know,  that  influences  of  the  kind  here  alluded  to  are  quite  as 
important  as  medicines,  and  will  agree  with  me  in  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  them.  ^ 

>.  But  it  is  not  in  the  scrofulous  cachexia  only  that  a  due  preserva* 
liidn  of  warmth  is  important.  All  low  forms  of  disease,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  the  low  fevers,  are  promoted  by  constant  chilliness;  and'  no 
iSKt  is  more  universally  admitted  in  medicine,  than  that  change  of 
temperature,  -and  especially  exposure  to  cold  after  heat,  is  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  causes  of  the  various  inflammations.  The  pre- 
servation of  a  moderate  warmth  of  sur&ce,  not  sufficient  to  induce 
perspiration,  is  one  of  the  great  hygienic  rules  which  should  be 
iittended  to  under  all  circumstances. 

.  h.  Dry  Air.  Another  method  of  sustaining  the  warmth  of  the  body 
is  to  surround  it  with  dry  air,  which  is  a  very  bad  conductor.  But 
dryair  fevours  gffeatly  the  evaporieition  of  liquids,  and  thus  tends 
to  act  injuriously,  in  many  instances,  on  the  mucous'membrane  ot 
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the  aiivpassages,  and  on  the  skm.  It  is,  therefore,  onlj  under  pe- 
culiar oircumstances  that  it  ean  be  resorted  to  remediallj..  It  \f 
indicated^  in  patients  of  a  debilitated  habit,  with  a  dispositicn  io 
exoe8^ive  moisture  of  the  surface^  and  excessive  bronchial  secretion 
from  chronic  disease  of  the  air- passages.  In  certain  eases  of  pitni* 
tous  catarrh,  or  -humoral  asthma  as  it  was- formerly  called,  with  a 
cool  perspiratory  state  of  the  surface,  confinement  to- such  air  may 
prove  useful.  This  is  readily  accomplished,  in  winter,  by  warmin| 
the  cold  dry  air  from  without  by  passing  it  over  heated  surfaces, 
without  supplying  water  to  moisten  it  in  its  passage  into  the  eham- 
ber.  Great  facility  for  this  purpose  is  afforded  by  th&  present  plata 
of  heating  houses  &t>m  furnaces  in  the  cellar.  ■  s 

2.  Imparting  SSsat.  to  the  Body.  Th^  methods  of  ficcomplishing 
(his  object  are  numerous,  and  each  requires  a  special  notice.  They 
may  all  be  racluded  in  two  divisions;  the  i^rst  embracing  those  ic 
ybich  the  heatiiig  body  used  is  dry,  the  second  those  in  which  it  ia 
moiat.  There  is  an  important  difference  between  these  two  methoda 
By- the  first  we  pbtain  the  effects  of  ^eat  alone;  in  the  second,  tk^ 
sedative  influence  of  moisture,  and  the  conducting  power  of  watel 
.  xaodify  these  effects  often  very  materially.  These  influences  wil 
be  considered  when  we  come  to  the  methods  of  applying  moist  heal 

a.  Dry  Beat.    This  is  imparted  either  by  radiation,  or  by  tl» 
direct  oontaot  of  the  heated  medium: 

Insolation,  or  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the.  siin,  is  the  most  effecti^^ 
mode  of  obtaining  the  influence  of  rddiani  heat.    It  is  sometimei 
agreeably  stimulant  to  the  oldj  feeble,  and  paralytic,  and  appears  40 
act  as  a  restorative  in  the  debility  of  convalescence.    As  the  com* 
bination  of  heat  and  light,  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  is  essentiif 
to  the  perfect  development  of  vegetables,  so  it-  is  probably  also  to 
that  of  animals ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  tin 
influences  w.hioh,  combined  together  in  a  journey  through  the  ooos* 
try  in  the  warmer  jBeasona,  tend  so  powerfully  to  build  up  a  systett 
dilapidated  by  disease,  worn  out  by  over-exertion,  or  languishing 
from  the  confinement,  impure  air,  and  in-door  dwelling  of  a  town 
life.     To  the  scrofulous  and  consumptive,  exercise  in  the  pnK* 
sunny  air  is  peculiarly  beneficial;  and  the  direct  wannth  of  tin 
sun,  by  a  positive  stimulation  and  invigoration  of  all  the  vital  pio* 
cesses,  contributes  considerably,  I  have  little  doubt,  to  the  favour- 
able influence  of  i  residence  in  warm  climates  oyer  a  tuberculotf 
diathesis.    An  excess  of  it  may,  of  course,  be  injuriotis,  and  nuiflt 
be  {[uard^  against,  especially  its  immediate  action  on  the  brain. 
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The  radiafii  9uai  qf  a- fire  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  insola* 
tion  in  the  old  and  feeble,  during  winter.  The  same  mode  of  beat-. 
ing  is  often  used  for  equalizing  the  temperature  in  cases  of  cold 
hands  i^nd  feet;  and,  in  attacks. of  spasmodic  colic,  or  of  subacato 
%nd  neuralgia  rheumatism  from  exposure  to  cold^  a  thorough  heat« 
ing  of*  thefeet,  before  a  good  fire,  will  sometimes  produce  a  cure; 

Substances  used  to  impart  dry  heat  to  the^Body  by  conduction,  are 
aolid  or  a^form. 

Of  the  former  class  are  hoUles  filled  with  hot  water  or  heated 

Band;  tin  veuels  made  to  fit  certain  parts  of  the  body,  and  filled ia 

t&e  ssme  manner;  metallic  bodies,  such  as  flat-irons beated;  Jiot  bricks; 

haffs  filled  nfith  heated  oats^  sand,  or  ashes,  and  shaped  so  as  tq  lie 

coisveniently  along  various  parts  of  the  body;  and  towels  heated 

as  liot  as  the  akin  will  bear  them,  and  applied  folded  to  the  surface; 

These  means  may  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  cold  stage  of  febrild  • 

diseases;  the  advanced  stage  of  the  same  diseases,  With  general 

feelDleness  )ind  coldness  of  the  extremities;  the  collapse  of  cholera 

atidother  bowel' afiections;  asphyxia,  complete  or  partial;  the  ex« 

Wmal paleness  and  chilliness  attendant  en  severe. colic,  and  violent 

ipsieibs  of  the  stomach,  bladder,  gall-duct,  and  ureters ;  in  short, 

wh^Dever  there  is  an  indication  for  the  general  stimulation  of  heat, 

or  its  derivative  influence  from  irritated,  cong€(^ted,  or  inflamed  iit% 

.  I^ns.  In  cases  of  great  emergency,  when  some  powerful  impression 

^^^^y  be  necessary  to  rouse  the  failing  sensibilities  of  the  system,  a 

''^^^hot  coal  may  be  applied  to  the  surface,  especially  to  the  epiga8«> 

^riu^.    I  have  .l^nown  of  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  maligtuinl 

tjpbaa,  in  which  the  patient,  who  had  sunk  below  the  reach  of  all 

^^ioary  stimulants,  was  roused  by  this  m^ns,  and,  on  recovering 

^^rwardfi^  said  that  the  sensation  of  the  burning  coal  had  been 

P^itively  agreeable  to  him,  in  the  state  of  horrible  vacancy  of  foel^ 

^°g  to  which  he  had  been  reduced.     When  the  solid  bodies  above 

^^Hnerated  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  surface,  care  must' be 

^OQ  that  they  are  not  hot  enough  to  burn  the  skin;  .and  this 

^^tion  is  the  more  necessary,  because  the  patient  is  often  himself 

^  insensible  a^  the  time  to  give  notice  of  the  danger.    It  is  some* 

tiixies  advisable  to  wrap  them  in  flannel,  in  order  to  interpose  a 

B^ow  conductor  between  them  and  the  skin. 

B/spied  air  msij  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes.  The.  body 
^ill  support  a  much  high^nr  temperature  of 'the  surrounding  ur 
^h^n  it  is  dry  than  when  onoist,  because  in  the  former  state  it  is  a 
^uch  worse  eonductor.    Persons,  have  even  remained,  for  a  sh6rt 
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time,  in' chambers  heated  considerably  above  thei  boiling  point, 
without  suffering  material  inconvenience.  According  to  MM.  Ber- 
ger  and  Delaroohe,'whea  the  temperature  is  between  160®  and  190**, 
a  smarting  sensation  is  produced  i^n  the  surface,  particularly  in  the 
conjunctiva  and  nost;rils,  the  veins  swell,  the  skin  becomes  burning 
hot,  the  pulse  is  very  greatly  accelerated,  even  to  160  in  a  minute,  the 
respiration  is  laboured-,  and  vertigo,  4ieadache,  and  other  disordered 
cerebral  phenomena  are  experienced;  but  very  soon  a  copious  per- 
spiration breaks  out,  and  tends  in  a'considersible  degree  to  obviate 
the  unpleasant  effects.  (Forbes,  Cyclop.  o/Pract.  Med.,  Am.  ed^  i.  286.) 
It  is  very  seldom  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  obtain  any  desirable 
stimulant  effect,  that  the  temperature  should  exceed  150® ;"  and  often 
a  much  lower  heat  will  answer.  The  stimulation  is  greatest  when 
the  patient  is  wholly  immersed  in  the  hot4iir,  so  as  to  inhale  it  into 
the  lungs;  but  it  is  a  safer  and  equally  effectual  plan,  for  all  prao^ 
tioal  purposes,  to  allow  the  hot  air  to  be  applied  only  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  while  the  patient  breathes  air  of  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. As,  in  many  of  the  cases  to  which  the  remedy  is  applicable, 
there  is  an  indication  for  revulsion  from  the  interior  to  the  surface, 
the  latter  plan  is  preferable  on  this  account  For  the  modes  of 
preparing  the  hot  air-bath,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  72  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work. 

The  hot  air-bath  is  probably  more  frequently  used  with  a  view 
tp  produce  perspiratioti  than  as  a  mere  stimulant.  For  the  latter 
purpose,  however,  it  may  be  resorted  to  with  much  benefit  in  certain 
cased  of  prostration,  with  cbldness  of  the  surface,  to  which  more 
particular  reference  will  be  made  when  the  therapeutic  applications 
of  the  hot  water-bath  are  considered.  As  the  latter  cannot  always 
be  commanded,  the  former,  which  can  generally  be  quickly  pre- 
pared and  applied  with  facility,  may  often  be  substituted  for  it  with 
advantage. 

b.-  Moisi  Heat.  In  moist  beat,  two  quite  distinct  agents  are  com- 
bined, which  must  be  considered  severally  before  their  joint  influ- 
ence -can  be  well  understood.  Heat  is  purely  stimulant;  water, 
purely  sedative;  and  the  result  of  their  combined  action  will  depend 
on  the  proportion  in  which  they  respectively  exist  in  the  combination. 
The  influence,  too,'  of  cold,  that  is,  of  the  diminution  of  heat  below 
the  normal  standard  of  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  must  be  taken  into 
account  This  is  sedative;  but  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  sedative 
influence  of  water,  that  its  depressing  effect  is  always  attended  with 
a  disposition  to  reaction,  which  is  wanting  ii^  the  operation  of  the 
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latter.  The  sedative  properties  of  cold  and  water  will  be  more  fully 
oonsidered  rn  ia  morfe  appropriate  place.  They  are'iiere  alluded-to,  . 
inerely  to  imkt  more  intelligible  the  properties  and  effects  of  Tieat 
und  moisture  combined*  Water  may  be  applied  to  the  bo4yj  wiA 
a  view  to  remedial  afttion,  at  three  different  temperatures ;  belcrw, 
at^  and  above  that  of  the  surface  in  health;  so* as  to  produce,  in  tHe 
first  instance,  the  sensation  of  cold;  in  the  second,  no  sensation 
either  of  cold  or  heat;  and  in  the  third,  that  of  heat.  It  is  obvious 
th^t,  by  a  bath  answering  to  the  first  condition,  the  joint  depressing 
tifluence  of  celd  and  of  water  would  be  produced;  to  the  second, 
h«  piurely  sedative  influence  of  watef ;  and  to  the  third,  the  douir 
lined' sedative  influence  of  water,  and  stimuWnt  influence  of  heat; 
riie  first  two  conditions  of  the  bath  may  be  left  out  of  vietv^  in  this 
>lsace,  as  not  belonging  to  the  subject  of  stimulation.  It  is  to  the 
ill i id  only  that  our  attention  is  to  be  now  directed;  that,  namely, 
in.'  which  th6  temperature  of  the  bath  is  above  that  of  the  surface, 
ao  ss-to  occasion  the  sensation  of  heat. 

M>t  Bath.   In  a  bath  of  this  kind,  the  effects  are  both  stimulant  and  . 

aetlative;  arid  whether  one  effector  the  other  shall  predominate,  muse 

depend  on  the  degree  of  the  temperature  above  that  of  the  surface 

of  the  body.   When  theelevation  is  but  moderate,  the  two  influences 

may  balance  each  other;  so  that  neither  elevation  nor  depression  of 

the  vital  functions  shall  be  perceptible;  and  this  isthecondition  in 

which  the  bath  can  be  longest  borne,  and  which  should  be  aimed 

at  when  the  mere  cleansing  effect  of  water,  with  as  little  impression 

a8  possible  of  any  kind  upon  the  system,  is  required.     But.  this 

^ttation  of  effect  is  obtained  only  after  a  short  period  of  immersion. 

Heat  acts  more  quickly  than  water;  and  its  excitant  influence,  even 

^aen  it  is ^  only  in  very  moderate  excess,  is  experienceid  before  the' 

^tet  has  fairly  begun  to  operate;  so  that  a  short  time  mtist  elapse 

"rfore  the  balance  is  established.    Nor  does  the  exact  balance  con- 

^i^ue  long.   Under  the  stimulus  oflieat,  the  excitability  is  impaired, 

*^  fte  excitation  consequently  gradually  ceases,  and  is  at  length 

followed  by  depression,  according  to  the  general  law;  while  the 

wdatjve  effect  of  the  water  is  increased,  the  longer  that  agent  con- 

^*D?e8  to  operate.    Hence,  the  short  period  during  which  the  two 

^  hatanced  is  followed  by  a  period  of  depression  much  greater 

than  the  antecedent  elevation,  and  increasing  with  the  continuance 

of  the  agent.    The  bath,  therefore,  of  which  the  temperature  is  but 

'"ghtly  above  thiit  of  the  snrface,  can  scarcely  be  considefed  as  a 

stirnulaut  agent;  the  excitant  effects  being  moderate  and  very  brief, 
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and  the  sedation  soon  predominating.  It  is  therefore,  as  a  sedat; 
remedy  that  it  is  almost  uniformlj  employed;  and  as  such  it  ^ 
be  considered  hereafter,  under  the  name  of  the  loarm  bath,  Jl 
title  of  hot  bath,  should  be  confined  to  that  in  which  the  beat  is  1 
at  first  rather  disagreeably,  and  in  which  the  excitant  effect  dc 
dedly  predominates,  and  continues  to  predominate  for  a  consid 
able  time.  It  is  the  operation  of  this  variety  of  the  bath  th«t 
now  to  be  considered. 

The  limits  of  the  hot  bath,  as  determined  by  the  sensations,  vi 
be  placed,  in  reference  to  the  lower  extreme,  at  the  point  when  1 
heat  is  mei^ely  somewhat  uncomfortable;  in  reference  to  the  higb 
at  that  in  which  it  is  barely  not  insupportable^  As  indicated 
thermometrieal  degrees,  they  cannot  be  fixed  precisely ;  becai 
they  vary  with  tl\e  vaxiable  sensibility  and  temperature  of  the  s 
face;  but  the  lowest  point  may  be  considered  as  somewhere  betwc 
95°  and.  100°  Fahr.,  and  the  highest  between  106°  and  112^;  a 
it  is  never  advisable  to  exceed  the  degree  last  mentioned.  At  t 
mean  of  103°,  the  bath  is  actively  stimulant,  prodding  a  stro; 
sensation  of  heat,  reddening  and  expanding  the  surface  of  the  hoi 
increasing  the  frequency,  force,  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  hurxyii 
the  respiration,  and  causing  at  first  an  agreeable  excitement  of  A 
brain,  not  linlil^e  the  effect  produced  by  wine,  but  ending,  if  tl 
immersion  continue,  in  painful  sensations  of  fulness,  distension,  an 
vertigo.  After  a  time,  perspiration  breaks  out  upon  those  parts  ( 
the  body  not  covered  with  the  water;  and,  if  the  patient  is.i:emov« 
from  the  bath,  and  placed  in  bed,  the  whole  surface  usually  becorw 
reUxed,  and  bathed  in  a  copious  sweat.  The  excitement  gradvall 
subsides;  and  is  followed,  if  the  regular  succession  of  events  is  m 
modified  through  some  abnormal  state  of  the  system,  by  univen 
relaxation,  with  depression  of  the  pulse,  muscular  weakness,  feoliof 
of  languor  and  drowsiness,  and  ultimately  sleep.  The  immenski 
may  continue  from  four  or  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  acoordia 
to  the  effects;-  the  patient  being  always  removed  when  unpleafll 
cerebral  phenomena  are  produced,  knd  never  allowed  to  renaii 
when  the  stimulant  effect  is  the  main  indication,  until  evidences  < 
depression  supervene. 

The  operation  of  the  water  in  the  hot  bath  is  at  first,  through  it 
conducting  power,  to  hasten  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  heat,  ta 
afterwards,  by  the  relaxation  it  produces,  to  favour  the  seoondsr] 
depression ;  and  the  latter  result  oflben  adds  greatly  to  the  benefids 
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influeuce  of  the 'remedy,  when  it  is  designed  to  act  rather  ad  a  re- 
Tdlsire  agent  than  as»a  general  excitant. 

'  The  conditions  indica'ting  the  use  of  theS.hot  bath^re  1.  coldness  ^ 
of  the-  surface,  with  either  general  prostration,  or  powerful  and " 
r concentrated  internal  irritation,  InfiammKtion,  or  congestion;  and 
2.  an  abnormal  state  of  system,  in  which  a  strong  impresftsion  is  re*  ' 
quired,  to  break  up  long-continaed  and  obstinate  morl^ifl  associa- 
tions.   The  following  are  affsctions  in  wbicb  these  indication?  are 
{Presented. 

'  In  the  c&ld  stage  of  febrile  diseases,  particularly  those  of  a  malig- 
tiant  or  pernicious  character,  there  is  sometimes  a  degree  of  pros* 
tration  and  indisposition  or  inability  to  react,  which  is  extremely 
dangerous.  The  nervous  centres,  seem  to  have  become  almost  ineit* 
under  the  violence  of  the  morbid  cause,  and  the  most  important 
vital  functions  are  prostrate  under  the  want  of  their  necessary  inr- 
•fluence.  The  heart  acts  feebly,  the  surface  is  cold  and  pale,  and  the 
great  internal  organs  are  loaded  with  the  venous  blood,  which  accu- 
mulates in  4liem  because  the  moving  forces  ^re  unable  to  carry  it 
forward.  Sometimes  death  takes  place  without  any  reaction;  some- 
times feeble  and  insufficient  efforts  at  reaction  are  made,  and  the 
patient  sinks  back  into  the  same  alarming  prostration  as  at  first. 
In  aid  of  other  stimulant  measures,  the  hot  bath  may  often  be  re- 
sorted to,  in  these  cases,  with  great  advantage.  Through  its  pow- 
erful impression-  on  the  surface,  it  houses  the  nervous  centres  ftrom 
their  torpor,  and  thus  indirectly  excites  the  circulatoiy  and  respira- 
tory, fanetions;  by  heating  the  blood  passing  through  the  vessels  of 
the  skin,  it  renders  thatfluid-morestimulating  to  the  great  Interior, 
organs,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain,  into  which  it  is  conveyed ; 
and,  while  thus  acting  as  a  powerful  general  stimulant,  it  is  no  less 
powerfully  revulsive,  irritating  the  whole  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries 
to  an  active  expansion,  and  drawing  into  them  the  blood  befeire  ao- 
'cumulated  in  the  central  viscera  and  greit  Venous  trunks.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient  agents,  in  such  cases,  in  bringing  about  reaction. 
Typhus  fever,  pernicious  miasmatic  fever,  smallpox,  scarlatina,  and 
epidemic  erysipelas  are  among  the  diseases,  in'  the  initial  or  eold 
fitage  of  which,  the  hot  bath  not  unfrequently  proves  highly  tlseful 
on  the  principles  here  stated.  It  has,  too,  the  great  advantage  over  - 
internal  stimulants^  that  it  can  be- at  once  withdrawn  when  needed 
no  longer,  and  does  Hot  add,  by  a  prolonged  influence,  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  freaotion  when  this  is  brought  about.^ 

In  the  sudden  prostraiiim'  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  advanced 
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stages  qf  loid  fevers^  in  prolonged  asphyxia^  iu  the  collapse  of  (Jiolera^ 
luematemesis^  and  melaena^  similar  indications  are  afforded  by  the 
,QoId  surface,  the  prostrated  vital  functions,  and  the  interior  oon- 
r  geation.  '  J        ' 

In  the.  retrocession  of  cutaneous  eruptions^  the  hot  bath  is  often  use — 
fat.    In  ^ome  instances,  the  apparent  retrocession  is  nothing  mor^s^ 
than  a  sttdden  general  prostration,  in  which  the  actions  of  the  sur^^ 
face  fail  with  those  of  the  whole  system,  and  which  differs  iir^ 
nothing  from  the  sinking  spells  of  low  fevers  noticed  in  t^e  laa% 
paragraph;  but,  in  most  cases,  it  is  owing  to,  or  connected  with  the 
occurrence  of  severe  intejnal  irritation,  which  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  recall  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  surface.    Not  unfrequently,  a 
similar  condition  existing  previously  to  th^  eruption,  retards  its 
appearance,  and  sometimes  it  may  even  keep  back  the  cutaneQos 
affection  altogether,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  patient. .» Under 
these  circumstances,  the  hot  bath  proves  serviceable,  by  powerful!/^ 
exciting  the  skin,  and  making  this  the  seat  of  afflux  for  the  irrita— 
tivcr  tendencies.     The  erujDtion  again  appears,  or  comes  forth  if  noi 
previously  existing,  and  the  symptoms  of  internal  disorder 
almpst  Instantaneously. 

Painful  interna}  spasms  are  generally  more  beneficially  treate(3- 
by  the  relaxing  warm  bath  than  by  the  stimulant  hot  bath;  br 
sometimes  they  are  so  severe,  and  attended,  with  so  much  genera 
prostration,  that  the  former  remedy  i^  quite  inefficient,  and  it  b^ — 
comes  desirable  to  have  recourse  to  the  greater  energy  of  the  latter- — ■ 
Violent  attacks  of  nervous  gout  in  the  stomach  and  Jx>tV€ls,  of  colic^:^ 
and  of  spasm  of  the  diaphragm^  are  examples  of  this  kind.    Tb^^ 
remedy  acts  by  its  powerful  revulsive  impression  on  the  geoerat- 
surface. 

Internal  inflammation  is  usually  not  a  proper  subject  for  tbe  in-' 
fluejice  of  the  hot  bath,  which  too  much  excites  the  circulation,  an<L 
sends  the  blood  too  forcibly  into  the  parts  affected;  but,  in  certain-^ 
oases,  the  inflammation  is  so  violent  and  extensive  as-to  concentrate^ 
the  blood  and  the  nervous  energy  of  the  system  in  its  own  seatj-witk^- 
the  effect  of  prostrating  the  general  functions,  and  inducing  greaC:^ 
apparent  debility,  for  which,  indeed,  the  condition  has  sometime^ 
been  fatally  mistaken.    The  cold  and  pale  surfiice,  and  feeble  pulso 
seem  to  gall  for  active  stimulation;  while,  in  fact,  prompt  andfre^ 
bleeding  is  indicated,  and  is  sometimes  the  only  remedy  which  vil^ 
save  the  patient.     Generally,  under  these  circumstances,  if  a  vein  i^ 
opened,  the  blood  will  flow,  slo\yly  and  scantily  at  first,  but  with  a 
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jadually  increasitig  current;  and,  so  /ar  from  still  further  failing, 
he  pulse  will  rise,  and  become  fuller  and  stronger  as  the  operatioA 
proceeds.  7bis,  howeyer,  is  not  always  the  case;  and  it  is  found 
mpKysfiil^le  to  continue  the  bleeding  without  endangering  fatal  pros- 
ration.  In  flueh  a  case,  the  hot  bafii  is  an  admirable  remedy.  By 
tB  powerful  revulsive  action  it  calk  the  blood  from  the  interior  to 
the  surface,  stimulatibg  the  heart  at  the  same  tiAie;  and|..though  of 
itself  it  would  be  altogether  inadequate  to  the  cure,  and,  if  con- 
tinued, might  act  injuriously  upon  thei  inflamed  organ  by  sending 
the  blood  into  it  too  vigorously,  yet  it.  prepares  the  system  for  the 
one  of  the  lancet,  and  thus  opens  the  way  for  a  cure  which  might 
ftoi  otherwise  be  possible.  It  should  of  course  be  withdrawn  the 
Bioment  that  it  has  answered  its  purpose.  In  cases  of  this  kind, 
the*  warm  bath,  though  useful  in  ordinary  internal  inilanlmations, 
vroTild  be  quite  inert;  and  might  even  be  injurious  by  its  sevdative 
ictioQ  on  the  surface  and^  the  heart.  Extensive  inflamn>atton  of 
the  peritoneum,  dysentery  of  extraordinary  intensity,  and  violent 
pneumonia  in  the  congestive  stage,  and  occupying  both  lungs,  som^*^ 
times  present  the  condition  referred  to.  '         '       x 

Obstinate  chronic  enteritis,  with  little  or  no  excitement  oP  the 
circulation,  and  an  habitually  dry,  palish,  and  cool  skin,  may  alsp 
ho  ''advantageously  treated  with  the  hot  bath,  repeated  every  day, 
•specially  if  made  somewhat  more  permanently  irritant  to  the  Akin 
py  the  addition  of.  common  salt ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply 
*^  inflammation  of  other  abdominal  viscera,  presenting  the  sdme 
^^Oditions.  In  the  first  mentioned  affection,  I  have  found  the  hot 
"^t  bath  one  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies. 

It  was  stfi^ted  above  that  the  hot  bath  is  indicated  in  some  obsti- 

"^te  long  continued  affections,  in  which  it  appears   to*act  by 

"**^kiDg  up  morbid  associations.    Possibly  it  may  operate  by  a 

P^etrating  stimulation  of  all  the  tissues,  which  are  thus  roused 

*^t  of  their  habit  of  morbid  action  into  an  over-excitement,  from 

'^•rich  they  may  afterwards  subside  into  health.    In  some  such 

P^hod  as  this,  it  sometimes  proves  beneficial  in  cases  of  chronic 

^^^^^nmaiism  and  gout,  occupying  at  the  same  time  various  parts  of 

^^  system,  distorting  the  joints,  contracting  the  tendons,  and  nof 

^**^frequently,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  paralyzing  the  muscles. 

^  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  diaphoretic  action  of  the 

^h  may  add  to  its  efficiency.    The  bathing  at  hot  springs  has 

l^ved  peculiarly  useful  in  these  diseases. 

Perhaps  in  the  same  category  may  be  placed  certain  chronic  and 


k*. 
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indolent  affections  of  the  shin^  hi  wl^ich  the  tissue  reqiUreB  to  be  roamed 
alike  out  of  its  torpor,  and  out  of  its  morbid  babit  of  aeting.    Caa-<^ 
lion  is  necessary  not  to  user  the  bath  at  too  earlj  a  stage;  and  \i^  as 
oftefi  happens  with,  stimulating  applications  made-  prematurely,  it 
sfiould  be  found  to  exeite  iiiflamsiation  or  high  irritaticm,  it  should 
be  immediately  suspended.    It  should  also  be  acoompaniod  witb 
alterative  ^measures,  to  change  the  constitutional  ooodition,  while 
the  attempt  is  made  to  relieve  the  local  disease. 

Paralytic  /xises  of  hng  standing^  in  which  t^e  original  cause,  if 
affecting  the  nervous^ centres,  has  quite  ceased  to  operate,  and  the 
disease  is  sustained  by  a  morbid  indolence  of  the  tissues  concerned, 
whether  nervous  or  muscular,  some  -  good  may  be  hoped  for  fn>m 
^he  hot  bathj  in  connexion  with  other  measures. 

The.  contraindicatums  to  the.  use  of  the  hot  bath  are  a  plethorie 
atate  of  system,  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  active  hemor- 
rhagic tendencies,  general  vascular  irritation  with  active  congestion, 
aneurisms  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  acute  inflaminatioa  with 
rUrell  developed  fevef,  the  febrile  state  generally  with  a  hot  sluH} 
^nd  a  peculiarly  irritable  state  of  the  nervous  system. 

Local  Hoi  Bathing.    Hot  water  may  be  employed  locally  by  Kft^ 
tsupium^  coxseluvium,  pediluvium^  maniluviimij  fomeniatimj  or  eator 
plasm.    For  an  account  of  these  methods  of  application,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  page  71.    They  act  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
general  hot  bath,,  but  are  miich  less  powerful,  and,  with  the  ^xccp — ' 
tioh  of  the  semicupium  or  halfbathy  which  is  usually  employed  as  ^^ 
milder  substitute  for  the  general  bath,  and  in  cases,  wher^  determi 
nation  to  the  head  or  trunk  is  feared,  are  used  less  for  gene: 
stimulation,  than  for  their  excitant  effect  on  some  one  part  or  organ  :^ 
of  the  tody,  or  for  their  revulsive  influence. 

Thus,  the  hot  hip-bath  is  used  to  stimulate  the  uterus  in  amaoor-  ^ 
rhoea;  and  the  hot  foot-bath  and  hand-bath  to  act  revulsively  from  tbe  ^ 
bead  or  interior  organs  towards  the  extremities,  whenever  the  latter  ^ 
are  cold,  and  evidences  exist  in  the  former  of  active  coDgeatioii  ^ 
without  fever,  and  especially  when  gout  or  rheumatism  has  retro-  ^ 
ceded  from  the  extremities,  and  it  is  desirable  to  restore  it  to 
original  seat.  Hot  fomentations  or  ?iat  cataplasms^  are '  employed 
relieve  by  revulsion  either  inflammation,  spasm,  or  other  irritalio^^ 
of  interior  organs  over  which  they  may  be  applied,  or  to  stimul 
the  part  to  increased  action,  as  when  it  is  desirable- to  basteb  ^ 
languid  external  inflammation  onward  to  suppuration,  and  throag'l 
this  to  a  more  speedy  cure; 
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.  Another  form  of  local  applicntion  is  the  hoi  dofUhe^  or  stream  of 
water  fHlliog  from  a  height,  or  directed  with  £ome  force  upon  the 
part.  This  unites  the  effects  of  shock  and  pressure  to  th^  stimu-  i 
lant  action  of  the  heat,  and  proves  sometimes  more  efficient  than 
the  simple  application  of  hot  waler,  in  chronic  rheumatic  and 
gouty  swellings,  obstinate  local  palsies,  and  indolent  tumefactions 
and  indurations  of  inflammatory  origin. 

ffoi  Vapour  Baih.  In  some  countries  there  are  pnblie  vapour 
baths,  i^  which  numbers  may  be  collected  in  the  same  chamber; 
and  this  is  occasionally  so  arranged,  with  seats  rising  one  above 
another,  that  persons  maybe  exposed  to  various  iemperatures;  tbe 
heat  of  the  apartment  increasing  from  below  upward,  because  it  is 
the  tendency  of  the  vapour  to  ascend.  Thus,  upon  the  level  of  the 
floor  the  heat  may  be  only  110^  Fahr.,  while  in  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  chamber  it  may  be  as  high  as  160^  or  180^.  Of  course,  the 
patient  inhales  the  hot  moistened  air,  as  well  as  f^els  its  effects  upon 
tke  surface.  The  vapour  may  be  introduced  into  the  chamber  firom 
"vithout,  or  by  throwing  water,  within,  upon  stones  heated  to  red- 
ness by  a  furnace  beneath.  But,  in  this  country,  it  is  only  tbe  soil* 
Ufj  vapour  bath  which  is  employed.  For  the  various  modes  of 
preparing  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  part  of  this  work 
j^9^  T3)-  It  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  patient  can,  at  his 
pleasure,  either  breathe  the  moistened  air  of  the  bath,  or  the  cold 
Jcternal  air.  The  heating  effect  of  the  former  is  greater;  but  its 
^"vulsive  influence  is  less;  and,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  suppress  * 
^^  pulmonary  exhalation,  it  may  sometimes  act  injuriously  when 
>^  latter  would  be  quite  safe. 

3n  consequence  of  the  less  conducting  power  of  vapour  than  of 
^^ter,  the  former  can  be  borne  at  a  much  higher  temperature  tlian 
^e  latter ;  while,  for  a  corresponding  reason,  the  vapour  hath  may 
^-  iatolerable  at  a  temperature  at  which  dry  air  could  be  borne 
''ithout  inconvenience,  the  latter  being  a  slower  conductor.  Ao- 
^i^ling  to  Dr.  Forbes,  the  heating  effect  of  the  hot  baih  at  from 
*S*  io  106°,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  vapour  bath,  when  the  air  is 
^*^athed,  at  from  110°  to  130°,  and  when  it  is  not  breathed,  at  frojm 
•20«>  to  160°  {Oyc.  of  Pmct.  Med^  Am.  Ed.  i.  255);  and  these  are 
*^  temperatures  within  which  the  methods  respectively  may  be 
^**iployed ;  though,  in  all,  the  heat  may  be  raised  with  impunity 
^tigiderably  above  the  highest  point  mentioned.  The  effects  of 
^ue  vapour  bath,  and  of  the  hot  bath,  are  essentially  the  same  in 
VOL.  I. — 32 
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reference  to  ptimulation  and  revulsion ;  but  the  former  is  attended 
with  much  more  copious  perspiration  during  its  continuance  than 
the  latter;  the  contact  of  water  with  the  surface  having  great  effect 
in  preventing  extravasation  from  the  blood.     Another  difference 
is  that  the  relaxing  or  sedative  effect  of  the  vapour  is  less  than 
that  of  the  water ;  and  that  consequently  the  stimulation  of  the 
former,  though  more  slowly  induced,  is  longer]  suistained,  and  is 
accompanied  with  a  less  degree  of  soothing  inSuence.    The  vapoor 
bath  may.  be .  used  for  the  same  p.urposes  as  the  hot  bath,  bat  k, 
upon  the  whole,  less  efficient  and  less  agreeable.    In  its  extempo- 
raneous form,  it  may  be  jemployed  when  circumstances  may  render 
it  impossible,  or  extremely  inconvenient  to  prepare  and  apply  ttie 
bath  of  heated  water.    It  is  also  preferable,  in  somer  instances,  wben 
the  indication  is  to  produce  profuse  perspiration'  with  a  stimulant 
effect,  as  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism. 

Local  vapour  baths  may  be  applied  by  exposing  any  part  of  the 
body  to  the  steam  escaping  from  boiling  water,  which  may  be 
teadily  confined  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  woollen  or  otheK" 
clothSh    But  they  are  employed  more  for  the  relief  afforded  to  in  — 
flammatory,  and  other  painful  affections,  by  the  cppious.  perapi 
ration  they  induce  in  the  part,  than  as  stimulant  agents. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  hot  vapour  douche^  which  consists  i 
a  jet  of  heated  vapour  directed  on  some  part  of  the  surface.  I 
differs  from  the  simple  application  of  steam  only  in  exposing  tl 
part  to  successive  portions  of  vapour,  instead  of  continuously 
the  same;  and  the  effect  would  consequently  be  somewhat  greater"^ 
It  may  be  applied  by  causing  steam  to  pass  through  a  pipe  from 
.vessel  of  boiling  water;  or,  in  relation  to  the  meatus  auditoriuso 
the  ear,  by  holding  the  orifice  of  the  meatus  over  the  small  end  ol 
a  funnel,  the  larger  end  of  which  is  placed  over  a  vessel  of  vater^ 
bbiling  hot.  In  the  latter  case,  the  remedy  may  be  used,  as  astirau-— 
lant  to  the  ear,  in  cases  of  defective  hearing  from  deficiency  o^ 
nervous  power. 

Finally,  heated  vapour  may  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  lang^* 
by  inhalation,  and  thus  made  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  bronchia  - 
tubes  when  enfeebled,  and  disposed  to  the  excessive  production  c^^ 
mucus  in  consequence  of  this  relaxed  state;  but  the  measure  woui«3 
require  to  be  conducted  with  much  caution.  At  a  lower  tempersi  - 
ture,  so  as  to  produce,  not  the  stimulant  effects  of  heat,  but  i^^ 
soothing  and  emollient  effects  of  mere  moisture,  it  may  ul\en  L^    j 
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led  vitb  benefit.  But  this  action  of  the  remedy  belongs  to  an- 
;her  section.  For  the  modes  of.  applying  vapour  by  inhalation, 
fepage  78. 

ffc4  Water  as  Drinh,  Hot  water  has  the  same  stimulant  eflFect, 
\^n  taken  internally,  as  when  applied  to  the  surface ;  but  is  almost 
dvef  used  except  as  ^  vehicle  for  other  substances,  the  action  of 
hich  it  often  Very  much  promotes.  But,  even  in  this  mode  of 
Iministratiod,  it  is  much  less  used  with  a  view  to  its  stimulant 
CtioH,  than  as  a  diaphoretic/  In  cases  of  great  prostration,  it  may 
ometimes  be  advisable  to  exhibit  the  stimulant  drinks  employed, 
leated  rather  than  cool,  as  their  effects  are  thus  both  hastened  and 
iajgraented. 


ELSCXBICrET  AS  A.  STIKULAHX. 

-In  treating  upon  electricity  as  a  medical  agent,  T  shall  take  it  for 
ranted  that  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  its  chemical  and 
hjsieal  prcyperties,- and  with  the  prevalent  opinions  of  its  nature, 
tt  tiis  place  it  is  to  be  considered  only  in  relation  to  its  physiolo- 
Koid  and 'therapeutical  effects,  and  to  the  methods  of  employing  it 
*  *  remedy.  As  these  effects  are  materially  modified  by  the  modes 
*^  "which  il  is  developed  or  excited,  and  applied,  the  latter  division 
^  the  subject  must  be  first  treated  of,  in  order  that  what  may  be 
^id  on  the  former  may  be  understood. 

1  wish  here  to  express  my  indebtedness  for  much  which  follows 
^  the  excellent  work  of  if.  Duekenne  dt  Boulogne^  who,  by  his  tho- 
^High  and  laborious  experimental  investigation  of  electridty  in  its 
^%dical  relations,  the  sagacity  with  which  he  has  traced  the  various 
^tlatfications  of  its  influence,  and  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance 
^^th  which  he  has  applied  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to  success- 
^1  therapeutic  results,  has  given  a  precision  4o  the  subject  which 
'  l^efore  much  wanted,  and  has  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
^  remedy. 

1.  Modes  of  Development  or  Excitation. 

IPor  medical  purposes  electricity  is  developed  or  excited  in  four 
^Uicwhat  distinct  methods;  1.  hy  frictiarij  in  th^  form  of  common 
^■^ricity;  2.  hy  contact  and  chemical  reaction,  in  the  form  of  galvan- 
^^;  8.  by  mngmiic  induction,  in  the  form  of  electro- magnetism; 
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and  4.  by  a  ocmbination  of  magnetic  and  galvanic  induction^  aB  by  the 
volta-eleQtric  apparatus. 

a.  Excitaticn  by  Friction. 

General  Observations.    Electrioity  excited  by  friction  is  usually 
denominated  static,  conveying  the  idea  that  it  is  stationary  or  not 
in  action,  while. in  the  form  of  galvanism  it  is  said  to  be  dynamic^ 
as  being  essentially  in  movement,  and  exercising  power.    Though 
this  distinction  is  not  very  precise,  it  may  serve  at  least  the  purposes 
of  nomenclature.    A  very  great  difference  exists  between  the  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  these  two  forms  of  electricity;  the  static  hav- 
ing in  a  high  degree  the  properties  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and, 
when  brought  into  movement,  exercising  great  mechanical  power, 
the  dynamic  exhibiting  its  energy  more  in  developing  heat  and  pro- 
ducing chemical  change.    It  is  supposed  th^t  this  difference  de- 
pends, not  on  any  essential  diversity  of  charietcter,  but  on  the  diP 
ferent  states  of  the  electricity  developed  in  the  two  methods;  thar     -t 
excited  by  friction  having  little  quantity,  but  great.tension  or  in-   -^' 
tensity,  by  which  it  is  able  to  overcome  resistance,  while  that  set  i 
movement  by  contact  and  chemical  reaction  has  feeble  tension,  bur 
lar^  quantity.    These  terms,  however,  are  rather  conventional,  io 
tended  to  represent  certain  qualities  in  convenient  language,  th 
absolutely  expressive  of  the  fact;  for  it  is  by  no  means  universal! 
admitted  that  electricity  is  a  distinct  substance,  to  which  the 
quantity  is  at  all  applicable,  unless  as  a  figure  of  speech. 
*   Means  cf  Excitation.    Static  electricity  is  developed  by  means  ot 
friction  between  two  substances,  and  this  is  usually  effected  by  a 
apparatus  called  the  electrical  machine,  constructed  in  different  me-^ 
thodd^  for  an  account  of  which  I  must  refer  to  works  on  chemi 
or  natural  philosophy.    To  every  machine  is  attached  an  insuli 
conducting  body  called  the  prime  conductor',  which  receives  upon 
its  surface  the  electricity  as  it  is  excited,  and  retains  it  for  a  con-- 
aiderable  time,  in  consequence  of  the  non-conducting  property  o^  ^ 
the  dry  air  around  it.    Thus  developed,  the  electricity  acquires 
degree  of  tension,  proportionate  to  the  power  and  working  of  th 
apparatus,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  break  its  way  through  the 
sisting  air  to  neighbouring  bodies,  producing.a  stream  of  light  i 
its  passage,  and  a  very  perceptible  sound.     When  the  tension  » - 
very  great,  the  spark,  as  this  flash  is  called,  may  be  many  inch^^ 
long;  when  very  slight  it  may  be  even  less  than  an  inch.    In  ord^^ 
that  the  electricity  may  escape  in  this  way,  the  body  approaching     ^  ^ 
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;h0  conductor  must  be  rounded  or  flat ;  as,  if  pointed,  it  recetves 
•he  electricity  quietly^,  and  i^lmost  insensibly,  from  the  conductor. 

Silent  Cbnduction.  If  any  part  of  the  body  be  brought  into  con- 
act  with  the  prime  conductor,  the  electricity  passes  silently  into 
ind  tiirongh  him,  or  along  his  sur&ce,  into  the  earth,  in  search  of 
^  equilibrium  to  which  it  always  tends. 

SpaYks.  If,  instead  of  comiug  into  absolute  contact  with  the  eX'' 
^HcnI  prime  conductdr,  a  part  of  the  body  be  made  to  approach  it 
j^Hnin  a  certain  distance,  greater  or  less  according  to  the  degree  of 
electric  tension,  the  fluid  passes  to  the  body  .by  sparks,  which  pro- 
InoB  a  decided  sensation  as  they  are  received.  By  means  of  rods 
:>T  ichains  of  metal,  or  other  conducting  substance,  in  contact  at  one 
sti^  with  the  prime  conductor,  and  having  a  rounded  knob  at  the 
vtber,  the  electricity  may  be  conveyed '  to  any  coi^venient  distance 
Vom  the  machine,  and  applied  by  sparks  to  any  part  of  the  body. 
Hiisse  communicating  instruments  are  called  directors,  and  must 
le  insulated  from  the  hand  of  the  operator  by  some  non-conducting 
Qbstance,  such-  as  glass,  which  may  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a 
aittdle. 

JSUdTical  Bath.  Another  method  of  applying  static  electricity 
B.by  placing  the  patient  upon  a  stool,  insulated  by  glass  legs,  and 
h^n  connecting  him  with  the  prime  conductor.  His  body  thus 
ilikres  the  electricity  with  the  conductor,  and  acquires  precisely  the 
sanne  relations  towards  the  machine  and  other  surrounding  objects. 
I^  Aiis  way  it  may  become  saturated  with  the  fluid,  which  escapes  . 
"^ry  slowly  and  silently  from  the  hairs,  finger  and  toe  nails,  and 
^^  8ur&ce  of  the  body  generally ;  the  hairs  rising  up  and  standing 
*1^rt  under  its  repellent  force.  Sparks  may  now  be  drawn  from 
^^  part  of  the  body  by  the  approach  of  a  blunt  conducting  sub- 
'^ce;  and,  by  keeping  the  machine  constantly  in  action,  this  con* 
H>tioii  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  By  communicating  with  the 
J^^iatively  excite^  electric,  instead  of  the  positive  prime  conductor, 
'^  18  obvious  that  the  body  may  itself  become  negatively  excited; 
'^^^  by  varying  the  connexion,  the  peculiar  effects  of  either  of  these 
■JJ**©  modes  of  the  electric  influence  may  be  separately  t)btained. 
''^s  method  of  applying  electricity  is  denominated  the  electric 

*  Electric  AfMta.  This  is  a  current  of  electricity  directed  to  any 
t^^rt  of  the  body,  through  the  air,  by  means  of  a  pointed  insulated 
director,  connected  at  one  end  with  the  excited  prime  conductor 
^y  a  chain,  and,  at  the  other  and  pointed  extremity,  held  near,  but   . 
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not  in  contact  with  the  portion  of  surface  to  be  acted  on.  •'The 
electricity  silently  and  invisibly  issues  from  the  point,  and,  expand- 
ing cone-likiB  as  it  passes  through  the  air,  spreads  itself  out  broadly 
upon  the  surface.  Exactly  the  reverse  takes  place,  when  a  similar 
point  is  held  near  the  body,  itself  in  a  statQ  of  electric  excitation 
upon  an  insulated  stool:  Little  if  any  sensation  is  in  either  cm 
experienced.  *    ' 

Leyden  Jar  and  Electric  Battery,  By  these  instruments  the  great- 
est force  of  the  electricity  of  friction  is  obtained.  The  jar  i«  a 
broad-mouthed  glass  bottle,  coated  within  and  without  by  tin-foil, 
excepting  the  upper  part  of  both  surfaces,  where  it  is  h&re.  With 
the  inner  coating  is  in  contact  a  chain,  connected  with  a  metallic 
rod,  which  passes  upward  through  a  cork,  or  other  material  closing 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  ends  in  a  round  metallic  ball  at  top. 
When  this  ball  is^  put  in  communication  with  the  exerted  prime 
conductor  of  the  machine,  the  inner  coating  becomes  positivdj 
charged,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  laws  of  electric  in- 
duction, the  outer  coating  passes  into  the  negative  or  opposite 
state.  If  now  a  conducting  substance  be  connected  with  the 
inner  coat  by  means  of  the  knob,  and  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  outer,  the  equilibrium  is  instantly  restored,  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  mpvement  is  exerted  upon  the  connectrng  material. 
If  this  be  the  body,  a  shock  is  felt,  proportionate  in  degree  to  the 
extent  of  the  coated  surfaces,  and  the  amount  of  the  charge.  It 
may  bo  so  slight  as  to  occasion  little  inconvenience,' or  so  power- 
ful as  to  destroy  life  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  which,  indeed,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  an  analogoos 
electric  arrangement  in  the  atmosphere,  or  between  that  and  the 
earth.  But  to  obtain  a  shock  of  such  extreme  violence,  it  woaM 
be  necessary  to  make  the  bottle  of  an  unwieldy  magnitude;  and 
the  same  end  is  attained  by  connecting  together  a  number  4 
bottles  by  their  inner  and  outer  surfaces  respectively,  so  that  the 
whole  may  be  discharged  at  once.  Such  an  arrangement  is  called 
thl9  electric  battery,  and  affords  an  instrument  of  immense  power. 

Th6  current  of  electric  force  may,  with  either  the  jar  or  batteryi 
be  made  to  penetrate  through  the  skin,  and  enter  deeply  into  the 
body;  and,  by  means  of  directors  connected  with  the  oppo«te 
excited  surfaces,  may  be  conveyed  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the 
other,  or  through  it  from  side  to  side,  or  from  one  part  to  another 
of  a  limb,  or  through  very  limited  portions  of  the  body,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  operator.    The  directors  must  of  course  have  ito- 
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ated  handles,  and  their  knobbed  free  extremities  must  be  applied 
it  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  part  through  which  the  current 
k  to  pass.  If  the  object  be  to  direct  the  electricity  inta  a  single  . 
noscle,  both  extremities,  as  directed  by  M.  Duchenne,  should  be 
applied  immediately  over  th^  muscle,  with  the  space  of  an  inch  or 
nore  between  them. 

A  repetition  of  graduated  effects  may  be  obtained  through  the  jar, 
>y  placing  its  ball  in  communication  with  the  excited  prime  conduc- 
r>r,  and  its  external  surface,  in  any  convenient  method,  with  one  of 
jane's  electrometers,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  ball  of  the  electro- 
neter  shall  not  be  in  absolute  contact  with  it,  but  within  striking 
listance  of  the  electrical  spark.  By  means  of  chains,  insulated  di* 
'ectors  may  be  connected  with  the  prime  conductor  and  the  electro- 
neter,  and  their  knobs  applied  at  the  required  points  of  the  surface. 
B7-hen  the  machine  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  jar  becomes  charged,  at 
he  moment  of  connexion  through  the  body,  the  electrical  current 
masses  between  the  knob  of  the  electrometer  and  the  outer  coating 
»f  the  jar,  to  establish  the  equilibrium.  If  the  intervening  space 
8  large,  the  shock  will  be  necessarily  severe,  for  great  tension  will 
;»  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air ;  if  very  small, 
.he  shock  may  be  slight ;  so  that  its  severity  may  be  regulated  by 
"^ulating  this  interval,  and  at  the  same  time  attending  to  the  work- 
fig  of  the  machine.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  jar  should  be 
*ully  discharged.Jjcfore  commencing  operations;  and  then  the  ban- 
ile  of  the  machine  should  be  turned  more  or  less  frequently,  and 
Dore  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  eflfect  required. 

•  b.  Excitation  by  Contact  and  Chemical  Action. 

Oalvanisnij  or  the  dynamic  form  of  electricity^  is  excited  by  the 
intact  of  two  metals,  or  other  conducting  bodies,  with  the  pre- 
i^ce  of  a  fluid  capable  of  chemical  action  on  one  only  of  the  two, 
}T  on  one  more  than  on  the  other.  A  change  of  electrical  condition 
akes  place  in  the  one  most  easily  affected  chemically;  the  other  aa- 
ames  an  opposite  condition;  and,  at  the  moment  of  communication 
letween  them,  whether  by  the  absolute  contact  of  the  two,  or  by 
neans  of  another  metal,  an  attempt  to  restore  the  equilibrium  takes 
ilace,  with  the  effect  of  developing  electrical  phenomena.  The  ap- 
Neirent  current  of  force  is  from  the  metal  chemically  affected,  through 
he  liquid,  to  the  one  not  affected,  and  then  through  the  connecting 
naterial  to  the  point  of  origin.  But  as  the  cause  is  constantly  ope- 
ating,  the  electrical  condition  is  constantly  disturbed,  and  no  equi- 
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librium  is  in  fact  established,  bat  a  conqtat^t  circle  of  action  maiii'^ 
tained  uDtil  the  exciting  i^ency  is  exhausted.  Anything  susoepU- 
ble  of  change  by  electrical  inflaence,  if  placed  in  the  circuit,  will 
feel  the  effects  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  its  sasceptibility,  und 
the  force  develorped.  From  a  simple  circle,  as  above  described^  bufe 
slight  effect  is  obtained ;  yet  enough  to  be  very  eenaible. 

To  increase  the  effect,  these  simple  circles  or  elements  m^st  be 
multiplied,  so  as  to  form  what  are  called  galvanic  batteriea,  or  vol- 
taic  piles;  and  the  power  developed  is  in  proportion  to  the  numbe? 
of  the  elements  employed.    Numerous  methods  of  attainrng  tbii 
end  have  been  devised,  which  it  is  not  my  object  to  describe.   One 
thing  is  common  to  all  of  them;  namely,  that  the  associated  metab^ 
or  other  conductors,  in  each  pair,  and  the  several  pairs  themselves 
always  bear  the  same  relation  to  one  another ;  and  the  suocessive 
pairs  must  be  connected  by  a  conducting  medium.     The  extremes 
of  the  arrangement  are  consequently  of  opposite  character;  and, 
when  they  are  made  to  communicate,  the  accumulated  force  of  the 
whole  battery  is  exerted  in  the  line  of  communication.    These  ex- 
tremes are  usually  denominated  poles,  the  one  at  which  the  metal 
most  acted  on  is  placed  being  the  negative,  and  the  other,  towards 
which  the  current  of  force  is  directed,  the  positive. 

Zinc  and  either  copper  or  silver  are  the  metals  usually  chosen, 
ahd  a, diluted  acid,  especially  the  sulphuric  or  nitric,  the  excitant 
and  conducting  liquid ;  but  other  metals  and  other  liqui^ls,  and 
even  non-metallic  substances  may  be  substituted,  and  various  other 
arrangements  have  been  shown  to  have  a  similar  agency ;  chemical 
action,  however,  being  common  to  all. 

As  before  stated,  the  tension  of  galvanic  electricity  is  very  slight, 
and  con&equently  but  slight  sparks  are  afforded  by  approaching 
the  poles,  and  relatively  slight  sensation  produced;  but  the  influ- 
ences dependent  on  quantity  are  strong,  such  as  chemical  decora- 
position,  the  development  of  caloric,  and,  in  the  animal  system,  the 
production  of  organic  change. 

Aj>plicatwn,  The  simplest  galvanic  arrangement  may  be  applied 
with  great  facility.  A  small  circular  or  oval  plate  of  zinc,  and  a 
silver  coin  an  inch  in  diameter,  placed  in  the  mouth  above  ami 
below  the  tongue;  and  then  allowed  to  touch,  afford  evidence  of 
their  action  to  the  sense  of  taste;  and  a  similar  pair,  soldered  toge- 
ther, may  be  used  for  very  gentle  stimulation  to  these  parts;  the 
saljva  acting  as  the  exciting  liquid. 

Another  simple  arrangement  is  to  place  upon  two  separate  parts 
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I  bocly,  between  whioh  it  is  desired  to  establish  a  galvanic 
it^  two  thin  oval  or  circular  plates  of  zinc  and  silver,  an  inch 
3  in  diaineter,  one  on  oae  of  the  parts,  and  the  other  on  the 
iand  to  connect  the  two  by  means  of  a  delicate  wire  attached 
eje,  upon  the  outer  surface  of  each  plate.  The  skin  beneath 
1  be  moist^  so  as  to  allow  the  galvanic  inQuenoe  to  penetrate 
a[fa  the  cuticle,  which  is  a  bad  conductor;  and  for  this  purpose 
)r  of  any  wet  conducting  substance  may  intervene  between 
ates  and  the  skin.  Even  distant  parts  of  the  body  may  be 
Cted  in  this  way. 

Ivanic  CKavis.  A  series  of  small  hexagonal  plates,  composed 
>f  a  zinc  and  a  silver  plate  soldered  together  by  one  of  their 
»8,  and  connected  by  wires  so  as  to  move  freely,  forms  a  sor^ 
ain,  which  may  be  worn  next  the  body,  and  becomes  active 
gh  the  perspiration.  The  chain  of  Pulverinacher,  made  of 
es  of  minute  coils  of  wire  around  cylinders  of  wood,' and  con- 
1  together  oy  wire,  acts  with  considerable  energy.  •  The 
«r  of  elements  may  extend  to  several  hundreds.  Excited  by 
steeped  in  an  acid  liquor,  it  conUnuea  to  act  for  several 
i,  and  may  be  usefully  employed  in  the  treatment  of  superficial 
ions.  The  advantage  of  these  and  other  arrangements  with 
elements  is,ithat  the  peculiar  galvanic  stimulation  maybe 
3ed  with  less  of  the  heating  efTect,  which  is  proportionate,  in 
degree,  to  the  size  of  the  metallic  plates,  while  the  former 
id  more  upon  their  number. 

Ueriea  or  piles  are  made  of  various  forms,  and.  of  variable 
)ers  of  pairs,  according  to  the  amount  of  effect  desired.  They 
ipplied  by  means  of  wires  connected  at  one  end  with  their 
lite  poles,  and  terminating  at  the  other  in  various  modes  for 
mience  of  use,  by  which  the  galvanic  influence  is  conveyed 
3  person  at  any  distance  from  the  battery.  These  conductors 
•be  isolated,  in  some  portion  of  their  course,  by  glass  tubes  or 
wise,  so  that  the  operator  himself  may  not  interrupt  the  cur- 
•Of  the  different  methods  of  termination  of  these  conductors 
will  be  said,  in  connexion  with  other  electric  arrangements 
considered  immediately.  I  may  mention  here  that  the  object 
optimes  effected  by  applying  the  agency  through  the  medium 
Iter.  Thus,  both  feet  may  be  placed  in  vessels  of  water  con- 
d  with  the  opposite  poles,  or  both  hands,  or  one  foot  and 
land;  and  thus  the  currents  varied  in  their  direction  through 
rer  the  body.    Indeed,  the  whole  body  may  be  immersed; 
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80  that,  when  the  bath  is  connected  with  one  pole,  and  the  body 
with  the  other,  the  electric  current  may  diflFuae  itself  through  the 
system,  in  its  attempts  to  escape  at  the  surface.  Disadvantages  of 
the  ordinary  batteries  used  for  chemical  puiq>oee9,  as  Cruik- 
shank's,  Wollaston's^  &c.,  are  the  disagreeable  odour  given  out  ia 
consequence  of  the  decompositiopa  which  take  place,  their  un* 
wieldy  size,  and  the  difficulty  of  suitably  regulating  their  -action. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  much  employed;  though  circumstances 
occasionally  arise  which  render  a  resort  to  them  advisable. 

c.  Excitation  hy  Magnetic  Induction, 

When  a  magnet  is  placed  within  a  coil  of  wire  isolated  by  bein^ 
covered  With  silk  thread,  the  latter  assumes  a  .polar  condition  th^^ 
reverse  of  that  of  the  magnet;  and,  if  the  magnetic  circqit  and  tha.** 
of  the  coil  be  closed  at  the  same  time,  a  current  takes  place  in  th^ss 
latter  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  former.  A  powerf«.  ^ 
horseshoe  magnet  is  thus  capable  of  inducing  an^lectric  movemen.  ^ 
in  a  coil  of  wire,  which  gives  rise  to  sensible  phenomena,  and  wit 
certain  arrangements  may  be  made  to  act  with  great  energj? 
When  the  body  is  connected  with  the  two  opposite  poles  by  an 
conducting  material,  a  slight  shock  is  felt  upon  the  closing  of  th. 
magnetic  circuit,  ailer  which  no  sensation  is  perceived,  and  n 
obvious  effect  produced,  until  the  circuit  is  broken,  when,anothe 
sensation  stronger  than  the  first  is  experienced,  by  the  instaia.* 
alteration  of  the  current  before  its  entrance  into  repose.  I 
by  any  contrivance,  this  interruption  of  the  circuit  be  naad 
rapidly,  the  quick  succession  of  the  shocks  becomes  painfu 
and  the  effect  may  be  increased  so  as  to  be  quite  insupportabl^^- 
Upon  this  principle  it  is  that  the  electro-magnetic  machine  i-^ 
composed. 

Electro-magnetic  or  Magneto-electric  Machine. 

Different  machines  of  this  kind  have  been  devised  by  differci*-^ 
persons.  Among  them*  probably  those  of  Clark,  Dujardin,  an» 
the  Messieurs  Breton  are  best  known.  The  current  is  broken  i  ** 
these  instruments  by  a  rotary  movement  given  to  the  armature  c^ 
eofl  wire,  by  which  it  is  alternately  brought  into  and  removed  froT*» 
apposition  with  the  magnet;  but  the  coil  of  insulated  wire,  call«^ 
the  intensity  coil,  is  in  some  of  them  placed  around  the  armature  i 
and  in  others  around  the  magnet.  This  difference  is  of  no  gre»f  / 
account,  as  the  armature  always  becomes  temporarily  a  magn^  r^ 
when  is  connexion  with  the  proper  magnet^  and  consequenti/    r 
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iduces  a  current  in  the  coil  around  it.  But  M.  Duchenne  con- 
ders  none  of  them  capable  of  effecting  all  the  objects  attainable 
y  a  perfect  machine  of  this  brder;  arid  has  endeavored,  by  com- 
ining  the  best  parts  of  those  in  use  with  improvements  of  his  own, 

0  make  an  instrument  approaching  nearer  to  his  conception  of 
nrhat  is  desirable  than  any  one  hitherto  invented.  As  this  instru- 
ment has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  introduced  into  this  country,* 

1  present  in  a  note  a  figure  of  it  copied  from  one  in  M.  Duchenne's 
treatise,  with  his  explanation  of  its  construction  and  principles.  I 
would  here  simply  state  that  his  chief  additions  are  a  graduator  of 
the  currents,  by  which  the  intensity  may  within  certain  limits  be* 
increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and  a  second  superimposed  coil 
*>f  insulated  wire,  much  finer  than  the  first,  by  which  the  intensity 
'*  greatly  increased,  and  which,  though  used  in  the  volta-electric 
Machines, has  not  previoudty  been  applied  t9  the  electro- magnetic* 


^^ectro-Maffnetie^  or  Magneto-fturadic  AppanUwM  (^Appareil  fnaffneto-faradigur) 
^^    Jhickenne  d$  Botdogne. 

i^  X^acheqne  glres  this  title  to  Ms  instmment,  in  acoordaneo  with  a  nomen- 
^■"^cd  which  he  has  adopted,  aAd  tued  thronghont  his  woric,  in  Telation  to  this 
m  of  induced  electiicitj; .  As  the  term  electrioitj  is  applied  \o  the  static  form, 
I  S^-lvanism  to  that  developed  bjr  oonfaot,  he  considers  that,  in  honour  of  the 
)ai  ohemiat  who  has  done  so  mnch  to  advance  this  branch  of  soiencOihe  is  janti- 
d  ix&  giv'ing  the  name  of  farradism  to  the  induced  form  of  dynamic  electricity, 
iA faradisation  to  its  application. 

^^  .  apparatas  consists  of  a  magnet ;  an  armatnre  pnt  in  motion  by  a  special 

AS<^^xiism ;  a  regulator  of  the  armature,  and  at  the  same  time  moderator  of  tlie 

i^tf^^ts  and  magnetic  tensor;  two  cylinders  formed  of  copper  wires  of  unequal 

i^M^i^ess ;  a  commutator ;  a  graduator  of  the  two  currents ;  and  a  regulator  of  the 

W^niiBsions.* 

V  The  magnet  consists  of  two  parallel  branches,  united  at  one  of  their  extre- 
**tte8  by  a  transverse  piece  of  soft  iron.     Each  of  these  branches,  cylindrical 
1^  shape,  3.5   centimetres  (1.38  inches)  in  diameter,  and  20  centimetres  (7.87 
"^hes)  long,  is  divided  into  three  laminae,  and  is  fastened  to  the  soft  iron  by  a 
'^w.    The  magnet  thus  formed  is  placed  horizontally  on  a  support  three  centi- 
litres (1.18  inch)  high,  and  fastene<l  by  a  strong  screw  to  the  base  of  the  appa- 
^Us.    At  its  anterior  extremity,  the  magnet  is  supported  by  a  bobbin  (so  named 
^^  the  small  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  with  raised  borders,  used  for  winding 
^'^•d  upon),  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

V  K'The  armature  (soft  iron  C),  which,  by  its  rotary  motion  produces  the  inter- 
'^^ions  of  the  magnetic  current,  is  12.5  centimetres  (4.9  inches)  long,  3  cen- 
^^Mres  (1.18  inch)  high,  and  1.5  centimetres  (.59  inch)  thick.    It  is  traverser! 


The  l^enmi.  MeAIIliiter,  No.  194  Chentnat  Street,  Philadelphia,  permit  me  to  fiaj  that  they  will 
^  ^«PP7  to  order  either  of  the  Iniitnimentfl  here  referred  to  fTom  Parte,  fhoald  anj  one  wliih  to  ob- 
^^It    I  prevame  that  It  coaXd  acarceljbe  made  f^om  the  description,  without  .an  accompanying 
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d.  Electric  Exctiation  by  Qalvano-magnetic  Inductum. 
If  witbih  a  coil  of  insul&ted  wire  a  piece  of  aoi^  iron  be  placed, 
aad  a  galvanic  current  be  passed  througb  the  ooil,  tbe  aoft  iron  be- 
in  tfae  middle  1)7  k  horizontal  axle,  liaviug  tX  Its  enda  a  point  of  yvrj  hard  atul, 
Teuflived  into  tvo  pieces  likewise  of  steel,  which  ore  BCKwed  into  two  npri^hti  of 
'copper.  These  nprights  are  fixed  flrml.T  to  a  morable  and  quadrilatara)  pliteof 
copper  (F),whiah  reiU  on  the  base  of  the  apparatus.    Between  UuMtvonprig&l>i 


and  .»t  their  upper  extremity  is  fitted  a  large  wheel  (^A),  the  shaft  of  which  t'*' 
Terses  On  one  aide  one  of  the  uprights,  in  which  it  ma;  perfonn  rotary  mo#eiliuit*i 
while  the  other  end,  terminating  in  a  point,  is  nicelved  into  a  piece  attached  totW 
second  upright.  The  handle  (M|  which  mov^a  tbe  large  wheel,  may  be  withdnn 
•t  will.  Tbe  disineter  of  the  largo  wheel  (A)  is  U  centimetres  [4.3  incheai;  '>> 
cirirumference  ia  divided  into  64  tenth,  which,  by  means  of  a  Vancansoo  rtiain,  fint 
into  motion  a  small  pivot  wheel,  armed  with  S  teeth,  and  flied  npon  the  aii>  ^ 
the  armature  (C),  ao  that,  with  ever;  turn  of  the  large  wheel,  this  armature  tniH 
8  times  upon  its  own  axis,  and  con.sequontly  produces  32  intermissionl  of  '^ 
induction  current.  As  it  is  possible  to  give  two  revolutions  every  kecond  to'lbe 
h-irge  wheel,  there  mny  bti  oljtuined,  of  course,  64  iulemiissrooa  in  the  sane  tints. 

"c.  Rf.gulator  of  tha  Armature.  The  movable  plate  F,  On  which  Fe«t  the  annalUt 
C  and  it?  motor  syiitum,  Is  approached  (o  or  withdrawn  fh>m  the  magnet  b;  meuii 
of  a  stTong  nithdr&wtng  screw  (N)  called  the  regulator  oflKe  armature.  Thlsscrri 
tuming  in  a  female  screw  flsed  to  the  apparatus, operates  on  the  base  pf  aueiiftto 
npriglite  attached  to  tlie  plnte  F,  which  it  draws  towards'  itself  or  repels. 

"That  the  armature  may  press  againat  the  magnet,  flie  screw  N  ia  turned,  sniW 
the  needle  shall  reach  the  middle  of  the  arc  of  a  elrcle  (O)  called  the  ImlieMf. 
When  the  armature  C,  placed  transverfiely,  is  approached  to  the  magnet,  anil  ■*  i* 
perAwt  contact  with  its  extremities,  the  instrument  ia  ready  for  aotioa. 

"d.  Induction  ISobbini  ( CillnJeri).  A  cylindgr  D.5  centimetre*  (3.74 inchas)  lunft 
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comes  magnetiEed,  and  continues  so  as  long,  and  only  as  long,  as 
the  current  is  maintained.    N6w  this  temix>rary  magnet  exercises 

and  OB  which  are  rolled  hi  8]>irai8  24  metres  (abont.78  feet)  of  copper  wir^  coTered 
with  silk,  aod  half  a  xnillimetre  (about  y^  of  an  inch)  in  diameter,  ift  attacl^  to 
eaoh  arm  of  the  magnet,  in  snch  a  manner  that  its  anterior  border  is  on  a  lifle 
with  the  .finee  border  of  the  magnet.  The  shield  which  forma  the  anterior  ^ztremity  * 
of  the  bobbin  rests  on  a  support  which  sustains  the  magnet  in  a  position  parallel 
to  th«  plane  of  the  apparatus. 

**A  S¥cond  Wire  of  copper,  one4hird  of  a  millimetre  (about  A  of  an  inch)  -fii 
diameter,  and  600  metres  (nearij  2M)00  feet)  long,  also  covered  witb  silk,  is  rolled 
Bpon  the  thicker  wire.  The  latter  is  inductor  relaUvelj  to  the  fine  wire  which 
covers  it. 

"IThe  two  wires  are  wmmd  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  end  of  one  is  soldered 
to  the  beginning  of  the  other,  while  the  other  ends  proceed,  that  of  the  wiiv  ef 
the  first  order  (larger  wire)  to  the  springs  8,  which  produce  the  intermissions  oa 
the  commutator  B,  and  that  of  the  wire  of  tho-  second  order  (fine  wire)  to  th# 
buttons  lo  which  the  txdion  (the  instnunents  bj  which  the  machine  commn* 
nicates  with  the  person)  are  attached.  The  spiings  S  start  from  the  oonduoiing 
wires  which  proceed  to  the  buttons  Q,  which  receive  the  current  of  the  first  etder 
(that  of  tbe  larger  wire): 

"  e.  Commutator  and  its  Regulator,   The  commutator  is  composed  4Kf  a  little  bohblii 

B,  and  of  two  springs  8.    This  bobbin  of  wood  is  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  soft  froa . 

C.  One  of  the  springs,  put  in  ccnneiion  with  an  extremity  of  the  wire  of  the  itnt 
order  (large  wire),  rests  against  a  metallic  ring,  fixed  upon  the  smaU  bobbin.  From 
this  ring  spring  four  smaU  teeth,  two  of  which  am  shorter  than  the- others..  Hw 
second,  spring  8  of  the  commutator,  which  oommuhicates  with  the  second  end  of. 
thie  wire  of  the  first  order  (large  wire),  is  put  in  contact  with  the  four  or  the  two 
teeth  bj  means  of  the  button  a,  called  regulator  of  tke  commuHitor^  attached  ta  the 
left  of  the  apparatus,  and  which  is  turned  to  the  right  or  left,  and  wice  ver§d, 

**f.  Graduator  of  the  Cwrrentt,  Two  cylinders  of  red  copper  (H)  covering  the. 
bobbins,  which  are  placed  on  the  arms  of  the  magnet,  and  united  by  a  jb'ansverse  • 
piece  at  their  further  extremity,  are  drawn  forward  or  backward,  gliding  over  the 
bobbins,  by  means  of  a  quadrilateral  stem  R.  This  last,  fixed  to  the  transverse 
piece,  which  terminates  by  a  button,  is  equal  in  length  to  the  bobbins,  and  is  divided 
into  90  degrees.  When  the  stem  enters  entirely  into  the  apparatus,  the  cylindem 
wholly  cover  the  bobbins,  and  the  currents  are  at  their  minimum* of  intensity* 
These  currents  are,  on  the  contrary,  at  their  maximum  when  the  stem  is  com- 
pletely without  the  apparatus.  The  degrees  of  intermediate  force  are  in  direol 
relation  to  the  advance  of  the  stem,  and  vice  versd.  The  stem,  therefore^  deseihr^ 
the  name  of  graduator  of  the  currents. 

**g.  Regulator  of  ike  IntemuMntme.  A  piece  of  copper  is  fixc^  on  the  base  of  the 
apparatus,  before  and  to  the  left  of  the  large  wheel.  It  is  traversed  by  a  screw  D, 
upon  which  -is  soldered  a  spring  of  brass  I.  By  the  aid  of  this  screw,  the  spring 
performs  a  swing-movement,  which  places  it  in  contact,  sometimes  with  the  pegs 
which  are  situated  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  large  wheel  A,  sometimes  with  the 
plate  P,  by  which  this  is  supported.  One  of  the  extremities- of  the  wire  of  second 
order  (small  wire)  communicates  with  this  plate  P.  The  brass  spring  I  is  in  com- 
muuication,  by  a  copper  wire,  with  the  buttons  P  and  Q. 
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an  inductive  power  on  the  wire,  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  per- 
manent magnet,  and  increases  the  force  of  the  galvanic  current  in 

**  Theory  of  the  Apparatus,  T)ie  simultaneoas  mtermissiona  of  the  magnetic  cor* 
rent,  ai^d  of  that  of  the  central  h^jlix,  produced  by  the  rotary  movement  of  tbe 
wheel  A,  which  puts  in  action  the  armature  C,  and  the  ■  commntator  B,  develop 
phenomena  of  induction  in  the  wire  of  this  central  helix.  The  theory  of  Umm 
phenomena  is  the  same  aa  that  of  all  the  magneto-faradio  apparatiwet. 

''At  the  instant  when  the  induction  is  produced  in  the  central  helix,  under  the 

Influence  of  the  temporary  magnetic  current,  if  the  conjunction  of  the  two  enis  of 

the  wire  of  the  second  order  (smaller  wire)  make  of  it  a  oloeed  oondaotor,  thenii 

developed  in  this  latter,  as  ia  known,  a  counter-current,  the  direction  of  which  ii 

in  an  inverse  relation  to  that  of  the  first  order  (larger  wire). 

*'One  extremity  of  the  wire  of  the  first  order  and  of  the  second  order  proceeding 
.  to  the  excitor  button  of  the  currents,  and  the  other  extremi^  of  these  hehoet  wm- 
municating  with  the  plate  F  which  supports  the  great  wheel,  it^ becomes  neo^uair 
to  put  this  wheel  in  connexion  with  the  second  excitor  button  of  the  first  order 
second  order.    The  regulator  of  the  intermissions  D  perfectly  fulfils  this  conditiM^ 
since  it  communicates  by  a  copper  wire  with  the  second  button  P  or  Q,  and  is 
in  contact  either  with  the  plate  F,  or  with  the  pins  of  the  large  wheel  A,  attach 
to  this  plate  by  means  of  a  swing-movement  effected  by  the  scww  D  of  the 
lator  of  the  intermissions. 

**  Should  it  be  desired  to  cause  rapid  currents  to  pass  in  the  excUart  attachad 
thd  buttons  P  or  Q,  it  is  evident  that  the  screw  should  put  the  spring  I  in 
,  nexion  with  the  plate  F,  which  is  itself  in  connexion  with  one  extremity  of  the  tw( 
wires.     But  if  the  spring  I  communicates  with  the  plate  Q  only  by  the  pins  of 
large  wheel  A,  the  currents  will  ari'ive  at  the  buttons  P  or  Q  only  four  times, 
twice,  or  once  with  the  revolution  of  the  large  wheel  A.    Consequently  the  exei 
a^t^hed  to  the  buttons  receive  four,  or  two,  or  one  intermission  with  the  rdvolul 
of  the  large  wheel,  when  the  spring  toui^hes  the  pins,  or  else  they  receire  tbe  rapi 
oorreut  (32  or  64  intermissions  for  each  revolution)  when  the  spring  touched  t: 
metallic  plate  F.     I  designate  the  screw  D,  which  causes  the  spring  to  moi>e,  bj 
the  name  of  regulator  of  the  intermissions. 

**For  the  theory  of  the  graduation  of  the  two  currents,  I  refer  to  what  has 
stated  in  treating  of  the  volta-faradic  apparatus  of  doubfe  current.  (See/onccrd) 
I  will  explain  directly  how,  with  my  magneto-faradic  apparatus,  strong  or  weak 
doses  can  be'graduated." 

M.  Duchenue  goes  ou  to  explain  that  the  double  induction  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  of  this  country,  which  had  never  before  been  applied  to  the  magneto 

electric  apparatus,  gives  it  a  vast  increase  of  power^  which  puts  it  at  least  on 
level  with  the  volta-faradic  (volta-electric)  apparatus.   The  inductive  power  of 
apparatus  ho  thinks  greatly  superior  to  those  before  in  use.   He  ascribes  thiB  icsvl 

partly  also  to  the  proportions  observed  in  the  thickness  and  length  of  the  soper 

posed  win«,  or  to  the  length  of  the  bobbins  or  cylinders  which  oover  the  anu 
the  magnet.  He  states  that  the  current  of  the  first  wire  ik  sufilciently  poverfal 
be  collected  and  applied  when  indicated. 

Commutator.     By  means  of  the  mechanism  called  regulMor  of  the  commutottr.it^ 
intermissions  may  take  place  twice  or  four  times  for  each  revolution  of  tbe  toft 
iron,  according  to  s])ccial  iudicatious.   Every  iutermisbioii  is  atteudad  withtvocsf 
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fcfirroet'.    If,  over  the  coil  of  wire  alluded  to,  another  be  placed 
Bisting  of  smaller  wire,  this  also  acquires  an  induced  state,  of 

m  ixx  oppositcf  diieetions.  But  the  cumnt  at  tlie  oommencement  of  the  inter- 
lion  ia  ao  feeble  that  It  produces  no  appreciable  effect  in  mai>,  and  it  is  conse- 
Dtlj  only  that  which  attends  the  end  of  the  intermission  which  rea^lj  cerates. 
^  14.)  Eaoh  rerolution,  therefore,  is  accompanied  with  either  4  or  8  indue- 
IB  or  cnrrentiB,  of  which  two  or  four  are  energetic.  If  two  intermissions  onlj 
obtained,  the  two  stronger  induction$  will  be  in  the  same  direction  of-  the  cur- 
t ;  If  four  intermissions  are  obtained,  of  the  four  stronger  inductions,  two  would 
In  opposition  to  the  other  two.  When,  therefore,  it  is  desired  that  the  sensible 
rr^t  should  be  in  the  same  direction  only  two  intermissions  should  be  obtained ; 
the  indication  is  for  rapid  effects  without  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
il;  then  four  intermissions  are  desirable;  and  the  regulator  enables  either  of 
Bie  ends  to  be  attained. 

MUgidaM'  ofth€  intermissioM^  It  is  important  to  be  able  to  lengthen  the  time  be- 
een-the  intermissions  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  give  one,  or  two,  or  tour  excitations 
r  ^h  half  second,  instead  of  the  almost  continuous  action  which  is  obtained 
tMQ  the  full'power  of  the  instrument  is  exerted  in  this  respect.  *'  The  action  of 
«  ngulator  of  intermitnoriM  should  be  combined  with  that  of  the  regulator  of  ikt 
wmitator.  The  first  is  placed  so  aa  to  produce  a  very  rapid  current,  and  the 
«tDd  so  as  to  touch  the  four  teeth  of  the  commutator.  If,  oit  the  contrary,  the 
9>Jt*tor  of  intermissions  is  to  produce  only  distant  Intermissions,  the  spring  of 
le  commutator  is  placed  so.  as  to  touch  only  two  teeth.  This  is  the  reasou. 
^l^iltt  the  spring  of  the  intermissions  touches  one  of  the  pins  of  the  large  wheel, 
it.  contact  lasts  sometimes  a  little  longer,  and  then  it  happens  that  two  or  four  '\\\- 
QDttoDs  are  produced  in  rapid  succession  at  the  moment  of  contact,  according  to 
^  position  of  the  commutator.  If  the  latter  touches  the  four  teeth,  the  four  re- 
^^td  inductions  then  produced  excite  a  stronger  sensation.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
^  Hviiig  of  the  commutator  touches  but  two  of  the  teeth,  it  is  evident  that  these 
^|>id  actions  oannot  take  place  at  the  moment  of  contact  with  the  pins  of  the  lairge 
heel.  Consequently,  the  distant  intermissions  and  the  sensations  produced  by 
*ittwill  be  more  regular." 

^ifodwaion  «/*  iht  currents.  The  graduating  cylinder  regulates  the  amount  of 
wt^as  in  the  volta-faradio  or  volta-eleotric  apparatus  of  k.  Dncheune,  to  which 
^  reader  is  referred.  But  the  currents  are  not  entirely  neutralized  by  these  cylin- 
^and  the  instrument  would  be  inapplicable  to  very  delicate  organs,  but  for 
Qihe/  contrivance  by  which  a  moderation  of  the  currents  may  be  effected. 
mkkrafor  of  the  currents.  The  armature  and  its  motor  system  can  be  wifli- 
Mm  about  an  inch  from  the  magnet  by  the  screw  N,  at  which  distance  the  influ- 
Of  of  the  soft  iron  is  much  diminished.  By  this  means  very  feeble  doses  of  the 
Mrio  influence  may  be  administered.  If  a  still  slighter  influence  is  wanted,  as 
'  dalicate  experiments  on  frogs,  by  turning  from  right  to  left  the  screw  at  the  base 
'ihm  spring,  the  current  of  this  helix  is  prevented  from  reuniting  on  the  commu-  . 
otf  and  the  induction  can  then  take  place  only  by  the  influence  of  the  soft  iron 
the  magnet.  This  is  so  slight  that  the  current  of  the  apparatus  is  only  appre- 
'W  by  placing  the  exciters  to  the  lips. 

iim^etic  tension,     Bfagnets  in  general  lose  in  a  short  time  much  of  their  power, 
ijhe  rapidity  of  the  loss  is  proportionate  to  the  use  made  of  the  instrument.    A 
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electric  action,  and  the  intensity  of  the  galvanic  current  ia  still  fur- 
ther angmeQted.  If,  again,  the  carrent  be  interrapted,  pheDomena 
are  produced  of  the  same  character  as  those  already  referred  to  as 
^■esttlting  from  a  similar  interruption  of  the  current  in  the  electro- 
magnetic apparatus.  Upon  these  principles  instruments  have  heen 
invented  for  the  therapeutic  application  of  electricity,  which  have 
of  late  been  much  in  use,  and,  together  with  the  electro-galvanic 
machine,  have  almost  superseded  the  methods  formerly  employei 

VoUa-Electric  Machines.     QalvaTv^^Magmiic  Induction ^  Jfofilwes, 

Slectro- Dynamic  Machines, 

..    A  large  number  of  these  machines  have  been  contrived  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  as  those  of  Newman,  the  Messrs* 
Breton,  Keller,  &c.    The  following  are  the  essential  parts  of  tha 

properly  proportioned  armature  exercises   a  continuous  tensive  powei*  Upon  th^ 
Inagnet.     This  influence  should  be  sustained  during .  the  intervals  of  the  o] 
tioiis.     By  means  of  the'screw  N,  the  soft  iron  is  brought  into  contact  wi^  th6 
net,  and  a  constant  strain  upon  it  is  effected  hy  placix\g  some*  shot  in  a  little  cjit- 
c,  at  the  extremity  of  a  curved  lever,  fix^  in  a  hole' in  the  circumference  of 
ficrew  N.     The  tendency  of  the  weight  of  these  shot  ia  hy  turning  the  scrtw 
separate  the  armature  from  the  magnet ;  and  this  is  really  effected  if  the 
of  shot  be  too  large. 

Manner  of  placing  the  apparatus  in  action.     The  following  directions  fbrtfals 
pose  are  given  by  M.  Dnchenne,  which  can  be  followed,  even  though  the  princi 
of  tlie  instrument  are  not  understood. 
*^  To  put  the  apparatus  in  action,  the  screw  N  is  turned  fW>m  left  to  right, 

<  the  soft  iron  uo  longer  rubs  against  the  magnet  during  the  rotary  movemtfL'^ 
If  a  rapid  carrent  be  wanted,  the  regulator  of  the  intermissions  D  is  turned  fnix> 
left  to  right,  until  it  can  turn  no  longer.  If  remote  intermissions  arernecess3i;f/ 
tlie  same  screw  D  is  turned  in  the  contrary  direction,  until  the  needle  of  the  iodi- 
oator  marks  the  number  of  intermissions  which  it  is  wished  to  obtain  by  a  rerolQ- 
tion  of  the  large  wheel.  Tlie  handle  should  always  make  two  revolutions  in  t 
second.  To  graduate  the  currents,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  tliat  when  tbi 
stem  has  wholly  entered  the  instrument,. the  current  is  at  its  minimum.  The  din- 
sion  of  this  stem  into  95  millimetres,  allows  of  the  electric  dose  to  be  propoftiooed, 
by  fractious,  to  the  degree  of  excitability,  and  the  therapeutic  indicatioa.  If  the 
part  operated  on  is  very  excitable,  and  it  is  ^necessary  to  administer  very  feeble 
doses,  the  armature  must  be  removed  more  or  less  from  the  magnet,  by  tumlBg  the 
regulator  N  from  left  to  right.  Should  it  be  desired  to  experiment  on  frogit,  the 
armature  is  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  magnet,  and  the  current  is  pi^ 
vented  from  reaching  the  commutator,  by  turning  the  little  aftrew  placed  on  the 
base  of  the  spring  S.  When  the  apparatus  is  no  longer  used,  the  araiature  is  to  he 
put  in  tension  by  placing  the  soft  iron  transversely,  turning  the  screw  at  N  fnn 
right  to  left  till  the  needle  reaches  the  middle  of  the  indicator  O,  and  charging  the 
regulator  with  its  cup  of  leaden  siiot.  Tlie  conducting  wires  of  the  excitors  should 
be  i>laced  on  the  buttons  of  the  current  of  the  first  order,  or  those  of  the  second 

■order,  according  to  the  indications." 
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3paratus:  1,  2^  primary  and  secondary  coil  or  helix  of  insulated  wire ; 
'  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires  to  be  introduced  within  the  coil;  3. 
contact. ireaher^  bj  which  the  current  is  interrupted,  and  which  is 
ade  ta  act  through  the  influence  of  the  galvanic  current  itself;  4. 
galvanic  battery  or  pile,  consisting  of  one  or  more  pairs,  which  is 
>  furnish  the  influence  by  which  the  whole  apparatus  is  set  in 
aeration ;  and  6.  a  pair  of  insulated  metallic  directors  or  conductors, 
hich  are  to  be  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  apparatus,  and  by 
feans  of  which  the  electricity  is  applied  to  the  body.  The  termi- 
ations  of  these  directors  are  called  by  M.  Ducbenne  excitors,  and 
xe  of  variohs  character  and  form  to  meet  special  indications.  (See 
^gt  518.) 

To  put  the  machine  in  operation,  the  galvanic  battery  is  first 
cMde  to  act,  and  the  electric  influence  is  conveyed  to  the  ends  of  the 
ftTger  and  inner  wire,  which  thus  becomes  the  connecting  medium 
between  the  poles  of  the  battery.  A  galvanic  circuit  is  thus  esta- 
tjlislied,  jthe  intensity  of  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  reaction 
upon  each  other  of  the  spires  through  which  the  influence  is  pro- 
Pikgated.  At  the  same  time  the  bundle  of  wires'  within  becomes 
Magnetized,  and  the  outer  mve  acquires  an  induced  state  of  great 
energy,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  origioal  current.  It  is, 
however,  by  the  frequently  repeated  interruption  of  the  currents 
ftit  they  acquire  their  great  physiological  and  remedial  power,  as 
^n  the  electro-margnetic  machine.  The  contdct-breaket  which  pro- 
dopes  this  effect  operates  on  a  very  simple  principle.  A  slip  of 
i&etal  movable  at  one  end,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a  spring,  is  so 
ntoated  that  this  movable  end  forms  a  part  of  the  circuit,  which 
passes  through  its  point  of  contact.  But  being  also  near,  though 
2U>t  in  contact  with  the  iron  which  becomes  magnetized  by  the 
earrent,  as  soon  as  this  is  established,  it  is  attracted  by  the, magnetic 
Knee,  and  separated  from  its  previous  connexion.  The  circuit  id 
^bqs  broken,  the  magnet  loses  its  power,  the  attraction  ceases,  and* 
ihe  spring  forces  the  movable  slip  back  to  its  original  position.  This 
'cstbres  the  current,  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated  as  before ; 
o  that  there  is  a  constant  and  rapid  succession  of  intermissions, 
18  long  as  the  machine  acts;  the  contact-breaker  producing  a  sen- 
Able  sound^  as  it  flies  rapidly  backward  and  forward  between  thjB 
netajlic  boundaries  of  its  movements. 

•  The  wires  which  serve  to  convey  the  influence  of  th^  machine 
tr  th6  patient,  and  which  are  of  course  attached  to  its  opposite 
x)les,  are  often  .themselves  made  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
VOL.  I. — 83 
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current  by  being  thrown  for  a  portion  of  their  length  into  Ih 
spiral  form^ 

•   I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  various  instruments  employee^  . 
but  present  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  recent  and  most  perfee-t^ 
which  has  been  arranged  by  M.  Duchenne.    By  conaulting  thi5 
account,  the  reader  will  be  put  into  possession  of  all  that  will  be 
necessity  to  enable  him  to  understand  and  apply  not  only  this,-  but 
other  apparatuses  of  the  same  kind.* 

*  Volta-electriCf  or  Go^vano-Magnetic  ApparcUus  of  M,  Duchenne, 

BL  Duclionne  calls'  this  apparat^  his  volta-faradic  apparatus  with  doubie  cvr- 
rent  {Appareil  volta-faradique  a  double  courant).  Of  the  two  foUowing  figure^  the 
firat  is  the  representation  of  his  apparatus  as  originallj  devised,  the  second,  of  the> 
perfected  instrument.  It  is  necessary  to  give  them'  hoth  h^re,  because,  together, 
thej  represent  parts  of  the  perfected  apparatus  which  neither  figure  exhibits  alone  z 
but  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  onlj  the  second  whioh  Ib  reoommesde(3. 
asi  here  described. 

All  the  parts  mentioned  in  the  text  are  contained  in  this  instniment,  with  others 
for  the  attainment  of  objects  to  which  the  ordinary  machines  are  iiiadeqnate  ^ 
One  prominent  point  in  which,  at  the  first  glanoe,  it  is  seen  to  differ  from  thos^?* 
oomttonly  used  in  this  country,  is  the  incloeure  of  the  pile  or  'battery,  by  whicl:^ 
^e  galvanism  is  excited,  within  the  circuit  of  the  instrument. 

"The  pile  contained  in  the  lower  drawer  (Fig.  1)  Is  formed,  like  that  of  Bansev^^ 
of  a  charcoal  and  a  zinc  plate.  The  charcoal  0  is  fiat,  hollowed  at  the  centra  •^ 
and  filled  with  powdered  coke.  The  rinc  Z  has  the  form  of  a  little  flat  oblong  ferrj^  — 
boat,  in  which  the  charcoal  is  placed  without  diaphragm.  The  dmwer  in  which  L'C^ 
is  contained  is  lined  with  mastic  and  lamin»  of  glass,  so  that  moisture  cannot  reacft:^' 
the  wood.  .  The  bottom  of  the  drawer  above  the  pile  is  also  covered  with  mastic  -v^ 
which  protects  it  from  the  vapours  disengaged  by  the  pile.  Two  slips  of  coppe'^' 
L,'  N,  in  contact,  one  with  the  zinc,  the  other  with  the  charcoal  plate,  commoni  ^ 
oate  with  the  plates  of  platinum  E,  G  (Fig.  2),  by  means  of  the  screw-buttons  L,  ^* 
(Pig. -2). 

"  The  bobbin  (cylinder),  composing  the  system  of  induction,  is  formed  of  wires  (^» 
red  copper,  of  un^iqual  diameter,  covered  with  silk  thread.  The  larger  wire,  hal  ^ 
a  millimetre  (i-50th  of  an  inch)  in  diameter,  is  rolled  spirally  upon  a  bunch  <»^ 
wires  of  soft  iron.  The  ends  of  this  wire,  which  produces  the  current  of  firs*^ 
order,  communicate  with  the  plates  £  and  G  (Fig.  2)  and  the  buttons  L,  ^  - 
The  finer  wire,  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  is  rolled  upon  the  preceding.  It  giv^^ 
birth  to  the  current  of  the  second  order,  and  lis  ends  are  soldered  to  the  buttom^ 
P,Q(Pig.2).      ■ 

'"  The  graduator  B  (Fig.  2),  is  a  cylinder  of  copper  which  coTera  the  bobbin,  *n^ 
on  the  upper  part  df  which  is  a  graduated  scale.  The  button  B',  at  its  extremit  v, 
i)i  used  for  drawing  it  out)  and  pushing  it  in  upon  the  bobbin. 

"The  moderator  consists  of  a  glass-tube  F  (Fig.  2),  with  a  metallic  base  st  bot- 
tom, to  wbich  is  soldered  a  button  I,  and  a  ferrule  at  top,  from  which  proceeds  < 
small  hook,  which  serves  to  place  the  moderator  in  connexion  with  one  of  tbebnt- 
toiis  P  ^  X  of  the  currents.    In  the  upper  ferrule  is  placed  a  little  cork  traTer^d 
by  the  stem  J  of  the  moderator.     The  tube  is  filled  with  water.^ 

"  The  magnetic  reometer  {r^omitre  magn^tigue)  measures  ,tha  Intensity  of  (he  iiu- 
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2.  ^ects-of  Electricity  on  the  System. 
\  electricity  is  probably  identical  under  whatever  aspect  it 
present  itael^  its  effects  ander  similsr  oircnmst^ncea  are  pro- 

Urant,  or  the  degrM  o(  mignetiutlou  oT  th*  soft  iron  of  thft  bobbin.  It  it  a 
Hi  V  (Fig.  I),  plfto«d  in  th«  app*r  drawer  If.  The  fke*  of  tbe  oompMi  ii 
•d  into  Ibv P*rt*i  •tob.of  whioliiadi*idedtarto  Mdegreei. 


Dm  tremtifr  (ocmtftct-bra&ker)  conslBtg  of  a  movable  pieoe  of  soft  iron  A*uid 
tbnim  KTsw  8,  sgAlnst  whioli  the  iron  \t  preflied  by  %  little  iprliig. 
%•  UaAtd  ■AmI.D  (Fig.  2)  la  flzad  without  tbe  box,  on  t^r  bus  of  Qi«  ap- 
oa,  a^Mve  the  apper  dnirer  C.     It  tnnu  5/  mean*  ofa  liandie,  and  prwanta 
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bably  also  identical ;  but,  in  the  different  condition  in  which  it  is 
actually  developed,  it  exhibits  striking  differe^ices  of  operation, 


upon,  its  circnmfereBce  -fotir  teeth,  npon  wMoh  is  supported  a  eopper  spring  IV. 
The  current  of  the  pile  passes  from  the  spring  into  the  whdel  before  reaching  the 
bobbin. 

.  **Mod9  of  putting  the  Apparatus  in  Action,  When  newlj  prepared,  the  .ohareoBi 
plate  is  charged  with  frem  30  to  40  grammes  (an  ounce  to  6  draehmS,  troj)  of  nitrtfc 
aold,  which  is  poured  in  slowly  1^  fhe  rectangular  opening  hollowed  out  in  the  centre 
of  the  charcoal.  The  acid  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  powdered  coke,  and  penetntes 
^  aU  its  pores.  To  maintain  the  power  of  the  pile,  It  is  otily  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  let  fall  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  on.  the  ciharcoal^'  Thus  prepared,  th* 
charcoal  plate  is  placed  in  the  middle  bCine  boat.of  zinc,  in  which  preliminarilj  lie 
poured  one  or  two  spoonfuls  df  ifhi,ter  satv^pated  with  conui^on  salt,  which  should, 
moisten  the  whole  surface  of  thA  sinq.  The  alip  cffidjfifVt,  l^l^jed  over  the  ehir- 
ooal  is  fixed  upon  the  drawer  by  itMUiB  cf  two  8iai^  pOiiUa^and  the  drawer  ii 
closed.  ^  -  '    *  ,  ' 


a'. 


*'If  it  is  now  desired  to  ascertain  the'  A)^,  olT  the*  jnliMwl  ^fi^Jftent  of  the  _ 
the  drawer  U  is  opened  to  the.Teit|oal  \AMl  lii9  &ao6d*en  {ti  sides,  and  the  app* 


ratns  is  placed  so  th&t  ^he  needle  of  thp  reemeUlf  <▼  ii  ^trsoted  tnasyersely  to 

long  diameter  of  the  H^^aratns.    The  soft  ird&.of  tlitf^i^^ftdflAer  A  lit  fixed  by  girin^i^s^ 


to  the  button  of  the  sct^  C  (Pig.  2)  a  half  tam'flpfm  Agbit'  to  left,  and  the 

rent  is  qlosed  by  turning  .the  two  yeieiT  battoat  £  afhd  N,  \intil  tl^y  are  in  contac    ^=^ 

with  the  plates  £  and  0,  by  which  the.  current  o£  thie  pile  is  transmitted  to  th^ — ' 

extremities  of  the  induction  bobbin.     Then  the  needle  of  the  reometer  V 

from  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  in  consequence  of  the  power  of 

pile. 

*'  Should  it  be  wished  to  obtain  the  intermissions  by  the  aid  of  the  wheel  D, 
drawer^  U  is  closed,  and  the  handle  of  the  wheel  is  turned  more  or  lees  quicklj 
according  to  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled. 

"  If  the  intermissions  are  to  be  made  by  the  trembler  A,  the  spring  which  kee] 
the  movable  plkte  of  the  trembler  fixed,  is  'relaxed '  by  turning  from  right  to  le( 
the  sorew  C  ;  an4  instantly  this  plate  'is  agitated  betVeen  the  screw  and  the  tern 
porary.magnet  of  the  bobbin.    The  mQre  intense  the  initial  cur^nt  is,  the 
rapid  and  noisy  is  the  play  of  t^e  commutator. 

''When  tl^. graduator  B  is  wholly  boried  in  the  apparatus,  the  currents  are  a' 
their  minimum  of  iiltensity.    To  Inonase  them,  the  gradoator  is  withdrawn  to 
degree  required.  ^  * 

<'  The  apparatus  being  in  aijtioii,  ttie  oonduotors  (reophores)  are  attached  to 
butto^  P  and  Q  of  the  current  of  seeond  order,  or  to  those  of  the  first  order, 
cording  to  the  indicatioi^  to  be  fulfiUed.  At  their  free  extremities  the  condoctor''''^ 
are  attached  to  the  excifinrk,.in  their  form  of  qy Under',  metallic  broom,  &o.  (Se^^^ 
jfage  518.) 

"  If  it  be  desired  to  faradlse  (electrize)  Teij  excitable  organs,  or  adminift^  ^ 
doses  infinitely  feeble,  the  upper  part  K  of  the  moderat<)r  P  is  put  into  conDezi<^^ 
with  one  of  the  buttons  of  the  second  or  first  order,  and  one  of  the  reophores  (c<txb' 
ductors  or  directors)  is  attached  to  its  lower  extremity  I.    Then,  the  more  we  ni^^ 
ihe  qtem  J  of  the  moderator,  the  thicker  is  the  layer  o(  water  through  which  t^ 
ourfent  Inust  pass,  and  the  more  is  the  intensity  of  the  apparatus  weakened,    lo 
this  state  of  weakness,  the  currents  of  the  apparatus  may  be  4i^de*d  and  v*" 
sured  bj  the  graduating  cylinder  B-  ■    ^ 
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Uih  render  necessary  the  oonsidenttion-of  it,  in  the  present  rela- 
D,  as  before^in  regard  to  the  methods  of  development,  under 

In  the  inWrvals  of  operating,  the  carrent  ii^  internipted  hj  loosening  the  screw 
r  N,  in  order  to  }iresenre  the  pow^r  of  the  pile.  Jhe  apparatus  Will  act  ibr  twelve 
LTB  with  the  same  solution.  After  the  sitting,  the  zinc  and  charcoal  plates  are 
uised,  and  wiped  with  great  care ;  a  piece  of  waxed  lin^n  is  placed  between  them, 
l-fhe  pile  is  replaced  in  iis  drawer  0.  If  the  apparatus  is  used  but  rarelj,*  the 
e  should  not  be  left  in  contact  with  the  charooil*" 

^Theory  of  the  Apparatus.  The  pHle  being  iiloloMd  in  the  apparatus,  if  no  Inter- 
ytfco  take  place,  whether  bjr  the  trembler  or  the  to«|thed  wheel,  the  current, 
ioh  is  transmitted  by  the  buttons  L  and  N  to  the  wire  of  the  central  bobbin,  is 
BtlnuoQS,  and  causes  no  phenomena  of  induction,  but  ma^etizes  the  soft  iron  In 
e  bobbin.  "-It  is  on  the  influence  exercised  bj  thiff  magnetization  on  the  needle, 
mX  the  magnetic  reometer  is  founded.  The  soft  !mi  is  magnetized  differently  at 
I  «xtremiti6S,  according  to  the  cUrectlon  of  the  current.  Supp9se  the  north  pole 
^Im  at*  the  end  of  the  soft  lr<>n  nearest  the  reometer,  the  needle,  disposed  as  above 
dieated,  will  deviate  ttam  the  magnetic  meridian  by  the  attractive  forc^e  of  the 
a.gnet  on  its  south  end ;  and  as  the  strength  of  the  magn^ization  of  the  soft  Iron 

in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  initial  current,  the  degree  of  deviation 
*  the  needle  will  Indicate  at  once  the  strength  of  the  magnetization  of  the  appa- 
itm,  and  the  Intensity  of  the  current  of  the  pile. 

"^  this  state  of  things,  if  the  plate  A  of  the  trembler  be  left  at  liberty  by  loosen- 
^  the  screw  C,  this  plate  is  attracted  by  the  temporary  magnet  of  the  bobbin'. 
"^  current  being  thus  interrupted,  the  magnetization  instantly  ceases ;  the  'soft 
^i3t  the  trembler  Is  forced  back  by  a'  spring  against  the  platinum  point  of  the 
^^vw  S,  and  closes  the  circle  anew,  which  produces  a  new  magnetization.  These 
^oiporary  magnetizations,  and  these  interruptions  of  the  current,  succeed  each 
'^^  with  extreme  rapidity.  The  theory,  of  the  toothed  wheel  is  the  same  as  that 
^  the  trembler,  only  that  the  intermissions  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded- a^  the 
^•of  the  operator. 

^At  the  instant  when  the  current  of  the  first  order  (through  the  large  wire)  is 
^mipted,  ^e  observe  the  physical  and  physiological  phenomena  produced  in 
^*tue  of  the  two  combined  forces ;  namely,  the  inductive  action  of  th'd  current  on 
^^  through  the  mutual  influence  of  the  spires,  and  the  mutual  influetice  of  this 
^^T«ai  and  of  the  magnetized  soft  iron  of  the  bobbin. 

*^If  the  epds  of  the  wire  which  covers  the  central  bobbin  (the  smaller  wire) 
^  pot  in  communication  with  a  conducting  body,  a  current  of  the  Second  order 
Ves  place,  and  manifests  itself  by  physical  and  physiological  effects  produced 
Hmbtfdiefl  placed  in  its  circuit." 

^.  Duchenne  then  develops  the  progressive  steps  by  which  he  had  perfected  his 
^Muratus,  which  we  have  not  space  to  insert.  But  he* makes  the  following  prac- 
^  observation,  which  may  be  useful. 

^fhe  charcoal  plates,  however  w^ll  made,  become  at  length  so  aaturated  with  the 
Us  resulting  frdm  the  action  of  the  pile,  say  after  five  or  six  months,  as  to  inter- 
^  with  the  passage  of  the  currents,  and  thus  diminish  the  force  of  the  pile. 
k<mld  the  trembler  oease  to  act,  this  would  serve  as  an  indication  that  the  pile 
Uits  cleansing.     The  charcoal  plate  should  thpn  be  immersed  for  several  hours 

water,  which  dissolves  out  the  salts,  should  afterwards  be  dried,  and  again 
Larged  with  nitric  acid  as  at  first.     The  pile  thus  recovers  all  its  strength. 
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its  aeveral  dittiilct  Fc^rma..  Its  .cbaracterktic  eSects,  as  &  genenl 
rule,  are  to-excite'aensatioD  nod  mascular  oo[i,tTactioTi,  and,  indeed, 
to  augment,  the  functions  of  all  tlie  organs  on  which  it  m»y  be 
brought  specially  to  act;coaseqa"ent]y,  aader  favouring  cireum- 
stances,  to  promote  digestion,  ahsorptipn,  ciroillatioa,  animal  tem- 
perature, secretion,  and  the  nqtiitive  and  assimilative  processes;  in 
other  words,  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  universal  stimu- 
lant, though  more  espetpaUy  directed  to  the  vital  properties  of 


EzJikiri,  or  TVrmiaafiMt  of  tke  Dirtcton, 
Bef[»'e  proceeding  to  treat  of  tbe  eSaots  oC  eleoUioitj' on  the  ■ystem.itwilllt 
expedient  to  mft^»  x  few  reouuki  on  the  diflbi«ut  modes  of  ^ipUotiau,  bj  ILe 
lihiton.  <i; 

Tbe  fona  ofthe  terminations  of  the  tree  ends  of  the  ooDdncUng  irira  or  eluui, 
hj  which  the  inflneiMe  is  conrejed  to  the  patient,  is  ot  some  iiBpcirt«no«.  ThMi 
terminatiaiiB  are  called  axcitort  hy  H.  Dncheima.  .  When  eJeotricit;  is  to>ba  im- 
plied' 'bf  the  aura,  they  shoald  be  pointed;  when  tj  aparica,  ninnded;  when  hj 
contact,  thej  may  be  of  anj  form  which  the  practitioner  toaj  deem  moat  coin- 
nienti.the  merelonohing  of  the  ezcitonibj  any  part  ofthe  anrfaoe  being  aolfidral- 
SpheTical,iAive-diapei,ot-amical\eijitiAtXio'ai  (Fif.  2) are  vstt- common.  Somallnw 
cylindrioal  piecea  of  metal  are  naad,  whiob  the  patient  ean  hold  in  hia  hand.  Bmnt- 
times  a  metaUlo  shoe  ia  made  to  St  the  foot,  which  terminate!  one  pole,  while  tlu 
other  ia  applied  to  some  olhet  pntiB  of  tbe  body.  The  ezcilora  maj  be  atikigbl  v 
Tarinnalf  curved,  and,  when  to  be  applied  b^  am  operator,  most  aS  beftne  (lik^ 
have  an  iaotating  handle. 

It  is  often  necessary  that  the  surface  of  the  iKidy  to  which  they  are  aprtii^ 
Bhoald  be  i^olst,  to  enable  the  influence  to  penetrate  through  the  cnticte.  lo  tuL 
instants  the  end«  of  tbe, ezcilora  should  be  covered  with  bnt^kln  or  other  lii^ 
lar. material,  which  will  lmbib»  and  retain  moiature.  A  aort  of  hollow  cjliDdii 
eoutaining  a  wet  tponge  (Fig.  1)  ahonldbe  used,  when  it  ia  desirable  toco*«rMMC 
ezteht  of  snrface.  U.  Duchenne  uses  aometiroes  a  bunch  af  fine  wires,  in  the  lim 
of  a  bmah  or  broom  (Fig.  3>,  the  wires  Ijeing'  fixed  at,one  end  In  a  JiOUew  rylindef^ 
from  which  they  projeet  at  the  other,  and  the  cyliiftier' being  screwed  upon  »i»— 
lating  handle. 
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sibilitv  and  muscular  comtr&otilitj.  In  its  influence  jupon  sen- 
ion,  it  produces  effects  corresponding  with  the  4^anctions  of  the 
eral  senses;  causing  pain,  when  acting  on  the  nerves  of  general 
aation ;  the  perception  of  light,  when  on  the  organ  of  vision ;  a 
iijliar  taste,  When  on  the  tongue  and  palate;  smell,  when  on  the 
ictory  organs;  and  sound,  when  on  the  ears.  Muscular  contrac- 
1  is  caused  by  it,  whether  directed  to  the  'muscle  exclusively,  to 

nerves  of  motion,  or  to  the  nervous  oeiftres  of  motion.  In  the 
Tier  exertion  of  its  powers,  like  some  other  stimulants,  it  has 

effect  of  overwhelming  the  vital  functions,  and  producing  ap; 
"ent  direct  prostration,  evep  to  a  fatal  issue.  Witness  the  effects 
a  Tiolent  shock,  and  especially  of  a  stroke  of  lightning,  which 
m  destroys  life  instantaneously,  and,  when  it  fails  to  do  this, 
lerally  leaves  the  patient  for  a  time  more  or  less  prostrate,  sense- 
ly  and^  paralyzed. 

a.  Effects  of  Electricity  Eoccited  hy  Fridtim. 

rhe  effects  of  a  mere  accumulation  of  electricity  in  the  system 
re  not  Been  satisfactorily  determined.  We  feel  often  very-  dif- 
Bntly  before  and  after  a  thunder-storm.  Many  persons  imagine 
y  can  detect  by  their  sensations  the  approach  of  certain  changes 
the  weather,  before  any  evidence  of  such  changes  is  presented 
ordinary  signs.  I  know  neuralgic  persons  who  suffer  much 
►re  in  certain  kinds  of  weather  than  in  others,  though  completely 
)tected  against  any  influence  of  cold  or  moisture.  These  results 
ye  been  vaguely  ascribed  to  the  electrical  condition  of  the  sys- 
n,  and  possibly  with  some  justice;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
iaoe  pbsitive  proof  of  the  fact;  and  when  we  attempt  to  reduce 
)  phenomena  within  any  general  rules,  they  quite  elude  our 
isp. 

SiUnt  Oondudion.  When  the  body,  by  contact  with  an  expited 
me  conductor,  becomes  the  route  through  which  the  electric 
nwit  passes,  however  powerful  may  be  the  machine,  "aild  how- 
ar  rapid  the  current,  no  observable  effect  is  produced  either  upon 
t  sensations,  or  any  of  the  functions. ' 

The  Atlra,  This  is  said  to  operate  as  a  mild  stimulant  to  the 
rtion  of  surface  upon  which  it  is  mad^  to  act;  and  has  some- 
les  been  employed  fdr  this  purpose  in  affections  of  very  delicate 
^ns,  as  ihe  eye.  But  the  influeqoe,  if  any,  must  be  extremely 
?ht. 

The  Eleclric  Bath,  Very  different  ^tem^nts  have  been  made  as 
the  effects  pf  electricity  accumulated  in  the'system,  in  a  state  of 
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iBSulation.    Some  liave  fbuDd  'it  to  .increase  the  frequency  of  tbe 
pnise,  and  promote  the  secretions,  eipeciallj  those  of  the  skin, 
kidnejs,  and  salivary  glsinds;  and  have  obtained  greftt  supposed 
advantages  from  it  in  rheumatic  neuralgia  and  paralytic  diseases. 
Qiaoomini,  whilesa4tBitting  that  the  positive  electric  bath  produces 
no  impression  on  any  one  of  the  interior  functions,  imagined  the 
negative  to  be  powerfully  depressing,  and  capable  of  advantageoos 
use  as  a  contra-stimtiflant  agent.    It  is  not  impossible  thdt,  in  cer- 
tain very  susceptible  individuals,  the  bath  may  have  some  influ- 
4'      enoe;  but  I  have  found  no  eSect  from  it  in  my  own  person,  and 
the  same  J  believe  to  be  the  experience  of  most  who  tave  tried  it; 
and,  without  calling  into  question  the  accuracy  or  tmstworthinesfl 
of  those  who  have  made  opposite  statements,  we  are,  I  think,  jUsti- 
jQed'  in  at  least  suspecting,  that  the  phenomena  observed  were 
really  ascfibable  to  the  mental  state  of  the  persons  acted  on,  and 
in  no  degree  to  the  electricity.    As  to  the  supposed  cures  of  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  and  palsy,  we  know  well  how  powerful  mental 
iuAoence  is  in  many  cases  of  those  affections,  and  how  often  the 
favourable  changes  which  have  taken  plaoe  spoul^aneously  witb 
time,  liavp  been  ascril^ed  to  the  last  remedy  used*    But,  though  we 
may  doubt  the  remedial  influence  of  simple  electribal  accamolotiofi, 
yet  the  bath  may  be  made  a  means  of  gentle  stimulation  to  thenar* 
face,  by  the  sensation  produced  when  the  electricity  is  drawn  from 
the  body,  under  these  circumstances,  by  ^arks. 

Sparks.  The  spark,  whether  drawn  from  an  excited  pjime  con- 
ductor by  the  body,  or  from  the  excited  and  insulated  body  by 
other  substances,  is  attended  with  more  or  less  sensation,  of  a  sharp, 
pungent  character,  very  slight  when  the  spark  is  small,  but  pain* 
ful  when  the  electric  tension  is  very  great,  though  seldom  so  severe 
that  it  cannot  be  readily  borne.  The  electricity  scarcely  penetrates 
beyond  the  surface;  yet  it  in  some  degree  excites  the 'akin,  and,  if 
the  operation  be  continued,  produces  rubefacient  swelling,  and 
some  tenderness  to  the  touch.  It  may,  therefore,  be  oocasionally 
^  used  with  advantage  in  this  method,  as  a  gentle  excitant  in  inao 
tive  statj&s  of  the  surface,  and  as  a  revulsive,  in  internal  diseases  of 
no  great  severity.  It  may  be  concentrated  in  one  spotj  or  applied 
extensively  over  the  surface;  and,  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  baJh 
probably  afibrds  the  most  convepient  meaAS.  By  the  interposition 
of  flannel,  which  may  cover  the  ball  of  the  director,  or  be  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  a  great  number  of  minute  sparks  cna/ 
be  drawn  r^ipidly,  with  less  discomfort  to  tlie  patient. 
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Leaden  Jar.  When  the  body  is  made  the  eonnecting  medium 
betweeli  the  two  surfaces  of  a  Lejden  jar,  a  quick  painful  sensation 
is  experienced,  denoimnated  the  shock,  which  is  always  disagree- 
able, and  may  be  so  violent  as  to  be  quite  inaapporjbable.  This  is 
attended  with  a  quick,  jerking,  muscular  contraction,  and  even  the 
de^-ly  ing.muBcles  may  be  brought  into  energetic  action.  If  applied 
to  the  hands,  the  sensation  is-  felt  chiefly  in  the  wristSi  elbows,  and 
breast  If  directed  so  as  to  reach  the  nervous  centra  the  shock 
radiates  through  the  whole  system. .  When  severe,  its  llrst  obeei^- 
able*  effect,  independently  of  the. sensation  and  spasm  prodncied, 
is  to  depress  function  by  overwhelming  it.  Thus,  the  skin  for  a 
short  distance  around  the  point  of  entrance  is  whitened,  and  its 
lemperature  lessened,  while  the  follicles  project  in  consequence  of 
the  shrinking  of  the  tissue.  The  par|  i^  also  more  of  less  be- 
numbed. If  the  shock  is  passed  ti^jDOUgh  a  nerve,  of  sensation, 
numbness  is  Apt  to  be  felt  in  the  parts  supplied  by  it;  and  a  seveie 
shock  through  the  brain  or  spinal  maarow,  products,  in  tbe  former 
case,,  mental  confusion,  fbrgetfulness,  dimness  of  vision,  &a^  in  the 
latter,  feebleness  approaching  to  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs.  The 
violenoe  of  the  effect  is  proportionate  both-  to  the  electric  intensitj* 
and  quantity.  .  A  small  jar,  highly  charged,  will  produce  a  greater 
e£Eect  than  a  larger  one  feebly  charged  j  but,  the  intensity  being  equal, 
the  degree  of  effect  \k  then  proportionate  to  the  qucu:itity,  or  to  -the 
piagnitude.of  the  apparatus.  The  shodc  from  an  electric  battery  is 
capable  of  producing  temporary  insensibility,  and  probably  death. 
After  fatial  effects  flrom  lightning,  streaks  of  redness  are  said  to  be- 
sometimes  observed  along  the  surface^'  and 'the  blood  is,  in  gene- 
ral, fluid,  and  the  muscles  flaccid,  as  if  universal  death,  had  taken 
place  immediately.  The  depression  occasioned  by  the  shock  from 
the  jar  speedily  passes  ofi^  and  is  followed  by  more  or  less  reaction. 
la  this  method  of  application,  electricity  may  sometimes^^  be  use- 
fully employed  for  exciting  parts  which  lie  deeply,  and  are  ex- 
Iremely  insusceptible,  or  in  rousing  a  torpid  system  by  the  shock, 
or  for  depressing  nervous  excitement  by  its  first  overwhelming 
effects ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  limit  its  action  precisely  to  any  one 
musele  or  part;  and  there  may  be  hazard,  in  cases  of  great  depres- 
sion,  of  daqgerously  adding  the  prostration  of  the  shock  to  that 
already  existing.  Allusion  has  been  before  made  (see  page  508)  to 
a  modie  of  regulating  the  remedy  which  will  obviate  this  latter 
danger.  In  some  instances,  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  is  so 
thick,  or  the  cellular,  tissue  so  edematous,  that  the  dynamic  cur- 
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^remts  will  not  reach  them.  .  In  such  cases  recourse  may  be  had  to 
the  jar.  ,  .       .  ... 

b.  Effeets  of  Bynamic  EUctiicity. 

This  includes  both  galvinism,  strictly  speaking,  and*the  electricity 
developed,  by inductibja.  Dynamic  electricity  diflFers  in  its  attendant 
physiological  phenomena,  niaterially  fronr  the  static  It  produces 
sensation,  bat  in  a  much  less  degree,  in  proportion  to  other  efiects. 
Thus,  a  galvanic  battery,  capable  of  powerful  chemical  action,  will 
giv^  only  a  slight  tingling  sensation  to  the  part  at  wbich  the  current 
enters;  while  the  continuance  of  the  current  gives  rise  to  effects 
which  jiereT^  proceed  from  a  continuous  current  of  "machine  elec- 
tricity. The  dynUtnic  current  causes  also  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  even  energetic  contraction,  but  without  the  violent  shock 
to  the  system  produceciby  the  other  form.  Another '  important 
.  point  of  diflFerence  is  that  it^influence  can  be  directed  to  a  certain 
part,  and  m  a  cgnsiderable  degree  limited  to  -  that  part;  so  that  a 
diseicsed  ^muscle,  for  example,  which  may  have  lost  its  sensibility, 
*md  in  which  the  electric  stimulation  may  be  strongly  indicate<l, 
may  be  acted  on  by  means  of  the  galvanic  or  inductive  current, 
with  little  or  no  disturbance  or  injury  to  neighbouring  aiid  more 
excitable  tissue.  This  alone  gives  a  vast  superiority  to  this  form 
of  electricity  over  the  static,  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  For  the  me- 
thotis  of  effectually  localizing  -the  action  -of  galvanism,  we  arc 
greatly  indebted  to  M.  Duchenne.  Formerly  no  attempts  of  tlic 
kmd  were^*  made,  or  cpiite  ineffectually,  until  the  method  of  acu- 
puncture was  applied  by  M.  Sarlandifere  to  this  object;  but  the 
necessity  for  this  has  been  superseded  by  the  methods  of  M.  Du- 
chenne, which,  whik  less  unpleasant,  are  even  more  effectual. 

1.  Effects  of  Galvanism,  In  the  physiological  operation  of  gal- 
vanism, therei  are  effects  produced,  which  cafmot  be  completely 
separated,  and  which  often  ibter^re  injuriously  with  one  another 
when  the  agent  is  employed  therapeutically.  The  current*  may  be 
either  continuous  or  intermittent ;  ai^d  the  effects  of  the  two  modes 
of  application  differ  materially. 

The  conttntwiLS  current,  while  it  produces  sensation  in  the  skin, 
exercises  also  an  influence  over  the  orgartic  actions,  giving  rise  to 
heat,  irritatiotf,  and  inflamnjation  in  various  degrees,  according  to 
its  power  and  continuance,  si^metimes  ending  in  absolute  cauteritt- 
tion.  The  ihost  powerful  current,  if  introduced  into  a  miiscle,  ooca- 
siobs  but  slight,  irregular,  or  partial  contractions,  while  it  causes  a 
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teDse  of  burning  beat,  even  in  the'deptbs  of  tbe  tissues  along  it& 
course.  '    -  •  •  ■ 

IiTthe  iniermittent  current,  this  organic  action  of  tbe  battery,  or 
its  tendency  to  produce  heat,  inflammation,  and  disorganisation,  is 
diniini^hisd;  while  its  power  of  exciting  sensation  «nd  mudculat 
contlraction  is  greatly  increased.  .This  difference  is  read^y  explicit- 
ble.  At  every  breaking  of  the  current,  there  jure  three  physiolo- 
gical actions,  one  at  the  entrance  of  the  curreht,  one  at  its  cessation 
aiad  a  third  in  .the  interval.  Sensation  knd  musculai'  contraction  lire 
produced  chiefly  at  the  entrance,  and  much^  less  «at  the  moment^of 
interruption,  while  in  the  interval,^^r  during  the  continaanee  of  the 
carrebt,  there  is  little  comparative  influence  oh  the  sensibility;  none 
or  scarcely  any  on  muscular  ^contractility,  but  a  strong  tendency  to 
provoke  inflamoiation  or  organic  change.  It^follows,  therrfore^  tha% 
if  the  current  be  frequently  interrupted,  sensation  and  contraction 
will'  be  proportiondbly  increased,  and  organic  aption  dimiilished; 
and  thus  the  intermittent  current  can  be  more  efifectivety  applied 't6 
the  former  purposes,  the  continuous  to  the  latter,  .     .  ^ 

There  is  one  effect  which,  according  to  M.  Duchenne,  the  galvanic 
dor-rent  produces  beyond  all  other  modes  of  eleetric  action.  '  It  has 
great  influence  on  the  organ  of  vision,  and,  if  made  to  operate  ou 
the  face  on  scalp,  where  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  are  mamly 
sensitive,  are  distributed,  it  occasions  dazzling  Iumin6u8  sensations. 
Th^se  flashes  are  produced  strongly  at  the  entrance^of  the  current, 
feebly  at  its  cessation,  and  very  slightly,  so  as  to  be  appreciable 
only  in  a  dark  room,  during  its  coutinuaiice.  By  a  rapidly  recur- 
ring intermission  of  the  current,  there  may  be  kept  .up  a  constant 
succession  of  the  luminous  phenomena.  They  are  produced  chiefly. 
on  the  side  to  which  the  application  ib  made,  more  powerfully  as 
the  median  line  is  appix)ached,  and  on  both  sides;  when  the  excitors 
Connected  with  the  two  poles  are  both  placed  at  that  line.  An  im- 
portant inference,  is  deducible.  from  this  fact,  in  de^rmining  the 
tbcmpeutic  apjplication  X)f  the  agency;  namely,  that  galvanism  is- to 
be  preferred  when  the  indication  is  to  e^^cite  the  retina,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  the  face  avoided  in  the  opposite  indication. 

I  need  scarcely  state,  that  the  interruption  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent may  be  effected  by  withdrawing  the  excitors,  and  a  succession 
of  intermissions  more  or  less  rapid  obtained,  by  their  more  or  les^ 
rapid  withdrawal  and  realppliCation. 

But  there  is  much  inconvenience  in  this  manual  operation;  it  is 
almost  Necessarily  effected  comparatively  slowly  and  irregularly^ 
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aiid,  eyen^at  bedt^  the  ooutinaaus  current^  while  it  lasts,  is  Qxercisiag 
its.orginic  influence,  and  may  at  times  be  productive  of  greaCin- 
cotiyenience.  .<  While,  therefore,  the  galvanic  battory  is  «prefjprable 
ia  all  cases  in  which  the  x>bject  i^l^  excite  inflammation*  or  other 
organic  change,  it  is  highly  desirable  io.  obtain  the  means  of  excit 
ing  at  will  the  nervo^^s  properties  of  9ensibility  ^fd  musQular*con- 
tVaction,  without  endangering  the  integrity  of  the  tissues!  Such 
Cleans  are  supplied  by  the  form  of  electricity  developed  by  induc- 
tion, whether. through  the  electro-magnetic^  or  volta-electi'ic  instra- 
ments. 

2.  Effects  iff  Induced  Electricity.  In  the  operation  of  the  instru; 
meqts  above  r^erred  to,  it  is  at  the  moments  when  the- circle  ifl 
closed,  aud  when  it  is  broken,  that  the  efi^ts  ar^  prodoced ;  no  phe- 
liomena  )yhatever. being  excited  between  tbe^  two  points  of, time. 
W.hile.the  circle  remains  closed,  the  electric  fbrqe  appears  to  be 
quite  quiescent.  This  is.  the  important  point  in  whicluthe  induced 
electricity  differs,  in  it^  physiological  and  therapeutical  effeots,  from 
the  galvanic.  That  the  £Eict  is  as  stated. may  be  shown  by  a  simple 
experiment.  If  a  frog's  .mi^scle  be  placed  in  the  electric  circle,  it 
contracts  instantaneously  when  the  circle  is  closed,  then  becooi^ 
perfectly  quiescent,  and  qontinues  so  until  the  circle  is, broken,  when 
it  i^ain  contracts,  and  more  strongly  than  at  flrst.  But^  though 
there  are  tbua  showA  to  be  twp  actions,  one  at  the  9losing,,^d 
the  other  at  the  breaking  of  the  current,  it  is  only  the  latter 
which  is  strong  enough  to  be  effective  ia  the  human  subject;  the 
one. occurring  at  the  closure  of  the^  circle  being  seareely  percep* 
tible,  though  aufi&ciently  powerful  to  produce  contraction  in  the 
jnuscles  of  a. .frog.  It  is  to  this  power  of  strongly  exciting  sessft' 
Uon  and  motion,,  without  producing  inflammation,  that  the  inductiye 
instruments  owe  th^ir  great  superiority,  as  therapeutic  agents,  over 
Other  galyauio  arrangement  for  the  genersd  purposes  which  sfe 
aimed  at  in  the  use  of  electricity.  However  powerful  thaif  opera- 
tion, or  however  long  continued,  though  they  may  produce  insup 
portable  pain,  and  the  most  energetic  muscular  contraction,  thej 
never  cause,  disorganizing  inflammation;  and,  though  a  little  eiy- 
thematic  redness  of  the  skm.may  be  produced,  with  erection  of 
•thQ  papillsa,  the  effect  quickly  subsides  upon  the  cessation  of  (be 
action/ 

it  is  obvious  that,  the  more  rapid  tbe  sviccession  of  the  iater- 
missions,  the  more  rapid  will  also  be  the  succession  of  tha  muscolar 
contractions  produced  by  them  ^  and  thus  a  method  is  uflbreJ  oi 
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wntrplliiig'tbe  effect,  to  a  considerable  degree,'by  diminisbing  or 
tncreasicCg'  tb6  number  of  intermissions.  The  contractions,  how- 
ever, are  sererally  more  powerful,  wben  at  tong'thaff  sbort 
intrtrale;  but,  by  tbeir  very  freqtient  repetition,  the  toudcle  may  be 
kept  in  an  apparent  state  'of  steady  contraction,,  Bimilar  to  that 
produced  under  the  influence  of  tjie  will.  There  is  a  sort  of 
vibratory  movement  in  the  fibres;  but,  to  thefiouch,  the  musCfe 
feels  as  though  steadily  contracting..  .An  influence  analogous  to 
tbe  healthful  stimulus  is  thus  obtained,  which  has  a  tonic  effect  ^on 
the  mudcle,  and  promotes  its  nutrition.  Ehnce  its  application  in 
cases  of  relaxation  from  debility,  and  in  atropby  of  the  musde^. 
In  relation  to  sensation,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  rapid  the 
racoession  of  intermissions,  the  greater  is  the  effect.  Hence^ 
wh'en  it  is  iqaportant  to  awaken  sensibility,  >  as  in  cutan^dus 
parsdysfs,  the  instrument  should  \>e  made  to  act  rapidly..  On  the 
contrary,  a  rapid  movement '  is  contraindiqated  •  in  disease  of  the 
bnuh,  upon  which  the  pain  may  react  injuriously ;  in  cases  of  great 
oatural  susceptibility ;  and  in  operating  on  delicate  organs,  as  tbe 
kyqipanum  of  the  ear,  different  parts  of  the  face,  and  the  testicle^ 

But  this  is  not  all  the  m^rit  of  these  machines.-  'By  varying  their 
Bibde*  of  application,  different  |f>hy8iological  effects  are  obtained, 
eaeb  susceptible  of  beneficial  therapeutic  use.  Thus,  the  current 
of  the  two  wires,  tha  larger  a^d  smaller,  or,  as  M.  Duchenne  desig- 
nates .them,  the  currents  of  the  first  knd  second  order,  .differ 
materially  in  their  efiects.  The  machine  with  the  dou})le.wire  ope- 
rate much  more, powerfully  on  the  face  and  eyeballs  in  producing 
lan(>inous  phenopiena  than  that  with  only  one  wire;. and  the  effeot^ 
according  to  M.  Duchenne,  is  much  greater  from  the  e)ectro-mag- 
netic  than  the  Volta-electric  apparatus.  Even  with  a  feeble  action  of 
th^  former,  considerabje  reaction  is  produced  upoathe  retina;,  wbilo 
the  latter ;  oper^tea  in  this  way  only  when  somewhat  intensely 
excited,  and  when  the  excitors  dre  applied  to  the  em.^ging  points 
of  tfie  fiflh  pair,  or  to  the  globe  of  thp^  eye  itself.  The  current 
from  the  first  order  (larger  ^wire)  .of  the  electro-magpettc.instru-- 
tnent  produces  ho  stronger  an  impression  than  th^  yolta-electrJQ. . 
But  the  luminous  phenomena,  excited  by  these  machines,  even  by 
the  secOQd  current,  of  the  electro-magnetic,  are  much  feebler  than 
those  which  result  fl*otti  simple  galvanism..  , 

'  Moreover,, the  purrent  of  the  first  wire  appears  to, have  a, special 
influence  pver- muscular  contractility,  that  of  the  second  over  cuta-, 
neons  sensibility;  that  is,  though  both  currents  act  on  both  proper- 


ties,  yet  onq  produces  a  greater  relative  effect  ou  t^e  one,  bhe  oth^r 
oil  the  otber^  {Electn$ation  Ijocalisee^  pp.  15, 16.)  CutaDeoua  inseosi- 
bilHy  will  often  yield  promptly  to  the  current  of  the  second  order 
(sonall  w)re),  ^hen  that  of  the  first  bos  xiaeffe<^t  whatever;  but,  in 
very  susceptible  persons,  'it  will  be.  advisable  to  'have  recourse  to 
t)iat  of  the  first  or  larger  wire^  because  }es8  disturbing  to  the  sen- 
aftulitj.  .       ^,  .       •   * 

3.  Methods  i>f  Applicatioiu        - 

In  describing  t]ie  inj^tniments  for  the  dey^opment  of  static  and 
galvanic  electricity,  and  the  effects  of  these  two  modes  of  electrical 
excitement,  I  have, probably  said  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  in. 
relation  to  their  method  of  application.  But  the  following  obser- 
iratigns  upon  the  application  of  inducpd  electricity,  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  the  work  of  M.  Duchenne,  appear  to  be  necessary, 
to  place  the  reader  on  y^  level  with  the  state  .to  which  therapeutical 
electris^'tion  has  been  brought  by  that  indefatigable  investigator. , 

1»  "To  the  MuscleB, — Faradisation  of  the  Muscles  (Duchenne). — To 

affect  the  muscles,  we  may  operate  either  through  the  ne^voui 

plexuses  and  trunks,  or  directly  on  the  muscles  themselves.    In 

the  former  case,,  we  necessarily  influence  at  the  same  time  several 

associated  muscles^  ia  the  latteF>,  we  may  limit  the  action  to  a  siogte 
musale.    .  • 

The  two  icxcitors,'  or  terminations  of  the  directing  conduptort, 

should  be  placed  near  to  each  other,  at  distances  varying  from  one 

to  four  inches.    If  the  skin  is  well  moistened,  the  electric  influende 

•peneti^ates  readily  through  it  to  the  parts  beneath.*  When  it  is 

rellqaired  to  operate  on  the  larger  muscles,  ds  ihosk  t)f  the  trunk  for 

.example,  tlie  cylinder  with  the  moist  sponge  (Fig»  1 ,  paye  518)  should 

♦  be  used.    For  small  muscles,  as  those  of  the  facie  or  'rfitercostal«, 

6t  (6r  Jdeep-seated  muscles,  the  conical  excitprs  (Fig.  2;" page  518), 

covered  with  thoroughly  moistened  leather,  as  the   finger  of  a 

glove,  are  to  be  preferred.    The  latter  also  are  preferable  whea  it 

is  desirable  to  exctte  the  muscles  through  a  nerva     The  moist  skin 

is  a  better  conductor  than  the  wet  sponge;  and,  when  a  powerfol 

eflfecfr  is*  demanded,  the  conical  excitors  may  be  Sometimes  adran- 

tagepnsly  used  even  for  large  muscles,  being  in  this  case  mored 

from  point  to  point.    To   apply  the  instrument   efficieiitly>  the 

practitioner  must' of  course  have  made  himself  .acj[uainted  with  the 

precise  situation  of  the  muscles,  and  course  pf  the  nerves  supplying 

them.  *Their  depth  below'the  skin  must  also  be  well  understood. 
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nfluence  is  nefer  to*be  directed  to.  the  tendons.  To  kct  on  a 
e'duly,  its  whole «6rface  must  be  covered;  and  consequently, 
I  18  large,  the  ^citors  i^tl  be  moved  from  point  to  point 
isively  until*  the  purpose  has  been  accomplished!  The  m'uscle 
3wn  to  be*  contracting  by  its  fir&ness  or  hardness  under  the 
b;'  and  it  often,  happens  that  one  part  of  a  sjngle  muscle  wil^ 
laxed,  while  another  contract^.  The  thiclcer  the  muscle,  the 
intense  mustbe  the'current  applied..  In  the  face,  it  is  difficult 
Old  aSecfing  the  nerves  so  abundantly  distributed  over  it. 
»r these  is  known  to  be  touched  when  the  contracftfon  extends 
eral  muscles  simultaneously.  Should  this  happen,  the  excitors 
i  be  fnoved  a  very  short  distance  frppi  the  point,  until  the 
18  iio  longer  produced.  • 

len  k  muscle,  on  account  bf  its'  depth,  cannot  be  reached 
ly  by  the  electric  influence,  it  may  be  eicited  .by  means  of 
pplying  nerve.  The  excitement  of  a  nerve, -or  of  a  muscle^ 
8  produces  in  the  healthy  state  both  a  sensation  an^  con- 
>n.  But  the  susceptibility  of  diflferent  nerves  and  mu^les 
ydiftefent  in  degree;  and  a  force  .which  will  affect  One  buX 
ly,  will  on  another  act  with  great  enei^y.  Again,  wl)ile  one 
is  unusually  excitable  'in  relation  to  contractility,  another  is 
so  in  relation  to  sensibility.  It  is  against  the  latter  that  the 
tor  must  be  particularly  on  his  guard,  prepared  to  withhold 
and,  or  diminish  the  force  of  the  instrument,  when  the  in- 
Se  becomes  excessive.  Sometimes  the  sensibility  tb  pTsiin  is' 
Mit  as  to  preclude  this  method  of  electriz&tion.  It  is  apt  to  be 
mlarly  strong  in  the  muscles '6f  the  face,  supplied  by  the  fiflb 
The  excitor  should  never  be  placed  overvthe  points  cofre- 
Hng  with  the  suborbitar  or  mental  nerve ;  and  the  excitation 
e  frontal  nefves  produces  severe  pain,  which  radiatea  through 
ead.  The  muscles  of  the  eyelidd,  of  the  alae  nasi,  and  of  the 
r  and  lower  lips,  are  peculiarly  susceptible.  Of  the  muscles 
e  neck,  the  platysma  ipyoides,  the  upper  half  of  the  sterno- 
)id,  and  the  external  edge  of  the  upper  half  of  the  'trapezius, 
Quch  more  excitable  than  the  remainder.  The  great* pectotal 
thd  muscles  of  the  siibspinal  fossa  are  rather  sensHive;  the 
td  and  the  muscles  of  the  arms  somewhat*  less,  the  anterior 
;  much  mor^  so  than  the  posterior.  The  long  dorriial  and  .the 
-lumbar  are  but  slightly  sensitive.'  The  gluteal  and  fascia  lata 
les  are  very*  much  so,  compared  with  those  on  the  outer  and 
rior  parts  of  the  thigh;  those  of  the  internal  crural  region 
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moi'e  so  than  thoe^Q  of.  the  external.  The  poatarior  mnscT;^  of  theleg 
^ara  but  slightly  sensitive  cpmpar^d  with  the  anterior  and  externaL 
At  the  moment  of  contact,  eveoK^hen  the  sur&ce  iM  ix^oist,  severe 
pain  is  sometimes  felt  in  the  skin^^  which  .soon  •ceases.  In  socb 
cases,  in  order  to  obviate  th<  effejst,  the.  exciters  should  be  broagfat 
into  contact  befpre  application,  so,  as  to  restore  tha  equilibriaao, 
and  then  gradually  separated  to  the  necessary  (}istanx^.    , 

,%  To  Uie  ^hin.  If  ^tic  electricity  is  employed  for  exdtiofg  the 
skin,  it  is  necessM'y  that  it  should  be  of  feeble  intensity,  as  It  wdiild 
otherwise  pvnetrate.  the  deeper  tissues.  The  dynainic  form  is  pre- 
ferable;  care  being  taken  \fi  have  the  surface' of  the'exci^ors  quite 
dsy,  so  as  to  /confine  the  infiufence  to  the  skin.  But  tha  electricity 
of  -induction,  the  faradism  of  M.  Duchenne,  is  here  specially  ad- 
vantageous, wbea  mere  excitation'  without  organic  disturbance  of 
th^  surface  is  FftQted;  a^  it  uever,  like  galvanism^  produces  seven 
in^ammation  or  cauterization.  If,  howjever,  a  powerfut  reyukiYe 
effect,  is  desired)  for  the  relief  of  chronic  internal  affections,  gal* 
Yani3m  is  preferable.  «  *  *     . 

An  excitor  containing  the  mpist  sponge  having  been  applied  (o 
one  point  of  the  surface,  the  other  excitor,  quite  dry,  is  to  be  h«ld 
by  the.  operator,  and,  after  the  skin  ha^  been  thoroughly  dried  by 
rubbing  over  it  lyCopodium  or  other  absorbent  powder,  id  to  be 
passed  riipidlj  over  .the  part..  Or  cylindrical  or  olive-shaped  dry 
excitorci  may  be  mpved  from  point  to  point  over  the  skin.  Soin0- 
times  advantage  may  accrue  Arom  using  the  wire  brush.  (Fig.  t, 
page  518.)  as  an  excitor,  which  may  Removed  over,  or  sti^ck  lightly 
op  the -surface.  M.  Duchenne  palls  this  latter  ^vooesa  fMstigaim, 
The  wires  may  also,  ia  certain  cases,  be  l^ept  i^i^contaot  with  the  skin; 
but  thia  cannot  be  long  borne,  in- consequence  of  the* violent  paia 
produced.  The  latter  mode  of  eilectrization  he -calls  electric  moxa^  as 
having,  I  vpresume,  the  powerful  irritant  and  revulsive  influeD9e  of 
th^t  a^ent,  without  its  organic  results.  It  is  applicable- only* when 
there  is  great  cutaneous  insensibility,  or  it:  is  desired  to  promole 
the  dispecsiqii  of  white  swellings,  ^d  o^her  phronic  tumo\^  or 
tumefactions. 

.  ,  The  application  of  the  electrified  hand  of  the  operator,  under  the 
'influence  of  an  intense  current,  excites. lively  sensation  in  tbe&oev 
but  is  insuiOBcient  for  other  part9  of  the  body.  Thi6  rounded  me- 
tallic excitprs  act  powerfully  on  the  face^  even  with  a  sliglit  inteo- 
sity  of.  current,  and  ^uffici0htly  on  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  other 
parts  of  the  body^  except  that  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  tli« 
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'  For  tlip  last-mentioned  ^rts  thb  wire-brush 'must  be  used, 
5I1  bas  three  times  the  power  of  "the  blunt  exciters*'  The  inner 
middle  parts,  however,  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  have,  more  sus- 
ibility.  •  « 

b  single  thefapeutic  agency  is  so  efficacious  In  exciting  cuta- 
18  sensibility  as  "faradisation.**  It  may  be  graduated  to  any 
lired  degree  of  impression,  from  a  slight  tingling  to  the  nu>st 
eat  pain;  the  excitement  in  its  higher  grades  id"  not  exceeded  by 
of  a  burn,  yet  no  disorganization  takes  place,  not  eve'n  So^mVich 
esication;  it  jnay  be  carried  rapidly  over  the  whole  surface  of 
body;  and  the  pain  subsides  instantly,  and  almost  completely, 
n  the  operation  ceases.  i  • 

b  InUmal  Organs,  Most  of  these  may  be  reached  either  directly 
ibe  excitors,  or  through  the  nerves  which  supply  them. 
s  affections  of  tbe  rectum^  one  of  the  metallic  olive-shaped  ex- 
CB,  upon  a  stem  insulated  by  a'  covering  of  caoutchouc,  may  be 
3duced  into  the  bo\^el,  while  the  other  is  carried  from  point  to 
it  about  the  anus.  If  the  sphincters  are  debilHated  or  para- 
d,  thfe-cxcitor  maybe  brought  into  apposition  with  them;  if 
muscular  coat  of  the  rectum,  it  should  be  passed  suceessively 

•  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  bowel.  Constipation,  incon- 
nce  of  the  feces,  and  prolapsus  of  tfi6  rectum  may  often  b^ 
mtageously  treated  in  this  way.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
ogastric  plexus  posterior  to  the  rectpm  may  be  exeited. 

be  bladder  and  rectum  are  but  slightly  sensitive  to  pain  from  the 
trie  impression.  The  latter,  therefore,  may  be  resorted  to  in 
*ating  on  the  former,  an  excitor  being  introduced  into  both; -but 
must  always  be  taken,  in  using  instruments  for  the  purpose, 
•the  stem  should  be  completely  isolated.    The  vesical  excitor 

•  bi  carried  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bladder.  Should  the 
am  be  too  irritable  for  the  purpose,  the  two  excitors  may  be 
Dddced  through  a  double  caoutchouc  canula  into  the  bladder ; 
instrument  being  so  contrived  that  the  excitors  should  not  be 
►ed  to  meet.  The  bladder,  however,  should  be  quite  emptied 
irine,  as  this  fluid  would  otherwise  serve  to  connect  the  poles. 
he  uterus  may  also  be  operated  on  by  a  somewhat  similarly  con- 
sd  double  instrument.    This  organ  also  has  but  little  sensitive- 

ttnle^  in  pregnancy. 

Y^  pharynx  may  be  entered  by  an  olive-shaped  excitor,  properly 
3ort^,  which  may  be  passed  along  the  posterior  part,  while  the 
T  pole  is  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.    It  is  necessary  to 
VOL.  I.— 34 
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avoid  tbe  lateral  portions  of  the  pbarjn^,  for  fear  of  injario^sly* 
exciting  the.  pneumogastric,  glosso-ph^ryngeal,  ^d  accessary  nerve 
of  Willis,  which  are. in  this  vicimtv. 

III  complaints  of  the  larynx^  as  aphonia^  one  of  tbe  excitors  may 
be  passed  down  the  pharynX  below  the  posterior,  part  of  the  larynx, 
while  the  other  is  applietf,  moistened,  to  the  external  parts  answer- 
ing to  the  cryco-thyroid  muscle.  The  inner  excitor  is  then  to 
^  brought  forward  against  the-  larynx,  and  passed  upwards  and 
do^y^nwards. 

Tbe  stomachy  liver,  lungs,  and  heart  cannot  be  acted  on  4ireotly, 
but  may  be  reached  through  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  By  making 
the  application  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  which  may 
b^  done  by  the  introduction  of  a  suitable  instrument,  isolated  by  a 
caoutchouc  covering,  except  at  its  ei^tremity,  and  placibg  the  other 
excitor  at  tbe  pH  of  the.  stomac}i,  the  influence  may  be  directed 'to 
.the  stomach  and  liver.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  nerve  is  acted  ou 
by  applying  the  pharyngeal  excitor  to  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of 
the  pharynx,  and  the  second  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,«^l  the  viscera' 
mentioned  will  be  put  under  the  electric  influence.  But  these  ope- 
;Tatioas  require  much  caution,  as  the  vital  organs  concerned  might 
be  unduly  and  dangerously  affected;  and  M.  Ducbenne  relates  a 
case  in  which  a  patient,  under  the  second  of  the  operations  just 
mentioned,  fainted,  and,  upon  recovery,  stated  thai  he  had  expe- 
rienced a  feeling  of  sufiocation,  and  indescribable  precordial  sensa- 
tions. On  a  repetition  of  the  operation,  with  intermissions  of  a 
second,  the  patient  did  not  faint,  but  had  ibe  same  precordial  sen- 
sation each  time. 

ToJhe  Special  Senses.  For  the  sights  galvanism  is  preferable  to 
electricity  by  induction,  as  it  is  more  powerfully  stimulant  to  the 
organ  of  vision.  If  either  of  the  inductive  machines  be  used,  the 
electro-magnetip  with  a  dpjible  wire  should  be  preferred,  as  tbe 
more*  energetic  of  the  two.  The  application  may  be  made  carefully 
to  the  ball,  and  arQund  the  orbit. 

lin  operating  on  the  ear,  the  external  meatus  should  be  half  filled 
with  warm  water,  and  a  metallic  wire  from  one  of  the  poles  should 
be  introduced  into  the  liquid,  while  the  other  excitor  is  applied  to 
4the  nape  of  the  neck ;  pr  the  second  excitor,  protected  by  caout- 
chouc, except  ^t  the  end,  may  be  introduced  through  the  nostrils, 
00  as  to  come  into  contact  with  tho^Eustachian  tube,  ^s  tbe  tym- 
panum, hoy^rever,  is  very  gensitive,  great  caution  must  be  observed. 

When  tbe  electric  influence,  is  wanted  in  the  organ  of  smelly  a 
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U  sound,  pi;ptected  as  usnaj  exoept  at. the  extremity,  may  bid 
ed  over  the  Sehneiderian  membrane;  when  in. that  of  iasie^tke 
3  instrament  may  be  passed  ovet  the  sides  of  the  tongue  and 
palate;  -the  second  excitof,  in  both  cases,  being  applied  to  the 
:  of  the  neck.    .     .  ,     • 

9  the  ifale  OenitaJs^  The  testicle  being  very  sensitive,  must  be 
rated  on  with  caution;  two  excitors  being  placed' neat  each 
;r  Upon  the  scrotum.  For  operating  on  thd  vesiculw  seminaUsj 
excitor  may  be  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  the  second 
the  bladder,  if  there  be  no  contraindication;  otherwise  the 
)r  may  be  applied  oh  *the  external  surface.  In  insensibility  of 
e  organs  generally,  the  influence  should  ba  directed*  along  the 
»le  course  of  the  urethra,  as  well  as  to  the  different  parts  ex- 
ally:  .  •  ,        • 

— « — 

'otwithstandiiig  the  localization  effected  by  the^e  methods^  a 
•ndary  influence  will  sometimes  be  extended  to  ,the  nervous 
Tes,  against  which  it  is  necessary  that  Xhe  operator  should  be 
tris  guard.  The  pain  itself  produced  in  tl^e  part  necessarily 
!ia  the  cerebral  centres ;-  and,  when  care  ia,  taken  to  limit  the* 
lent  by  keeping  the  poles  near  together,  this  is  the  chief^  i^  not» 
!asive  sQurCe  of  general  disturbance  thtit  may  be  apprehended., 
lases  of  paralysis  of  sensation,  as  well  as  motion,  none  of  this 
It  is  experienced.  The  muscle  may  qontraqt;  buf,  however 
r  the  operation  may  be  continued,  the  patient  is  sensible  of.  np 
tnvenience.  Even  reflex  action  from  the  spii)^  centres  is  ex-. 
i  by  this  localized  contraction  only  in  oertain  pathologldal 
litioils.  But  whea  there  is  no  loss  of  sensibility,  mucl^  eare  is 
Bsdary.  Certain*  individuals  are,  from  idiosyncrasy,  so.  exceed- 
y  susceptible,  that  a  slight  influence,  even  insufficient  to  cause 
1  sensation,  occasions  faintness,  giddiness,  dimness  of  vision^ 
sea,  vomiting,^  and  general  feelings  of  torpor  or  numbness* 
Nse  persons  are  unfit  subjects  for  the  use  of  the  remedy. 


IcKjmncture.  In  1825,  M.  Sarlandrifere  proposied  the  direct -ap- 
ii^on  of  the  electric  influence  to  deep-seated  parts  by.  means  of 
puncture;  and,  seconded. as  the  measure  was  by  the  recom- 
ndaiion  of  Magendie,  it  acquired  fox  a  time  great  reputatio;^ 
[  was  extensively  resorted  to.  It  consisted  in  introducing  very  . 
jp  needles  through  the  skin  into  the  part  or  organ  vhich  it  WM 
tired  to  excite,  particularly  the  muscles,  and  passing^ the  current  ^ 
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throngh  iheni,  so  that  in  proeeeding'  from  point  "to  point  of  the 
needles  it  must  neoessarily  traverse  the  part.  But*  the  results-  have 
not  corresponded  with  the  first  aangnintt  expectations,  and  the  mea- 
sure is  at  present  seldom  resorted  to.-  Nor  is  it  now  necessary  in 
medical  practice;  -as  the  methods  of  M.  Duchenne  accomplish  the 
sam0  end. more  effectually  and  less  xlisagreeably.  .  The- objections 
urged  by  M.Duchenne  against  it  ^re,  1.  that  the  electrization  of  the 
muscle  cannot  \^  isolated  from  that  of  the  skin;  2.  that  the  cutaneous 
excitement  being  confined  to  the  course  of  the  needle,  surfaces  of 
considerable  extent  could  not  be  stimulated ;  S.  that  the  contractions 
caused  by  it  are  irregular  and  cannot  be  foreseen;  4.  that  to  excite 
the  whole  of  a  muscle,  especially  a  large  one,  so  many  needles  mu&t 
te  introduced  that  few  patients  would  be  found" willing  to  bear  the 
pain ;  and  5.  that  if  it  be  desired  to  excite  the  muscle  by  passing 
the  needle  through  the  nerve,  the  operation  is  almost  always  ira- 
ptacticable.  Nevertheless,  acupuncture  may  sometimes  be  usefully 
employed  by  surgeons  for  the  discussion  of  tumours,  and  for  promot- 
ing the  coagulation  o£  the  blood  in  aneurisms.  Platimim,  or  gold 
needles,  should  be  used  preferably  to' steel;  as  the  latter  are  apt  to 
become  oxidized,  and  thus  to  irritate  the  parts.  When  a  galvanic 
battery  is  used,  the  parts  penetrated  by  the  needle  aire  apt  to  become 
inflamed,  and  a  caustic  effect  i»  not  linfrequently  produced.' 


-#— 


Great  imp6rtance  has  been  attached  to  the  transmission  of  the 
electric  current  along  the  nerve,  and  in  one  direction  rather  than 
another,  in  imitation  of  the  course  of  nervous  influence.  But  much 
of  what  has  been  said  on  these  points  has  been  purely  theoretical. 
M.  Duchenne  has  come' to  the  following  conclusions^  1.  Pn  man, 
whatever  may  be  the  direction  or  the  currents,  or  the  degree  of 
vitality  of  the  nerves  they  traverse,  the  same  results  are  always 
produced,  when  the  conductors^are  applied  to  any  portion  of  the 
course  of  the  "nerves ;  namely,  muscular  contractions  and  sensations. 
2.  A  current  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time  along  a  healthy 
nerve,  whether  it  be  continuous  or  interrupted  with  rather  short 
intermissions,  weakens  neither  the  contractions,  the  sensation^,  nor 
the  voluntiiry  movements,  and  produces  no  reflex  phenomenon 
above  the  point  excited.  8.  A  current  long  protracted  in  a  nerve 
-  considerably  debilitated,  notably  lessens  its  excitability,  but  with- 
out influencing  the  voluntary  motions.  4.  Changes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  exercise  no  appreciable  influence  over  the  nius- 
cular  contractility  or  senisibility  in  man.    5.  Electrisation  of  the  ter- 
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\i  nerves  of  a  limb,  produces  seni^tionsonly-in  the  points  ex- 
[.  6.  The  currents'which  pass  from  the  nervous  extremities  to 
lervous  centres^  act  priiicipallj  on  the  sensibility  of  the  limb, 
produoe,  above  the  point  excited,  contractions  which  are  -irr^ 
r,  and  little  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  sensations.  7. 
Jljj  th^  mode  of  electrization,  by  reflex  action,  has  little  efficacy 
le  treatment  of  palsy,  and^  sometimes  causes  persistent  neuraK 
A  the  excited  limb.  {Dudiennej  pp.  99,  100.)  Should  there  be 
bral  lesion  existing  at  the  time,  it  might  do  serious  mischief. 
Li  page*97.)  A  fact  worthy  of  recollection  is,  that  electric  exci- 
tk:  of  the  silrface  is  more  effective  in  lM:iQgiDg  onreflex  musou^ 
tontraction,  than  excitation  of  the  muscles  themselves.  {Ibid:, 

I.)      .  , 

4,  Therajpeutic  AjfplicatioTis. 

nder  the  impression  that  nervous  power  is  nothing  more  than 
Toa  of  electricity,  which  some  physiologists  Wfere  at  'one  time 
osed  to  believe,  it  was  imagined  that  the  latter  agent  might  'h€ 
h  extremely  useful  in  disease,  by  sup^ying  the  dei^ieticy,  ol* 
Bcting  the  redundancy  of  the  former.  Theoretical  notions, 
ded  on  this  basis,  have  always  had,  and  continue  to  have  more 
588  influence  upon  therapeutics.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
ous  abtioi^  in  excess  might  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  negative!, 
when  deficient  might  be  replaced  by  that  of  positive  electri- 
Xt  has  been  considered  important,  through  the  direction  of 
electrical  current,  to  imitate  the  itatural  presume'd  nervous  cur- 
s>  for  ohe  purpose  to  send  the  influence  in  one  direction,  for 
her  in  another  direction ;  to  procure  in  certain  cases  its  trans- 
ioA  by  one  set  of  nerves  rather,  than  another;  in  shorty  to  make 
of  electricity  as  if  it  were  really  the  true  nervous  fluid,  ^r^(i 
3  it,  as  that  instrument  is  wielded  under  the  powers  of  life,  for 
onaintennnceof  all  the  funotioAs  in  their  due  action  and  subordi- 
m. '  It  is  true  that  this  supposition  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
its  has  been  quite  abandoned^  under  the  irresistible  contradic- 
of  experiment;^  but  there  still  remains  the  undoxibted  and 
ftoidinary  analogy  between  them,  to  sustain  the  conjecture  that 

Mb  was  demonstrated  by  the  ezperixnents  of  Mattenoci  and  otiien ;  bnt  an 
▼ation  of  M.  Dochenne  sIiowb,  in  a  staking  point  of  vie^,  %h.e  dlitincti<u»  of 
iro  actions,  the  nervous,  namely,  and  electric.  According  to  that  author,  the 
Uk  may  be  wholly 'insensible  to  electrical  influence,  ahd  yet  capable  e^  acting 
r^e  influence  of  the  will.  (^Electrisation  Lecalis^e,  &c.,  p.  402.) 


thej  might  operate  under  sHnil&r  laws  upon  tbe^  system,  and  tbat 
consequently  eleetricity  might,  in  many  instanQ0S,  be 'substituted 
forifae  nerorous  influence,  if  brought  Id  bear  im  the  system  in  a 
similar  manner.  1  fear,  however,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  aban- 
don this  view  of  the  powera  and  uSes  of  el^tricity. 

With  the  facta  at  present  kngwn  in  relatidn  to  iti  effectg  on  the 
system,  it  is  best  to  c^msider  it  simply  as  a  uniFersal  excitanl, 
capable  of  stimulating  any  function  or  orgaii  upojt  which  it  can 
be  brought  to  bear  directly,  into  increased  activity,  an^  having  this 
special  advantage  over  every  other -remedial  agent,  fhat^'byits 
peculiar  n&ture,  it  is  capable  of  being  jdirectedt6,'and  in  a'  great 
degree  limited  in,  any  part  which  it  noay  be  desirable  to  operate 
upon  exclusively.  It  must  be  borne  in.  mind  that  it  is  not  by  its 
accumulation  that  it  is  capable  of  fulfilling  any  therapetitic  purpose, 
but  only  by  movement ;  and.  hence  it  cannxxt  be  brought  to  exert  a 
dir^t  simi^taneous  influence  upon  tbq  whole  system;  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  so.  to  djreot  its  curj*etit,  that  it  should  pass  at  the 
iBame  tiitie  ihroughiill  parts  of  the  body«  It  is^  t^ierefore,  though 
a  universal  stimulant,  necessarily  more  or  less  loc^  in  its  thera- 
peutic action  at  any  one  time.  ,  - 

With  its  universal  l^timnlant  power,  it  exercises.  A  special  exci- 
tant influence  upon  the  properties  of  sensation  and  musc)ilar  con* 
traction;  and upon^  this  influence  its  most  importl&nt  remedial ap' 
plicatioi^  are  based,     ^  '. 

Through  the  quick  and  powerful  impassion  it  makes  upon  the 
aervouS'Centres,  commonly  designated  as  the  shock,  it  is  ca{>able, 
if  .lipt  carried  too  far,  cif  arousing  the  .whole  system,  and  thus  fol- 
filling  another  impoal^ut  iQdication« 

By  this -same  shock,  in  its  more  forcible  application,  it  oyer- 
whelms,  and  for  a  time  depresses  or'  suspends  function ;  and  by  a 
continued  excitant  influence,  it  exhausts  excitability,  and  thus  majr 
induce  secondary  depression.  It  li^ay  oonsequently  be  made  use 
of  occasionally  as  a  sedative  agent.  In  the  depressing  influeace  of 
the  shock,  it  has,  if  properly  managed,  this  great  advantage,  tbat^ 
as  it  aQts  mainly  on  ^e  nervous  system,  the  reaction  which  follows 
is.  also  mainly  nervous,  and,  therefore,  not  disposed  to  lead  to  fever 
or  iijiflammation. 

'  Again,  it*may,  in  certain  form^,  h^  made  to  produoe  inflannDa* 
tion,  and  thus  act  revulsively.  ^-       • 

The  influences  hitherto  mentiojaed  have  been  vital.    Bbt  it 


to- 

~  I 
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odnces  cliemicat  effects,  of  which  we  may  goihetimos  avail  our- 

Ives  therapeutically.     .  \    •-  ^    *         /    • 

From  what  has  been  just  stated,  the  following  practical  indicar 

ms  for  the  use  of  elecfricity  may  be  deduced:  1.  to  ^excite  any 

rticttlar  function  or  organ- which  may  be   inactive  or  torpid, 

d.  which  ikiay  stand  in  need  of*  stimalatiob;  2.  especially  to 

nfnlate  parts  in  which  sensation  or  the  normal  power  of  motion 

ij  be  defective  or  wanting,  as  in  paralytic  conditions  of  the 

iseular  power  or  general  sensibility,  or  of  the  special  senses; 

to  awaken  the  system  generally  from  a  state  of  torpoV,  as  in 

|>hy2ia,  syneope,  dnd  the  poisonous  effects  6f  the  -narcotics;  4.  to 

numb  deranged  sensationf,  or  excessive  muscular  contraction,  as 

neuralgia,  dome  forms  of  rheumatism,  and  tetanili ;  5.  to  operate 

ralsively  by  inflaming  or  irritating  the  skin,  as  in  various  inter- 

1  ftnd  subeutaneotis  affections,  including  chronic  inflammatioqa, 

domatism,  &c. ;  '6.  to  alter  morbid  nutrition  by  stimulating  the 

liotegrating  process;  and  thus  promoting  the  absorption  of  indo- 

It  tumours;  and  7.  through  its  chemical  agency- to  effect  various 

jects,  as  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  aneurisms,  the  solution  of 

»ne  in  the  bladder,  and  the  extraction  of  poisonous  metals  from 

saystem,  for  all  which  purposes  it  has  been  recomiDeiided  and 

iployed.    It  is,  I  believe,  in  some  one  of  the  above  methods,  or 

ne  combination  o£l  them,  that  it  operates  as  a  remedial  agent. 

It  tb  render  it  practically  useful,  we  must  be  more  precise,  and 

isider  severally  the  various  diseases  in  which  it  may  be  used ; 

inting  out  in  each  the  particular  circumstances  which  may  indi- 

le  or  contraindicate  it,  &nd  the  particular  modes  of  application 

I6t  appropriate. 

•        ■ 
.  *        ,  1.  Paralyiie  Affections. 

ft  is  only  by. stimulating  the  paralyzed  part,  or  the  nervous 
itre  or  nervous  trunk  supplying  it,  that  electricity  operates  in   , 
Tcure  of  palsy.    It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  it  is  wholly,  inap- 
cable  to  cades  in  which  the  affecti6n  depends  upon  high  vascu- 

oongestion^  inflaoimation,  or  other  organic  disease  of  the  nerv- 
s  centres.  It  is  not  less  obvious  that' it  can  be  of  no  use,  when 
lUitr  disease  in  the  connecting  nerves  prevents  the  transmission 

influence  from  the  centimes,  even  though  these  may  be  in'^a 
ilthy  state.  Under  these'  circumstances,  so  far  from  being  ser- 
seable,  it  may  do  serious  harm,  not  only  when  applied  directly  to 
\  diseased  centres  or  nerved,  but  even  when  limited  to  tbe  para* 
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lyzed  part ;  for  any  excitement  in  this  part  reacts  upon  the  nervous 
centres,  and  of  course  upon  the  serves  which  'ConyeyimpressioM 
to  thSm.  But,  when  all  exoitement^in  the  nervouB  centares-or  trunks 
has  sjubsided,  whea  the  organic  injury  has  been  repaired,  aad  tlie 
continuance  of  the'  palsy  is  owing  simply  to  debility  in  the  oentFcs, 
or  the  habit  of  inertia,  or  defective  nutrition  in  the  paralyzed  part, 
the  electric  influence  is  strongly  indicated,  and  ofl^  does  great 
service.  ^  .  ,  - 

The  same  remark  is  applicable,  to  cases  of  paky  from  woumds; 
or  other  mechanical  injuries  of  the  nervous  centres  qt  trunks.  It 
is  Vain  to«  stimulate  the  palsied  part  until  the  wound  has  healed)-(tf 
the  ii^ury  been  repaired.  But  ailber  this  event,  it  not  unfrequentl/ 
•happens  tnat  t]ie  p^y  persists,  and  sometimes  seems  as  4f  it  would 
peraifit  indefinitely^  ynless  the  sluggish  centre  be  stiqiulated,  or  the 
paralyzed  part  restored,  by  suitable  e^ccitation,  to  its  proper  oiganie 
condition  and  due  sensibility.  Perhaps,  under  these  circumstaoces, 
no  one  agent  is  so  efficient  as  electricity,  because  no  one  can  be 
brought  to  bejir  so  accurately  upon  the  seafef  the  disease. 
.  In  .all  cases  of  palsy  arising  foom  simple  debility  cfr  depression 
of  the  centres,  and  all  those\of  local  origin,  not  dependent  on  irre- 
parable loss^f  parts,  ot  other  organic  injury,  much  good  may  be 
hoped  for  from  electricity. 

In  relation  to  the  precise  circumstances  under  which,  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned  as  indicating  this  agent,  it  may  be  used  with  the 
gr^test  benefit,  to  the  precise  moded,  moreover,  in  which  it  may 
be  moat  effectually  employed,,  and  the  probable  results  ia  each  caae^ 
nothiufg  has  appealed  which,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  apprpaches 
in  value  the  recent  contributions  of  M.  Duchenne  to  this  branch  of 
therapeutics.  In, the  following  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  remedy 
in  palsy,  the  reader  will  please  to  ascribe  jto  that  author  most  of  the 
credit  of  what  he  may  find  in  4hem  that  is  meritprioua 
-.  In  the  £rst  pierce,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  geaeral  rule,'  that  impli- 
cation directly  to  the  palsied  ^part  is  much  more  efficacious  ihsn' 
when  made  through  the  medium  of  the  nerve  supplying  the  part 

In  paisy,  the  sensibility- and  power  of  motion  may  both  he  lost^ 
or  either,  .without  the  other. 

In  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  muscles,  palsies  may  be 
classified  according' to  the  mode  in  which  the  partAfiected  is  influ- 
enced by  the  electric  current;  and,  by  f^ttention  to  these  diflFerences 
great  assistance  is  gained,  not  only  in  diagnosis,  ^bot  in  the  proper 
application  gf  jhe  remedy^.    There  are  two  Classy  of  the  afibction; 
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one  in  wbich.fhe  muscle  does  not  contract,  or  contracts  but  slightly 
and  inefficiently,  under  the  electric  stimulus)  kud  the  other  in-wtiich 
it  responds  readily  to  the  stimulus,  and  contracts  whenever  it  is  ap- 
plied. In  one  case  the  electro-contractility  is  lost  or  impaired,  in 
the  other  it  remains  untouched.  To  the  former  elate  belong  paleide 
dependinff  on  hBions,  traumatic  oj^  otherwise^  of  tfie  spinal  mavrow  or 
nervous  trunks  proceeding  /rorh  itj  and  the^aZs^  of  lead;  to  the  latter 
all  the  purely^oerd)ral palsies,  whetheir  proceeding  from  hemor/hag^, 
inflammation,  or  other  lesion,  the  jyalsies  denominated  rheumatic  and 
hysterical^  and  tho^  dependent  on  airophyor  fatty  degeneration  of  Vie 
muscle  itself  which  e^ihibits  this  property  so  long  as, any  of  the 
muscular  fibre  is  left.  The  electro-sensibiliiy,  or  susceptibility  to 
painful  impression  from  electricity,  is  somewhat  differently  modified. 
Qenerally  speakings  a  loss  or  diminution  of  eiectro-contractility  is 
accompanied  with  the  same  condition  of  electro-sensibility;  but  with 
integrity  of  the  electro-aontractility,  the  sensibility  may  be  normal, 
increased;  diminished,  or  quite  lost.  Having  made  these  prelimi- 
nary observations,  we  will  proceed  to  the  considpratioa  of  the  spe- 
cial palsies.  The  reader  will  ;remember  that,  it  is  the  electricity 
of  induction,  the  form,  namely,  developed  by  the  inagneto-galvanic 
or  magneto-elcQtric  machines,  that  is  employed,  unless  the  fact  is 
(Aherwise  specicdly  stated.  We  .may  sometimes  use  M.  Ihichenne^s 
term  of  faradisation^  t6  signify  this  mode  of  applying  electricity. 

1.  Palsy  from  Cerebral  Htmorrliage.  This  generally  assumes  the 
form  of  hemiplegia;  but  it  may  also  be  paraplegic  or  local.  The 
read^F'will  bear  in  mind  the  observations  above  made,  in  relation 
to  Ihe  circumstances  under  which  electricity  becomes  applicable  in 
this*  affection.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  employ  this  agent, 
imtil  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  effused  blood  has  been  ab^ 
sorbad,  and  a  cyst  or  cicatrix  only  remains,  without  inflammatory 
action.  It  will  seldom  be  proper  to  commence  with  the  'use  of 
it.  until  six  or.  seven  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  dis^ 
ease.  If  employed  too  early,  there  will  be  great  danger  of  pro- 
ducing hazardous  cougestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain^  through 
ih^  ruction  upon  it  of  the  local  disturbance.  To  obviate  thi^.  as 
far  as  possible,  the  exciters  should  be  placed  as  near  each  other  as 
may  consist  with  the  object  of  sending  the  current  into  the  muscle, 
so  as  to  confine  the  disturbance  within  the  narrowest  limits.  I^ 
ip  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  after  from  five  to  eight  mpnths, 
t\jie  palsy  persists  without  any  contraction  of  the  muscles,  a.cure  may 
be  expected  with  considerable  certainty  under  faradisation;  if  there 
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be  permairent  conti^ction,  little  hope  of  a  cure  need  be  ipdulged;  as 
tbis  (^inlition  indicates  a  persistent  state  of  cerebral  inflaMmation 
or  softening,  whict  is  not  likely  to  cease.    If  there  be  only  tempos 
rary,  irregular,  or  involuntary  contractions,  the  prognosis  is  leas 
favourable  than -with  none,  but  not  altogether  unfavourable;  as  tbi« 
"ionditiop'may  be  owing  4o  an  unhealthy  excitability  of  the  spinal 
centres,- consequent  on  a  diminution  of-  cerebral  power.    Nor  mast 
the  mere  stiffening  of  a  inusclef,  arising  from  its  shortening  by  posi- 
tion, be  confoutided'  with  tonic  spasm  or  rigidity;    M.  Duchenne 
effected  radical  cures' in  on^twebtieth  duly -of  the.  cases,  and  ame- 
lioration in-  about  one-quarter.    The  pVobability,  I  think,  is  that 
the  electricity  does  not  operate  altogether  locally,  in  these'Cases,  in 
restoi-ing  voluntary  contractility ;  but  that  the  excitement  ^produced 
in  the  muscle,  also  reacts  usefulfy  as  a  stimulant  u{$on  the  cerebral 
centres,  . 

•It  may  sometimes  be  very  important,  in  deciding  as  to  the  proper 
period  for  commencing  with  the  electric  treatnaent,  to  know  cer- 
tainly whether. the  affection  is  really  cerebral.  The  complete  in- 
tegrity of  the  electro-mudcular  contractility  in-the  paralyzed  muspcle, 
which  characterizes  the  cerebral  cases,  might  be  sufficient  sometimes 
to  determine  the  qiiestion;  •  •  '  • 

When  palsy  of  the*  face  and  tongue  only  is  left  after  t^ie  absorp- 
tion of  Che  effused  blood,  it  will  in  general  readily  yield  tothia 
remedy;  but  it  should  be  employed,  at  "first,  with  much  caution,  for 
fear  of  involving  the  brain,  from  its  vicinity. 
•  Indeed  it  would  be  a  good  rule,  in  reference  to  cerebral  pal»y.in 
general,  to  commence  cautiously,  with  short  dij;tings  of  not  nwJre 
than  five  minutes,  and  not  repeated  oftener  than  every  second  or 
third  day,  uhtil  the  state  of  the  brain  shajl  have  been  sufBcientljr 
tested. '  The  intermissions,  too,  should  be  distant,  as  exciting  leas 
disturbance  of  sensation,  which  is  most  to  be  apprehended ;  while 
.  the  Contraction  produced  is  energetic.  -  The  influence  should  be 
directed  to. every  paralyzed  muscle;  and  thos&  most  defeply  affected 
ehould  Ije  longest  and  most  strongly  excited. 

2.  Pahy  cf  the  Insane.  *  This  form  of  palsy  is  i^rcely^ -proper 
subject,  under  any  circumstances,  for  the  applicatibn  of  electrioity, 
which  is  contraindicated  by  the  existing  and  increasing  cerebral 
lesion.  It  may,  howeverj  sometimes  be  important  not  to  mistake 
for  it  Bpmc' other  form  of  palsy  which  may  bte  benefited  by  this 
agent.  The  fkcfr  that  this  variety  is  alwayis  attended  with  -unim- 
paired electro-mnscular  contractility  may  somethnea  serve  to  did- 
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tingui^li  it  from  cases  of  general  palsy, -of  another  origin,  in  which 
this  property  may  be  "wanting,  and  which  mdy  be  amenable  in  some 
dfegree  to  the  remedy^ 

3.  Spinal  Palsy.  This  ha»  most  freqitently  the  fbrnj  of  paraplegia. 
When  dependent  on  active  congestion,  inflammation,  or  even  pres- 
sure from  moderate  hemorrhage  or  effusion,  it  often,  I  believe,  ends 
fovourably  .with  the  removal  of  the  disease  in  the  spinal  column^ 
and,  in  sucb  cases,  there  is  no  indication  whatever  fof  electricity, 
which  cotild  be  productive  only  of  mischief.  When  the^ palsy, 
having  originated  in  an  injury  or  wound  of  the  spine,*  persists  after 
time  has  been  allowed  for  the  repair  of  the  injury/ the  remedy  may 
be  u^d  with  hope  of  benefit.  But  as  this  cas6  falls  under  the  cate- 
gory of  traumatic  paralysis,  of  which  I  shall  treat  separately,  it  is 
apnecessary  to  s^y  more  of  it  at  present.  When  the  palsy  continues 
VA  consequence  of  previous  hemorrhage,  the  same  prognosis  and 
iftdicatioiis  exist  as  in  cerebral  hemorrhage.  But,  ^inhappily,  most 
cases  of  obstinate  spinal  paraplegia  depend  on  spontaneous  organic 
Iesi6n  of  the  medulla,  generally  of  inflammatory  origin^  and  little 
18  to  be  expected  from  any  remedy.  Electricity  should  be  used 
only  when  the.  palsy  has  survived  all  traces  of  spina>  inflammation, 
under  which  ciroumstasces  it  is  indicated,  and  will  no  doubt  often 
do  good,  I  presume  that  most  of  the  cases  of  paraplegia,  not  hys- 
terical, which'end  in  recovery  under  the  use  of  electricity  and  nux 
Toraica,  are  of  this  character.  In'  spinal  paralysis,  according  to  M: 
Ducfaenne,*  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  electro-muscular  con- 
tractility and  sensibility.  I  should  say  that  there 'might  be  good 
reason  to  refer  the  disease  io  the  spine  when  this  condition  is  prre- 
pented;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  because  sensation  -and 
voluntary  motion  ar?  lost  in  the  lower  extremities,  in  consequence 
of  diaiease  in  the  spinal  marrow,  that  therefore  reflex  action  should 
bease;  for  the  lesioti  may  be  seated  only  in  the  conducting  fibres' 
\fy  which  the  brain  communicates  with  the  limbs,  and  the  spiiial 
omtres  themselves  may  be  untouched.  Such,  I^beli^ve,  are  the 
many  cases'  of  paraplegia  which  M.  Duchenne  is  indisposed  to  con- 
rider  spinal,  because  wanting  in  what  he  deems  to  be  the'kcharacter- 
istic  relation  to  'electric  influence,  and  which  are  benefited  by  fara- 
disation. '-  ,  \ 

4.  Traumatic  Palsy.  (This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  palsy  in  which 
electricity  exercises  the  most  extraordinary  powers.  It  is  applicable, 
of  course,  only  aft^r  the  wound  or  injury  of  the  nerve  has  healed, 
or  been  repaired;  but,  afl^er  this  event,  there  is  occasionally  left 


behind  a  very  paralytio  condition,  j^lucli  sbows  po  disp^aition  to 
recovery,  and  may  go  on.  indefinitely,  unleea  relieved.  Scarcely 
any  length  of  time  offers  an  obstacle,  in  these  caaee,  to  the  bene- 
ficial eflfeQts  of  electricity,  unless  the  injury  has  been  such  as  in  its 
nature  to  be  irremediable,  or  the  muscle  has  undergone  coi^plete 
degeneration  from  want  of  use.  Cases  have  beeu  cured  after 'a 
duration  of  four  years.  The  application  should  be  made  every 
other  day^  and  eight  or  ten  minutes  at  a  tiste.  The  muscles  are 
often  much  atrophied,  and,  as  before  stated,  ■electro-mniscular  con- 
tractility and  sensibility  havd  been  lost.  The  first  step  towards 
recovery  •is  usually  the  excitation  of  pafiofal  sensation,  with  heat 
in  the  part.  -After  this  follows  an  obvious  improvement  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  muscle;*  the  power  pf  voluntary  movement  n^ 
returns;  and- all*  this  may  occur  before  the  electro-t&uaciilar  con- 
tractility hafi  been  restored.  At  length,  however,  the  mu^e  con- 
.tracts  under  the  electric .  excitem^t,  and  the  cure  is  completei 
If  electric  contractility  should  not  have  been  wholly*  abolisbed, 
it  is  unuQcessary  to  delay  the  use  of  the  remedy  ;^'  but'  otherwise 
it  would  be  best  to  vait  for  the.  complete  repair  of  the  injury, 
even  so  long  as  &om  four  to  ten  mtonths.  Jlach  muscle  dboald  be 
treated  according  to  its  condition.  T^e  more  it  is  atrophied  and 
the  less  is  its-  contractility,  the  more  intense  should  be  the  current, 
and  the  more  rapid  lihe  intermissions.  The  duration -of  each  sit- 
.ting  should  be  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  furthest;  and  rarely  more 
than  one  minute  should  be  given  to  each  muscle.  The  operation 
should  also  pass  rapidly  from  muscle  to  muscle,  returning  several 
times  to  each,  in' order  to  prevent  too  great  fatigue  to  any  onsL 
Cures  may  be  efiected  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Tlie  mean  duration 
•of  treatment  is  two  or  thr^e  months;  but  sometimes  yeara  are  re- 
quired before  a  complete  cure  can  be  efiected. 

5.  Bfteumaiis  Paldy.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  variety  of 
palsy  which  comes  on  after  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  pain,  which  disappears,  leaving  the  palsy  behind;  some* 
times  is  wholly  unattended,  with  pain.  It  may-occur  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  but  is  most  common  in  the  forearm  and  should. 
Sometimes  it  affects  the  face  through  the  seventh  pair  of  oervei; 
and  sometimes  also  probably  appears  in  the  form  of  paraplegia;  in 
which  case  I  have  no  doubt  the  seat  of  the  rheumatic  disease  is  in 
the  spine.  It  is  often  a  serious  afifection;  the  xauacles  becoming 
atrophied,  and  sometimes  contracted  so  as  to  produce  a  good  deal 
of  deformity.  It  is  distinguished  from  lead-palsy  by  the  unimpaired 
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3lectTo-iliii0calar  oontractility  and  sensibllitj.  In  the  face,  it  nrnj ' 
sometimes  be  difficult  to  determine  between  it  and  cerebral  palsj ; 
but,  independently  of  the  fects  that,  in  the  latter  case,  ihere  are 
^nerallj  ol)yion9  head  symptoms,  and  palsy  elsewhere,  there  i^ 
9ne  diagnostic  character  worthy  of  attention.  In  hemiplegia  we 
leldom  iiieet  with  palsy  of*  the  orbicular  mascle  of  the  eyelid,  and 
As  inference  is  probable  that,  when  cerebral'  palsy  is  confined  to 
the  face,  this  phenomenon  will  be  wanting.  When  it  occnrs,  there- 
fore^  in  fistcial  paralysis,  thd  affection  may  be  considered  as  probably 
seated- in  th&  senoEenth  pain  Correct  diagnosis  is  here  very  im- 
portant; as,  if  the  affection  be  Cerebral,  electricity  is  contraindicated 
for  a  long  time  after  the  attack ;  whereas,  if  it  be  mere  rheumatic 
palsy  of  the  seventh  pair,  the  remedy  may  be  applied  speedily. 
Bheumatic  paky  nrny  almost  always  be  cured  by  faradisation.  The 
natural  tonic  oontractility  is  often  rcfstored,  thereby  removing  de- 
formity, before  the  muscles  come  under  the  control  of  the  will. 
The  muscles  sometimes  assume  their  proper  symmetry  three  or 
four  weeks  before  a  single  voluntary  movement  has  been  made  by 
tliem.  In  ^the  affection  of  the  seventh  pair,  which  id  not  unfr<e- 
quently  attended  with  an  tmsightly  distoltion  of  the  features,  it  is 
important  to  examine  each  muscle  carefully,  and  give  it  the  due 
flhare  of  electrical  excitation. 

.  -6.  Hysterical  Palsy.  When  palsy  attacks  hysterical  women,  and 
eafa  be  referred  to  no.  precise  origin,  it  is  considered  usually  as 
eittitlM  to  this  designation.  It  is  characterized  by  retaining  the 
electro-muscular  contractility,  but  is  generally  attended  with  dimi- 
nished sensibility  of  the  muscle.  It  will  generally  yield  to  elec- 
tricity; though,  in  some  rare  instances,  it  resists  this,  as  all  other. 
remedies.  Under  such  circumstances,  however,  it  is  probably 
sDmething  more  than  merely  hjrsterical.  The-feradisation  should- 
be  applied  to  every  organ  affected,  and  the  application  continued 
foi'aome  time  after,  recovery.  In  consequence  of  the  great  nervous 
excitability  ef  the  patient^  it  is  best  to  commence  very  lightly, 
spending  the  first  sitting  in  doing  little  more  than  accustoming  the 
patient  to  the  manipulations;  and  gradually  increasing  as  she  is 
fbqnd  to  tcferate  the  remedy.  The  diminished  sensibility  of  the 
musclee  renders  rapid  intermissions  of  the  current  necessary;  but 
watchfulness  must  be  observed,  lest  a  little  too  much  local  disturb- 
ance should  bring  oh  an  attack  of  hysteria.  The  remedy  should 
be  directed  as  well  to  the  nervous  trunk  as  to  the  parts  afiected. 
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Sometimes  it  ma^  be  sufficient  to  stimAlaie  tbe  cutaneeae  sensi- 
bility; but  this  is  more  painful^,  and  wiU  not  often  be  submitted  to. 

7.  Lead  Palsy.    If  the  muscles .  retain  but  a  smaU  portion  of 
their  electric  contractility,  it  may  be  conaidered  certain  that  the 
disease,  will  recover  easily  and  rapidly;  and,  even  with  a  complete 
loss  of  that -property,  a  favourable  result  may  be  expected,  though 
it  will  .be  longer  pofltpoAed,    When,  with  the  loss  of  the  contract^ 
ility,  there  i6  at  the  same  time  a  gre^t  din^inution  of  sensibility, 
with  atrophy  coiljoined,  the  cure  is  atUI.  more  diffioult  and '^pro- 
tracted.   But  the  remedy  will  a}most  always  succeed  in*  the  end. 
From  thirty  iK>  one  hundred  sittings  may  be  required,  at  the  rate  of 
thrcQ  weekly;  but,  by  operating  at  shorter  intervaJsy'-the  length  of 
time  reqj^ired  may.be  diminished^    An  intense  current  with  rapid 
intermissions  should  be  used.    It  is.  desirable  to  excite  painfol 
sensations ;  and  as  these  are  atteiided  sometimes  witb  considerable 
constitutional,  disturbance,  it  is  impossible  in  many  instances  to- 
h^ve  quickly  repeated  ^ittings^    Hence  the  lekigth  of  time  oflea 
required  for  the  cure. 

5.  Progressive  Fatty  Muscular  Atrophy.  Under  this  name  M* 
Duehenne  refers  to  a  disease  long  known  as  a  variety  of  general 
palsy^  but  which  ha^  only .  recently .  become  well  understood.  It 
consists  essentially  in  a  gradually  progressive  atrdphy  of  the 
muscles,  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  fibres;  and  the  paralytic 
phenomena  are  ascribable  to  the  organic  change  in  the  muscle, 
The  credit  of  first  ascertaining  its  true  nature  appears  to  be  due  to 
M.  Cruveillyer,  who  demonstrated  the  existence  of  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  affected  tissue.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  forms  of 
palsy,  by  the  irregular  and  apparently  capricious  method  in  which" 
the  muscles  are  struck  with  the  disease;  so  that  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
round  plump  muscle,  is  a  cavity  consequent  upon  the  atrophy  of 
another,  thus  giving  a  quite  characteristic  aspect  to.fhe  complaint 
The  only  other  pathological  lesion  found,  is  a  wasting  or  atrophy 
of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  corresponding  spiral  nerves,  which  has  ■ 
been  noticed  in  one  case.  The  spinal  marrow  is  quite  sound;  and 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  nervous  atrophy  noticed  was  a  result  or 
cause  of  the  iifiection.  A  singular  fact  in  relation  to  the  disease  ifl» 
that  the  muscles  retaiji  their  electric  contractility,  or  contract  uridef 
electric  excitement,  as  long  as  any  of  the  fibres  remain  undestroyed. 
It  was  generally  considered  quite  incurable;  but  MJ  Duchenne  has 
demonstrated  that  it  may  at  least  be  arrested  in  its  course  by  means 
of  faradisation ;  and  has  even  rendered  it  probable  that  the  muscle 
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may  recover  its  normal  structure,  if  it  has  not  be^n  so  far  destroyed, 
before  the  commencement  of  treatment,  as  to.give  no  sign  of  con-^ 
traction  when  electrically  excited.  At  least  musples  whicfli  hajra 
been  apparently  wasted  Away  almost  to  nothing  recover  their  health- 
ful size,  and  jtheir  power  of  action.^  It  is  said  that  the  atrophy  pre- 
cedes the  fatty  degeneration;  and  it- may  be  supposed  that  the^shriuk- 
ing  is  ooly  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  inter-fibrous 
matter;  .but  M.  Puchenne  thinks  that  new  fibres  are  created;  and, 
if  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  muscle  might  not  grow  after  par- 
tial (destruction  from  f^tty  degentsration,  as  well  as  froip  any  othe^. 
cause.  The  treatment  of  the  affection  generally  requires  an  appa- 
ratus of  great  force  and  rapid  intermissions;  and  a  feeble  iDstru- 
Bic^t  may  fail  ^together.  Each  application,  however,  should  not 
continue  longer  than  eight  or  ten  minutes,  £or  fear  of  exhausting 
the  muscle,  A^d  ,thus  hastening  its  destruction;  The  sendibilitj  of 
the  muscles,  which  is  at  first  blunted,  in.  general  rapidly  increases, 
and  it  is  necessary  gradually  to  diminish  the  ener^jof  the  treat- 
x^ent;  but  it  should  be  sustained  at  the  higher  point  possible«^ 

A  similar  affection  is  sometimes  met  with  in  infancy,  and  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

9.  Paralysis  of  the  Bladder, — J)ysury. — Incontinence.  DiflSculty 
in  evacuating  the  bladder  sometimes  proceeds  from  palsy  or  debi- 
lity of  the  abdominal  muscles;  the  urine  being  forcibly  expelled  if 
a  catheter  is  introduced.  In  such  cases,  the  afifection  will  generally 
yield  promptly  to  faradisation  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  prd-  ^ 
per  palsy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  the  electricity  may 
be  applied  in  the  manner  already  described  (see  pa^e  529),  either  by 
ezcitors  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  bladder,  or  into  the  bladder 
alone,  or  one  intp  the  bladder,  and  the  other  moistened  and  moved 
over  the  hypogastric  region  externally.  Sometimes  there  is  loss  of 
sensibility  in  the  mucous  coat  of  the  .bladder;  so  Jhat  the  urine 
aocamulates  because  the  patient  is  tmconscious  of  its  presence.  All 
tl\at  is  Requisite  for  its  evacuation  is  the  exercise  of  the  will.  Here 
it  becomes  advisable  to  make  the  application  directly  to  the  inter- 
nsi  coat. 

In  incontinence  depending  on  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  or  neck, 
of  the  bladder,  one  excitor  should  be  intrpduced  ii^to  the  rectum, 
and  moved  over  the  parts  corresponding  with  the  levator  ani,  while 
the  metallic  extremity  of  the  other  is  brought,  through  the  urethra, 
into  apposition  with  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

10.  Impotence  may  sometime  be  usefully  treatpd  with  electricity 
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.in- this  manner,* applied  to  the  organs  of*  generation  extemallyj  and 
to  the  vesiculae  serainales  through  the  rectnra  or  nrethrp.  {Seepage 
581.)  '    .  .  * 

11.  Paralysis,  of  thi  R«ctum,  and  of  the  ^Spktficter  Anu  Palsy  of 
the  rectum,  which  is  indicated  sqpietimes  by  an  obstinate  cohdtipa- 
tion,  may  often  be  relieved  by  faradising  (he  rectum  directly,  in  the 
man  net  before  described.  (See  jpor^  529.) 

Prolapsus  am\  which  is  generally,  when  considerable, 'Connected 
with  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  of  the  anus,  and  in  incontinence 
of  the  feces  dependent  on  the  same  cause,  one  excitor  may  be  in- 
troduced into  the  anus,  and  the  other,  in  the  form  of  a  wet  sponge, 
applied  externally  to  the  perinqeum.  The  operatioh  may  be  con- 
tinued>eight  or  ten  minutes.  Obstinate  cases  of  prolapsus  in  chil- 
dfen  have  been  promptly  cured  by  this  treatment. 

12.  Palsy  of  the  Larynx. — Aphonia.  When  not  dependent  on 
organic  lesion,  or  symptomatic  of  some  other  disease,  this  will 
sometimes  yield  to  local  faradisation  applied  to  the  muscles  from 
without,  and  the  skin  also,  or  by  operating  through  the  pharynx 
(See  page  530.)  The  loss  of  the  strength  and  character  of  the  voice, 
often  incurred  by  those  who  speak  much  in  public,  may  be  relieved 

•  by  the  same  measure.  Other  modes  of  applying  the  remedy,  as 
by  successive  discharges  through  the  organ  from  a  powerful  bat- 
tery, by  .a  galvanic  current  introduced  by  means  of  acupuncture, 
and  by  the  simple  apparatus  of  a  small  zinc  and  silver  plate  (see 
page  505),  one  on  one  side,  the  other  on  the  other  of  the  larynx, 
have  also  proved  successful.  But  in  these  cases  electricity,  like 
all  other  measures,. not  unfrequently  fails  without  any  assignable 
canse. 

13;  Cutaneous  Ansesthesict,  or  Loss  of  Sensibility  in  the  Skin,  The 
loss  of  Bfensibility  in  paralytic  muscles  is  generally  remedied  at  the 
same  time  with  loss  of  motion.  But  sometimes  the  two  condi-. 
tions  exist  separately;  and  insensibility  of  the  skin  is  not  a  very 
Uncommon  affection.  In  this  isolated  state,  when  'not  dependent 
on  organic  lesion  of  the  nerves,  it  is  generally  an  hysterical  afiec- 
tion,  and  yields  readily  to  the  electrical  influence.  When  it  affects 
the  face,  the  best  method  of  applying  the  remedy  is  by  the  hand, 
which  generally  proves  sufficient  for  the  cur^.  If  not,  the  blunt 
excitprs  may  be  applied,  and  these  will  often  answer  for  other  parts 
of  the  body.  But  sometimes  a  more  energetic  impression  is  re- 
quired for  the  surface  generally,  which  maysbe  obtained  by  means 
of  "fustigation"'with  the  brush  of  wires.  '{Seer page  518.)    The  ex- 
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sitors  should  geUerally  be  carried  from  one  point  to  another  of  the 
surface^  Vntfl  the  whole  affected  part  has  been  elec^trified.  Some- 
times, however,  the  insonsibility  is  so  great  that  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  the  bunch  of  wires  for  some  time  in  contact,  untir^ensation 
is  produced.  Fi^  a  tingling  is  felt,  then  a  burning  sensation,  and 
this  soon  increases  so  that  it  can  be  borne  no  longer.  As  the  skin 
becomes  more  sensitive,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to Hhe- blunt  excit- 
>IB  again.  In  a  few  instances  the  return  of  sensibility,  in  a  small 
ipace,  is  followed,  without  further  application,  by  its  extension  over 
the  whole  part  affected;  but  much  more  frequently  it  ii<i. necessary 
that  ^very  part  should  be  subjected  to  the  contact  of  the  instrti- 
cnents.  Sometimes  the  affection  returns  after  iiaving  yielded,  but 
tnay  be  cured  by  repetitions  of  the  application.  It  is  in  the  hands 
ind  soles  of  the  feet,  that  the  inconvenience  of  this  paralytic  con- 
dition is  greatest,  and  the  cure  of  it  most  important. 

14.  Amaurosis.  Electricity  should  never  be  employed  in  this 
iffection,  if  there  be  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  depends  on  alstive 
songestion,  in6ammation,  or  other  organic  disease  in.  the  nervous. 
3Wtre  of  vision,  the  nerve  itself,  or  its  expansion  on  the  retina^ 
[n  purely  functional  cases,  it  may  sometimes  be  used  with  benefit;' 
twit  galvanism  is  here  more  effective  than  the  induced  electricity, 
[n  doubtful  cases,  it  may  be  applied  over  the  face  and  about  the 
>rbit  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  excite  the  eye  through  the  rami- 
Ications  of  the  fifth  pair,  which  have  a  peculiar  influence  over 
rision  when  gal vanically  excited ;  and,  if  this  measure  is  unsuccesa-* 
Tul;  the  application  may  be  made  to  the  bgill  of  the  eye,  in  order. 
iirectly  to  excite  the  dptic  nervej  one  pole  being  placed  in  the 
>rbit,  and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Acupuncture  of  the 
parts  about  the  eye  has  been  brought  to  the  aid  of  galvanism ;  and 
oiany  cures  of  incomplete,  and  some  of  complete  amaurosis  have 
been  reported,  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  in  this  way.  (See 
mmnuingj  Medical  Application  of  Electricity,  Boston,  1852,  p.  87.) 
rhe  electro-magnetic  instrument  with  two  wires  may  alep  be  used 
f&r  this  purpose,  though  less  effective  than  the  battery. 

15.  Deafness.  In  nervous  deafness,  faradisation  of  the  chorda 
tyfnpani  has  been  followed^  by  happy  results.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  conducting  this  operation.  While  the  patient  lies  on  his 
ride,  the  meatus  auditorius  should  be  Aa^  filled  with  water;  a  wire 
cftiinected  with  one  of  the  poles  should  then  be  introduced  so  as  to 
tdnch  neither  the  tympanum  nor  the  walls  of  the  passage;  and  th6 
W6t  sponge  excitdr,  connected  with  the  other  pole,  should  then  bd 
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applied  to  the-  nape  of  the  neck.  The  slightest  power  of  the  in- 
strument  should' bQ  first  exerted;  not  greater  than  maybe  sufficient 
to  cause  the  least  possible  sensation  wJaeu  the  ex^citors  are  applied 
to  the  end  of  thp  tongue;  and  then  .increased  €is  may  be  found 
necessary.  A  slight  buzzing  sound  is  first  produced  by  this  opera- 
tion in  the  ear  when  healthful,  followed  by  tingling,  and  then,  with 
the  increase  of  the  force  of  the  current,  by  severe  pain;  the  tingling, 
with  a  sense  of  numbness,  extending  to  the  bide  arid  anterior  part  of 
the  .tongue.  There  is  also  a  peculiar  taste  produced.  M.  Duchenne 
has  seen  this  process  cure,  in  a  short  time,  cases  o£  deafness  which 
had  long  resisted  energetic  measures,  under  the  most  competent 
practitioners.  It  is^not  impossible*  that  the  same  measure  might  be 
useful  in  deafness  of  organic  origin,  provided  all  acuteness  of  synap- 
toms  has  passed, '  The'  functional  disorders  of  hearing  which  are  so 
common,  and  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  writers  under  the  name 
of  tinnitus  aurium,  often, yield  with  the  utmost  facility  to  the  remedy. 
It  is  averted  that  galvanism  has  proved  useful  by.  prompting  the 
absorption  of  pus  and  coagulable  lymph  in  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  in  exciting  the  secretion  of  wax  when  deficient 

16.  Smell  and  Taste,  In  paralytic  conditions  of  these  functions, 
as  wpU  as  in  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  .tongue,  the  application  of 
electricity  may  be  made  in  the. manner  stated  in  page  530. 

>JStam7nering,  which  may  possibly  sometimes  be  connected  with 
debility  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and  other  parts  concerned  in 
•articulation,  is  said  to  .have  been  benefited  by  a  galvanic  current 
diredted  from  the  tongue*  to  the  surface  of  the  •throat. 

2.  General  and  Local  Relaxation^  Debility^  or  Torpor. 

Under  this  head  may  be  enumerated  a  considerable  number  of 
affections  in  which  electricity  has  been  found  more  or  less  useful. 

In  aspJiyxia  and  syncope  it  may  be  resorted  to  in  reference  to  the 
shock  upon  the  system,,  and,  in  the  former,  to  promote  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm.  In  asphyxia^  or  a  state  approaching  ft,  arising 
frqm  narcotic  poisoning^  especially  that  from  opium,  It  has  been  em- 
ployed, with  striking  success,  ita  several  ca^es,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  one  recorded  by  Dr.  Page,  of.  Valparaiso,  and  a  second 
by  Dr.  James  Eussel,  of  London.  Electro-magnetism  was  used  in 
both  these  cases,  the  direction  being,  in  the  one  case,  from  one  side 
to  the  other  through  the  heart;  in  the  other,  from  the  back  of  tlw 
neck  to  the  sternum,  by  which  respiration  was  restored.  In  as}Jij/xia 
from  drowning,  a  current  of  galvanism,  has  been  passed  into  the 
diaphragm,  by  cutting  down  to  the  muscle  below  the  seventh  rib, 
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with  the  apparent  effect  of  saying  life.  Acupunctufe  would  pro- 
bably have  answei'ed  the  same  purpose,  Irf  these  casefe  of  asphyxia 
and  syncope,  it 'is  probable  that  the  mere  shock  upon  the  nervoos 
centres-,'  occasioned  by  pain,  has  great  influence  in  rbuBing  the 
patient;  and,  for  the  production  of  this  effect,  nothing  is-  mor6 
powerful,  prompt,  and  safe  than  the  electro-magnetic  current  with 
rapid  intermissions. 

Artificial  respirdtion^VfY^xi  desirable,  may  be  most  co/i.veniently 
produced,  according  to  M.  Duchenhe,  by  calling  the  diaphragm  into 
action,  through  a  vigorous  impression  on  the  phrenic  nerve,  where 
it  passes  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle.  This  nerve,  afler  the  union 
of  its  three  roots,  descends  from  without  inwardly  before  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  scalenus.  It  is  at  this  point-  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  requisite  application.  Some  difficulty  is  throwji  in  the 
way  by  the  sterno-mastoid  and  platysma-myoid  muscles,  which  cover 
the  scalenus.  But  by  depressing  the  skin  from  without  inwardd,, 
with  two  fingers  placed  along  the  outer  border  of  the  clavicular 
fasciculus  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  then  separating  the  fingers,  and 
maintaining  the  pressure,  access  may  be  obtained  to  the  anterior 
Bur&c^  of  the  scalenus,  without  the  interposition  ^f  the  other  miis^ 
cles.  One  of  the  exciters  is  to  be  placed  between  the  fingers;  in 
Buch  a  manner  as  to  cross  the  direction  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  While 
an  assistant  holds  the  instrument  in  this  position,  the  second  exciter 
is  to  be  similarly  applied  on  the  opposite. side.  Then  the  operator 
takes  hold  of  both  by  their  isolated  handles,  and  the  machine  is  set 
in  motion.  Any  of  the  inductive  machines  will  answter  th^  pur- 
pose, if  properly  graduated,  and  of  very  rapid  intermissions.  The 
exciters  should  en  J  in  a  small  metallic  cone,  which  should  be  co- 
vered with  moist  leather.  The  instant  that  the  current  is  passed,- 
the  lower  ribs  expand,  the  abdominal  walls  rise,  and  air  rushes 
with  sound  into  the  lungs.  After  a  second  or  two,  the  current  is 
broken,  the  walls  of  the  chest  subside,  and  expiratioti  takes  place. 
To  complete  the  expiration,  ah  assistant  presses  upon  the  chest  and 
abdomen;  In  another  second,  the  operation  is  resuiiied ;  and  this 
artificial  respiration,  perfectly  imitating  the  'natural,  may  be  kept 
up^as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  {Electrisation  LocalisSe,  p;  485-6.) 

In  poisoning  from  opium  and  other  narcotics,  even  when  threat- 
ening symptoms  of  asphyxia  have  not  yet  appeared,  the  painful 
excitation  of  the  electro-magnetic  machine  is  useful,  independently 
of  its  influence  on  Respiration,  by  stimulating  the  nervous  centrei^ 
and  sustaining  life  until  the  action  of  the  poison  has  passed.    A 
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case  of  this  kind  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Bullock,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  (See  Am.  Jotim.  of  Med*  Sa\  N.  S.,'  xxviii.  575.) 

.In  general  muscular  relaxation,  the  excitant  influence  of  electricity 
may  perhaps  sometimes  be'  usefully  employed^by  rapidly  faradising 
the  different  muscles  successively. 

In  debility  of  various  functions  it  has  been  used  with  supposed, 
and  no  doubt  often  with  real  benefit. 

In  dyspepsia,  a  current  of  galvanism  may  be  passed  from  the 
nape  of  the  neck  to  the  epigastrium,  or  immediately  through  the 
stomach,  from  before  backward. 

Torpid  liver  may  be  treated  in.  the  same  way,  the  current  being 
sent  in  various  directions  through  the  organ,  so  .as  to  traverse*  the 
whole  of  it  as  far  as  po3sible« 

Constipation  dependent  on  inertia  of  the  bowels  has  often  been 
treated  advantageously  with  electricity.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made,  under  palsy  of  the  rectum,  to  the  mode  of  treating  it  when 
arising  from  that  cause.  '  In  other  cases,  the  current  may  be  made 
to  pass  from  the  fundament,  or  from  an  excitor  introduced  into 
the  rectum,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  to  various  points  ov^r  the 
.surface  of  the  abdomen;  or  it  may  be  directed  through  the  bowels 
from  before  backward,  or  from  side  to  side. 

Amenorrhcea  has  been  treated  by  electricity  with  great  success. 
Dr.  Goldi^g  Bird  states  that  he  h^  never  known  it  to  fail  in  ex- 
citing menstruation,  when  the  uterus  was  capable  of  performing 
that  function.  {Land,  Med,  Oaz,,  June,  1847.)  Aft^r  proper  attention 
to  the  general  health,  a  dozen  shocks  of  the  Leyden  jar  were  passed 
through  the  organ,  from  the  sacrum  to  the  pubes,  and  the  measure 
was  repeated  daily,  if  necessary. 

Flooding  after  delivery  is  said  to  have  been  eflfectually  controlled 
by  galvanism,  which  produces  contraction  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Rad- 
ford, who  has 'employed  the  Jieraedy  for  this  purpose,  states  that  it 
may  be  so  applied  as  to  excite  not  only  tonic,  but  also  intermittent 
'  contraction,  and  suggests  it  as  a  means  of  hastening  tedious  labours. 
He  used  a  coil  machine,  applying  one  pole  to  the  os  uteri,  and  the 
other  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  over  the  fundus.  The  conductor 
introduced  into  the  vagina  must  be  covered  with  a  non-conducting 
material,  except  at  its  extremity.  {Prov,  Med.  Jaum.,  Dec,  1844.) 

In  a  coaly  dry,  inactive  state  of  the  skiuy  especially  wljen  connected 
with  interior  disease,  much  bexiefit  may.be  expected  from  electric 
BlimulaJtion  of  the  surface,  which  is  accomplished,  in  the  mildest 
method,  by  withdrawing  sparks  from  the  body  in  the  electrical 
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bath;  in  the  severest,  through  t^  agency  of  the  electro-magneUo 
machine,  and  M.  Duchenne's  wire  excitor^  and,  in  intermediate 
grades,  by  the  diflFerent.  arrangements  at  command.  Indeed,  'elec-  • 
iricity,  in  its  various  forms  and  modes  of.  application,  affords  to  a 
practitioner,  suitably  provided  with  apparatus,  a  powerful  method 
of  I'evul^on  to  the  surface,  of  which  he  may  avail  himself  in  a- 
great  number  of  diseased  conditions. 

IfidolerU  ulcers  may  be  stimulated  into  a  healing  condition  ,by 
making  their  surfaces  the  recipient  of  the  galvanic  current,  either 
through  the  moist  sponge  excitor,  or  their  own  wet  dressings  oon- 
fiected  with  one  of  the  poles,  or  by  covering  them  with  a  plate  of 
silver  or  copper  forming  one  of  the  Constituents  of  a  galvanic 
arrangement,  of  which  a  zinc  plate,  applied  to  another  portion  of 
the  surface,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  wire,  mdy  form  another. 

3.  Neuralgu  arid  Rheumatic  Affections. 

Neuralgia.  Electricity  has  been  found  curative  in  many  cases. of 
this  affection,  operating,  it  wou}d  seem,  sometimes  directly  by- the 
benumbing  influence  of  its  excessive  power,  sometimes  revulsively. 

Excemve  cutaneous  sensibility^  which  is  a  Jrequent  accompaniment 
pf  hysteria,  yields  in  general  readily  to  faradisation.  The  treatr 
ment  is  applicable  only  to  purely  functional  cases,  and  not  to  those 
dependent  on  lesions  of  the  nerves  or  their  centres.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  remedy,  the  skin  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  Some- 
times instigation  maybe  used;  in  other  cases,  the  blunt  excitors, 
carried  from  point  to  point  over  the  sensitive  part,  will  be  sufBciejit. 
The  instrument  should  work  with  rapid  intermissions,  and  with 'an 
intensity  as  great  as  the  patient  can  well  bear;  and  the  operation 
may  be  continued  from  two  to  five  minutes..  A  feeling  of  numb- 
ness foUowa  the  first  pain,  with  an  agreeable  sense  of  relief.  Some- 
times a  single  sitting  is  sufficient ;  but  .more  frequently  the  com-  ^ 
plaint  returns  after  some  hours,  though  with  diminished  intensity; 
and  several  applications  are  required  before  the  cure  i^  effected. 
In  many  oases,  however,  only  temporary  relief,  is  obtained. 

A  similar  excessive  sensibility  of  the  muscles  sometimes  occurs^ 
which  may  cither-  be  conjoined  with  the  cutaneous  affection,  or  may 
coexist  with  in^nsibility  of  the  skin.  Though  usually  more /re- 
sistant than  the  pure  cutaneous  affection,  it  often  yields  propaptly 
to  a  similar  excitation  of  the  surfaca  '     .    ^  ^    '  \: 

In  neuralgia  of  tJie  face^  tonguej.d'Cj  galvanism  and  electro-mag- 
netism have  both  been  used  with  occasional  success ;  the  former  / 
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being  sometimes  aided  by  aoupuncture;  but  the  general  result  has 
not  been  very  encouraging. 

*  Sciatica  is  an  extremely  obstinate  form  of  disease,  sometimes 

apparently  purely  neuralgic,  sometimes  rheumatic,  and  in  other 
cases  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  neurilema.  •  When  purely 
functional,  it  will  sometimes  yield  to  faridisation,  after,  vain  at- 
tempts  to  cure  it  by  other  means.  Occasionally  it  will  give  way, 
for  a  time,  to  a* sudden  and, violent  pain  excited  by  fustigation,  or 
the  contact  of  the  wires,  in  any  part  of  the  surface.  The  measure, 
hovk^eve^,  is  more  effectual  when  put  in  operation  in-  the  vioinity  of 
the  part.  The  skin  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
ci^rrent  from  penetrating  -to  the  nerve,  in  which  (Xase  the  pain  is 
aggravated.      The  relief  at  first  procured  is  temporary;  but,  by 

I  repeating  the  fustigation  upon  each-  return,  or  at  relatively  short 

intervals,  for  six  or  eight  times,  the  disease  will  often  yield  entirely. 

The  most  obstinate  cases  in  the  hospitals  have  recovered  under  the 

)  f  emedy.     Electro-puncture  is  asserted  also  to  have  been  used  with 

advantage ;  but  the  cutaneous  excitation  is  preferable. 

Angina  pectoris^  in  one. striking  instance  under  the  care  of  M. 
Duchenne,  yielded  speedily  to  electro-ctUaneous  ei^i^a^ibn' applied  to 
the  marmnary  region.  At  the  moment  of  the  application  of  the 
two  metallic  exciters,  which  proceeded  from  a  powerful  machine 
^  graduated  to  the  maximum,'and  working  with  rapid  intermissions, 
the  patient  uttered  a  loud  cry,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  inter- 
rupt the  operation;  but  the  pain  of  the  angina,  which  had  been 
excessive,  ceased  at  once.  By  repeating  the  operation  at  each 
return,  the  disease  appeared  to  yield  entirely. 

In  other  neuralgic  cas^,  whether  external  or  in  the  viscera, 
the  remedy  has  opera.ted  with  equal  success.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected thai  it  is  the  cutaneous  excitement  that  is  produced  here; 
the  current  being  prevented  from  penetrating  beneath  the  skin  by 
drying  it  thoroughly  with  some  absorbent  powder. 

li/teumatism.  In  the  neuralgic  form,  this  complaint  will  oft;en 
yield  with  great  facility' to  the  electric  influence;  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  cases  treated  successfully  under  the  names  of 
neuralgia,  sciatica,  angina  pectoris,  &c.,  have  been  either  of  this 
character,  or  gouty..  But  ordinary  muscular  subacute  rheumatism, 
such  .as  lumbago,  pleurodynia,  torticollis,  «Scc.,  will  also  frequently 
yield  to  the  remedy  as  to  a  charm.  Sometimes  a  single  faridisation 
ijfihe  skin  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure;  but  more  frequently  the  pain 
^ .   returns,  and  five  or  six  applications  nciay  be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 


-.f 
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It  should  not  be  abandoned  until  the  last  vestige- of  pain  has  been 
removed.  Rheumatic  arthralgia  will  also  often  y.ield  happily  to  the 
remedy.  To  acute  inflammatory  rheumatism  it  is  wholly  inappljcablfe. 
In  chronic  rheumatism  of  the  joints^  galvanism,  with  the  aid  of  aou- 
puncture,  has  sometimes  proved  efficient;  but  electro- magnetism 
would  probably  be  safer,  as  less  likely  to  excite  inflammation,  with  •  * 
an  equal  degree  of  power. 

•  Rheumatic  contraiation  of  the  muscles^  which  not  unfrequently  affects 
the  face,  njeck^  shoulder,  and  parts  of  the  chest,  and  which  has  a  very 
disagreeable  distorting  effect,  will  generally  yield  to  this  remedy  ap- 
plied to  the  skin.  M.  Duchenne  also  cures  the  affection  by  bringing 
the  antagonistic  muscles  into  play  through  the  electric  current,  and 
thus  establishing  an  equilibrium  between  them. 

4.  Spasmodic  Affections. 

.Many  of  these  complaints  have  been  treated  by  electricity,  with 
variable  success,  as  hysteria,  ejnlepsy,  chorea,  &c.,  and  Matteucci  even 
yipntured  to  recom^nend  it  in  tetanus,  on  the  ground  that  a  continu- 
ance of  the  electric  current  exhausts  after  a  time  the  excitability  of 
the  muscles;  but  experience  has  not  yet  pronounced  in,  its  favour. 
In  spasmodic  asthma  great  relief  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  ob- 
tained by  passing  a  current  of  galvanism  from  the  nape  of  th^  neck 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Hiccough  has  been  treated  effectually,  it 
is,said,  in  the  same  way. 

5.  Indolent  Swellings, 

Various  tumefactions,  hypertrophic,  rheumatic,  and  scrofulous,  the 
result  of  siipple  chronic  inflammation,  or  left  behind  after  sprjjins 
or  other  injuries,  have  from  time  to  time  been  treated  by  electricity 
ID  its  difierent' forms,  and. with  more  or  less  success.  The  remedy 
probably  operates  as  a  simple  excitant,  hastening  suppuration  when 
the  tendency  is  to  that  result,  promoting  the  absorption  of  exuded 
ffbrin  and  other  secretions  or  depositions,  and  stimulating  the  dis- 
integrating process,  so  as  to  favour  resolution. 

6.  Therapeutic  Application  of  Chemical  Influence, 

m 

Electricity  has  been  employed  for  three  distinct  purposes,  in 
reference  to  its  chemical  reagency:  1.  for  the  cure  of  aneurisms, 
through  its  coagulating  influence  upon  the  blood;  2.  for  the  sol u- 
kion  of  calculi  in  the  bladder;  and  3.  for  the  abstraction  of  metallic    . 

substances  from  the  system.  -         ' 

('        ,  -         -  ■ 
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1.  Cure  of  Aneurisms.  It  has  been  experimentally  proved  that  a 
current  of  galranism,  sept  through  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  has  the 
effect  of  coagulating  it.  By  sonoe,  this  effect  is  ascribed  to  a  chemi- 
cal, by  others,  to  a  vital  influence.  It  was  supposed  that,  directed 
through  the  blood  of  an  aneurismal  tumour,  it  might  have  the 
lAinie  effect,  and  that  it  might  thus  be  employed  with  some  hope  of 
success  in  the  treatment  of  these  tumours.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  some  cases  of  apparent  cure,  with  others  of  failure, 
have  boen  reported.  The  needles  for  this  purpose  should  be  made 
of  gold  or  platinum;  because,  if  of  steel,  they  might  undergo  chemical 
change,  and  thus  become  irritant  in  their  course.  They  should  be 
introduced  so  that  their  points  may  enter  the  blood,  and  there 
should  be  no  contact  between  them.  A  battery  of  ten  or  £fleen 
pairs  may  be  used,  and  the  operation  continued  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  or  longer.  One  of  the  risks  incurred  is  of  irritating  the 
sides  of  the  opening  into  the  tumour,  so  as  to  form  an  eschar, 
which,  on  separating,  may  give  exit  to  the  blood.  To  avoid  this, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  coat  the  needles  with  shellac,  except  at  the 
points;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  answered. 

The  same  measure  has  been  employed  for  the  oblftercUion  of  vari- 
cose veijis,  with  apparent  success,  in  several  instances. 

2.  Solution  of  Oalculi  in  the  Bladder,  The  idea  of  destroying  cal- 
culi i|i  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  decomposing  power  of  galvanism 
havi^ig  been  suggested,  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas  performed  some 
experiments  on  a  phosphatic  calculus  out  of  the  body,  by  which 
they  succeeded  in  partially  dissolving  and  utterly  breaking  up  the 
stone  through  this  influence.  They  afterwards  proved,  by  intro- 
ducing a  calculus  into  the  bladder  of  a  dog,  and,  by  means  of  two 
insulated  conductors  passed  through  the  urethra,  bringing  to  bear 
upon  it  a  powerful  battery,  that  the  operation  might  be  performed 
with  safety,  and  with  some  chance  of  success  within  the  body. 
But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  useful  results  have  been  obtained  by 
the  process ;  the  pipminent  objection  to  it  being  the  insoluble  cha- 
racter of  the  urinary  calculi,  .which  prevents  a  vigorous  decomposing 
influence  from  beii^g  exerted  upon  them. 

3.  Elimination  of  Metallic  Substances  from  Oie  System.  Upon  this 
subject,  some  interesting  communications  have  been  made  to  the 
journals,  importing  most  important  results,  should  they  be  con- 
firmed by  time  and  further  observation.  A  memoir  was  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  at  its  sitting  of  Jan.  29, 1855, 
by  MM.  Vergn^s  and  A.  Poey,  in  which  it  is  afiirmed  that  metallic 
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abstances,  which  have  long  been  retained  in  the*,  system,  may  be 
'itbdrawQ  through  the  decomposing  agency  of  galvanism.  The 
idividual  to  be  acted  on  is  placed  up  to  his  neck  in  an  isolated 
letallic  bathing  tub,  and  seated  upon  a  wooden  bench,  with  his 
igs  extended  horizontally.  The  liquid  in  the  tub  is  water,  acidu- 
ited  slightly  with  either  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  for  the  extraction 
f  mercury,  silver,  and  gold,  or  sulphuric  acid  for  that  of  lead.  The 
athing-tub  is  then  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic 
attei^,  and  a  conductor  attached  to  the  po^tive  pole  is  placed  in 
le  hand  of  the  patient,  sometimes  in  one  hand,  sometimes  the 
ther.  To  protect  the  hand  against  the  calorific  influence  of  the 
arrent,  the  wire  is  terminated  by  a  large  handle  of  iron,  sdf- 
)unded  by  linen  cloth.  Through  the  action  of  the  cjirrent,  which 
ow  circulates  through  the  body,  and  passes  out  in  all  directions 
t>mr  the  surface,  the  metallic  substances  contained  within  it  are 
econiposed,  and  the  metal  deposited  in  visible  patched  upon  the 
letallic  -surface  of  the  tub.  The  discovery  of  this  power  of  galr 
anism  was  stated  to  have  been  made  accidentally  in  New  Yotk, 
I  April,  1852,  by  M.  Yergn^,  who,  being  engaged  in  the  business 
f  galvanic  silvering  and  gilding,  and  having  thus  become  affected 
ith  ulcers  on  the  back  of  his  hands,  which  refused  to  yield  to 
rdioary  ^measures,  was  cured  by  the  introductioiv  of  his  hands 
ito  an  electro-chemical  bath,  positively  excited.  A  metallic  plate, 
I  ooniiexion  with  the  negative  pole,  became  covered  in  fifteen 
inutes  with  a  coating  of  silver  and  gold,  extracted  from  the  flesh. 
.  few  repetitions  of  the  bath  were  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  {Arch. 
^.,.Mar8, 1855,  p.  871.)  In  another  account  of  the  same  commii- 
ication,  extracted  by  the  Ixmdon  ifedicat  Times  and  Gazette  from  La 
)res8e,  it  is  stated  that  the  memoir  was  presented  to  the  Academy 
iroQgh  M.  Dumas,  that  M.  Poey  was  a  resident  of  Havana,  and 
lat  experiments  were  made  before  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  of  that 
ty,  which  succeeded  perfectly.  An  energetic  battery  of  thirty 
lirs  of  plates-was  used.  {Med.  Examiner^  N.  S.,  xL  288.)  But  much 
irther  investigation  is  requisite, 'before  this  therapeutic  power  of 
dvttnism  can  be  admitted.  There  are  individuals  who  have  been 
I  nnfortnnate  as  to  bave  become  discoloured  over  their  surface 
f  the  internal  u!Be  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  restoration  of  the 
»Jthy  colour,  in  one^  of  these  persons,  would  afford  irrefragible 
roof  of  the-  efficiency  of  the  measure. 
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ARTERIAL   STIMULANTS. 

These  are  diflfusible  stimulants  operating  especially  on  the  cir- 
culatory function,  with  little  comparative  influence  on  the  nervous 
system.  They  have  sometimes  been  called  IncUarUs  or  Simpk  Stimu- 
lahts ;  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  name  here  given  best  ex- 
presses their  peculiar  character.  Of  course,  they  in  some  degree 
affect  the  nervous  system;  for  one  great  general  function  can 
scarcely  be  considerably  excited  without  more  or  less  involving  the 
others ;  but  their  primary  tod  prominent  action  is  upon  Xhe  heart 
and  arteries. 

^  The  obvious  effects  produced  by  the  arterial  stimulants,  as  a 
class,  are  a  sensation  of  warmth  or  heat  in  the  stomach,  increased 
-  frequency  and  force  of  pulse,  and  augmented  temperature  of  the 
surface.  They,  in  general,  also  act  as  powerful  irritants  to  the 
skin  when  directly  applied  to  it,  and  indeed  to  any  sensitive  part 
with  which  they  may  come  into  contact.  Each  one,  however,  has 
characteristic  properties,  distinct  from  that  of  simple  diffusible 
stimulation. 

They  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  calling  for  stimulation,  when 
the  actions  of  the  heart  are  depressed,  and  are  frequently  em- 
ployed both  externally  and  internally,  with  the  same  object.  They 
are  specially  applicable,  and  preferably  to  the  other  classes  of  dif- 
fusible stimulants,  in  those  cases  enumerated  in  the  general  obser- 
vations made  npon  diffusible  stimulation,  in  which  reaction  most 
follow  the  state  of  prostration.  In  the  collapse  attendant  upon 
severe  injuries,  and  that  which  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  fibrih 
diseases^  th«y  are  peculiarly  indicated ;  because  they  have' no  special 
influence  on  the  brain,  and  are  not  likely,  therefore,  as  alcohol  and 
some  other,  cerebral  stimulants,-  to  affect  that  organ  injuriously, 
when  reaction  takes  place.  t 

They  are,  in  generjil^  contraindicated  by  gastric  inflammation, 
because  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  inflamed  part, 
and  acting  upon  it  with  their  whole  stimulant  power. 

A  great  number  of  medicinal  substances  have,  the  property  of 
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fitimulatiDg  the  circulation.  Not  to  mentioQ  the  nervous  and  cere- 
bral stimulants,  which,  in  accordance  with  their  very  definition, 
have  this  power,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
there  are  many  others  distributed  among  the  various  classes.  But 
all  of  these  have  other  properties  which  serv-e  to  place  them  else- 
where, and  for  which  they  are  chiefly  employed  a&  medicines;  and, 
though  their  action  upon  the  heart  and  arteries  may  sometimes  be 
incidentally  useful,  they  are  seldom  or  never  employed  with  au 
exclusive  view  to  this  eflFect.  The  aromatics  approach*  nearest  in 
their  properties  to  this  class;  but  they  are  much  more  powerful  as 
local  than  as  general  stimulants;  and  their  application,  as  intertial 
remedies,  is  almost  restricted  to  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Mustard,  copaiba,  guaiac,  mezereon,  cantharides,  savine,  and  many 
others,  more  or  less  excite  the  circulation ;  but  each  one  of  them 
belongs  to  some  other  class,  as  the  emetics,  diuretics,  diaphoretics, 
emmenagogues,  or  alteratives;  and  they  are  almost  never  given 
as  arterial  stimulants  simply. 

.  The  medicines  strictly  belonging  to  this  class  are  very  few,  and 
might,  perhaps,  be  still  further  limited;  for  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  I  attach  to  it,  has,  in  addition  to  its  influence  over  the  heart 
and  arteries,  an  action  upon  the  nervous  system,  which  would 
almost  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  nervous  stimulants. 


I.  CAYENNE  PEPPER. 

CAPSICUM.  U^S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

m 

Syn,  Red  Pepper.  , 

Origin.  Cayenne  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  Capsicum  annuum,  an 
annual  plant  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  inhabiting  intertropical 
America,  and  supposed  also  by  some  to  be  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  cultivated  in  most  civilized  countries,  and  abundantly 
in  the  United  States.  Other  species  contribute  to  the  Cayenne  pep- 
per of  commeirce.  The  fruit  as  grown  in  Cayenne,  in  South  America, 
from  which  the  medicine  derived  its  common,  name,  is  said  to  be 
the  product  of  Capsicum  fimlescens,  and  perhaps-  also  of  C.  haccatum. 
Much  of  the  powdered  Cayenne  pepper  used  in  this  country  is 
brought  from  the  W.  Indies.  Under  the  nan>e  of  Liberia  pepper, 
considerable  quantities  of  a  small  fruity  about  an  inch  in  length,  are 
iipported  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  probably  identical  with 
that  known  in  England  as  Guirnta  pepper,  which  Dr.  Pereira  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  product  of  C.  frutescens. 
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Properties.  This  fruit  is  a  light  shining  berry,  of  varioos  size 
and  shape,  and  usuall  j  of  a  red  or  orange-red  colour.  The  variety 
most  employed  in  medicine  is  of  a  conical  form,  about  as  long  as 
the  finger,  rounded  at.  the  base,  and  somewhat  curved  towards  the 
smaller  end.  When  cut  open,  it  is  seen  to  have  two  or  three  cells, 
containing  flat  whitish  seeds,  and  a  very  loose  medulla.  When 
dried,  it  shrinks,  becomes  wrinkled,  and  assumes  a  darker  colour. 
.  As  employed  in  medicine,  capsicum  i&  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
which  is  bright-red  when  fresh,  but  gradually  fades,  and  in  time 
loses  almost  all  its  colour.  That  imported  is  usually  lighter  co- 
loured than  our  own,  being  brownish-yellow  rather  than  red.  It 
has  a  slight,  peculiar,  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitterish, 
extremely  pungent,  burning,  almost  fiery  taste,  remaining  long  upon 
the  tongue.    It  imparts  its  virtues  to  water,  but  more  freely  and 

I^i^I  J  to  alcohol 

Active  Principle.  The  virtues  of  capsicum  probably  reside  in  a 
peculiar  resinoid  principle  called  capsicin^  which  is  obtained  by  sub- 
mitting the  alcoholic  extract  to  the  action  of  ether,  and  allowing 
the  ethereal  solution  to  evaporate.  As  thus  procured,  however,  it 
IS  not  pure;  and  the  active  principle  cannot  be  said  to'  have  been 
entirely  isolated.  Capsicin  is  of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  oil  or 
soft  resin,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish-brown  colour,  of  an  almost  in- 
supportably  hot  and  pungent  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
freely  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  does  not, 
like  the  volatile  oils,  rise  with  the  vapour  of  boiling  water;  but, 
when  strongly  heated,  it  gives  forth  fumes  which  are  excessively 
pungent  to  the  nostrils. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Cayenne  pepper  produces  a  sensation  of 
heat  in  the  stomach,  diffuses  a  general  glow  over  the  system,  and 
somewhat  excites  the  pulse.  In  ordinary  doses,  it  has  no  observ- 
able effect  whatever  on  the  brain,  or  general  nervous  system.  Lo- 
cally it  is- powerfully  stimulating,  more  so  proportionably  than  in 
its  operation  upon  the  circulation,  and  in  this  respect  approaches 
the  aromatics.  On  the  skin  it  acts  as  a  rubefacient.  When  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  excessive  doses,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  with  violent  burning  pain,  vomiting, 
and  purging;  and  is  said  to  have  caused  vertigo  and  a  sort  of  intoxi- 
cation, but  on  insufficient  authority.  Any  cerebral  symptoms  it 
produces  are  probably  secondary  and  sympathetic.  Used  too 
largely  and  too  long  as  a  condiment,  it  may  give  rise  to  chronic  ini- 

ion  or  secondary  debility  of  stomach,  and  by  an  over-stimulation 
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the'blood-makiog  functions,- mc^y  favour  the  development  of 

Therapeutic  ApplicUtion,  The  medicine  may  be  used  for  the 
fneral  purposes  of  the  arterial  stimulafuts,  though  less  excitant  to 
e  cireulation  than  others  of  the  class.  It  has  been  employed  as 
safe  stimulanjb  in  the  cold  stage  of  pernicious  fever,  and  occasion- 
[y^  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  stimulants,  in  low  typhoid  fevers,  when 
e. stomach  has  been  torpid,  and  the  patient  troubled  with  flatu- 
doe.  In  the  low  and  malignant  forms  of  scarlet  fever,  it  has  been 
Qck  and  advantageously  employed ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as 
long  the  best  stimulants  in  that  affection.  I  have  myself  given 
frequently,  and  be)sn  satisfied  of  ita  beneficial  effects.  It  is  used 
»th  internally,  and  as  a  gargle.  In  the  latter  mode  of  application^ 
know  nothing  better  adapted  to  that  condition  of  the  fauces,  in 
tiieh  the  mucous  membrane  has  assumed  a  dark  red  colour,  and 
18  begun  to  slough,  or  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  doing  so. 
af  It  has  also  seemed  to  me  useful  in  almost  all  va;rieties  of.  the 
i^throat  of  scarlatina,  in  which,  so  far  from  irritating,  it  oflen 
othes;  at  least  patients  have  frequently  assured  me  that,  though^ 
burned  their  mouth  in  its  passage,  it  had  quite  a  contrary  effect 
)on  the  fauces,  which  it  greatly  relieved. 

In  the  early  stage  of  scarlet  fever,  there  is  sometimes  great  back- 
ftidness  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  A  few  purplish  points 
ay  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  vain  struggle 
'  the  system  to  throw  out  the  irritation  upon  the  surface.  Along 
ith  this  condition  there  may  be  coma,  or  a  disposition  to  It,  with 
L  appearance  of  general  prostration.  In  -such  cases,  Cayenne 
pper  may  be  freely  used,  both  internallyj  in  connexion  with 
her  stimulants,  and  outwardly  as  a  rubefacient. 
It  has  been  used,  as  a  pervading  stimulant  of  the  capillaries,,  in 
d  cases  of  palsy,  and  has  recently  been  recommended  highly  in 
lerine  hemorrhage,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains, 'ref)eate<J 
'ery  ten  minutes  until  the  hemorrhage  ceases.  (Brock,  Assoc.  Med. 
mm.,  June,  1854,  p.  582.) 

As  a  local  stimulant,  i(  has  been  much  employed  in  atomc  states 
'  the  stomach,  usually  in  connexion  with  other  medicines,  to  the 
tion  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  render  that  organ  more  sensible, 
be  same  influence  is  also  extended  to  the  bowels.  It  has  been 
ought  to  be  specially  useful,  in  this  way,  in  drunkards,  whose 
omachs  have  lost  their  excitability  under  the  influence  of  strong 
ink.     It  has  been  given,  with  this  object,  along  with  sulphate  of 
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quibia  in  intermittents,  with  the  simple  bitters  in  djEpepsia,  and 
with  the  cathartics  in  flatulence  and  constipation.  It  has  also  been 
specially  recommended  in  the  dyspepsia  of  gouty  persons,  and  in 
convalescence  from  delirium  tremens.  Taken  in  the  dose  of  a  tea- 
spoonful,  at  the  very  commencement  of  sea-sickness,  it  is  said  some- 
times to  set  aside  that  affection. 

Topically,  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  gargle  at  the  commence- 
ment of  ordinary  angina,  as  a  direct  application  in  relaxation  and 
elongation  of  the  uvula,  and  externally  as  an  active  rubeCotcient. 

Administraticm,  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  five  to  ten  grains, 
to  be  repeated,  in  acute  coses,  every  hour  or  two,  in  chronic  cases, 
thrcQ  or  four  times  a  day.  The  powder  may  also  be  used  locally  as 
a  cataplasm,  or  as  an  application  to  the  Cauces.  In  young  children, 
who  cannot  ga^le,  I  have  found  much  advantage,  when  the  use  of 
capsicum  in  this  way  was  indicated,  as  in  the  gangrenous  condition 
of  th,e  fauces  in  scarlet  fever  or  malignant  sore  throat,  from  mixing 
the  powder  with  water  into  a  sort  of  semifluid  paste,  and  diffusing 
this  over  the  fauces,  several  times  a  day,  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair 
brush,  or  some  similar  implement.  Should  the  child  swallow  a 
portion,  it  will  be  all  the  better.  In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  elongated  uvula. 

The  medicine  is  sometimes  used  also  in  the  form  of  infusion 
(Infusum  Capsici,  U,S)^  which  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drachms  to  eight  fluidounces  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  the 
dose  of  half  a  iluidounce.  In  the  same  form,  it  may  be  employed 
as  a  gargle;  but,  for  ordinary  cases  of  sore  tliroat,  it  should  be 
diluted  with  from  four  to  eight  parts  of  water. 

The  formula  for  the  infusion  of  Dr.  Stephens,  which  Jias  been 
much  used  in  scarlet  fever,  both  internally  and  as  a  gargle,  directs 
that  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  powder,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  com- 
mon salt,  should  be  macerated  for  an  hour  in  a  pint  of  liquid  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  boiling-hot  water  and  vinegar.  This  is 
to  be  strained,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  every  half 
hour. 

The  officinal  Tincture  (TiNCTURA  Capsici,  U.S)  may  be  used  in- 
ternally in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms;  as  a  gargle,  mixed 
with  water  or  rose-water  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  fluidounce  to 
eight  fluidounces ;  and  externally,  hot  and  undiluted,  as  a  rubefa- 
cient. It  may  also  be  applied  of  full  strength,  by  means  of  a 
cameFs-hair  pencil,  to  the  relaxed  uvula. 
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II.   OIL  OP  TURPENTINE. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHIN^.  U.S.,  Lqnd.,  Ed,,  Dub. 

iigin.  As  used  in  this  country,  oil  of  turpentine  is  obtained 
usively  from  our  common  or  white  turpentine,  by  .distillation. 
Properties.  It  is  a  limpid,  colourless  liquid,*of  a  strong,  peculiar 
nr,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish,  and  very  characteristic  taste. 
3  odour  and  taste  have  been  assumed  as  a  standard  of  compari- 
;  and,  when  similar  properties  are  observed  in  other  bodies, 
r  are  said  to  be  terebinthinate.  The  oil  is  lighter  than  water, 
itilizable,'  highly  inflammable,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
tsely  soluble,  when  quite  pure,  in  cold  officinal  alcohol,  and 
Hly  dissolved  by  ether.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  absorbs 
gen,  and  becomes  yellowish  and  thicker,  in  consequence  of  the 
aation  of  resinous  matter,  which  is  held  in  solution  in  the  oil. 
ime,  it  is  in  this  way  rendered  very  impure.  But,  as  the  resin 
aed  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  oil  may  be  purified  by  agi- 
ya  with  that  fluid,  which  dissolves  the  impurity,  and  leaves  the 
Bt  for  use.  "When  quite  pure,  it  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and 
x>n  exclusively ;  but,  as  found  in  the  shops,  it  almost  always 
tains  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  air. 

Jffects  on  the  System.  The  first  effect  of  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
m  given  to  a  healthy  person  in  moderate  doses,  is  usually  a  feel- 
crf  warmth  in  the  stomach,  which  is  followed  by  a  glow  over  the 
tem,  and,  after  a  short  time,  by  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse. 
jre  is  also  generally  an  increased  secretion  of  urine,  which  has  a 
let  odour;  and,  after  the  oil  has  been  taken  for  some  time,  a  tere- 
fcibinate  smell  is  perceptible  in  the  breath,  and  the  exhalations 
n  the  skin.  The  oil  is  said,  moreover,  to  be^ diaphoretic.  .This 
ct'  I  have  not  noticed  as  a  common  event;  though,  in  certain 
ditions  of  low  fever  in  which  it  is  given,  I  have  often  observed 
oft  and  natural  state  of  the  skin  following  a  dry  and  hot  con- 
on;  but  this  change  I  have  ascribed  rather  to  the  effect  of  the 
licine  in  relieving  the  disease,  and  removing  a  source  of  irri- 
0*1  to  the  surface,  than  to  its  direct  action  on  the  perspiratory 
otion.  The  kidneys  and  urinary  passages  are  the  parts  in  which 
operation  of  the  oil,  after  entering  the  circulation,  is  most  ob- 
us.  Though,  as  stated  above,  the  urinary  secfetion  is  usually 
reased  Hnder  the  stimulation  of  the  medicine,  yet,  after  some 
s,  irritation  is  often  produced,  amounting  even  to  strangury,  and 
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•  attended  occasionally  with  bloody  urine;  and  the  secretion  is  now 
diminished,  instead  of  being  augmeitted.  With  these  phenomena, 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  evidence  of  special  action  oh  the 
brain  or  nervous  system  generally. 

From  larger  quantities,  if  within  the  limits  of  two  fluidrachras, 
no  other  observable  effects  ordinarily  result  than  perhaps  some  in- 
crease of  the  phenomena  mentioned,  and  a  disposition  to  disturb 
the  bowels,  which  is  sometimes  also  evinced  even  by  the  common 
medicinal  doses. 

If  the  quantity  be  increased  beyond  half  a  fluidounce,  up  to  one, 
two,. or  three  fluidounces,  a  greater  degree  of  general  excitement  is 
produced,  in  which  the  brain  now  participates;  feelings  of  fulness 
of  the  head,  and  slight  vertigo,  being  experienced,  and  sometimes, 
it  is  said,  drowsiness,  or  a  confusion  of  mind  bordering  upon  in- 
toxication. A  condition  resembling  trance  is  said  to  have  been 
experienced  in  one  instance.  In  the  doses  mentioned,  the  oil  not 
unfrequently  occasions  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting;  and  in  a 
short  time,  usually  within  an  hour  or  two,  purges  actively;  after 
which  the  cerebral  symptoms  subside.  These  symptoms  are  pro^ 
bably  the  result  of  a  sympathetic  impression  upon  the  brain,  ex- 
tended from  the  irritated  stomach,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their 
quick  occurrence,  and  their  rapid  disappearance  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  oil  by  the  bowels.  Another  evidence,  to  the  same  eflFect,  is 
that  the  large  doses  of  the  oil  are  less  apt  to  produce  irritation  of 
the  urinary  passages  than  the  smaller  doses  frequently  repeated ; 
showing  that  an  equal  amount  of  absorption  has  not  taken  place. 
The  severer  head  symptoms  are  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  medi- 
cine does  not,  as  sometimes  happens,  operate  on  the  bowels.  In 
this  case,  too,  the  exhalations  from  the  skin  and  lungs  are  highly 
terebinthinate,  and  the  urine  has  the  violet  odour  strongly. 

Like  most  other  stimulants,  the  oil  sometimes  appears  to  act  as 
an  eramenagogue. 

It  can  scarcely  be  considered  poisonous;  as  not  less  than  four 
fluidounces  are  asserted  to  have  been  taken  without  serious  conse- 
quences. On  the  lower  animals,  however,  it  would  seem  to  act 
deleteriously ;  for  two  drachms,  given  to  a  dog,  are  said  to  have 
proved  fatal  in  three  minutes,  with  symptoms  of  tetanus,  and  great 
prostration.  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.,  3d  ed.,  p.  1193.) 

The  oil  is  undoubtedly  absorbed.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  de- 
tected it  in  the  chyle  of  animals  to  whom  it  had  been  given.  The 
odour  of  the  urine,  and  that  exhaled  from  the  lungs  and  skin,  are 
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of  themaelTes  Bufficieut  proof.  It  maj  be  absorbed  into  the  system 
when  inhaled  in  the  form  of  vapour.  I  hare  had  under  my  care  a 
yoang.man,  attacked  with  strangury  and  bloody  urine,  from  being 
eonfined  on  board  of  a  vessel  loaded  with  turpentine,  during  a 
voyage  from  North  Carolina  to  New  York;  and  he  informed  me 
that  another  of  the  ccew  was  affected  in  the  same  manner. 

When  applied  to  the  skin,  the  oil  acts  usually  aa  a  powerful 
rubefacient.  • 

*  THERAPKunc  Appucation.  From  the  variety  and'importance  of 
its  therapeutic  effects,  oil  of  turpentine  deserves  to  raxik  among 
the  most  valuable  medicines.  In  regard  to  some  of  these  effects, 
the  anthelmintic,  namely,  the  rubefacient,  and  those  exerted  on  the 
urinary  organs,  it  will  be  considered  elsewhere.  In  this  place,  it  \p 
to  be  treated  of  mainly  as  a  stimulant,  either  generally  to  the  sys- 
tem, or  locally  to  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 

Chid  Stage  itf  Fevers;  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any 
direct  effect  on  the  brain,  at  least  in  ordinary  stimulant  doses,  the  oil 
may  be  given  in  all  instances  of  depression  or  collapse,  occurring 
in  the  cold  stage  of  febrile  diseases,  when  internal  stimulation  is 
required.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind,  I  have,  known  it  to  be  very 
useful;  and  it  nmy  be  given  with  great  fVeedom. 

Low  Fevers  generally.  It  has  also  been  considerably  used  as  a 
stimulant  in  low  states  of  fever,  especially  when  the  existence  of 
disorder  of  the  brain  may  be  supposed  to  oontraindicate  the  aloo- 
hdic  liquors,  and  other  cerebral  stimulants.  In  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers  it  has  long  been  employed  with  this  view;  and  I  found  it 
int  use  upon  entering  into  the  practice  of  medicine,  nearly  forty 
years  ago.  But  it  was  given  only  as  a  stimulant,  and,  though  very 
successful  in  some  instances,  appeared  in  others  to  display  little 
remedial  power:  I  claim  to  have  discovered  the  principle  upon 
which  its  special  success  in  these  cases  depended,  or  at  least  the 
precise  circumstances  under  which  it  proved  successful;  so  that  its 
employment  may  now  be  regulated  with  considerable  confidence 
of  gaining  the  results  aimed  at  As  a  mere  stimulant,  it  may  be 
employed  in  most  instances  of  low  fever,  but  must  take  rank  with 
ethers  of  the  class,  and  indeed  below  several  of  them.  In  regard 
to  the  special  object  which  I  now  have  in  view,  it  can  be  replaced, 
80  far  as  I  know,  with  equal  benefit,  by  no  other  medicine. 

The  advanced  stage  of  the  fever  named  specifically  typhoid  fever^  but 
for  which  I  have  ventured  to  propose  the  name  of  enteric  fever^ 
affords  the  condition  here  referred  to.    I  rn^jj  perhaps,  be  excused 
VOL.  I.— 38 
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if  I  relate  the  circumstances  which  led  me  to  this  discovery;  as  I 
shall  thus  be  able  to  produce  a  stronger  impression  on  the  reader 
than  by  a  tnere  abstract  statement  of  results.    In  the  year  1823, 1 
had  under  my  care  a  case  of  fever  of  the  kind  then  known  as 
nervous  fever,  or  slow  remittent,  or  typhus  mitior,  by  which  titles 
it  was  variably  and  somewhat  indefinitely  ccjled,  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  which,  violent  peritoneal  inflammation  came  on,  ending 
speedily  in  death.     On  examination,  I  found  a  number  of  ulcerated 
surfaces  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ilejam,  in  one  of  whicb| 
near  the  csscum,  a  large  perforation  existed,  through  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  had  passed. into  the  peritoneal 
cavity-.    In  this  case  there  had  been  tympanitic  abdomen,  and  the 
tongue,  after  having  parted  with  a  portion  of  the  fur  in  the  eentrt^ 
leaving  a  smooik  moist  red  surface^  had  suddenly  ceased  to  advance 
in  the  cleaning  process,  and  become  quite  dry  before  the  occurrence 
of  the  perforation.    Not  long  previously  to  this,  I  had  witnessed  e 
fatal  case  in  the  practice  of  a  friend,  which,  after  an  abortive  attempt 
to  clear  the  tongue  in  a  similar  manner,  with  a  similar  dryoeei 
afterwards,  had  become  aggravated,  and  ended  fatally.     Comparing 
these  cases,  I  was  induced  to  think  that  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  tongue  referred  to,  with  the  tympanitic  abdomen,  might  be  the 
result  of  the  ulceration  of  the  ileum,  and  that,  if  I  Could  find  a 
medicine  which  would  correct  this  ulcerative  condition,  I  might 
possibly  in  future  save  my  patients  under  similar  circumstances. 
Not  long  afterwards  another  case  presented  itself,  having  the  same 
distinctive  characters.    Terebinthinate  remedies  having  been  found 
useful  in  ulcerative  affections  of  the  bowels,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  oil  of  turpentine  might  possibly  answer  my  purpose  in  this 
instance.    I  gave  it  accordingly.    In  twenty-four  hours,  the  tongoe 
showed  a  disposition  again  to  become  moist,  a  little  white  fur  began 
to  appear  on  the  part  before  denuded,  there  was  an  amelioration  of 
the  other  symptoms,  and  from  that  time  the  march  towards  health 
was  uninterrupted  under  the  continued  use  of  the  remedy,  thoogh 
I  had  in  the  beginning  almost  despaired  of  my  patient.    Other 
cases  occurred  afterwards,  of  the  same  character,  and  with  the 
same  results;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  though  I  have 
seen  great  numbers  in  my  private  practice,  in  consultation,  and  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Uospital,  I  have  lost  only  two,  presenting  the 
phenomena  mentioned.     Of  these  two,  one  exhibited,  on  examina- 
tion after  death,  such  an  amount  of  disease  in  the  ileum  as  to  have 
rendered  a  fatal  isaue  unavoidable;  and  in  the  other,  a  small  nicer- 
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ated  opening  was  fbutid  at  the  bottom  of  an  offset  of  the  bowel, 
or  ciil-de  sac,  about  an  inch  and  si  half  in  depth,  into  which  as  it 
was  filled  with  mucus,  the  oil  had  been  unable  to  penetrate,  so  as 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  ulcer;  while  several 
large  ulcerated  patches  in  the  ileum  were  rapidlj  cicatrizing,  show- 
ing the  probably  beneficial  influence  of  the  remedy  on  them.  A 
brief  account  of  the  use  of  the  oil  in  this  condition  of  febrile  dis- 
ease, and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  was  published  in  the 
North  American  Medical  and  SurgicalJoumal  for  April,  1826  {pa^ 
272).  When  the  admirable  work  of  Louis  on  typhoid  fever  ap- 
peared, I  at  once  recognized,  in  his  description,  the  'disease  which 
had  exhibited  the  phenomena  above  mentioned.  The  ulcerative 
condition,  referred  to,  I  had  previously  considered  as  liable  to  occur 
]Q  any  protracted  fever.  I  now  learned  that  it  was  the  characteristic 
lesion  of  a  special  disease.  My  therapeutic  views,  therefore,  were 
immediately  transferred  to  the  typhoid  fever,  which  Louis  had  ena- 
bled,us  accurately  to  diagnosticate,  and,  having  tried  the  remedy  in 
this  affection,  found  my  best  hopes  fulfilled.  Ever  since  that  time, 
I^ve  been  in  the  habit,  in  my  lectures  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
fljlvania,  of  strenuously  recommending  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  the 
treatment  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  and  have  done  the  same  in  my 
work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  always  restricting  its  use  to  the 
period  of  probable  softening  and  ulceration  in  the  diseased  glandular 
patches,  and  expressing  my  belief  that  it  was  no  specific  in  that  dis- 
ease, but  might  be  confidently  relied  on  as  having  a  favourable  in- 
fluence over  this  peculiar  morbid  affection  of  the  bowel,  and  vastly 
diminishing  the  danger  from  that  source.  Abundant  testimony  has 
been  given  to  me,  by  practitioners  from  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
of  Yery  favourable  changes  having  taken  place  in  the  mortality  of 
the  disease,'  after  they  had  adopted  the  practice  here  recommended. 
It  will  be  best,  probably,  after  this  brief  history,  that  I  should  state 
distinctly,  the  <5ondition  under  which,  in  enteric  fever,  the  oil  may 
be  beneficially  employed,  and  the  principles  upon  which  I  believe 

ilto  act 

Enteric  9t  Typhoid  Fever.  Though  the  oil  may  be  of  some  use  as 
a  inere  stimulant  in  this  disease,  it  is,  in  that  respect,  of  but  compa- 
latively  little  value,  and  cannot  be  depended  on  to  the- exclusion  of 
wine  whey,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  nutritious  aliment,  in  low 
conditions  o[  the  fever.  But  the  oil  will  accomplish  what  these 
cannot.  It  acts  most  happily  in  stimulating  the  diseased  patches  of 
Peyer's  glands,  and  the  isolated  glands  of  the  same  kind,  whereby  the 
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softened  and  disorganized  matter  is  more  readily  thrown  oS,  and  the 
ulcerated  snr&ces  disposed  to  heal,  when  they  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  do  so.  The  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  be  given  at  the  period 
during  which  the  discharge  of  the  softened  matter  is  going  on,  and 
nlcers  are  forming,  or  in  existence.  This  is  usually,  I  believe,  aboat 
the  middle,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  second  week.  Before  this 
time  I  count  upon  no  material  service  from  the  oil.  It  is  now  that 
the  tongue  becomes  dry;  and  the  occurrence  of  this  dry  state  of  the 
imgue  in  a  decided  degree,  is  the  signal  for  commencing  with  the 
use  of  the  remedy.  I  give  it  usually  in  doses  of  ten  drops  every 
two  hours,  but  sometimes  increase  to  fifteen  or  twenty  drops. 
At  the  end  of  twenty-four,  or  at  the  furthest  of  forty -eight  hours, 
there  may  very  generally  be  seen  a  rdum  of  moisture  u^ith  a 
white  fur  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  tongue  at  the  sides,  for  its  whole 
length,  leaving  the  sur&ce  in  the  middle  still  dry  and  often 
cracked.  With  this  amendment,  there  is  often  also  a  diminution 
of  the  tympanites,  a  cooler  and  moister  skin,  and  a  less  frequent 
pulse.  The  same  change  goes  on  till  the  whole  tongue  becomes 
moisti  and  covered  usually  with  a  whitish  fur,  which  then  gradually 
disappears,  commencing  from  the  tips  and  edges.  Sometimes,  even 
when  there  has  been  no  dryness  of  the  tongue  in  the  case,  I  have 
found  the  oil  to  act  favourably  in  ameliorating  the  symptoms;  and 
frequently,  when  the  disease  has  appeared  to  linger  in  its  advanced 
stages,  and,  though  not  severe,  to  show  a  perverse  disposition  to 
hang  on  to  the  patient,  I  have  seen  it  almost  immediately  enter  into 
convalescence  under  the  use  of  the  remedy.  Again,  when  the  case 
is  marked  in  its  progress  by  the  cleaning  of  the  tongue  by  (lakes  or 
in  patches,  leaving  a  red  and  smooth  surface,  as  if  deprived  of  the 
outer  layer  of  the  epithelium  and  papillae,  and  when  the  surface  of 
the  tongue,  whether  completely  or  only  partially  cleared,  instead  of 
remaining  moist,  as  it  does  in  favourable  cases,  becomes  very  dry, 
with  an  aggravation  of  the  general  symptoms,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  baa  been  a  corresponding  unfavourable  change  in  the 
intestinal  ulceration,  indicating  the  use  of  the  oil.  It  is  precisely 
iBinder  these  circumstances  that,  previously  to  my  original  use  of 
the  oil,  I  had  seen  a  majority  of  the  cases  that  came  under  my 
notice  prove  &tal;  and,  since  the  use  of  it,  only  two.  I  do  not 
claim  for  the  oil  any  specific  power  over  typhoid  fever.  It  will  not 
prevent  death  from  intercurrent  pneumonia,  or  meningitis,  or  various 
other  sources  of  mischief;  but  I  do  think,  as  the  result,  too,  of  great 
experience  in  the  disease,  that  so  far  as  the  mere  afiection  of  the 
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int^tioal  glands  and  its  direot  consequences  are  concerned,  it  will 
vastly  diminish  the  chances  of  a  fatal  issne.  The  reason  why,  in 
the  special  condition  of  the.  tongue  last  described,  the  farourable 
effects  of  the  remedy  may  be  almost  certainly  calculated  on,  is  that,. 
at  the  commencement  of  the  cleaning  process,  the  proper  idiopathic 
disease  has  about  run  its  course,  and  would  almost  certainly  end 
well,  but  for  an  unfavourable  change  in  the  condition  of  the  ulcer- 
ated surfaces;  and  whatever,  therefore,  will  favour  the  healing  of . 
ihpBe,  will  in  all  probability  secure  a  favourable  termination.  I 
have  been  more  particular  in  this  account  of  the  use  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine in  enteric  fever,  because  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  ^effi- 
ciency of  tbd  remedy  myself,  and  wish  to  prevail  on  others  to  use 
it  by  showing  the  -grounds  olf  this  confidence,  and  pointing  out  the 
precise  circumstances  under  which,  according  to  my  experience,  it 
should  be  employed. 

Scarlet  Fever.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  this  complaint,  a  trouble- 
MBie  diarrhoea  not  unfrequently  supervenes,  which  is  sometimes,  I 
believe,  sustained  by  ulcers  in  the  small  intestines.  It  is  not  tm- 
(Qommon  for  this  condition  to  be  attended  by  a  dry  tongue,  as  in 
mjeric  or  typhoid  fever.  Under  these  droumstances,  I  have  pre- 
■aribed  the  oil  of  turpentine  with  apparent  benefit. 

Dysentery  and  Diarrhcea.  Whenever,  in  the  course  of  these  com- 
plaints, whether  acute  or  chronic,  the  tongue  exhibits  a  smooth 
amfaoe,  as  if  deprived  of  its  papillary  structure,  and  at  the  same 
time  becomes  perfectly  dry,  I  always  unhesitatingly  employ  the  oil 
oC  turpentine,  believing  that  this  aridity  indicates  a  deficiency  of 
the  vital  forces,  which  calls  for  the  stimulating  property  of  the 
oil,  while  the  probable  existence  of  ulcers  in  the  bowels  requires 
its  alterative  action.  In  chronic  dysentery,  particularly,  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  the  happiest  changes  effected  by  the  remedy,  under 
the  precise  circumstances  mentioned^  and  would  strongly  urge 
upon  th^  reader  a  trial  of  it.  One  instance  occurs  to  me,  in 
which  the  patient  had  been  very  long  ill,  and  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  condition  compatible  with  Jife.  No  one  who  saw  the  case 
lad  any  hope  of  a  cure.  But  the  same  favourable  change  took 
jdace,  under  the  use  of  the  oil,  as  in  the  analogous  condition  in 
enteric  fever,  and  the  patient  recovered.  I  seldom  fail,  in  such 
cases,  in  restoring  moisture,  and  an  otherwise  favourable  condi- 
tion to  the  tongue,  even  though  the  disease  may  prove  ultimately 
fttal.  The  oil  should  be  combined  with  a  little  laudanum  in 
these  cases. 
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Gastritis  and  Yellow  Fever.  In  the  last  stage  of  iDflammation  of 
tiie  gastric  mucous  membrane,  when  the  skin  has  become  damp 
with  cool  sweats,  hiccough  has  set  in,  and  the  patient  romits  dark 
matter;  in  short,  when  symptoms  of  threatened  gangrene  appear, 
the  oil  of  turpentine  with  laudanum  sometimes  ofiers  a  last  chance 
for  safety.  It  acta  as  a  stimulant  and  alterative  to  the  diseased 
surface,  while  it  somewhat  stimulates  the  system.  I  have  seen  at 
least  one  apparently  desperate  case  recover  from  such  a  condition 
under  the  use  of  it.  Now  this  condition  is  very  frequently  pre- 
sented in  the  second  stage  of  yellow  fever,  anticipatory  or  attendant 
on  black  vomit.  The  oil  has  been  highly  recommended  under 
these  circumstances,  being  commenced  with  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  primary  fever.  Some  have  even  employed  "it  throughout  the 
disease;,  but  in  the  early  stage,  when  the  gastritis  is  yet  active,  the 
use  of  a  powerful  local  stimulant  like  this  would  not  correspond 
with  my  views  of  sound  therapeutics. 

Puerperal  Fever.  Dr.  Brenan,  of  Dublin,  has  spoken  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  the  usefulness  of  this  remedy  in  puerperal  fever. 
He  gave  it  in  doses  of  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  every  three  or  four 
hours,  and  at  the  same  time  covered  the  abdomen  with  fianQcls 
saturated  with  the  oil.  There  is  no  doubt  that  benefit  may  accrue 
from  the  external  use  of  the  remedy  in  the  way  mentioned;  and,  in 
the  malignant  forms  of  the  disease,  when  the  blood  is  impaired, 
and  the  inflammation  partakes  of  the  same  depraved  character, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  powerful  revulsion  towards  the 
inner  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  bowels  may  have  proved 
useful.  The  recommendation  of  Dr.  Brenan  has  not  been  without 
the  support  of  other  highly  respectable  practitioners;  but  the 
remedy  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  profession  generally;  and  it 
certainly  appears  to  be  contraindicated  in  all  cases  of  genuine 
vigorous  inflammation,  in  which  it  might  be  proper  to  employ  the 
lancet.  I  cannot,  however,  speak  of  it  from  experience. 
•  Chronic  Rheumatism  and  Oout.  Oil  of  turpentine  has  consider- 
able reputation  in  these  afiections,  more  especially  the  former,  in 
which  it  is  said  to  have  sometimes  proved  very  efficacious.  It  has 
been  more  particularly  recommended  in  this  disease,  in  the  forms 
of  lumbago  and  sciatica.  The  oil  is  undoubtedly  a  penetrating 
remedy,  reaching  the  minutest  capillaries,  and  apparently  acting  on 
them  with  considerable  energy.  It  may  thus  prove  alterative  in 
aoine  of  those  obstinate  rheumatic  cases,  which  have  taken  so  deep 
a  hold  of  the  tissues  as  to  be  capable  of  being  unseated  by  nothing 
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which  oannoi  be  brought  to  bear  with  oonsiderable  force  im- 
mediatelj  upon  the  molecules  of  "the  tissue  aflfected.  I  have  tio 
faith  whatever  in  the  diaphoretic^  action  of  the  oil,  to  which  some 
have ^  been  disposed  to  ascribe,  in  part  at  least,  its. efficiency  in 
rheumatism.  The  medicine  has  not  only  been  used  internally,  ))ut 
has  also  been  applied  in  the  form  of  a  bath  of  the  vapour,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  140°  Fahr.  to  160®,  which  is  said  to  be  well  borne. 
In  this  case  it  is  probable  that  the  diaphoreftic  effect  of  the  heat 
may  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  oil.  {Arch,  Qin^  4e  stfr.,  xxviii.  80.) 

Nerveus  Diseases.  Cures  are  stated  to  have  been  effected  by  the  . 
oil  of  turpentine  in  neuralgia^  chorea^  epilepsy'^  and  tetanus;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  largely  employed,  it  may  sometimes  cure  these  affec- 
tions;, when  purely  functional,  by  its  Strong  influence  upon  the 
capillaries^  and  its  revulsive  action  towards  the  alimentary  canal ; 
but  I  cannot  recommend  it  on  the  ground  of  my  own  experienced 

Hemorrhages.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  among  our  best  haemostatics. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  operates  in  the  hemorrhages  by  ati 
astringent  property.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  it 
has  this  property  in  the  slightest  degree.  On  the  contrary,  its 
tendency  is  to  expand  the  capillaries  of  the  part  with  whiclt  it  is 
brought  into  contact.  But  we  do  not  know  the  precise  condition 
of  the  minute  vessels  in  hemorrhage;  and  it  may  well  be,  that  the 
stimulant  and  alterative  influence  of  the  oil  upon  them  may  check 
the  hemorrhagic  tendency  without  diminishing  their  volume.  The 
conditions  which  I  have  considered  as  prerequisite  to  the  use  .of 
the  oil,  are  the  want  of  general  febrile  excitement,  and  of  active 
congestion  in  the  part  affected.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may 
be  tried  in  any  of  the  hemorrhages;  but  that  in  which,  according 
to  my  own  observation,  it  has  proved  most  efficient,  is  the  haemop- 
tysis of  consumptive  patients,  or  of  persons  supposed  to  be  con* 
sumptiyely  inclined.  In  this  affection  it  has  proved  in  my  hands 
more  effectual  than  any  other  remedy,  or  combination  of  remedies. 
I  was  first  induced  to  employ  it,  from  having  noticed  its  great 
efficiency  in  a  medical  student  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  who 
had  employed  it  in  his  own  case,  in  a  very  severe  attack.  This 
student  is  now  Dr.  James  L.  Pierce  of  Philadelphia.  Since  that 
time  I  have  used  it  very  successfully,  and  sometimes  when  all  other 
remedies  had  been  without  effect.  Should  evidences  of  active  con- 
gestion be  present,  they  should  be  removed  by  cups  or  leeches 
before  the  use  of  the  oil;  at  least  this  is  the  method  which  I  have 
generally  followed. 
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€hrahic  Bronchitta.  This  affectioB,  when  attended  with  copious 
expeotoration,  is  said  to  have  been  advantageously  treated  with  the 
oil;  as  have  other  excessive  raucous  discharges. 

Affeoliona  of  the  Stomach  aiui  Bowels,  In  gouty  spasm  of-  the 
Mtfinachy  flatulent  colicj  excessive  flatulence  wiUiout  spasm^  and  a 
tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen^  the  oil  is  often  beneficial  through 
its  direct  stimulant  influence.  In  tympanites,  given  both  by  the 
tDouth,  and  in  the  form  of  enema,  it  is  one  of  the  most  efiectual 
dremedies.  It  may  be  employed  also  in  hiccough^  and  has  been 
mcommended,  in  oombination  with  ether,  as  one  of  the  best  reme- 
dies in  biliary  calculi  But  jexperience  has  not  proved  its  effi- 
•eiency  in  the  latter  affection;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  in  what 
way  it  could  prove  serviceable,  unless  possibly  sometimes  by  ro- 
lazing  the  spasm  attending  the  passage  of  these  calculi  through 
the  ducts. 

•  The  external  use  of  the  oil  will  be  treated  of  under  the  rube- 
Au^ients;  its  employment  in  afilections  of  the  urinary  passages  under 
ihat  of  diuretics;  and  its  application  as  a  vermifuge,  under  the 
Anthelmintics. 

Admikistratiok.  The  dose  of  the  oil  for  the  purposes  of  a  gene- 
Tid  stimulant  is  from  five  to  twenty  drops,  repeated  every  half  hour, 
hour,  or  two  hours,  in  acute  cases,  and  throe  or  four  times  a  day  in 
chronic.  But  the  dose  may  be  much  increased  if  thought  advisable. 
Should  it  occasion  strangury  or  bloody  urine,  it  should  be  siis* 
.pended.  It  may  be  administered  dropped  on  sugar,  or  in  the  form 
-of  emulsion,  made  by  suspending  it  in  water  by  means  of  gum 
arable  and  loaf  sugar;  each  tablespoonful  of  the  emulsion  contain- 
ing a -dose  of  the  oil.  Laudanum  may  oflen  be  usefully  added,  either 
when  the  oil  is  disposed  to  purge,  or  when  there  is  an  indication  for 
•the  checking  of  diarrhoea  at  the  time  of  its  administration. 

Of  its  use  in  the  form  of  enema,  it  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
bead  of  the  cathartics. 

It  has  been  recommended  in  the  form  of  bath,  for  its  constitu- 
tional impression,  by  Dr.  T.  Smith  of  Cheltenham,  England,  who 
^employs  in  each  bath  from  five  to  ten  fluidounoes  of  the  oil,  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  the  oil  of  rosemary,  and  two  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Its  external  use  in  the  fi>rm  of  a  vapour  bath  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism has  already  been  noticed. 

Skoda  recommends  the  inhalation  of  its  vapour  in  gangrene  of 
the  lungs. 


\ 
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Itl.  CARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA.— AMMONIJE 
CARBONAS.  U.8.,^d. — Ammonite  Sesquicarbonas.  Dub., 
Lond. 

Preparation.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  prepared  by  sublimrng 
St  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  The 
oiariatic  acid  and  lime,  reacting  upon  each  other,  produce  chloride 
i>f  calcium  and  water;  and  the  water  thus  formed  unites  with  tlie 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  to  generate  the  compound  under  con- 
iideration,  which  rises  in  rapour,  and  is  condensed  in  a  proper 
recipient  During  the  process  a  portion  of  ammonia  is  liberated. 
rhe  cake  formed  by  the  condehsation  of  the*  vapour  is  broken  ihto 
lamps,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

OomposUxon.  This  is  not  a  neutral  carbonate,  as  its  officinal  name 
implies,  but  either  a  sesquicarbonate,  consisting  of  three  equiva- 
lents of  carbonic  acid,  two  of  ammonia,  and  two  of  water,  or,  as 
ibme  chemists  prefer  to  consider  it,  a  compound  of  one  equivalent 
3f  the  propier  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  one  of  the  bicarbonate. 
When  purified  by  a  second  sublimation,  it  is  said  to  lose  a  portion 
>f  carbonic  acid,  and  to  become  the  4-5  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
thus  acquiring  more  stimulating  properties. 

Properties.  The  sail,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  is  usually  in  whitish 
[amps,  more  or  less  rectangular,  hard,  fibrous,  translucent,  of  a  cha- 
racteristic very  pungent  odour,  and  an  acrid,  alkaline,  yet  some- 
irhat  cooling  taste,  with  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  which 
renders  it  difficult  of  administration  to  persons  of  very  sensitive 
[Suicl^  It  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  freely  dissolved  by 
proof  spirit;  but  is  scarcely  soluble  in  pore  alcohol.  By  heat  it  is 
wholly  volatilized.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  parts  with  the 
proper  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  the 
bicarbonate,  becoming  at  the  same  time  quite  white,  opaque^  and 
lifposed  to  crumble.  I  have  noticed  that,  after  long  exposure,  the 
resulting  substance  deliquesces,  and  ultimately  assumes  the  liquid 
fonn. 

The  lumps  should  always  be  translucent  when  held  up  to  the 
light ;  otherwise  they  have  undergone  more  or  less  completely  the 
change  just  referred  to,  which  is  a  deterioration,  as  the  bicarbonate 
is  mach  less  stimulating  than  the  officinal  salt.  A  loss  of  odour, 
ftnd  of  the  property  of  changing  to  brown  the  yellow  colour  of 
larmeric  paper  held  over  it,  are  also  signs  of  deterioration. 

Jncompatihlea.  A  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  decom- 
posed by  most  acids  \  by  potassa,  soda,  and  their  carbonates;  by 
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lime-w&ier  and  magneiia;  by  tuum  mud  oonoiiTe  sobfimate;  by 
the  a>!uV.e  sali5  of  lime.  Ic^  zinc  and  iron,  exoepdog  ibe  tvtnie 
of  :ron  and  poiassa  and  the  ana]'>zoas  fernigino::s  compocods;  axid 
bj  m^si  salts  with  excess  cf  aeidi,  as  the  bitaniate  and  bUiilpbate 
of  fvotasa. 

JETTVt^  07i  ttii  SMem.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  irritant  in  its 
local  action,  and  an  enereeiic  silmolant  to  the  srsiem.  Taken  in> 
temally  it  occasions  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  increases  the  fine> 
queccy  and  force  of  the  pulse^  and  produces  a  general  glow  itroogh 
the  system.  Thongh  sometimes  causing  a  sensttion  of  fulness  in 
the  head,  it  has  no  conspicnoos  indigence  over  the  special  cei^bnl 
functions :  and  there  are  few  sul:«stances  so  actirely  slioiulant  to 
the  ciKulation,  with  so  litt!e  obvious  effect  on  the  brain.  It  -ap- 
pears to  excite  more  or  less  the  general  organic  nervous  system, 
and  might  even  rank  w::h  the  nervoiis  stimulanis:  but  its  in£lQ> 
ence  on  the  circulatorv  srstem  is  so  much  more  decided,  and  its 
best  therapeutic  uses  so  closely  dependent  on  this  action,  that  I 
have  concluded  to  rank  it  in  the  present  clas,  n-ith  this  explana- 
tion as  a  caution  to  the  learner.  As  a  diffusible  stimulant,  it  is 
Temarkablr  characterizecl  bv  the  brevitr  of  its  action. 

i*  mm 

With  its  general  stimulant  influence  on  the  circulation  and  or- 
ganic nervous  system,  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  secretions. 
It  often  produces  more  or  less  diaphoresis,  sometimes  operates  as  a 
diuretic^  and  appears  to  act  on  the  pulmonary  organs,  if  not  as  an 
expectorant,  certainly  as  a  special  stimulant  of  the  respiratory 
function. 

In  over-doses  it  irritates  the  stomachy  and,  if  not  discharged  by 
vomiting,  which  generally  happens  when  it  is  given  very  largely, 
may  produce  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
with  severe  burning  pain.  It  is  probably  only  in  this  way  that  it 
IS  capable  of  acting  as  an  acute  poison  in  the  human  subject :  but 
Huxham  relates  a  case  in  which  its  lon:r-continued  use  was  fol- 
lowed  by  a  cachectic  state  of  system  and  depraved  state  of  the 
blood,  as  indicated  by  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  gums,  and  intes- 
tines, pustular  eruptions  on  the  surface,  dropping  out  of  the  teeth, 
and  a  general  wasting  of  the  body,  with  hectic  syniptv^nis.  The 
patient  ultimately  died  from  the  effects  of  the  poison.  These  pro- 
bably depended  mainly  upon  a  constantly  sustaioetl  excess  of  :dka> 
linity  of  the  blood.  Two  drachms  and  a  half  given  to  a  i^*og  were 
found  by  OrSla  to  produce  gastric  inflammation  with  tetanic  spasms. 
The  olfvious  antidote,  should  an  over-dose  be  taken,  would  be  one 
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of  the  mild  vegetable  acids,  as  the  acetic  in  the  form  of  vinegari 
the  citric  in  that  of  lemon  or  lime-juice,  or  the  tartaric.  .    ' 

TherapeuUc  Application.    In  an  impure  form,  this  salt  has  long. 
been  used  in  medicine,  under  the  names  oi  mtvolatile,  3aU  o/hartS' 
hom^  &c.     It<Hmay  often  be  very  usefully  employed.     In  conse- 
quence of  the  energy  and,  at  the  same  time,  brevity  of  its  stimu* 
lant  action,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  those  eases  of  sudden 
depression  or  collapse^  which,  if  the  patient  survive,  must  be  followed 
by  febrile  reaction,  if  not  acute  inflammation.    The  want  of  any  ' 
special  influence  on  the  brain  adapts  it  peculiarly  to  those  in' which 
the  reaction  will  be  likely  to  be  attended  with  inflammation  or  - 
great  vascylar  excitemfent  of  that  organ.    Instances  of  the  kind  . 
are  not  linfrequently  presented  in  the  cold  stage  of  febrile  diseases, 
the  collapse  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  'the  prostration  of  any  - 
sudden  shock.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  an  admirable  ad- 
Juvant  of  the  hot  bath. 

In  all  fevers^  assuming  in  their  progress  a  low  form,  requiring  sti- 
mulation, this  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  diffusible  stimulants  which 
may  be  had  recourse  to.  In  typhus  and  enteric  fevers,  in  the  various 
exanlliemala  assuming  a  typhoid  condition,  especially  scarlatina, 
snkttUpox,  and  malignant  erysipelas,  and  even  in  the phlegmasise  when 
attended  with  the  same  state  of  system,  it  may  often  be  used  very 
advantageously,  associated  with  other  stimulants,  especially  with 
wine-whey,  and  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark.  Its  tendency 
to  produce  softness  or  moisture  of  the  skin  adds  to  its  usefulness; 
mid  sometimes,  when  the  breath  and  exhalations  from  the  patients 
have  a  sour  smell,  as  they  are  apt  to  have  in  low  fevers,  its  pro- 
perty of  neutralizing  acid,  may  be  considered  a  peculiar  xecoih- 
mendation. 

In  the  malignant  pustule,  carbuncle,  glanders,  metastatic  abscess,  and 
ott  eoMs  of  purulent  infection  of  the  blood,  and  other  affections  of  a  similar 
kind,  accompanied  with  a  depressed  condition  of  the  system,  it  may 
be  used,  conjointly  with  other  stimulai^ts,  with  hope  of  benefit,    f 

There  are  few  conditions  in  which  it  acts  more  happily  than  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  different  pectoral  inflammations,  when  the 
occurrence  of  suppuration  with  a  tendency  to  prostration  calls.^fo)r 
the  use  of  stimulants.  I  have  frequently  seen  it  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  in  pneumonia  under  these  circumstances,  when  the 
great  oppression  of  breathing,  the  cool  skin,  the  feeble  pulse,  and 
the  sweats  at  night,  have  indicated  the  probable  approach  if  not 
occurrence  of  the  third  stage  of  the  disease,  and  theabsolute  nec^ 
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sity  of  supporting  treatment  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  too  far  to 
say  that  I  have  repeatedly,  in  this  condition,  known  it  to  be  the 
.  main  agent  of  safety  to  the  patient.  It  probably  operates,  under 
spch  circumstances,  not  only  by  a  general  stimulation  of  the  circn* 
latory  and  nervous  systems,  bat  also  by  a  special  ezeitation  of  the 
ultimate  tissue  of  the  lungs,  concerned  in  the  respiratory  function. 
In  a  somewhat  less  degree,  it  often  proves  serviceable  in  protracted 
acute  bronchitis^  with  a  suppurative  condition  of  the  mueons  mem- 
brane. In  chronic  bronchitis  also,  and  in  phthisis^  when  the  langs 
are  loaded  with  pus,  and  too  feeble  to  discharge  it  effectually,  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  yields  much  relief  by  stimulating  the  ex- 
pulsive power. 

•  It  has  beea  recommended  both  in  chronic  and  acute  rheumatism. 
'  There  is  a  condition  of  the  latter  affection  in  which  it  may  be  very 

a|>propriately  employed.  This  condition  consists  in  an  asthenic 
state  of  system,  probably  dependent  on  impoverished  blood,  in 
vhich,  though  there  may  be  considerable  inflammation,  it  is  apt  to 
cba  movable,  changing  its  seat  from  place  to  place,  and  a  good  deal 
of  nervous  irritation  mingles  with  it^  along  with  a  freqcent  but 
feeble  pulse,  a  tendency  to  paleness,  and,  perhaps,  coolness  of  the 
surface,  and  sweats  during  sleep.  This  is  altogether  different  fVom 
the  typhoid  state  of  system,  with  depraved  blood,  and  yields  more 
happily  and  speedily  to  a  well  directed  stimulation.  Perhaps  the 
vse  of  the  medicine  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  its  alkalinity,  which 
is  indicated  sometimes  in  these  cases  by  an  excess  of  acid  in  the 
system.  In  chronic  rheumatism  the  medicine  is  usually  given  in 
connexion  with  guaiacum,  in  the  form  of  the  ammoniated  tincture 
of  that  gum  resin ;  and  probably  acts  by  stimulating,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  ultimate  structure  of 
the  inflamed  tissue  into  a  new  action,  which  may  supersede  the  old. 

•  The  medicine  has  been  recommended  in  scrofula;  bat  it  exercises 
no  special  influence  over  the  diathesis,  and  only  proves  beneficial 
sometimes  in  states  of  depression  attendant  on  this  disease,  as  in  a 
similar  state  in  any  other. 

As  an  antispasmodic  in  the  nervous  affections  it  has  received  high 
Commendation.  Hysteria  and  epilepsy  are  the  particular  complaints 
in  which  it  has  been  most  praised.  In  the  former  afibction  it  will 
no  doubt  often  prove  beneficial,  partly,  in  all  probability,  by  a 
direct  stimulation  of  the  nervous  centres,  but  much  more,  I  believe, 
by  obviating  the  flatulence,  spasmodic  pains,  and  other  disordered 
\  aensations  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  which  so  often  attend  and 
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ggravate  the  disorder;  In  epilepsy^  when  entirely  functional,  it 
ay  sometimes  prove  beneficial.  Dr.  Pereira  thonght  he  had  de- 
vied  mnch  advantage  from  it  both  in  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  given 
.  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  continued 
eadily  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Br.  Barlow  recommends  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  diabetes,  in  con- 
inction  with  a  diet  of  animal  food  and  the  cruciferse^  exercise,  the 
arm  bath,  and  opiates;  bnt  experience  ha&  not  proved  it  to  pos- 
sflU  any  special  influence  over  that  complaint  {Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
fcw.,  Oct. 1841.) 

Qazenave  has  found  it  useful  in  scaly  affections  of  the  skin;  but  a 
inch. more  efiectnal  remedy,  in  these  afiections,  is  arsenic  in  some 
m  of  its  medicinal  forms;  and  it  is  scarcely  advisable  to  postpone 
le  care  by  using  substitutes  which  exercise  a  comj>aratively  feeble, 
ad  at  best  uncertain  influence  over  the  disease.  ' 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  much  commended  for  the  pes- 
avion  of  certain  antidotal  virtues.  In  the  depressed  state  of  system 
38ulting  from  sedative  poisons,  such  as  tobacco,  digitaiisj  and  hydixh 
fUiic  acid,  it  is  obviously  indicated  as  a  rapid  and  active  stimulant; 
«t,  in  regard  to  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have 
pecial  powers  as  an  antidote.  Whether  it  can  be  of  any  service 
b^roically  by  neutralizing  the  poison,  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt ; 
fOt  it  should  at  least,  be  employed  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
gents,  if  not  the  most  efficient,  in  counteracting  its  efiects. 
.  Bither  in  this  focm,  or  that  of  solution  or  spirit  of  ammonia,  the 
'dlatile  alkali  has  obtained  great  credit,  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites 
f  poisonous  animals.  Numerous  cases  are  on  record  in  which,  ap- 
klied  locally  and  taken  internally,  it  has  been  supposed  to  prevent 
he  poisonous  effects  of  the  bites  of  serpents.  But  as  these  bites 
»ften  produce  no  fatal  effects  if  left  alone,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
p  decide  upon  the  amount  of  credit  which  the  supposed  antidote 

• 

naj  ^ally  merit  The  reputation  of  the  medicine  was  mainly 
teed  on  the  apparent  success  of  the  eau  de  luce,  a  liquid  contain- 
ag  ammonia  as  its  chief  ingredient,  which  was  given  by  Bernard 
le  Jassieu  to  a  servant  bitten  by  a  viper.  But  Fontana  proved 
liaf  the  bite  of  the  viper  rarely  causes  death,  and  that  its  eil^ts 
ire  in  no  degree  diminished  by  the  use  of  ammonia;  and  the  same 
ifanervation  was  extended  to  the  bites  of  venomous  insects.  Trous- 
efia  and  Pidoux  state  that  they  have  never  seen  the  external  or 
mternal  use  of  ammonia  modify,  in  the  least  degree,  the  symptoms 
if  poiaoning  by  the  bites  of  venomous  animals.  {Traiii  de  Therap,, 
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4e  ed.,  i.  836.)    I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  the 
remedy  in  any  serious  case  of  the  kind. 

Another  antidotal  application  of  ammonia  has  been  to  the  relief 
of  the  intoxicating  effects  cf  alcoholic  drinks.  Over  ab^lute  drunk- 
enness it  has  no  control  whatever;  but  in  slight  disorder  from  this 
cause,'  either  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  the  alkali  itself  in 
aqiieous  or  spirituous  solution,  occasionally  gives  relief. 

The  local  effects  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  on  the  stomach-and 
bowels  are  often  advantageous.  In  excess  of  acid  with  a  languid 
state  of  the  stomachy  such  as  not  unfrcquently  exists  in  dyspepsia^  in 
sick  headache  with  the  same  complication,  and  in  the  spasmodic  pain 
or  other  uneasiness  o{ flatulence  and  atonic  goiit,  it  may  be  prescribed 
alone,  or  in  connexion  with  tonics  and  purgatives;  but  the  aromatic 
spirit  is  usually  preferred,  under  these  circumstances,  to  the  car- 
bonate in  its  ordinary  form. 

The  main  contraindication  to  the  use  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
in  cases  which  may  seem  to  call  for  it,  is  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach. 

Administration,  The  dose  of  the  medicine  is  from  two  or  three 
to  twenty  grains,  repeated  every  half  hour,  hour,  or  two  boars. 
From  five  to  ten  grains  every  hour  or  two  is  the  ordinary  dose  in 
low  fevers.  Thirty  grains  or  more  will  generally  vomit.  The. 
medicine  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution ;  but  the  latter  is  the  bet- 
ter form;  because,  should  the  pill  come  ioi contact  with  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  it  would  be  more  apt  to  excite  irritation.  But  the  acri- 
mony of  the  salt  should  be  covered  by  mixing  it,  in  solution,  with 
gum  arabic  and  loaf  sugar,  and  the  taste  corrected  by  using  one  of 
the  aromatic  waters  as  the  vehicle. 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia,  broken  into  minute  fragments,  and 
mingled  with  the  volatile  oil  of  bergamot,  lavender,  or  other  aro- 
matic, is  put  into  small  bottles,  and  used  as  smelling  salts.  The 
ammoniacal  odour,  which  is  rendered  agreeable  by  that  of  th^  vola- 
tile oils,  is  pungent  and  exciting;  and  the  preparation  is  frequently 
used  by  delicate  persons  to  obviate  unpleasant  nervousness,  and  to 
relieve /am<7ie«tf.  Indeed,  the  application  of  ammoniacal  vapour 
to  the  nostrils  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  milder  methods  of 
preventing  or  remedying  syncope.  For  this  purpose,  either  the  car- 
bonate may  be  used,  or  one  of  the  liquid  preparations  of  ammonia 
to  be  mentioned  directly.  They  are  simply  held  to  the  nostrils,  so 
that  the  patient,  if  still  breathing,  may  inhale  the  vapour  with  the 
air;  and  even  without  inhalation,  a  portion  of  the  vapour  will  enter 
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DBtrils  on  the  principle  of  the  diffusion  of  gaseous  bodies;  but 
m  is  necessary,  especially  when  the  patient  is  insensible,  that 
ipour  should  not  be  too  concentrated,  nor.  too  copiously  ap- 
;  as  there  is  risk  of  producing  severe  inflammatiba  of  the  nos- 
of  the  larynx,  and  even  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  when  it  is 
d  into  the  lungs  with  the  inhaled  air. 

a  salt  is  sometimes  used  externally,  mixed  with  olive  oil,  as  a 
rubefacient  liniment.  This  may  be  made,  as  described  by  the 
on  College,  by  mining  a  fluidouncaof  a  saturated  solution  of 
lit  with  three  fluidounces  of  olive  oil.  An  imperfect  soap  is 
d;  but  the  union  of  the  carbonate  with  the  oil  is  less  perfect 
when  the  solution  of  ammonia  is  used,  and  the  preparation 
quently  less  elegant  than  the  officinal  liniment  of  ammonia. 
ere  are  several  other  ammoniacal  preparations  which  arc  more 
ts  used  internally  for  their  stimulant  effects. 

IpLimOH  OF  AMKOHIA.— Liquor  Ammonia.  U.S.,  Zond, 
—Ammonia  Aqua.  JSd. —  Water  0/ Ammonia, 
is  is  water  impregnated  with  gaseous  ammonia.  As  it  is  much 
used,  as  an  external  irritant  than  as  a  stimulant  internally,  it  will 
c{re  particularly  treated  of  among  the  rubefacients.  Its  effects 
the  system  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  carbonate 
)  described,  and  it  may  be  used  for  the  Same  purposes;  but,  as 
aid  be  more  likely,  if  given  in  excess,  to  irritate  or  inflame 
tomach,  the  salt  is  generally  preferred.  As  a  stimulant  anta* 
b  is  sometimes  used  in  heartburn,  and  in  sick  headac/ie  depend* 
Q  acidity  of  stomach ;  and  it  has  had  considerable  reputation 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  serpents,  being  applied  for  this  pur- 
to  tbe  bite,  as  well  as  taken  internally.  There  is  some  reason, 
▼er,  to  doubt  its  efficiency ;  and,  though  it  may  be  employed, 
mM  never  be  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  more  efficient  mea- 
.  ;  When  taken  by  accident  undiluted,  or  insufficiently  diluted, 
iduces  severe  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
b,  fauces,  and  stomach,  and  may  even  vesicate  or  act  cor- 
eljr  The  antidotes  are  the  ve-getable  acids.  Much  more  cau- 
ls requisite  in  applying  this  to  the  nostrils,  in  order  to  revive 
Qg  persons,  or  to  rouse  from  positive  syncope,  than  the  car- 
le, in  consequence  of  the  causticity  of  the  vapour.  Several  in- 
es  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  air-passages  are  on  record 
this  cause,  some  of  which  proved  fatal.  In  one  of  the  instances, 
apour  .of  the  ammonia  was  inhaled  as  an  antidote  to  hydro* 
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cyanic  acid.    The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  ^hich  shoald 
be  given  in  one  or  two  fluidoancea  of  water. 

S.  SFIBTT  OF  AMKOHIA.  —  SPTRmrs  AuuojriM.  U.  S^  Ed. 

This  is  a  solution  of  gaseons  ammonia  in  officinal  alcohol,  and 
differs,  therefore,  from  the  last  mentioned  preparation  only  in  the 
menstruum.  It  has  about  the  same  proportion  of  ammonia  as  the 
watery  solution,  and  consequently  about  the  same  strength.  It 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  requires  the  same  caution. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  minims  in  one  or  two  fluidounces  of 
water. 

'   &  ABOKATIC    8PISIT  OF  AKMOHIA.  —  Spiritits   Aioioni^ 
Aromaticus.  U.  *S1,  Lond^  Ed.y  Dub. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  preparations  differing  somewhat  in  nature, 
and  very  much  in  strength,  are  directed  by  the  different  Pharma- 
copoeias under  this  name.  The  following  remarks  are  applicable 
to  the  preparation  of  the  United  States  and  London  Pfaannaco- 
"pceias. 

The  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  made  by  submitting  to  dis- 
tillation muriate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potassa,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  lemon-peel  with  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  aloohol 
and  waiter.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  formied  by  the  double  -deoom- 
positioa  of  the  salts,  ahd  comes  over  with  the  vapour  of  alcohol, 
water,  and  the  volatile  oils  of  the  aromatics.  But,  as  the  process 
is  stopped  before  nearly  all  the  liquor  has  distilled  over,  much 
of  the  water  is  left  behind.  No  ammonia  is  lost,  as  in  the  process 
for  preparing  the  officinal  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  sublimation. 
Consequently,  it  is  the  proper  carbonate  and  not  the  sesquiear* 
bonate  that  is  formed;  and  the  preparation  consists  of  the  s(dution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  of  base)  and 
the  volatile  oils  of  cihnamon,  cloves,  and  lemon-peel  in  strong  spirit 

It  has  an  agreeable  pungent  odour,  and  the  peculiar  taste  of- 
ammonia  pleasantly  qualified  by  that  of  the  aromatic  oils.  Upon 
the  system  its  effects  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  officinal  car^ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  and  it  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes. 
The  use  of  it,  however,  is  generally  confined  to  cases  in  which  its 
influence  as  a  stomachic  stimulant,  or  slight  excitant  of  the  nervous 
system  is  wanted.  Ilence,  it  is  given  to  obviate  ruiuiea  and  vomit- 
ing  in  debilitated  states  of  the  stomach,  to  relieve  flatulence  and 
flatfdent  pains j  and  to  correct  gastric  acidiiij^  and  the  heartburn  and 
sick  headache,  which  frequently  attend  it    Languor,  faintness,  and 
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the  slight-  n&lrvous  duorder  incident  to  hysteria  are  often  relieved  by 
it;  and  it  is  occasionally  used  to  remove  the  lighter  symptoms  of 
intoxicatiaa  caused  by  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  a  good  addition  to 
saline,  cathartics  in  weak  conditions  of  the  stomach.  The^dose  of 
it  is  from  half  a  fiaidrachm  to  two  fluidrachms,  in  a  wineglassful  of 
water. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  prqparaiiana  are  made  by  simply  dis- 
solving aromatic  volatile  oils  in  the  spirit  <>f  ammonia,  consisting 
of  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  in  alcohol.  They  are  much 
stronger  than  our, own  officinal  aromatic  spirit,  and,  from  the 
caustic  state  of  the  ammonia  in  them,  more  apt  to  irritate  even  in 
equivalent  doses.    Their  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops. 


IV.  PHOSPHORUS.  Lond. 

Preparation,  This  is  obtained  by  first  decomposing  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  contained  in  calcined  bones,  by  means  of  dilute. sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterwards  decomposing  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  super-phosphate  thus  procured,  by  heating  the  latter  with, 
chiarcoal,  which  takes  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  and  escapes  as  carbonic 
acid,  while  the  phosphorus  distils  over,  and  is  received  under  water, 
where  it  hardens. 

Properties,  As  usually  kept  in  the  shops,  phosphorus  is  in  cylin- 
drical sticks,  of  a  light-yellowish  colour,  translucent,  tasteless,  of 
an  odour  like  that  of  garlic,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  very  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  of  which  a  fluidounce  dissolves  only  about  a 
grain,*  aAd  considerably  more  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  the 
fixed  and  volatile  oils.  In  the  absence  of  air,  it  melts,  and  is  vola* 
tiUzed  by  heat.  It  is  extremely  inflammable,  taking  fire  at  100^ 
Fabr«,  or  with  slight  friction  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  sometimes 
when  held  between  the  fingers  without  friction.  Exposed  to  the 
«r  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  undergoes  a  slow  combustion, 
emitting  white  fumes,  which  shine  like  Qame  in  the  dark.  Henc^ 
it  must  be  kept  under  water;  but,  even  thus  protected,  it  appears 
to  unite  with  the  absorbed  oxygen  of  the  water,  as  it  is  asserted  to 
impart  active  properties  to  the  liquid.     Phosphoric  acid  results 

*  M.  Labarraque  supposed  that  it  might  dissolve  a  grain  and  a  half  to  the  onno« 
{Did.  de  Mat.  Med.,  M6rat  et  De  Lens,  v.  277) ;  and  Dr.  Boling,  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  found  that  an  ounce  would  dissolre  a  grain,  or  possibly  a  little  more. 
\N.  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum,,  x.  736.) 
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from  its  rapid,  phosphorous  acid  from  its  slower  combustion.  To 
the  latter  it  no  doubt  owes  its  alliaceous  smell. 

Effecli  on  the  System,  Phosphorus  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
irritant  to  the  stomach,  and  powerfully  stimulant  to  the  system, 
especially  to  the  circulation.  It  is  said  also  to  stimulate  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  strongly  to  excite  the  sexual  appetite,  and  to  promote 
the  secretions,  especially  those  of  the  skin  and  kidneys.  In  its 
stimulant  action  it  is  highly  diffusible,  6perating  promptly  and  but 
for  a  short  time,  so  that  to  sustain  its  effects,  the  dose  must  be 
frequently  repeated. 

When  given  in  moderate  medicinal  doses,  it  is  said  to  occasion 
a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  to  increase  the  frequency  and 
fulness  of  the  pulse  and  the  heat  of  the  skin,  to  invigorate  the 
mental  functions  and  muscular  power,  to  stimulate  the  sexual 
organs  even  to  priapism  in  the  male,  and  to  act  more  or  less  ener- 
getically as  a  sudorific  and  diuretic.  It  is  asserted  that  the  urine 
someitimes  becomes  phosphorescent,  and  that  a  garlic  odour  may 
be  perceived  in  the  breath. 

Given  more  largely,  it  often  causes  burning  pain  in  the  stomach, 
vomiting,  purging,  and  great  epigastric  tenderness;  and,  in  its 
highest  degree  of  action  upon  that  organ,  gives  rise  to  severe  in- 
flammation, and  sometimes  even  to  gangrene  and  perforation. 
Upon  the  system  at  large  the  poisonous  action  is  said  to  be  accom- 
panied, after  great  excitement,  by  convulsions  and  insensibility 
before  death.  The  probability,  however,  is  that,  in  most  fatal  cases, 
the  result  has  been  attributable  to  intense  inflammation  or  disor- 
ganization of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  quantity 
capable  of  causing  death  is  exceedingly  variable.  Lobelstein  Lobel 
asserts  that  he  has  seen  poisoning  produced  in  a  maniac  twenty- 
five  miuutes  after  the  administration  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain  in 
substance  {Merat  et  De  Lens,  v.  281) ;  Dr.  Christison  mentions  an 
instance  of  fatal  result  from  one  grain  and  a  half;  while  Dr. 
Pereira  once  administered  sixteen  grains  to  Chabert,  famous  as  the 
Jire  king,  without  any  injurious  consequences.  (Pereira,  Mai.  Med,, 
8d  ed.  p.  832.)    ' 

A  slow  poisoning  results  from  long  exposure  to  the  fumes  of 
phosphorus,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches. 

The  operation  of  the  poison  is  said  to  be  first  experienced,  ooca- 
laionally  at  least,  in  toothache  and  caries  of  the  teeth ;  but  necrosis 
of  the  jaws  is  the  ultimate  and  characteristic  effect.  This  has  been 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fumes  upon  the  bone 
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roQgh  the  teeth;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  an  acrid  sub 
noe  should  act  so  powerfully  from  without,  and  yet  exhibit  no 
bel  on  the  soft  parts ;  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  has  been  con* 
inred  to  be  the  agent,  does  not  act  similarly  upon  those  exposed 
the  air  of  factories  impregnated  with  it.  Besides,  the  disease  of 
»  jaws  is  not  the  only  effect.  Sallowness  of  the  complexion, 
wted  face^  a  dull  expression  of  the  eye,  and  gastric  derangement 
ve  also  been  noticed;  and  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  copious 
lalation  of  the  vapour  produced  rarious  functional  derangement, 
ding  in  failure  of  the  sexuid  functions,  paralysis,  and  death  in 
ree  years.  {Arch.  Ghu,  Feb.  1858,  p.  219.)  The  probability  is 
It  the  fumes  of  the  phosphorus,  consisting  either  of  phosporous 
hypophosphorous  acid,  enter  the  circulation  through  the  lungs, 
d  act  specifically  on  the  jaws,  as  mercury  does  on  the  gums. 
The  fume^  of  phosphorus  are  said  to  be  locally  irritant  to  the 
looos  membranes  of  the  eye  and  the  air-passages,  and  to  have 
educed  serious  inflammation  in  the  latter.  When  phosphorus  is 
med  in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  sometimes  leaves  a  peculiarly 
mblesome  and  obstinate  ulceration  behind  it,  as  I  have  expe- 
Qoed  in  my  own  person.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  irritant 
jperties  of  the  phosphoric  acid  remaining  in  the  wound. 
Mode  cf  Operation.  Phosphorus  itself,  unchanged,  is  probably 
ite  inert.  Its  entire  insolubility,  the  perfect  impunity  with 
liob  it  can  be  handled,  and  its  want  of  taste  when  quite  clean, 
\  evidences  to  this  eftect.  Its  whole  influence  probably  depends 
ohanges  which  it  undergoes  in  the  stomach,  or  in  the  blood  after 
Kirption.  In  relation  to  its'  direct  influence  on  the  gastric 
lOons  membrane,  it  may  be  supposed  to  produce  its  simple^x- 
ant' effect  through  some  one  of  the  acids  resulting  from  its 
idfttion,  and,  when  it  is  taken  very  much  divided  in  solution,  the 
rtwbility  is  that  it  is  mainly  the  phosphorous  acid  which  is  pro- 
oed|  and  which  acts.  This  is  of  course  conjectural ;  for  we  do 
t  know  the  precise  effects  of  that  acid  when  given  in  substance. 
may  be  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  the 
Oflphorus  may  have  some  effect  in  producing  the  excitation  of 
» maoous  membrane.  But,  in  relation  to  its  violent  and  poison- 
I  action  on  the  stomach,  to  the  high  inflammation,  corrosion,  and 
Bgiene  which  have  sometimes  resulted,  I  am  among  those  who 
tibe  them  to  the  active  combustion  of  the  phosphorus.  This 
EOi  fire  at  100^,  and  the  heat  of  the  stomach  probably  is  equal 
that  degree  or  above  it.    Atmospheric  air  is  often  contained  in 
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the  organ.  These  then  wre  the  two  requisites  for  combostion;  and  • 
it  is  probable,  whenever  phosphoruA  is  swallowed  in  the  solid  state, 
and  comes  into  contact  with  the  air,  that  it.  takes  fire.  Thus  we 
can  explain  why  it  is  that,  when  serious  accidents  have  occurred,  it 
has  generally  been  ftom  phosphorus  taken  undissolved.  Hence 
too  the  great  uncertainty  in  its  poisonous  effects.  It  may  be  readily 
understood  that  a  grain,  or  even  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain,  taking 
fire  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  may  produce  btal 
disorganization ;  while  sixteen  grains  may  be  swallowed  with  im- 
punity, if  shielded  from  the  air,  or  if  no  air  is  present. 

The  effects  on  the  system  are  almost  certainly  the  result  of  ab- 
sorption. iThat  in  one.  form  or  another  the  phosphorus  enters  the 
circulation,  is  proved  by  the  alliaceous  odour  of  the  breath,  and,  as 
has  been  asserted,  of- the  blood.  It  is  probably  in  the  state  partly  of 
phosphorous,  and  partly  of  phosphoric  acid,  that  it  is  taken  up.  -  The 
odour  of  the  breath  would  seem  to  indicate  the  former,  the  excess 
of  phosphates  in  the  urine  the  latter.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
phosphorus  itself,  in  the  state  of  solution,  is  also  absorbed;  and  the- 
fact  must  be  admiited,  if  it  is  true  that  the  urine  sometimes  becomes 
phosphorescent  under  its  use. 

If  phosphoras  should  have  been  taken  in  dangerous  quantities, 
it  should  be  immediately  evacuated  by  an  emetic,  with  copious 
draughts  of  mucilaginous  drinks  to  envelop  the  poison,  and  keep 
it  as  much  as  possible  &om  the  action  of  air  in  the  stomach;  mag- 
nesia being  at  the  same  time  given  to  neutralize  any  acid  whidi 
may  have  resulted  from  its  oxidation.  Should  symptoms  of  inflam- 
maiion  or  corrosion  remain  after  the  evacuation  of  the  poison,  they 
must  be  combated  by  the  ordinary  methods,  such  as  leeches  fol- 
lowed by  emoHient  cataplasms  to  the-  epigastrium,  mucilaginoua 
drinks,  and  opiate  enematar,  while  one  of  the  alkaline  bicarbonates 
may  still  be  exhibited  to  neutralize-  any  acid  that  might  remain. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  should  a  piece  of  solid  phosphorus  be 
swallowed,  the  free  use  of  carbonic  acid  water,  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  solution,  might  be  useful  until  the  poison  eould  be  evacu- 
ated. The  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the  liquid  by  the  heat  of  the 
stomach  would  fill  its  cavity  with  a  gas,  which  not  only  does  not 
support  combustion,  but,  mingled  largely  with  atmospheric  air,  sup- 
presses the  supporting  power  of  it  also ;  while  the  alkaline  bicar- 
bonate would  neutralize  any  free  acid  present,  and  still  further 
increase  the  atmospherq.of  the  acid  gas.    It  has  been  recommended 
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to  wash  the  barns  produced  by  inflamed  phosphorus  on  the  surface 
with  an  alkaline  solution,  in  order  to  remove  the  phosphoric  acid. 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  use,  of  phosphorus  as  a  medicine 
takes  date  from  the  middle  of  the  last  Century.  Though  now  little 
employed,  in  consequence^  of  it9  frequently  violent  effects,  it  has  at 
di£Eerent  times  and  by  different  persons  been  used  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  diseases;  and,  properly  guarded,  is  probably  capable  of  useful 
therapeutic  application.  Nervous  diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  Barepi- 
lepsy^  palsy,  catalepsy,  hypochondriasis,  functional  apoplexy,  tetanus, 
periodical  headache,  venereal  exhaustion,'  and  amaurosis;  intennittent 
fev^s;  various  other  febrile  diseases  of  a  low  or  malignant  form ;.  retro- 
cedent  eruptions;  hemorrhages;  different  forms  of  gout  and  rheumatism ; 
cholera,  diarrhcea,  and  colica  pictonum;  chlorosis  and  amenorrhoea; 
sterility  and  impotence;  and  even  the  phlegfnasise,  as  typhoid  pneu- 
mioma,  catarrhal  croup,  chronic  pleurisy,  and  bronchitis,  have  been 
enumerated  by  authors  among  the  diseases  in  which  phosph^i'us 
has  been  employed  and  recommended*. 

Jl  sound  discretion,  however,  would  select,  from  this  list,  the  affec- 
tions in  which  its  known  powers  might  justify  its  use.  The  collapse 
which  takes  place  in  the  early  stage  of  certain  fevers ;  gresit  prostration 
occurring  in  the  course  o{  febrile  diseases  generally;  the  alarming 
depression  sometimes  attendant  upon  the  retrocession  of  scariatinti, 
erysipelas,  &c. ;  in  short,  all  low  states  of  the  system  requiring 
prompt  and  powerful  stimulation,  and  in  which  ordinary  stimulants 
£ftil;  these  afford  the  conditions  under  which  the  practitioner  would 
be  justified  in  having  recourse  to  this  energetic  remedy.  •  In  cases, 
loo,  of  morbid  depression  of  the  generative  powers,  whether  in  the 
male,  or  female,  it  would  appear  to  be  indicated^  through  one  of  the 
best  established  of  its  physiological  properties.  It  may,  tnoreover, 
be  tried  in  old  and  very  obstinate  rheumatic  and  paralytic  cases,  when 
no  discoverable  organic  lesion  renders  any  amelioration  altogether 
improbable. 

Administration.  With  proper  caution  in  its  use,  no  serious  dan- 
ger need  be  apprehended.  •  In  the  first  place,  it  should  never  be 
given  in  the  solid  or  undissolved  form,  not  even  in. a  state  of  me- 
chanical division,  however  minute.  It  should  always  be  exhibited 
in  solution;  and,  happily,  its  different  menstrua  take  up  so  small  a 
portion  of  it,  that  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  stomaoh  in  an 
extremely  diluted  state,  and  the  combustion  of  its  particles,  should 
this  take  place,  could  do  little  or  no  injury.  In  the  second  place,  it 
should  not  be  administered  when  the  stomach  is  quite  empty,  unless 
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accompanied  with  copious  nutritiye  or'  ea^elopiag  material,  which 
would  secure  the  mucous  surface  against  its  concentrated  eSect.. 

Very  different  opinions  have  beea  advanced  as  to  the  suitable 
dose.    A  mean  between  the  extremes  would  give  one  grain  during 
the  day,  in  divided  doses,  frequently  repeated.    The  only  saitable 
preparations  are  solutions  in  ether,  chloroform,  olive  or  almond  oil, 
or  some  analogous  menstruum.    Ether  and  olive  oil  each  dissolves 
about  four  grains  to  the  fluidounce.    Objections  to  the  farmer  men- 
struum are  the  length  of  maceration  necessary,  which  renders  ex- 
temporaneous preparation  difiBcult,  and  the  great  liability  to  the 
loss  of  the  ether,  and  the  consequent  precipitation  of  the  phos: 
phorus,  when  the  solution  is  kept.    The  solution  in  oil  is  pre- 
ferable, as  it  is  made  more  speedily,  and  keeps  better.    It  is  pre- 
pared, according  to  the  Prussian  Pbarmacopceia,  in  which  it  is 
designated  as  Oleum  Phospkoratum,  or  Phosphorated  Oil^  by  putting 
twelve  grains  of  phosphorus,  minutely  divided,  into  a  flaidounce  of 
almond  oil,  melting  the  phosphorus  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and 
then  agitating  until  solution  seems  to  have  been  efiected.    As  the 
oil  really  dissolves  but  four  grains,  the  undissolved  portion  should 
be  separated  by  decantation  or  filtration.    This  oil  should  be  phos- 
phorescent when  exposed  to  the  air.    The  dose  of  it  is  from  five  to 
ten  drops,  which  may  be  repeated,  in  cases  of  urgency,  every  half 
hour;  in  ordinary  cases  of  debility,  every  hour  or  two  through  the 
day.    It  should  be  given  in  an  emulsion  with  one  of  the  aromatic 
waters,  so  qpiade  that  a  tablespoonful  should  contain  a  dose  of  the 
phosphorus.    Dr.  B.  M.  Glover  proposes  chloroform  as  a  solveol 
This  dissolves  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  phosphorus,  and  has  the 
advantage  that  the  solution  is  not  inflammable.    {London  Laned, 
Jan.  8,  1853,  p.  84.)    The  preparation  should  be  made  extemponh 
neously,  in  consequence  of  the  great  volatility  of  chloroform.   One 
minim  of  a  saturated  solution,  mixed  with  fiflbeen  minims  of  ether 
and  half  a  Suidounce  of  wine,  might  be  given,  in  acute  cases,  eveij 
two  or  three  hours.    Dr.  Glover  also  proposes  a  solution  of  phos- 
phorus in  cod-liver  oil^  containing  half  a  grain  to  the  ouace,  for 
use  in  scrofula.  (See  U.  S.  Dispen^j^ary^ 
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NERVOUS   STIMULANTS. 

l^fu.  Antispasmodics.  • 

This  class  of  rnediciijes  is  characterize  by  the  property  of  stimu- 
lating the  hervous  system  generally,  without  specially  acting  on  tie 
brain.  Most  of  them  are  also  mole  oc  less  stimulant  to  the  ^cir- 
culation, incre^asing  the  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  Skn4 
often  exciting  the  secretory  functions;  but  these  properties  are 
incidental,  and  not  essential  to  them  as  a  class;  and  some,  as  opffe^ 
and  tea,  are  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  them.  Their  peculiarity 
is  simply  that  they  stimulate  the  nervous  centres  generally  aftid 
eqtfably,  without  concentrating  their.force  upop  any  one  or  a  few 
of  these  centres;  and  the  possession  of  this  property  would  of  Itself 
be  iBafficient  to  entitle  any  medicine  to  a  plaoe  in  the  class. 

It  is  this  universality  of  their  action  that  distinguishes  them  from 
the  following  class,  or  that  of  cerebral  stimulants.  As  one  of  the 
nervous  stimulants  may  superadd  to  its  own  characteristic  property 
that  of  the  arterial  stimulants,  so  may  it  also  possess  additionally 
the  peculiar  influence  of  the  cerebral  stimulants,  only  that  its  owi^ 
action  would?  in  that  case  be  swallowed  up.  or  overwhelmed,  in 
this,  more  powerful  influence;  and  such  really  appears  to  be  the 
case  with  some  of  the  nervous  stimulants.  Thus,  while  assafetida, 
Talerian,  cofiee,  tea,  iScc,  can  scarcely  be  made  to  evince,  in  any. 
quantity,  or  by  any  mode  of  administration,  a  peculiar  tendencjp 
to  operate  on  the  cerebral  centra  beyond  others,  some  medi- 
cines, much  used  and  very  efficient  as  nervous  stimulants,  if  givea 
more  freely  than  is  necessary  for  the  exertion,  of  their  influence  in 
this  way,  not  only  operate  on  the  brain  specially,  but  do  so  with 
great  energy;  as  is  the  case  with  ether,  camphor,  and  opium,  which, 
in  small  doses,  produce  all  the  effects  of  the  present  class.  The 
oniy  difference  between  these  two  sets  of  nervous  stimulants  is,  that, 
while  both,  in  certain  doses,  stimulate  equably  the  general  nervous 
system,  the  former  cannot  be  made  to  operate  specially  on  the  brain, 
and  the  latter  can  be  made  so  to  act  by  simply  increasing  the  dose; 
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that  is,  in  small  doses  they  appear  to  operate  diffusively  and  equably, 
and  in  larger,  besides  this  general  impression,  superadd  a  special 
one  upon  the  brain,  which  quite  covers,  if  it  does  not  supersede 
•the  first.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  I  shall  treat  of 
theie  latter  remedies  exclusively  with^he  cerebral  stimulants;  as 
their  most  important  therapeutic  uses  would  attach  them  to  that 
class ;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  point  out  their  applications  as  nervous 
stimulants,  when  they  are  considered  individually.  Ether,  camphor, 
and  opium,  therefore,  will  be  found  among  the  medicines  of  the 
next  class. 

The  medicines  here  denominated  nervous  stimulants  are  generally 
<^lled  antispasmodics  in  therapeutic  treatises,  in  consequence  of  the 
property  of  relaxing  spiasm,  which  they  certainly  possess,  under  fa- 
vourable cijQoumstances,  in  a  very  high  degree.  But  spasm  depends 
on  so  many  causes,  and  is  associated,  as  an  effect,  with  so  many  dif- 
fereat  pathological  conditions,  that  the  number  of  remedies  appli- 
eal>le  to  its  relief  would  scarcely  fall  short  of  the  whole  therapeutic 
catalogue.  Dependent  often  upon  inflammation,  it  may  be  treated 
advantageously  by  all  the  nieans  which  prove  useful  in  the  latter 
affection ;  that  is,  by  most  of  the  evacuants,  revulsives,  sedatives, 
and  alteratives;  in  other  instances,  having  its  origin  in  debility,  it 
will  yield  to  astringents,  tonics,  and  stimulants;  and,  in  a  third  set 
of  cases,  being  excited  or  sustained  by  various  diseases  in  the  dif- 
ferent organs  and  functions,  it  must  be  encountered  by  measures 
calculated  to  restore  the  affected  organ  or  function  to  health.  Again, 
this  class  of  medicines  is  by  no  means  confined,  in  its  therapeutic 
agency,  to  spasmodic  diseases.  It  is  equally  effectual  in  numerous 
otber  nervous  disorders,  to  which  more  particular  reference  will  be 
made  directly.  The  nervous  stimulants  are  but  a  very  small  sectibn 
of  the  great  host  of  antispasmodics,  while  they  are  themselves  much 
more  than  mere  antispasmodics.  The  name,  therefore,  being,  in  one 
sense,  much  too  comprehensive,  and,  in  another,  scarcely  in  a  less 
degree  too  restricted,  should  be  abandoned,  with  other  titles  of  a 
similar  therapeutic  origin,  as  the  antiphlogistics,  antiscorbutics,  anti- 
syphilitics,  &c.,  which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  retain  in  any 
well-considered  pharmacological  classification.  I  have  proposed  a 
name  for  the  class  which  simply  expresses  one  of  their  most  pro- 
Dfrineot  properties,  and  the  one  for  which  they  are  most  used  in 
medicine. 
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1.  Effects  on  the  System,     *      ( 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  most  of  these  medicines  stimu: 
late  the  circulation,  and  consequently  increase  the  temperature 
of  the  surface.  Indeed,  this  eflfect  is  often  more  obvious  in  health- 
than  their  influence  over  the  nervous  svstem.  The  latter  is  so 
diffusive  that  the  balance  of  the  functions  is  little  disturbed ;  and, 
no  one  being  prominently  affected,  there  is  no  striking  departure 
from  their  healthy  condition.  Yet  some  influence  upon  the 
nervous  functions  mjiy  almost  always  be  observed.  A  feeling  of 
cheerfulness,  a  gentle  exhilaration  of  the  spirits,  greater  vividness 
of  the  fancy  and  energy  of  intellect,  a  disposition  ajid  capacity  for 
increased  muscular  action,  and  sotne  excitement  of  the  organiQ 
functions,  which  are  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  nei^v- 
ous  centres,  aiid  particularly  the  function  of  secretion^  may  gener 
rally  be  noticed.  In  great  excess,  some  of  them  produce  diso'iN 
dered  sensations  ^in  the  head,  as  feelings  of  fulness,  vertigo^  and 
head|ichp ;  but  very  rarely  do  any  of  them,  not  belonging  also  to 
cerebral  stimulants,  occasion  delirium,  intoxication,  or  stupor. 
But  in  disease  their  effects  are  very  obvious;  the  most  violent 
apparent  disorder  of  the  nervous  functions,  yielding,  sometimes 
promptly  to  their  influence.  . 

They  are  for  the  i^ost  part  highly  diffusible,  acting  quickly,  and 
soon  ceasing  to  act.  They  differ,  however,  much  in  (his  respect] 
and  some  of  them  continue  to  operate  for  a  considerable  time.     , 

Most  of  them  are  either  volatile,  or  contain  a  volatile  principle^ 
which  is  often  highly  odorous,  and  generally  disagreeably  so  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  it,  though  it  is  often  rendered  tolerable  and 
even  agreeable  by  habit.  Many  persons  acquire  a  strong  re}ish  fov 
the  smell  and  taste  of  assafetida  and  garlic. 

It  ha^  been  thought  by  some  that  the  nervous  stimulants  pro- 
duce their  remedial  ^ects  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  through  the 
organ  of  smell.  1  have  never  been  of  that  opinion.  They  will 
often  operate  powerfully  when  take^  in  the  form  of.  pill  so  as  to 
conceal  their  smell  and  taste,  and  not  unfrequently  will  produce 
the  most  prompt  and  powerful  effects  when  given  by  enema.  In 
some  instances  they  do  probably  act  by  an  impression  made  on 
the  nostrils,  which  is  conveyed  through  the  communicating  nerves 
to  the  nervous  centres ;  but,  in  general,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbiat 
it  is  through  the  alimentary  canal  that  they  affect  the  system.  In 
relation  to  soine  of  the  more  odorous,  as  musk,  assafetida,  and 
garlic,  the  odour  which  they  impart  to  the  exhalation  from  the 
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langs  and  skin,  is  tn  incontestable  proof  of  their  absorption ;  and 
the  strong  probability  is,  in  reference  to  all  of  them,  that  the 
active  principle  ente)rs  the  circulation,  and  is  carried  with  the  bloo^ 
to  the  parts  upon  which  it  is  to  operate.  When  their  volatile 
principle  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  it  finds  a  ready  entrance  into 
the  circulation ;  and  some  of  the  class,  when  applied  exteFoally, 
are  absorbed  with  considerable  facility ;  as  is  certainly  the  case 
with  garlic,  and  probably  with  assafetida. 

2.  Therapeutic  AppUcation. 

•The  special  application  of  this  class  of  naedioines  is  to  the  relief 
of  nervous  disorder.  They  are  used  in  all  affections  of  this  kind, 
whether  the  result  of  over-excitement,  or  of  depression  of  the 
pervous  centres,  provided  only  they  are  purely  functional ;  that  is, 
pnoonnected  with  active  congestion  or  inflammation,  or  any  other 
organic  disease  in  those  centres.  This  piay  at  first  sight  seem 
singular;  that  the  same  remedy  should'  prove  useful  in  morbid 
excess  and  morbid  deficiency  of  action;  but  the  apparent  anomaly 
ik  uot  insusceptible  of  explanation. 

The  characteristic  effect  of  these  medicines  is  to  stimulate  the 
nervous  centres.  It  will,  therefore,  be  ;*eadily  conceded  that  they 
may  prove  serviceable  in  disease,  consisting  in  a  depressed  state  of 
the  nervous  functions.  But  how  can  they,  by  their  stimulating 
power,  relieve  a  disease,  consisting  essentially  in  an  already  mor- 
bidly excited  condition  of  the  parts  upon  which  they  act  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  admit,  as  a  starting  point,  that 
there  is  only  a  limited  amount  of  nervous  excitability  in  the  sys- 
tem; in  other  words,  that,  taking  the  whole  nervous  system  toge- 
ther, it  is  insusceptible  of  unlimited  exaltation,  and  that  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  its  actions  cannot  be  elevated.  Again,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  nervous  energy  is  transferable,  like  the  blood, 
from  one  part  to  another ;  that  an  over-excitement  in  one  or  more 
parts  will  call  it  off  from  others ;  and  that  in  health  there  is  a 
general  tendency  to  an  equilibrium  of  distribution.  By  supposing 
the  existence  of  a  nervous  fluid,  this  reasoning  might,  perhaps,  be 
rendered  somewhat  more  intelligible ;  but  I  avoid  this  advantage, 
as  the  existence  of  such  a  fluid  has  not  been  proved;  and  the  argu- 
ment is  equally  cogent  without  it.  Admitting  the  above  proposi- 
tions, which  I  believe  are  nothing  more  than  statements  of  facts 
susceptible  of  satisfactory  demonstration,  we  have  only  further  to 
recollect,  that  the  nervous  stimulants  are  characterized  by  the  Uni- 
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veilsality  and  equat>ility  of  their  actioa  on  the  nervous  centres. 
Suppose  now  that  one  of  the  cerebral  centres  is  irritated  into  dis- 
eased action,  which  exhibits  itself  in  spasras  of  the  muscle  directly 
OOQQected  with  and  dependent  on  that  centre.  A  nervous  stima- 
kmt  is  administered.  It  of  co.urse  excites  all  the  centres,  operating 
on  the  one  diseased  in  the  same  degree  as  on  the  others.  Each 
be€K>me3  the  seat  of  an  attractive  effort,  calling  to  itself  as  much  of 
the  nervous  power  as  may  correspond  with  the  degree  of  excitation 
applied.  All,  therefore,  draw  with  a  united  force  upon  the  surplqs 
in  that  one  centre,  in  which  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  morbid  accumu- 
lation. To  this  united  force  it  can  oppose  only  its  own  attractive 
force,  under  the  irritation  to  which  it  is  exposed.  *  If,  therefore,4he 
combined  excitation  applied  to  the  nervous  centres  generally,  is  not 
less  than  that  existing  in  the  one  diseased,  under  the  morbid  irrita- 
tion, united  to  the  excitation  of  the  remedy,  which  it  shares  equally 
with  the  others,. it  must  part  with  its  surplus,  and  be  reduced  to 
the  general  level,  or  .near  it.  If  the  causes  of  irritation  shall  have 
ceased,  and  the  disordered  centre  be  continuing  to  act  morbidly 
simply  from  having  begun  to  do  so,  the  equilibrium  can  be  en- 
tirely restored,  and  the  disease  cured.  If  not,  the  equilibrium  is 
but  partial  or  temporary ;  and  the  disease,  though  relieved,  will  be 
liable  to  return.  The  nervous  stimul^ts,  therefore,  though  .they 
may  afford  much  relief,  even  during  the  continuance  of  the  cause, 
cannot  be  expected  to  effect  a  cure  until  this  shall  have  ceased 
to  act. 

Id  former  times,  these  stimulants  were  said  to  prove  useful  by 
equalizing  excitement  This  term  conveys  succinctly  the  idea  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  in  the  above  paragraph.  Our 
predecessors  could  not  but  notice  the  effect,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  have  attempted  a  precise  explanation.  Their  notions  of 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  centres  were  less  definite,  probably, 
than  thote  now  prevailing. 

Functional  nervous  disease  may  be,  in  the  Jirst  place^  idiopathic 
or  self-existent,  and  alone ;  or,  secondly^  it  may  be  idiopathic,  and 
associated  with  other  diseases;  or,  thirdly^  it  may  depend  upon 
other  diseases ;  and  each  of  these  conditions  has  a  bearing  upon 
the  therapeutic  application  of  this  class  of  medicines.  . 

1.  It  appears  to  me  beyond  dispute  that  the  nervous  centres 
may  become  originally  the  special  seat  of  functional  disease,  as 
well  as  any  other  part  of  the  body;  the  cause  operating  on  th*em 
directly  through  the  same  avenues  by  which  they  receiv^  impres- 
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sioAs  in  health ;  and  the  disease  may  exist  without  tiny  complica- 
tion whatever,  other  than  such  as  may  be  induced  in  the  fonctions 
under  the  control  of  the  centre  affected.  It  is  to  .affections  of  this 
kind  that  the  nervous  stimulants*  are  peculiarly  applicable.  Such 
are,  in  many  instances^  the  morbid  phenomena  denominated  hyste- 
rical. There  is  no  other  disease  than  that  directly  produced  by 
causes  external  or  internal,  operating  strongly  upon  the  healthy 
centres,  or  moderately  upon  centres  abnormally  excitable..  Even 
during  the  continuance  of  the  cause,  the  nervous  stimulants  will 
often,  by  sustaining  an  equable  tension  of  the  nervous  force,  keep 
the  disorder  at  bay ;  but,  for  a  permanent  cure,  measures  must  be 
taken  to  obviate  the  cause,  when  the  nervous  centres  are  not  in 
feult,  or  to  give  these  a  healthful  power  of  resistance  when  unduly 
excitable.  When  the  cause  has  been  removed,  and  the  disorder 
continues,  as  it  often  does  through  a  sort  of  law  of  continuity  in 
the  actions  of  the  system,  the  nervous  stimulants  will  often  remove 
it  like  a  charm.  Thus  a  female  has  been  thrown  intp  violent  hys- 
terical disorder  by  some  exterior  influence,  slight  or  severe,  as  the 
case  may  be,  which,  however,  no  longer  acts;  but  the  disorder 
continues  with  little  abatement  for  hours,  perhaps  for  days.  In 
eiich  cases,  one  of  the  nervous  stimulants,  a  few  doses  of  assafetida 
for  example,  perhaps  even  a  single  dose,  may.  put  a  speedy  end 
to  the  phenomena. 

2.  Sometimes  the  affection,  originating  as  above,  may  coexist 
with  other  diseases  originatiug  in  different  causes.  Inflammation 
.  of  one  of  the  important  organs  may  complicate  the  hysterical  phe- 
nomena, and  demand  a  close  scrutiny.  The  danger  is  that,  in  the 
turbulence  of  the  nervous  phenomena,  the  more  serious  disease 
may  be  overlooked.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  in- 
vestigate the  case  carefully,  and,  having  made  the  diagnosis,  to 
employ  the  nervous  stimulants  altogether  in  subservience  to  the 
measures  required  by  the  more  dangerous  affection.  To  go  on 
stimulating  with  assafetida,  ether,  camphor,  &a,  in  such  a  case,  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  merely  nervous,  might  prove  very  detri- 
mental, perhaps  fatal.  Yet,  with  due  attention  to  the  coexisting 
disease,  the  nervous  stimulants  may  often  be  used  safely  in  con- 
junction with  other  remedies,  and  even  beneficially  to  the  more 
serious  complaint,  by  preventing  the  injurious  reaction  of  the 
nervous  disorder  upbn  it. 

S.  Slore  frequent  than  either  of  the    preceding  categoiries,  is 
tin  >fhich  the  nervous  disorder  merely  complicates  some  other 
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pathological  condition,  which  has  called  it  into  existence  and  8us» 
tains  it.  In  such  cases,  much  injury  has  been  done  by  overlooking 
the  real  disease,  and  addressing  remedies  to  the  more  obvious,  and 
apparently  violent  nervous  phenomena.  It  has  been  too  common 
to  treat  them  by  the  nervous  stimulants  chiefly  or  exclusively,  and 
to  persevere  long  with  such  treatment  to  the  tmspeakable  injury  of 
the  patient  The  practitioner  should  be  always  on  his  gu'ard  againsti 
this  easy  Biistake,  and  never  rest  satisfied,  in  the  treatment  of 
nervous,  diseases  which  may  be  at  all  obstinate,  until  he  has-  traced 
them  satisfactorily  to  their  cause.  Judicious  measures  now  em- 
ployed will  oflten  put  an  end  to  an  affection,  which  may  have  been 
torturing  the  patient,  and  embarrassing  the  practitioner,  for  months, 
perhaps  for  years.  We  have  not  space  here  to  specify  the  several 
morbid  conditions  which  may  thus  give  rise  to  nervous  disorder. 
The  consideration  of  them  belongs  to  treatises  on  the  practice  of 
medicine.  My  object  here,  in  noticing  them,  has  been  to  complete 
a  view  of  the  circumstances  which  should  regulate  the  use  of  the 
nervous  stimulants.  I  would  merely  call  attention  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  the  liver,  the  urinary  organs,  and  in  women  the  uterus, 
as  the  frequent  seats  of  disease  exhibiting  itself  in  various  nervous 
disorders;  and  to  an  anemic  state  of  the  blood,  as  one  of  the  most 
proaiinent  and  efficient  causes  of  the  same  affections.  This  impo- 
verished state  of  the  blood  may  act  doubly.  It  directly  weakefis 
the  nervous  centres  through  the  want  of  material  for  their  support; 
while  the  insufficiently  supplied  functions  of  the  system  generally, 
by  their  unceasing  calls  upon  the  nervous  centres  of  circuktiou 
and  respiratipn  to  supply  them  with  more  and  better  blood,  main- 
tain in. these  centres  a  high  degree  of  irriti^tion,  leading  to  diver- 
siQed  nervous  disorder.  Now  the  indications,  in  all  such  cases,  is 
to  address  remedies  especially  to  the  original  disease,'and  to  employ 
the  nervous  stimulants  simply  as  adjuvants,  in  order  to  suppress 
any  occasional  excess  of  nervous  derangement,  and  to  prevent  it^ 
injurious  reaction  upon  th&  organs  or  the  system. 

In  the  use  of  this  class  of  remedies,  the  practitioner  should  also 
bear  in  mind  the  general  rule  in  relation  to  all  stimulants;  that  the 
system  becomes  habituated  to  them  by  constant  use,  and  thuS)  after 
a  time,  almost  ceases  to  feel  their  influence,  unless  exhibited  in 
constantly  increasing  quantity.  They  should,  therefor^,  seldom  be 
employed  continuously  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Hence,  in 
persistent,  and  especially  incurable  organic  diseases,  the  nerv^ous 
stimulants  are  of  doubtful  utility,  and  should  be  used  rather  Xa 
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correct  occasional  disorder,  than  to  sustain  a  permanent  impres- 
sion. 

This  class  of  medicines  is  contraindicated  in  inflammatory  and 
febrile  diseases,  when  the  state  of  the  system  is  sthenic,  and  the 
blood  rich  and  abundant.  Simple  fever,  or  even  inflammation, 
does  not  always  forbid  their  use ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  blood 
is  impaired  in  those  cases,  and  a  tendency  to  a  low  condition  is 
observable,  or  even  in  the  mere  absence  of  the  opposite  condition, 
they  may  often  be  used  advantageously  in  relieving  attendant 
nervous  disorder.  They  are  especially  contraindicated,  when  high 
congestive  irritation,  positive  inflammation,  or  organic  disease, 
such  as  hemorrhage,  tumours,  &c.,  occupies  the  nervous  centres 
themselves.  . 

To  the  severest  nervous  diseases,  or  those  which  are  deeply 
radicated  in  the  cerebral  or  spinal  centres,  the  nervous  stimulants, 
as  such,  are  inapplicable.  Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  insanity,  palsy, 
tetanus,  profound  coma,  and  even  convulsions,  other  than  those  of 
a  comparatively  light  character,  are  beyond  their  control.  They 
may  occasionally  be  used  as  adjuvants  in  such  affections,  when  not 
contraindicated ;  but  should  not  be  relied  on. 

Before  closing  these  general  observations,  it  will  "be  proper  to 
give  a  brief  view  of  the  different  nervous  affections,  or  rather  forms 
of  nervous  disease,  in  which  this  class  of  medicines  is  employed. 

Preliminarily,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
admitted  fact,  that  depression  and  over-excitement  or  irritation  of 
the  nervous  centres  are  attended,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the 
same  phenomena.  How  this  may  happen  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  in  my  treatise  gn  the  Practice  of  Medicino.  The  circum- 
sj;ance  is  practically  of  little  importance  as  concerns  the  use  of  the 
present  class  of  medicines;  for  they  are  applicable,  as  already  ex- 
plained, to  both  these  opposite  conditions,  except,  in  reference  to 
irritation,  when  it  is  attended  with  active  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion in  the  centre  itself,  or  its  immediate  vicinity;  but*  the  view 
which  the  practitioner  may  take  of  the  pathological  condition, 
whether  one  of  exaltatix)n  or  depression,  will  very  much  influence 
the  coincident  treatment. 

The  nervous  conditions  or  affections  requiring  the.  use  of  the 
nervous  stimulants  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads; 

1.  Morbid  Excitability  of  the  Nervous  Centres,  This  is  a  morbid 
condition,  not  a  deranged  action.  The  patient  may  possess  it,  yet, 
in  the  absence  of  any  excitant  agency,  may  appear  perfectly  welL 
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rhe  condition,  however,  is  on  the  brink  of  disease,  into  which  the 

r 

slightest  impnlse  mnj'precipitate.the  system.  It  is  often  the  result 
Df  a  laxurious  and  easy  life,  with  sedentary  habits,  and  a  feeble 
restraint  over  the  various  propensities,  moral,  sensual,  or  physical, 
which  belong  to  our  nature.  Some,  by  their  original  constitution, 
inherited  or  accidental,  have  a  tendency  to  it.  Such  persons  are 
Miid  to  have  a  nervous  temperament.  TV^omen,  by  their  very 
nature,  are  more  subject  to  it  than  men;  because,  having  a  great 
idditional  function  to  perform,  beyond  what  belongs  to  the  other 
lex,  for  the  preservation  of  the  species,  they  require  more  impres- 
lible  nervous  centres,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  double  existence  may 
be  brought  into  a  du6  relation,  by  a  ready  perception  of  their 
mutual  wants.  On  the  same  principle,  to  a  certain  extent,  children 
are  more  excitable  than  adults.  The  rapid  growth  of  their  systems 
requires  a  quick  impressibility  of  their  nervous  centres,  in  order 
to  preserve  a  proper  balance  of  the  functions.  Hence,  in  all  these 
dasses,  nervous  diseases  are  more  common  than  in  others.  It  is 
true,  that  the  nervous  stimulants  have  little  effect  in  correcting 
this  morbid  e!xcitability ;  but  they  may  be  occasionally  used  ad- 
vantageously to  guard  against  positive  disorder  under  cfrcum- 
Btanees  of  necessary  exposure.  The  cure  of  the  condition  must 
depend  upon  a  removal  of  its  causes,  and  the  employment  of 
measures  calculated  to  invigorate  without  exciting  the  system. 

2.  Spasmodic  Affections.  These  are  extremely  numerous,  and, 
whenever  dependent  on  mere  depression  or  excitement,  without 
active  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres,  may  be  treated  advantage- 
oqbIj  with  the  nervous  stimulants.  These  medicines  are  equally 
efficient,  whether  the  spasm  occupies  the  voluntaiy  muscles,  the 
involuntary,  or  those  partaking  of  the  character  of  both. 

Of  the  first,  or  that  seated  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  we  have 
examples  in  aubsuUus  tendinum^  cramps  or  painful  spasms  of  par- 
ticular muscles,  and  clonic  spasms  or  commlsions,  sometimes  confined 
to  the  muscles  of  ojie  or  a  few  parts  of  the  body,  and  sometimes 
more  or  less  general.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  kinds  of  spasm, 
the  nervous  stimulants  are  more  efficient  than  in  the  intermediate. 
This  generally  depends  on  an  amount  of  irritation  either  in  the 
nervous  centres  or  other  .part,  which  is  in  most  cases  beyond  the 
roach  of  these  medicines.  For  example,  the  spasms  of  tetanus^ 
the  external  cramps  Of  cholera,  and  even  ordinary  cramps  in  the 
limbs,  are  little  influenced  by  the  nervous  stimulants,  given  in 
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their  proper  capacity.    Such  of  tbem  as  have  narcotic  properties 
are  often  serviceable,  when  carried  to  the  point  of  narcotism. 

Amo.ng  the  spasiliodic  affections  of  the  involuntary  muscles  are 
.  pramps  of  the  stomach  and  bowels^  galUductx,  ureterSj  and  bladder, 
spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  in  asthma,  of  the  oesophagus,  and, 
in  women,  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  There  are  none  of  these, 
when  dependent  on  mere  functional  disorder  of  the  nervous 
centres,  whether  spinal  or  cerebral,  which  may  not  be  benefited  by 
the  nervous  stimulants.  But  they  are  often  produced  by  local 
causes,  and  associated  with  inflammatory  conditions,  which  contra- 
indicate  the  medicines  of  this  class. 

Of  spasm  in  the  mixed  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles  we 
have  example^  in  the  diaphragm,  as  in  hiccough,  which  generally 
yields  to  the  nervous  stimulants,  and  in  painful  spasm  or  cramp, 
which  may  often  be  benefited  by  them,  but  often  also  requires 
more  powerful  remedies;  in  the  muscles  of  respiration  generally, 
as  in  hooping-cough,  which  is  much  alleviated,  but  seldom  or  npver 
cured  by  them ;  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  as  in  laryngysmus 
stridulus  and  catarrhal  croup,  the  former  of  which  is  often  benefited 
by  them,  the  latter  seldom. 

3.  Irregular  Movements  of  the  Voluntary  Muscles,  not  Spasmodic, 
Of  this  kind  are  general  restlessness,  jactitation,  aimless  muscular  mo- 
tions, whimsical  gesticulations,  imitative  or  suggestive  movements  but  haY 
voluntary,  hysterical  laughter,  sobbings,  facial  distortions,  hurried  respi- 
ration, violent  coughing,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  often  happily  controlled 

'  by  these  remedies. 

4.  Disordered  Sensation.  This  is  extremely  frequent,  and  of  a 
character  more  or  less  amenable  to  nervous  stimulation.  Exam- 
ples of  general  disorder  of  this  kind  are  presented  in  malaise  or 
uneasiness,  fidgetiness,  weariness,  lassitude,  and  soreness;  and  of  local 
disorders  an  infinite  variety,  as  tingling,  itching,  prickling,  &c.,  in  the 
skin  and  other  parts;  neuralgic  pains,  which  may  occur  almost  any- 
where; headache,  giddiness,  dizziness,  weight,  tension,  fulness,  &c.,  of  the 
head ;  buzzing,  roaring,  hissing,  whizzing,  &c.,  in  the  ears;  sparkling, 
flashing,  perverted  colouring,  dotible  vision,  muscse  voliiantes,  &c.,  in  the 
eyes;  false  odours  and  perverted  tastes;  feelings  of  want  of  breath, 
weight,  tightness,  oppression,  suffocation,  &c.,  in  the  chest;  constrictive 
globus  hystericus  in  the  throat;  and,  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  an4 
other  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  numerous  and  diversified  feelf 
ings  of  uneasiness,  which  are  too  vague  to  be  described,  or  to  hav.e 
been  named. 
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5.  Diminution  or  Los8  of  Mnsrulnr  Power  or  Sensation.  Dimness  of 
\ion^  hardness  of  hearing^  loss  ofariiculaiton^  aphonia  or  more  or  tesfi 
osplete  lo8S  of  voice,  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  £he  voluntary 
Bscles,  incontinence  of  urine  and  feces^  conatipatioy\  and  tympanites 
>m  suspended  peristaltic  movement,  are  examples  of  nervous  dis^ 
der,  wbicb,  though  frequently  dependent  oa  affections  quite  be- 
>nd  the  influence  of  the  nervous  stimulants,  are  sometimes  purely 
actional,  and  yield  more  or  less  to  their  influence. 

6.  Mental  Disoi'der.  Under  this  head  may  be  placed  depression  or 
he  elation  of  qt>inV.%  hysterical  fancies  and  emotional  perversions^  brief 
hisions^  hypochondriasis^  hysterical  insanity^  and  the  delirium  of  cere- 
il  exhaustion^  as  in  low  typhoid  fevers,  and  proper  delirium  tremens. 
hisiinate  vxikefulness^  untimely  drowsiness,  lethargy^  disturbed  sleep, 
jhtmare,  uneasy  or  whimsical  dreaming,  somnambulism,  and  Imiy- 
iiinued  hysterical  insmsibility,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 

7.  Derangements  of  the  Organic  Functions,  These  embrace  every 
nceivablo  disorder  of  every  function,  whether  increase,  diminu- 
m,  or  perversion,  provided  only  that  it  do  not  result  from  inflam- 
Eition  or  organic  disease;  for  all  these  functions  are  more  or  less 
Lder  the  control  of  the  nervous  centres.  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
umerate  them;  but  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  them  may  serve  to 
ve  the  student  some  idea  of  their  nature.  In  relation  to  the  lungs, 
ere  is  dyspnoea  and  asphyxia;  to  the  \\Q9LTi, palpitations  and  faiui- 
98,  or  positive  syyicope;  to  the  stomach,  nausea,  vomiting,  eructations, 
iulence,  loss  of  apjietite,  morbid  craving,  and  desire  for  strange  arti- 
»  of  food  or  medicine;  to  the  bowels,  horborygmi,  diarrhcta,  and 
uiijxttion;  to  the  kidneys,  excessive  limpid  diuresis;  and  to  all  other 
(sretory  organs,  more  or  less  perversion  of  their  ofUce. 

Of  the  recognized  diseases  in  which  the  morbid  phenomena  above 
tioed  occur  most  frequently,  and  in  greatest  diversity,  and  in 
lich  they  most  readily  yield,  at  least  temporarily,  to  the  nervous 
ifbulants,  hysteria  undoubtedly  stands  at  the  head.  Probably 
rvwis  rheumatism  and  gout  stand  next  in  order;  and  the  greater 
imber  of  the  phenomena  above  mentioned  are  often  nothing  more 
ftQ  results  of  disordered  function,  arising  from  influences  which, 
dinarily  producing  the  inflammatory  symptoms  of  those  diseases, 
use  only  nervous  disorder  when  they  act  upon  feeble,  anemic,  or 
trvous  individuals.  I  have  noticed,  however,  that  the  functional 
Border  of  these  afiections,  though  occasionally  much  benefited  by 
iff  class  of  remedies,  does  not  yield  to  them  so  readily  as  the  ana- 
gous  affections  in  hysteria.  Chorea,  pertussis,  spasmodic  asUima, 
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nervous  cough,  hypochondriasis,  and  delirium  tremens  at6  other  speci^d 
diseases  in  which  the  nervous  stimulants  are  often  indicated,  biit 
are  generally  alone  iDSufficieut  to  efiK3ct  a  cure.  Epilepsy  and  netc- 
ralgia  are  sometimes  benefited  by  them,  but  yery  seldom  onred. 
There  are,  iDdeed,  few  diseases  which  are  not  occasionally  attended, 
in  certain  stages  of  their  progress,  or  in  certain  associated  condi* 
tions  of  the  system,  with  one  or  more  of  the  symptoms  enumerated, 
and  in  which  the  nervous  stimulants  are  not  sometimes  indicated. 


There  are  various  remedial  influences  which  act  upon  the  nerv- 
ous centres  in  a  man^ner  somewhat  analogous  to  the  nervous 
stimulants,  and  which,  not  being  properly  medicines,  mnst  be  con- 
sidered in  this  place.  They  may  be  included  under  the  heads  of 
the  emotional  and  the  sensationaL 

t  EKOnOVAL  INFLUENCES. 

The  excitant  emotions  may  often  be  usefully  brought  into  play, 
in  depressed  or  disordered  states  of  the  nervous  functions.  Hopey 
confidence,  joy,  love,  ambition,  and  other  analogous  states  of  mind, 
exercise,  within  due  bounds,  a  most  happy  influence,  overflowinjg, 
as  it  were  firom  their  own  special  centres,  over  the  whole  cerebrat 
and  spinal  regions,  and  throughout  the  sensitive  system,  diffusing 
a  sort  of  physical  exhilaration,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to 
equalize  excitement,  and  raise  up  the  morbidly  depressed  nervous 
functions  to  their  healthy  level.  Their  effects  are,  indeed,  closely 
analogous,  in  several  respects,  to  that  of  the  purer  nervous  stimu> 
lants.  They  not  only  excite  the  nervous  centres,  but,  through 
them,  increase  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  diffuse  a  glow  over  the 
frame,  and  not  unfrequently  increase  the  various  secretions, 
including  even  the  menstrual.  These  are  ordinary  effects  of  the 
class  of  medicines  we  are  now  considering.  Another  coincidence 
is  the  wakefulness  which  they  often  occasion  in  a  state  of  health, 
while  they  sometimes  produce  sleep  by  quieting  the  nervous  dis- 
order, which  prevents  it  in  disease.  Like  these  medicines,  also,  in 
excess,  they  may  give  rise  to  vertigo,  headache,  mental  confusioO| 
tremors,  &c.;  but  very  seldom,  like  the  narcotics,  cause  positive 
intoxication,  delirium,  or  stupor,  by  their  own  immediate  action. 

The  methods  of  bringing  their  influence  to  bear  upon  a  patient 
in  any  particular  case,  and  the  precise  circumstances  tinder  which 
they  should  be  resorted  to,  must  be  left  to  the  sagacity  and  judg- 
ment of  the  practitioner.    But  every  one  should  bear  in  mind 
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leir  great  eflSciency,  and  be  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  it  when 
16'  occasion*  may  offer.  He  should  also  bear  in  mind  one  im- 
ortant  rule;  to  proportion,  namely,  the  degree  of  the  influence 
'anted  to  the  requisitions  of  the  case,  and  take  care  that  injury  is 
pt  done  by  excess.  He  must  be  as  cautions  not  to  overdose  his 
atient^  in  the  use  of  these  remedial  means,  as  in  that  of  medicinea 
TyUeria^  hypochondriasis^  and  insanity^  are  affections  upon  which  the 
xtdidna  mentis  may  often  be  brought  usefully  to  bear.  The  iit- 
aence  of  hope  and  confidence  in  favouring  the  action  of  other 
ledicihes  is  well  known.  How  often  do  neuralgic  pain  and  even 
xwm  seem  to  yield  to  means  wholly  inert,  as  to  the  metallic  trac- 
>r8,  or  the  globules  of  the  homceopathist,  when  the  hopes  of  the 
atleot  are  strongly  excited,  or  his  full  confidence  gained  in  the 
(Rcacy  of  the  measures  used!  How  often  do  we  see  epileptic  con- 
vihions  postponed  for  months,  perhaps,  in  pure  functional  cases,  set 
^e  completely,  under  the  use  of  remedies  from  which  the  patient 
>&fidently  expected  relief,  though  long  experience  may  have  satis- 
tctoiily  proved  their  utter  worthlessness.  /ntermrttew^/ever,  and  other 
eriodical  diseases,  are  oft^en  interrupted  by  a  conviction  inspired 
ito  the  patient,  by  whatever  means,' that  he  will  miss  the  approach- 
ig  or  any  particular  paroxysm.  It  is  well  known  that  successful 
lye  has  often  arrested  approaching  insanity^  if  it  has  not  proved 
smedial  even  after  the  disease  has  been  established.  But  it  is 
Dttecessary  to  multiply  instances.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  vari- 
na  excitements  of  travel^  its  anticipations,  novelties,  surprises, 
irersified  incidents^  varieties  of  scene,  and  multiplied  enjoyment 
r  social  pleasures  and  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art^  contribute, 
1  many  cases  of  nervous  disorder,  more  powerfully  to  the  cure, 
laa  any  medicine  or  combination  of  medicines  which  could  be 
pplied. 

Under  the  same  head  may  also  be  placed  the  effects  of  surprise^ 
r  other  startling  impression  vp&n  the  mind,  in  overcoming  neuralgic 
ctins,  and  morbid  mental  or  physico-nervous  associations.  One  of  the 
lost  eflicient  methods  of  checking  mild  singultus  is  to  startle  the 
atient  by  a  sudden  exclamation,  or  by  a  declaration  calculated  to 
reduce  quick  and  strong  emotion.  The  hysterical  female,  or  hypo- 
\ondrvac  male,  will  be  roused  out  of  apparent  stupor  in  the  case  of 
16  former,  or  some  morbid  conceit  in  that  of  .the  latter,-  by  skil- 
lily  contrived  plans  of  powerfully  impressing  their  feelings  or 
aagination.  Nervofis  headache  is  often  relieved  by  a  sudden  and 
.rong  diversion  of  the  attention,  however  effected. 
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2.  B^ErBATIOVAL  IKFLXJENCES. 

These  may*  often  be  so  employed  as  to  become  pbwerral  meaM 

in  the  cure  of  va:rio\is  functional  disorder.  They  operate  either 
by  a  direct  excitation  of  depressed  nervous  centres,  or  by  revol- 
sively  relieving  those  which  are  in  a  state  of  irritation.  There  are 
two  sets  of  them,  one  acting  through  the  special  sendes,  the  other 
through  the  general  sensibility. 

a.  Through  the  Special  Senses.  A  sudden  impresmon  on  the  retina^ 
as  from  a  flash  of  sunlight  in  a  dark  place,  or  of  lightning  in  the 
night,  may  sometimes  rouse  a  torpid  brain,  when  only  functionally 
affected. 

Similar  impressions  on  the  sense  of  sniell -will  often  check  asphyxia; 
and  the  disagreeable  odour  of  fetid  substances  is  one  of  the  means 
by  which  they  relieve  nervous  disorder. 

A  sudden  sharp  sound  may  arrest  a  threatened  attack  of  syncope ; 
and  hlotving  in  the  ear  is  one  of  the  remedies  recommended  for 
laryngismus  stridulus.  It  is  probable  that  music  operates  rome- 
dially,  in  part,  by  a  moderately  stimulant  influence  on  the  auditory 
centres;  although  something  higher  than  sensation  is  here  also 
concerned;  for  sounds  arranged  melodiously,  or  in  harmony,  have 
associations  with  our  mental  constitution,  which  often  powerfully 
excite  emotion,  and  thus  produce  nervous  stimulation  by  an  addi- 
tional influetice.  In  calming  morbid  nervous  irregularity  or  excite- 
ment, music  is  well  known  to  have  had  extraordinary  influence 
from  the  times  of  the  Hebrews,  when  the  harp  of  David  composed 
the  mental  distemperature  of  the' Jewish  monarch.  I  waB  onoe 
witness  to  a  striking  case  of  this  kind.  It  was  in  a  stage-coach 
full  of  passengers,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  women  who 
could  sing.  A  young  man  was  suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  of 
insanity.  After  having  attempted  to  escape  by  jumping  out  of  the 
window  of  the  vehicle,  he  was  seized  by  the  passengers,  and  com- 
pelled to  remain.  The  idea  took  possession  of  his  mind  that  he  was 
in  the  power  of  robbers,  who  intended  to  kill  him.  He  began  to 
scream  violently  and  incessantly;  and  no  assurances,  or  any  thing  else 
that  could  be  done,  seemed  to  pacify  him.  At  length  our  female 
companions  suggested  the  effects  of  music.  The  suggestion  was 
approved,  and  they  began  to  sing  in  concert;  entertaining  us  with 
song  after  song  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  good  nature.  The  poor 
maniac  gradually  began  to  show  the  influence  of  the  music.  His 
cries  became  less  violent,  and  by  degrees  subsided  into  complete 
calmness,  and  before  the  strains  ceased  he  was  fast  asleep.     Th^ 
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music  probably  acted  as  a  stimulant,  calming  the  perturbation,  by 
bringing  all  the  nervous  centres  to  the  same  level  of  excitement^ 
after  which  they  fell  into  a  state  of  exhaustion  consequent  on  the 
previous  exaltation,  and  sleep  ensued. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  excemvely  disagreeable  taste  may  operate 
similarly  in  rousing  the  nervous  centres  of  respiration  and  circt^ 
lation. 

'  A  strong  pressure  on  the  upper  lip  will  sometimes  enable  one  to 
control  an  otherwise  irresistible  tendency  to  sneeze;  and  a  smart 
■tap  on  the  back  may  surprise  nervous  spasm  of  the  glottis  iuto 
relaxation. 

b.  Through  the  General  Sensibility,  Smart  pain  produced  by  any 
eause  will  often  relieve  nervous  disease.  Not  unfrequently  a  rest- 
less patient  may  be  made  to  sleep  by  a  pair  of  blisters  to  his  ex< 
tremities.  I  knew  a  gentleman  who  was  never  free  from  morbid 
hypochondriacal  sensations  except  when  he  had  a  blister  drawing 
apoa  his  epigastrium.  The  pain  produced  by  a  sinapism  over  the 
Stomach  is  probably  quite  as  efiEicient  as  the  revulsive  efifect  of  the 
inflammation,  and  even  more  so,  in  relieving  spasm  of  that  organ. 
Bat  pain  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  overwhelm  instead  of  rousing 
the  nervous  centres,  as  we  see  constantly  in  violent  spasms  of  the 
Btdmach,  bowels,  ureters,  &c.  As  a  remedial  measure,  therefore^  it 
must  be  used  with  discretion.  To  this  category  belong  the  shock 
produced  on  the  nervous  centres  by  cold  and  by  electricity,  each 
of  which  merits  a  brief  notice: 

Cold  as  a  Nervous  Stimulant  Gold  operates,  in  this  capacity, 
solely  through  the  sensation  produced  by  its  contact  with  the  sur- 
fcoe.  Though  a  depressing  agent  in  its  direct  action  upon  the  part 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  it  yet  communicates  to  the  nervous 
Ottntres  an  impression,  denominated  the  sensation  or  sense  of  cold, 
which  is  really  excitant.  This  excitant  impression  may  often  be 
taken  advantage  of  therapeutically  to  arouse  the  nervous  system 
generally,  or  some  great  function,  as  the  circulatory  or  respiratory, 
ike  nervous  centres  of  which  may  be  prostrated.  Cold  is  applied 
ifk  various  methods,  and  in  various  degrees  of  intensity  for  this 
parpose.  1.  One  of  the  mildest  is  by  simply  sprinkling  cold  water 
on  the  face,  or  dashing  it  with  a  slight  degree  of  force  by  means  of 
the  finger.  This  often  answers  an  excellent  purpose  in  obviating 
syncope  or  asphyxia,  and  will  suffice  to  arpuse  a  patient  from  slight 
$tti^ks  of  this  kind.  2.  A  stronger  methofl,  is  to  dash  it  upon  the 
headf  back  (/  the  neck^  anU_  shoulders^  out  of  a  small  vessel.    This  plan 
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may  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  stupefaction  from  narcotic  poisoning, 
as  by  opium  for  example,  in  which  it  will  sometimes  temporarily 
excite  the  susceptibility  of  the  brain,  and  enable  it  to  feel  the  im* 
pression  of  emetic  medicines  upon  the  stomach.  Vomiting  may 
thus  be  induced,  which  the  medicine  unaided  might  be  incompe- 
tent to  effect.  In  asphyxia  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  means  of  bringing  about  a  return  of  respiration. 
One  of  the  first  effects  of  cold,  suddenly  applied  to  the  surface,  is 
to  induce  an  involuntary  inspiratory  effort,  through  its  excitant 
influence  on  the  nervous  centre  of  respiration.  This  inspiration  is 
what  is  npeded  for  the  recommencement  of  the  vital  movements. 
Air  is  inhaled,  the  blood  is  changed,  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
before  torpid  carry  onward  the  arterialized  fluid,  this  reaches  the 
heart,  and  the  central  organ  of  circulation,  thus  reanimated,  sends 
the  life-giving  current  everywhere  through  the  body.  If  the  ix>ison 
has  ceased  to  act,  this  simple  measure  may  be  sufficient;  if  not,  it 
at  least  gives  the  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  others  more 
efficient.  So  also  in  the  asphyxia  from  chloroform,  and  other 
poisons  operating  in  a  similar  mauner.  Spasmodic  closure  of  the 
glottis  in  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  laryngismus  stridulus  may  be 
relieved  in  the  same  way ;  the  excitant  impression  on  the  nervous 
centre  which  causes  the  effort  at  inspiration,  operating  so  as  t<> 
relax  the  spasm  which  would  impede  the  entrance  of  air.  3.  A 
third  and  still  more  energetic  method  of  applying  oold  for  the 
purposes  of  a  nervous  stimulant,  is  by  means  of  the  cold  shower 
bath.  This  may  be  employed,  in  cases  of  mental  torpor,  to  rouse 
the  energies  of  the  brain ;  but  care  must  always  be  taken  that 
there  is  sufficient  energy  in  the  system  to  ensure  reaction  against 
the  immediately  depressing  influence  of  the  cold  on  the  surface. 
4.  A  fourth  method,  more  energetic  as  a  nervous  stimulant  than 
either  of  the  others,  is  cold  affusion^  or  the  pouring  of  oold  water, 
in  considerable  quantities,  from  pails,  or  other  vessels,  held  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  body.  This  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Currie 
of  Liverpool  in  fevers,  with  the  view  of  cutting  them  short;  an 
object  which  is  effiscted  in  some  cases  of  typhus,  and  possibly  in 
remittents,  but  never  in  typhoid  or  enteric  fever.  The  operation  of 
the  remedy  is  partly  by  cooling  the  heat  of  the  surface;  but  it  is 
mainly  by  the  powerful  shock  upon  the  nervous  centres,  breaking 
the  morbid  associations  upon  which  the  disease  depends,  and  intro* 
ducing  a  new  series  of  actions  which  may  subside  into  health. 
But  the  measure  does  not  always  suecooJ,  and  is  somewhat  hazard- 
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ous  where  it  do^s  not ;  and  in  general  there  are  other  and  milder 
means  which  are  in  the  end  probably  ntore  eftectual.  Bat  there 
isa  condition  of  great  danger,  in  which  cold  aSTiision  has  been  em- 
ployed with  mach  asserted  success;  and  in  which,  should  other 
measores.  fail,  the  practitioner  would  be  justified  in  having  re- 
course to  it  I  allude  to  the  condition  of  collapse  sometimes  oc- 
curring at  the  commencement  of  malignant  febrile  diseases,  and 
ofiea  characterizing  the  onset  of  pernicious  or  congestive  fever.  The 
patient  in  this  condition,  though  really  cold  both  without  and 
within,  as  shown  by  the  state  of  the  breath,  not  unfrequently 
complains  of  burning  heat.  The  sensation  of  the  cold  affusion  is 
mid  to  be  agreeable  to  him  at  first ;  and,  the  moment  at  which 
lie  begins  to  feel  an  unpleasant  sense  of  chilliness,  is  the  time  to 
cease  with  the  application  of  cold,  aild  to  apply  the  measures  re". 
quisite  for  favouring  reaction ;  as  wiping  him  dry^  wrapping Jiim 
ap  in  blankets,  &c.  The  powerful  stimulus  of  the  cold  to  the 
nelrvouB  centres  is,  under  these  circumstances,  the  great  agent  of 
restoration.  Other  affections  in  which  cold  affusion  has  been  used 
arfe  the  collapse  of  cholera^  asphyxia  from  carbonic  acid,  hnd  jpuerperal . 
eonvulsions.  In  the  use  of  affusion,  the  patient  should  be  stripped 
naked,  and  may  either  have  the  water  poured  upon  him  from  above 
while  sitting  over  a  tub;  or,  what  ip  more  convenient,  he  may  be 
placed  horizontally,  and  the  affusion  be  made  from  a  pitcher  from 
one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other.  5.  The  most  energetic  method 
of  applying  cold  as  a  nervous  stimulant  is  by  immersing  a  patient 
in  the  cold  bath.  Generally  speaking,  this  is  too  powerful  for  the 
oligect  aimed  at,  which  can  be  sufficiently  accomplished  by  one  of 
the  other  plans.  ^  Nevertheless,  I  have  known  it  to  be  resorted  *to 
in  one  case  of  apparently  almost  fatal  prostration  in  the  pernicious 
paroxysm,  with  the  supposed  effect  of  producing  reaction,  and  sav- 
idg  the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  for  these  purposes  may  be  from 
88®  to  60®  F.,  but  must  vary  with  the  method  of  application. 
When  merely  sprinkled  upon  the  face,  it  can  scarcely  be  too  cold. 
When  dashed  moderately  on  the  head  or  shoulders,  or  used  in 
the  form  of  a  shower  bath,  it  may  be  at  the  mean  between  the 
two  extremes  mentioned.  When  poured  from  a  height  over  the 
whole  body,  or  used  in  the  form  of  bath,  it  may  be  between  the 
mean  and  the  highest  temperature.  The  period  of  application 
should  always  be  very  short.  It  is  the  shock  that  is  wanted,  not 
the  depressing  influence  of  the  cold.    If  it  be  continued  too  long, 
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the  depressing  effect  will  reach  even  the  nervous  cetitrea  them- 
selves, and  a  result  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  desired  will  be 
obtained.  An  instant  is  often  enough;  and  Ihe  application  should 
seldom  be  protracted  more  than  two  or  three  minutes. 

Eleetridiy  in  Relation  to  its  Sensational  Effect.  In  the  precise  sense 
in  which  the  remedy  is  here  considered,  electricity  acts  merely  by 
exciting  sensation.  In  regard  to  its  influences  in  general,  it  is  a 
universal  stimulant,  and  has  been  treated  of,  along  with  heat,  under 
the  general  head  of  stimulation.  The  various  methods  of  apply- 
ing it  have  there  been  considered.  Here  we  have  only  to  do  with 
the  influence  of  its  shock,  in  other  words,  with  the  sensatioa  it 
excites  when  applied  so  as  to  make  a  painful  impression  upon 
tbe  nervous  centres,  which  painful  impression  is  the  source  of  the 
remedial  influence.  For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  applied  in  two 
modes,  either  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  or  by  rapid  inter- 
omissions  of  the  current  by  means  of  the  different  coil  machines. 
The  latter  is  the  more  effective  method,  as  the  impression  is  sus- 
tained, and  can  be  graduated  exactly  to  the  requisitions  of  the  case. 
The  therapeutic  ef!'ect  aimed  at  by  thus  exciting  sensation,  is  to  rouse 
.the  functions  from  torpor  by  the  diffusive  stimulation  which  such  an 
impression  produces,  when  not  overwhelmingly  violent.  It  is  not 
in  the  prostration  from  long  continued  disease,  or  that  which  often 
attends  the  progress  and  close  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, that  the  remedy  is  indicated.  There  is  here  not  force  enough 
to  sustain  the  excitement  afler  it  has  been  produced;  and  a  oon- 
.tinuance  of  the  measure  would  only  further  exhaust  the  excita- 
bility. The  cases  in  which  electricity  is  applicable,  upon  this 
principle,  are  those  in  which  the  system  has  been  suddenly  pros- 
trated into  more  or  less  complete  insensibility  through  impressions 
on  the  nervous  centres,  and  in  which  the  excitability  remains  un- 
exhausted. Such  are  attacks  of  syncope  or  asphyxia,  especially 
%ft.er  the  cause  has  ceased  to  act.  The  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium, 
before  referred  to  (see  page  546),  in  which  the  electro-magnetic 
Qiachine  aroused  sensation  in  the  advanced  stage,  when  the  direct 
symptoms  of  the  poison  had  been  followed  by  great  prostration, 
and  in  which  life  appeared  to  be  saved  in  consequence,  are  exam- 
ples of  this  kind.  The  apparently  comatose  condition  of  hysteria 
is  another  condition  which  indicates  the  use  of  the  remedy.  It 
would  probably,  moreover,  serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  somo 
pa$es  of  malingering. 
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I.  MUSK. 

MOSCHUS.  U.  S^  Lmd.,  Ed,,  Dub. 

Origin.  Musk  ia  the  product  of  an  animal  bearing  some  resem- 
Jance  to  tbe  deer,  usually  less  than  three  feet  high,  with  elevated 
Aunches,  long  and  narrow  ears,  a  short  tail,  and  tusks  projecting 
iDwnwards  from  the  upper  jaws.  It  is  of  various  colours,  but  the 
nost  common  is  a  deep  iron-gray.  The  musk  is  contained  in  an 
▼al  sac,  situated  between  the  umbilicus  and  prepuce,  and  opening 
»atwards  by  a  small  orifice. 

The  animal  inhabits  the  mountainous  regions  of  Central  Asia, 
png  between  Siberia  in  the  north  and  the  Himalaya  Motmtains  on 
be  south,  and  comprehending  Chinese  Tartary  and  Thibet.  It  is 
cilitary  and  timid,  preferring  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible 
laoes  among  the  mountains,  and  seeking  its  food  at  night.  The 
atives  catch  it  in  snares,  or  kill  it  by  means  of  cross-bows  set  in 
'A  paths.  Sometimes  they  also  shoot  it  with  guns,  or  with  the  bow 
od  arrow.    After  its  death,  the  bag  is  cut  off  and  dried. 

The  musk  of  commerce  is  brought  from  two  sources;  from  Si- 
ena, through  Bussia,  and  from  China,  by  the.  port  of  Canton. 
^be  Chinese  variety  is  the  best,  and^  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only 
iie  imported  into  this  country. 

.  The  great  value  of  musk  leads  to  its  frequent  adulteration,  and 
^seldom  reaches  our  shops  quite  pure.  The  Chinese  open  the  sacs, 
amove  their  contents,  which  they  mix  with  dried  bullocks*  blood 
nd  other  impurities,  and  then  reintroduce  a  portion  of  the  mixture 
ito  the  sac,  and  close  the  opening  more  or  less  carefully.  Another 
ortion  they  inclose  in  artificial  sacs,  made  from  the  skin  or  scro- 
am  of  the  animal ;  and  it  is  these  latter  which  are  most  frequently 
ronght  to  the  United  States,  according  to  my  own  observation. 
Uier  importation,  the  contents  of  the  bags  are  removed,  and,  as  we 
1^  informed,  undergo  another  adulteration,  in  the  process  of  granu- 
Ition,  by  which  it  is  prepared  for  the  shops. 

■Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  The  true  musk  sac  is  oval, 
latween  two  and  three  inches  long,  bare  on  the  side  at  which  it 
fas  attached,  covered  on  the  other  with  coarse  hairs,  which  are 
rranged  concentrically  about  a  small  opening.  The  sacs  com- 
monly im|)orted  are  of  about  the  same  size,  but  are  full  and 
ounded  as  if  stuffed,  have  a  piece  of  membrane  on  one  side,  and 

portion  of  hairy  skin  on  the  other,  and  show  clearly  where  the 
wra  pieces  have  been  clumsily  sewed  together. 
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As  usually  kept  in  the  shops,  the  musk  is  in  irregular  graiDs, 
soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  of  a  brown  or  reddish-brown  colour, 
and  frequently  mingled  with  the  short  hairs  of  the  sac,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  added  to  increase  the  weight.  The  smell  is  strong, 
extremely  diffusive  and  permanent,  to  most  persons  very  disi^gree- 
able  in  its  greatest  intensity,  but  usually  considered  agreeable  when 
slight,  and  much  esteemed  in  perfumery.  So  diffusive  and  so  pe^ 
manent  is  it,  that  a  small  portion  of  musk  will'  scent  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  a  chamber  for  many  days,  without  losing  any  pw- 
tion  of  its  weight;  and  the  slightest  contact  with  it  will  give  in 
odour  to  the  person  or  clothing,  which  remains  for  a  considerable 
'  time.  In  some  very  nervous  persons,  the  smell  produces  giddioess 
and  faintness;  and  it  has  been  known  to  throw  hysterical  women 
iutb  convulsions.  The  taste  is  bitter,  somewhat  acrid,  and  disagree* 
able.  Musk  is  inflammable.  It  imparts  its  virtues  partially  to  water 
and  alcohol ;  but  neither  fluid  has  been  found  to  act  satis&ctorily 
as  a  menstruum  in  pharmacy.  The  active  principle  has  not  .been 
isolated.  Though  musk  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of 
matter  volatilizable  by  heat,  yet  it  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  odoor 
by  distillation  with  water. 

Miisk  will  keep  for  a  long  time  unimpaired  in  a  well-closed  gliN 
bottle,  in  a  dry  place.  It  should  always  have  its  own  strong  cha- 
racteristic odour  and  taste,  a  colour  neither  very  pale  nor  blackish, 
and  an  unctuous  feel,  without  grittiness. 

Effects  on  the  System,  In  medicinal  doses,  musk  produces  a  feeling 
of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  followed  by  slight  cerebral  excitement, 
some  increase  in  the  frequency  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  and  a  warm 
softness  of  the  skin,  which  continue  for  a  short  time,  and  then  sob- 
side  without  leaving  any  unpleasant  effect  behind.  Taken  more 
largely,  it  is  said  to  disturb  the  stomach,  and  to  occasion  a  feeling 
of  weight,  giddiness,  and  pain  in  the  head,  with  considerable  excite- 
ment of  the  circulation,  and  a  tendency  to  sleep.  I  have,  however, 
never  noticed  this  last  effect.  In  very  large  doses,  we  are  told  by 
Jorg,  that  it  causes  trembling  of  the  limbs,  and  Sometimes  conynl* 
sions.  It  is,  then,  a  moderate  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  and  a 
powerful  stimulant  of  the  nervous  system,  though  possessed  of  liule 
narcotic  power.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  have  found  it  somewhat 
excitant  to  the  genital  qrgans.  {Trait,  de  ThSrap.,  4e  ed.,  ii.  216.)  I* 
is  said  also  to  have  sometimes  proved  diaphoretic  and  diuretic ; 
which,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  all  the  stimulants. . 

Its  , odorous  principle,  which  is  probably  ^o  the  source  of  its 
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medicinal  activity,  is  certainly  absorbed;  as  it  was  noticed  by  Tie- 
demana  and  Gmelin  in  the  blood,  and  is  often  strongly  perceptible 
in  the  arine,  perspiration,  and  pulmonary  exhalation. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Mask  was  unknown  to  the  ancient^ 
and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians. 
It  may  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  nervous  stimulant^ 
already  detailed;  and  probably  exercises  their  peculiar  influence  ia' 
a  higher  degree  than  any  other  of  the  class.  It  would  appear  to 
be  specially -applicable  to  cases  in  which  severe  spasm,  or  gfeat 
nervous  disturbance,  is  associated  with  a  prostrate  circulation. 

Low  Fevers.  It  was  formerly  much  used  in  low  fevers^  with  sub- 
suUus  tendinura,  nervous  tremors,  and  hiccough;  and,  so  far  as 
these  nervous  phenomena  were  concerned,  it  was  no  doubt  useful; 
but  its  stimulant  powers  are  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  suck 
cases,  and  it  is  now  little  employed. 

Adynamic  Pneumonia.    M.  Bdcamier  has  recommended  mdsk  in 
a  certain  condition  which  occasionally  supervenes  upon  pneumonia, 
and^is  characterized , by  the  occurrence  of  delirium,  with  a  general 
failure  of  the  vital  forces,  and  dangerous  prostration.     MM.  Troiis^ 
seau  and  Pidoux  have  tried  it,  in  similar  cases,  with  &vourable 
results,  and  are  disposed  to  prize  it  highly  under  these  circum- 
stancesr.  {IbixL,  p.  228.)    The  condition  alluded  to  is  not  that  de- 
bility which  attends  typhous  pneumonia,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
depend  on  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood.    Neither  is  it  that  which 
comes  on  after  the  occurrence  of  the  suppurative  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease.   It  is  one  in  which  the  nervous  power  appears  to  fail  at  once, 
and  the  general  powers  of  the  system  to  give  way  with  it,  as  hap- 
pens in  sudden  attacks  of  the  pernicious  state  in  our  remittent 
miasmatic  fevers.     The  last-mentioned  writers  have  found  it  to 
occur  in  pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung,  which  seems  to 
be  a  preferable  seat  of  the  disease  in  adynamic  cases.    In  the  con- 
dition of  pneumonia  referred  to,  a  few  successive  doses  have  been 
sofficient  to  raise  the  patient  out  of  this  adynamic  state,  and  to 
Remove  the  delirium,  after  which  the  disease  has  followed  a  regular 
march  towards  health. 

JPemicious  Fever.    It  has  been  stated  that  the  condition  of  pnen- 
ttionia  just  mentioned  was  analogous  to  the  pernicious  paroxyiuns 
^Hieh  sometimes  supervene  on  miasmatic  fever,  in  which  the  pro- 
minent symptoms  depend  on  vast  prostration  or  disorder  of  the 
Tt^ervous  power.    From  the  experience  of  the  highly  authoritative 
P^aetitione^s  above  mentioned  in  these  pneumonic  cases,  I  would 
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suggest  the  use  of  musk  in  the  stage  of  collapse  of  our  miasmatic 
pernicious  or  congestive  fevers,  in  which  the  pathological  stale  cer- 
tainly affords  a  fair  indication  for  its  use.  Though  less  stimulant 
to  the  circulation  than  some  of  the  medicines  employed  in  this 
affection,  it  is  very  powerful  in  its  influence  on  the  nervous  centres, 
which  are  probably  specially  in  fault.  It  might  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  remedies,  and  certainly,  I  think,  could  do 
no  harm. 

Gouty  Spasms  in  the  Stomach,  Dr.  CuUen  speaks  in  very  strong 
terms,  from  his  own  experience,  in  favour  of  musk  in  gout  attack- 
ing the  stomach;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  efBcieDcy  in 
spasmodic  cases  of  this  kind,  whether  retrocedent  or  originaL*  If 
the  spasm  is  accompanied  with  coldness  of  the  skin  and  depressed 
pulse,  and  resist  ordinary  measures,  recourse  should  always  be  had 
to  musk,  which  should  be  given  freely.  Cullen  recommends  it  ia 
other  cases  of  retrocedent  gout;  and,  whenever  the  affection  is 
spasmodic,  or  purely  nervous,  and  the  same  depressed  condition  of 
the  circulation  exists,  it  may  be  employed  with  propriety;  but  it  is 
oontraindicated  in  the  internal  inflammatory  attacks  of  that  diseaaei 
and  might  do  serious  injury. 

Painful  Spasms  of  the  Involuntary  (xr  Semivoluntary  Muscles.  In 
all  cases  of  painful  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  organic  life,  as  of  the 
oesophagus,  stomach,  bowels,  bladder,  ureter,  and  gall-ducts,  or  of 
those  conjointly  of  animal  and  organic  life,  as  of  the  diaphragm,  if 
attended  with  collapse  of  the  circulation,  and  especially  when  other 
measures  fail,  musk  may  be  used  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  anti- 
spasmodics at  command.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  gout  in  the  sto- 
mach, it  must  be  given  freely. 

Infantile  Convulsiofis  from  Intestinal  Spasm,  The  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Farrish  employed  musk  in  this  affection  with  great  success ;  and^ 
following  his  practice,  I  have  found  it  extremely  useful  in  similar 
cases  of  a  very  threatening  character.  A  proper  diagnosis,  how- 
ever, is  all-important.  In  many  of  the  convulsive  affections  of 
children,  with  strong  determination  to  the  brain,  it  would  be  not 
only  useless,  but  injurious.  In  the  cases  referred  to,  the  convulsions 
are  frequently  preceded  by  a  sudden  stiffening  of  the  body,  as  if  the 
child  were  in  great  pain,  and  sometimes  by  a  quick  piercing  scream; 
and,  if  the  abdomen  be  examined,  it  will  generally  be  found  more 
or  less  tympanitic.  These  convulsions  are  also  strongly  character- 
ized by  a  sudden  return  of  intelligence  after  they  have  ceased,  in- 
stead of  the  protracted  coma  which  is  apt  to  follow  those  in  which 
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the  brain  19  actively  congested.  The  eflect  depends  on  a  sodden 
impression  made  on  the  cerebral  cejitres  by  the  painful  spasm  of 
the  bowels'*,  and,  under  the  disturbance  of  these  centres,  before 
time  has  been'  allowed  for  the  occurrence  of  vascular  irritation,  .the 
convulsive  movements  take  place.  The  convulsions  often  retnrn 
frequently,  from  hour  to  hour,  or  even  at  shorter  intervals,  and  the 
life  of  the  child  is  in  imminent  danger.  The  musk  may  be  given, 
in  these  cases,  by  enema;  two  or  three  grains  being  administered 
to  Children  a  year  old,  and  repeated  every  two  hours,  if  necessary. 
*  Hiceovgh.  Within  my  experience,  there  is  no  remedy  or  combi- 
nation of  remedies  so  efficacious  in  hiccough  as  musk;  and.  Were 
its  only  recommendation  the  almost  certain  command  which  it  has 
over  this  affection,  it  would  be  a  highly  valuable  medicine.  Ordi* 
nary  hiccough  is  quite  trivial ;  but  sometimes,  whether  as  an  appa- 
rently original  affection,  or  as  an  attendant  on  other  diseases,  it  is 
extremely  obstinate  and  troublesome,  racking  the  patient,  prevent- 
ing sleep,  and  wearing  out  the  strength'  by  its  constant  agitation. 
I  have  known  it  to  continue  in  this  way  for  a  week,  resisting  all 
ordinary  measures,  and  reducing  the  patient  almost  to  despair.  So 
fkr'as  my  observation  has  gone,  and  it  has  been  somewhat  exten- 
sive, musk  has  never  failed  to  put  an  end  to  the  affection,  and  in 
general  very  promptly.  The  only  instance  in  which  it  did  not 
effect  an  entire  cure  was  an  intermittent  attack  of  the  spasms, 
occurring  in  paroxysms  at  regular  intervals.  Musk  always  con- 
trolled the  paroxysms,  but  they  returned  at  the  stated  period, 
and  were  finally  arrested  by  quinia.  In  another  case,  of  an  ex- 
tremely obstinate  character,  I  had  used  the  remedy  for  twenty- 
four  hours  without  effect;  when,  on  examining  the  musk,  I  found 
it  very  feeble.  Another  parcel  was  sent  for  from  a  different  quar- 
ter, and  promptly  arrested  the  affection.  It  was  used  in  the  ordi- 
nary dose. 

Various  Nervous  Diseases,  Musk  has  been  commended  in  hys- 
teria, chorea,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  eclampsia,  mania,  and  even  hydro- 
phobia, and  has  been  employed  also  in  asthma,  hooping-cough, 
palpitations,  cholera,  and  colic.  It  may  no  doubt  be  useful  in  most 
of  these  affections,  under  circumstances  calling  for  the  nervous'' 
stimulants;  but  it  is  probably  in  no  ease  more  efficacious  than 
some  othei;  articles  of  the  class,  might  under  many  circumstances 
prove  injurious  if  not  used  with  great  discrimination,  and  has  been 
abandoned  generally  by  the  profession  after  a  fair  trial.  I  need 
not  say  that  it  is  altogether  useless  in  hydrophobia.    Its  enormously 
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high  price  when  pure,  and  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  degree 
of  its  parity  as  it  is  kept  jn  the  shops,  are  also  strong :objectk>DS  to 
its  use,  and  have  no  doubt  very  much  contributed  to  the  neglect 
into  which  it  has  fallen.  •!  would,  however,  urge  its  use  upon  the 
profession,  in  the  affections  in  which  it  has  been  recommended 
above;  namely,  in  obstinate  hiccough^  and  the  convuhiaM  of  infanit 
from  ifUestinal  spamn^  from  my  own  experience;  in  painful  spasms  of 
the  involuntary  muscles  tciOi  eollnpse  of  the  system^  especially  when 
gouty,  upon  the  authority  of  Cullen,  and  general  experience ;  in  the 
peculiar  condition  of  pneumonia  referred  to,  on  the.  authority  of  ,M. 
Bucamier  and  of  MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux ;  and  in  the  collapse 
of  the  first  stage  cf  pernicious  fever^  upon  the  ground  of  reason  and 
analogy. 

Administratiotu  Musk  is  given  in  substance;  all  liquid  prepara* 
tions  of  it  having  been  generally  abandoned.  The  dose  is  from 
five  to  thirty  grains;  but  the  least  quantity  which  should  be  givea 
to  an  adult,  as  the  drug  is  ordinarily  found  in  the  shops,  is  ten 
grains;  and  this  should  always  be  increased,  if  found  to  produce 
no  observable  effeet  on  the  system.  Should  the  dose  occasion  a 
feeling  of  weight,  vertigo,  or  pain  in  the  head,  it  ought  to  be  some* 
what  diminished.  It  may  be  given  in  pill,  or  emulsion;  in  the 
latter  form,  being,  suspended  in  peppermint  Water  or  diluted  cinna* 
mon  water,  by  means  of  gum  arabic  and  sugar.  Great  care  shoutd 
be  taken  that  no  particle  should  be  spilled  when  it  is  exhibited;  as 
it  will  long  scent  the  apartment  disagreeably,  and  to  some  perhapa 
injuriously. 


II.  CASTOR. 

CASTOREUM.   U,S,,  Land.,  Ed,,  Dul,     ' 

Origin,  Castor  is  a  product  of  the  beaver,  Castor  Fiber  of  natu- 
ralists. In  this  animal,  in  both  sexes,  there  are  two  pairs  of  folli- 
cles or  small  sacs,  situated  between  the  anus  and  external  genitals, 
of  which  the  lower  and  larger  contains  the  castor.  After  death, 
this  is  removed  and  dried,  the  pair  being  still  connected  by  a  slender 
cord,  which  is  their  excretory  duct. 

Two  varieties  of  castor  are  recognized  in  the  books,  one  collected 
in  Russia,  the  other  in  the  northwestern  parts  of  this^  Continent, 
distinguished  as  the  Russian,  and  American  or  Canadian  castor. 
The  latter  alone  is  used  in  this  country. 
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Properiiea.  Tbe  twQ  Bac«  composing  the  pair,  are  of  aneqoal 
size,  the  larger  being  usually  two  inches  or  more  in  length.  They> 
are  pear-shaped,  bat  much  flattened  and  wrinkled,  brownr  or  black;- 
ish  externally,  and  internally  divided  by  a  whitish  membrane  into 
cells,  which  contain  the  castor.  This  is  soilish  when  fresh,  but 
hardens  with  time^  and  then,  though  domewhat  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  is  brittle,  and  exhibits  when  broken  a  resinous  lustre..  It$ 
oblour  is  brown  or  reddish-brown;  its  odour- strong,  fetid,  and  pe- 
caHar;  and  its  taste  bitter,  acrid,  and  disagreeable.  It  yields  its 
virtues  to  alcohol  or  ether,  but  not  to  water.  Upon  distillation  it 
yields  a  little  volatile  oil,  having  its  characteristic  odour  and  taste, 
and' upon  which  possibly  its  virtues  may  depend;  but  tbis  point 
has  not  been  decided. 

-  Castor  deteriorated  by  time,  but  very  slowly  if  kept  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.  Exposed  to  beat  and  moisture/it  speedily  undergoes 
decomposition. 

Effects  on  the  System.  From  the  small  doses  in  which,  castor  is 
ttSQally  given  as  a  medicine,  no  observable  effect  is  experienced 
unless  occasionally  unpleasant  eructations.  Mr.  Alexaiider  atates, 
\TL\  hiB  experimental  essays,  that  he  took  two  drachms  of  it,  at 
various  doses,  without  any  other  effect  than  this.  Jcirg  and  his 
pupils  experienced  only  slight  uneasiness  of  the  stomach,  with  dis* 
agreeable  eructations.  Thouvenel,  however,  found  it,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  about  half  an  ounce,  to  increase  the  frequency  of  pulse 
and  heat  of  skin,  and  to  produce  other  excitant  effects.  If  a  stimu- 
lant, therefore,  to  the  circulation,  it  is  a  very  mild  one ;  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  it  is  inert  as  a  medicine;  for  the  influence  of 
the  class  of  medicines  now  under  consideration  upon  the  nervous 
system  is,  in  no  degree,  measured  by  that  which  they  may  exercise 
upon  the  heart  and  arteries;  nor  is  their  remedial  power  in  nervous 
diseases  to  be  measured  by  their  apparent  effect  in  bealth ;  so  that 
the  efficiency  of  castor  as  a  medicine  must  be  decided  solely  upon 
the  ground  of  experience.  This  would  seem  to  have  determined 
in  its  favour,  if  medical  testimony  is  to  be  admitted  as  having  any 
aflthority ;  yet  the  medicine  is  certainly  not  very  powerful. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Castor  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  has  ever  since  held  its  place  in  the  Materia  Medica 
catalogues.  It  was  anciently  used  chiefly  in  hysteria  and  amenor- 
rbcea.  By  modem  physicians  it  has  been  given  in  most  of  the 
nervous  diseases,  already  enumerated,  as  affording  indications  for 
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the  nervous  fltimnlauts.  At  present  it  is  pirobably  most  used  to 
relieve  the  disordered  nervous  phenomena  of  lovr  fevers,  and  in 
the  different  phases  of  hysteria,  especially  when  ussociatod*  with 
suppression  or  retention  of  the  menses.  Trousseau  and  Pidonx 
speak  in  decided  terms  of  its  utility  in  amenorrhcea,  attended  with 
painful  tympanites,  and  in  hysterical  colic,  with  paleness,  oold 
sweats,  and  sudden  prostration.  In  the  North  of  Europe  it  is  said 
to  be  used  for  promoting  labour,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta, 
I  can  say  nothing  of  it  from  experience,  having  very  sieldom 
nsed  it. 

The  dose  of  ten  or  twenty  grains,  usually  mentioned  io  the 
books,  is  probably  too  small,  and  may  be  at  least  doubled.  It  may 
be  given  in  pill  or  emulsion. 

A  Tincture  of  Castor  (TmcnTRA  Castorei,  U.S.)  is  prepared  with 
undiluted  officinal  alcohol,  and  given  in  doses  varying  from  thirty 
minims  to  two  flaidrachms,  which  might  be  doubled,  should  tb^ 
quantity  of  alcohol  not  be  contraiiidicated. 

An  Ammaniated  Tincture  is  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  College 
(TiNCTURA  Castorei  Ammoniata,  EtL),  which  is  made  with  assa* 
,.  fetida,  castor^  and  the  spirit  of  ammonia  of  that  College,  itself  a 
very  active  stimulant.  This  is  no  doubt  an  energetic  antispasmodic 
and  (Stimulant;  but  owes  its  powers  much  less  to  the  castor  than 
the  other  ingredients.  It  may  be  nsed  in  spasm  of  the  stomach, 
and  other  nervous  affections  demanding  active  stimulation.  The 
dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  two  fluidrachms. 


III.  ASSAFETIDA. 

ASSAFCETIDA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed,,  Duh. 

Origin,    Assafetida  is  a  concrete  juice,  derived  from  the  root  of 
Narthex  Assa/oetiday  an  umbelliferous  herb,  from  six  to  nine  feet 
high,  growing  in  the  interior  mountainous  regions  of  Persiay  and 
neighbouring  countries. 
•  It  is  obtained  by  twisting  the  leaves  from  the  root,  digging  the 
earth  from  about  it,  then  slicing  off  the  top  of  the  root  transversely, 
and  scraping  the  juice  from  the  surface  as  it  exudes;  the  leaves 
being  employed  to  shelter  the  wounded  root  from  the  sun.    When' 
the. exudation  ceases,  another  slice  is  removed;  and  thus,  till  the 
toot  is  exhausted. 
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The  jaice  thud  collected  is  allowed  to  concrete  in  the  sun,  and  is 
m  taken  to  Bushire^  whence  it  is  earned  in  vessels  to  Bombay, 
d  from  that  port  is  distributed  over  the  world. 
Properties.  Assafetida  is  in  irregular  lumps  or  masses,  often  soft- 
L  in  the  interior  as  first  imported,  but  gradually  becoming  hard 
3  brittle.  The  colour  is  brownish  externally,  but,  upon  the  freshly 
bken  surface,  is  whitish  or  variegated,  quickly  becoming  red  on 
poeure  to  the  air,  and  ultimately  changing  to  brown.  The  lumps 
I  sometimes  homogeneous  or  nearly  so;  but  usually  consist  of 
taller  portions  aggregated,  or  of  whitish  tears  embedded  in  a 
rker  paste.  The  odour  is  strong  and  extremely  fetid,  so  as  to 
ve  acquired  for  the  drug  the  name  of  stercus  diabolu  Yet  it 
onetimes  becomes  tolerable  by  habit;  audit  is  not  requisite  to  go 
far  as  th6  East  Indies  to  find  individuals  who  ase  even  fond  of 
The  taste  is  bitter  and  subaerid.  In  some  parts  of  Hindostan, 
)  inhabitants  use  it  habitually  as  a  luxury ;  and  the  streets  of 
Tat  are  said  to  be  sometimes  redolent  of  the  drug.  Both  the 
[ell  and  taste  are  diminished  by  drying,  and  by  age ;  and,  in  the 
jent  condition  of  the  juice,  the  former  is  said  to  be  intensely 
bnsive.  Assafetida  softens  by  heat,  but  cannot  be  quite  melted. 
is  very  inflammable. 

In  chemical  constitution  it  is  a  gum-resin,  consisting  of  gum, 
nn,  and  volatile  oil.  The  odour  is  owing  to  the  oil,  the  medical 
tues  to  that  and  the  resin  conjointly,  and  the  gum.  is  inert. 
hen  rubbed  with  water,  the  gum-resiu  forms  a  white  milky 
lulsion;  the  resin  and  oil  being  suspended  by  the  intervention  of 
3  gum.  This  emulsion  ofteti  assumes  a  pinkii^h  hue  on  exposure, 
oohol  dissolves  all  the  active  matter,  forming  a  transparent  tine- 
■e,  which  becomes  turbid  on  the  addition  of  water,  in  conse- 
ence  of  the  separation  of  the  resin. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Assafetida  stimulates  the  stomach  and  the 
onlatory  system  moderately,  and  the  general  nervous  system 
werfully,  is  somewhat  expectorant  and  often  laxative,  and  is 
lieved  by  some  to  have  emmenagogue  and  anthelmintic  proper- 
8.  In  moderate  medicinal  doses,  it  produces  a  feeling  of  warmth 
the  stomach,  somewhat  increases  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and 
» heat  of  skin,  often  more  or  less  exhilarates  the  spirits,  and  is 
id  also  to  excite  the  genital  organs,  and  sometimes  to  bring  on 
3  menstrual  flow  in  women.  When  rather  freely  taken,  it  occa- 
•nally  produces  slight  vertigo  or  headache,  but  never  intoxication 
stupor."  It  not  unfrequently  operates  as  a  cathartic,  but  not  so 
VOL.  I.— 89 
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uniformly  as  to  deserve  to  rank  in  that  class  of  medicines.  In 
large  doses  it  disturbs  the  stomach,  and  may  even  excite  nausea 
and  vomiting;  but  these  are  rare  effects  when  that  organ  is  quite 
sound.  That  it  should  cause  ofifensive  eructations  is  a  necessary 
result  of  its  fetid  odour  and  carminative  properties. 

The  volatile  oil  of  assafetida  is  certainly  absorbed.  A  sufficient 
proof  of  this  is  the  fetid  odour  of  all  the  secretions  under  its  use^ 
of  the  breath,  the  perspiration,  the  urine,  and,  as  has  been  asserted, 
of  the  discharges  from  ulcerated  surfaces.  As  the  oil  is  probably 
the  main  active  principle,  the  drug  no  doubt  produces  its  consti- 
tutional impression  through  the  circulation;  though  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  ofifensive  odour  may  sometimes  also  act  favour- 
ably on  the  cerebral  centres,  through  the  sense  of  smell. 

Therapeutic  Applications.  Assafetida  is  a  highly  important  me- 
dicine, and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  may  be  too  much 
neglected  in  consequence  of  its  extreme  ofi&nsiveness.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  it  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Greek  physicians; 
though  some  doubt  has  been  entertained  upon  that  point.  It  was 
certainly  known  to  the  Arabians,  and  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  them  into  modern  Europe,  through  the  school  of  Saler- 
num^ 

It  may  be  employed  in  almost  all  cases  of  nervous  disease  calling 
for  medicines  of  this  class,  and,  upon  the  whole^  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  useful  of  them.  Less  powerful  than  musk  in  over- 
coming obstinate  hiccough,  in  relaxing  those  painful  spasms  of  the 
involuntary  muscles  which  have  a  deeper  source  than  mere  hys- 
teria, and  in  rousing  up  the  nervous  centres  from  profound  torpor 
or  prostration,  it  is  superior  to  it  in  hysteria,  and  in  certain  other 
nervous  affections  which  will  be  noticed  immediately,  and  probably 
quite  equal  in  general  efficiency. 

In  hysteria^  in  almost  all  its  forms,  assafetida  is  a  most  valuable 
remedy.  Even  the  convulsions  of  this  disease  will  often  yield  to  it, 
or  undergo  favourable  modification  under  its  use.  In  such  cases, 
as  it  is  often  impossible  for  the  patient  to  swallow,  it  should  be 
exhibited  by  enema.  In  the  same  form,  also,  it  may  be  employed 
in  general  hysterical  insensibility  simulating  coma,  and  in  dysphagia 
arising  from  hysterical  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

In  the  allied  disease  of  hypochondriasis  in  males,  it  is  among  the 
remedies  which  aflford  most  relief  to  the  various  nervous  disorders, 
though  it  may  be  inadequate  to  the  cure. 

In  all  convulsive  affections^  purely  functional,  that  is,  unconnected 
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\ix  active  congestion,  inflammation,  or  other  form  of  organic 
ease,  it  may  be  used  with  reasonable  hope  of  benefit.  The 
rticQlar  form,  besides  the  hysterical,  in  which  nftost  good  may  be 
pected  from  it  is  that  of  infarUile  convulsions,  arising  from  spasm 
the  intestinal  tabe.  It  should  be  given,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
enema  during  the  conyulsion,  and  by  the  month,  at  regular 
riods,  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  tn  the  interval.  Epilepsy 
quite  beyond  its  unaided  powers;  though  the  medicine  may 
netimes  relieve  it,  and,  in  connexion  with  other  medicines,. may 
an  contribute  to  its  cure  when  purely  functional.  In  chorea  it  is 
sasionally  adequate  to  the  cure,  if  employed  ia  association  with 
liartics ;  the  patient  being  kept  steadily  under  the  use  of  the 
lafeiida,  while  a  purgative  is  given  every  second  or  third  day. 
Booping-cough  is  one  of  the  complaints  in  which  assafetida  is 
8(  useful.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  initial  catarrhal  symp- 
08,  and  when  those  of  a  spasmodic  chac^acter  have  become  fully 
abliahed,  it  should  be' given  regularly,  every  two  or  three  hours, 
til  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms  has  begun  to  abate.  The 
Id  receives  so  much  relief  from  the  medicine,  that,  after  having 
)ome  accustomed  to  its  taste,  he  will  often  call  for  it,  even  by 
es,  if  too  young  to  speak.  This  I  have  seen  repeatedly. 
Nerwms  coughs  sometimes  occur,  which,  after  obstinately  resisting 
mares  addressed  to  them  as  catarrhal,  will  yield  at  once  to  a  few 
KB  of  assafetida.  They  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  women,  though 
iiave  seea  them  when  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  them 
■terical,  and  have  found  them  to  yield  as  promptly  as  if  they 
1  been  merely 'a  phase  of  that  disease.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
I  cough  may  be  a  form  of  nervous  gout  or  rheumatism.  I  would 
a;e  upon  the  inexperienced  practitioner  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
lae  cases.  When  he  encounters  a  severe  and  harassing  cbugh, 
dxih  can  be  traced  to  no  special  source,  and  which,  he  is  satisfied, 
mot  depend  on  inflammation  of  any  part  of  the  air^passages,  let 
a  try  the  assafetida,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  will  often  find 
mocessful.  The  nervous  element  may  even  complicate  ordinary 
ighs,  and  give  them  an  unusual  obstinacy;  which  will  yield  by 
nbining  the  use  of  assafetida  with  the  other  measures  indicated. 
rbe  medicine  may  be  employed  in  the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic 
Ifiia;  but  cannot  be  relied  on  in  that  affection.  In  complicated 
100,  however,  in  which  the  dyspnoea  is  associated  with  chronic 
arrh,  the  system  being  feeble,  and  the  circulation  and  skin  t^ 
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laxed,  it  may  be  of  much  service  by  its  combined  expectorant  and 
antispasmodic  powers.' 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  or  pure  spasm  of  the  glottis  occurring  in 
infants,  is  said  to  have  been  beneficially  treated  with  it,  but  I  have 
not  used  it  in  that  complaint. 

I  would  particularly  call  attention  to  a  certain  condition  in  the 
advauced  stage  of  pectaraiynfiammation  in  infants^nd  young  children^ 
whether  bronchial  or  parenchymatous,  in  which  assafetida  is  an  ad- 
mirable remedy.  In  patients  of  this  age,  the  nervous  system  is 
very  apt  to  suflFer,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  case,  if  in 
any  degree  severe.  Even  in  their  inflammations,  the  nervous  centres 
seem  to  become  exhausted  before  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  and 
alarming  symptoms^  from  this  eause  not  unfrequently  complicate 
the  case.  In  the  pectoral  inflammations,  this  condition  may  be  rea- 
dily, and,  I  believe,  often  has  been  fatally  overlooked.  This  is 
probably  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  great  mortality  of  infantile 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  The  nervous  exhaustion  shows  itself 
by  symptoms  which  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  an  aggravation 
of  the  original  afiection.  The  respiration  is  much  hurried,  the  alsB 
nasi  visibly  expand  and  contract,  the  child  is  sometimes  anxioue 
and  restless  when  not  stupid,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and 
feeble.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  the  patient  is  at  a  somewhat 
advanced  period  of  the  disease,  and,  upon  application  of  the  hand, 
it  should  be  found  that  the  ears,  tip  of  the  nose,  cheek,  or  fingers 
feel  cold,  or  even  cool,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  system, 
and  especially  the  nervous  centres  of  respiration,  need  support;  and 
this  support  assafetida,  freely  used,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  two, 
will  often  yield,  to  the  vast  relief  of  the  patient.  I  am  quite  con- 
fident that  I  have  seen  lives  saved,  mainly  by  this  remedy,  in  the 
condition  referred  to.  While  useful  as  an  expectorant,  it  operates, 
I  believe,  chiefly  by  stimulating  the  exhausted  nervous  centres. 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  such  cases  by  my  preceptor.  Dr. 
Jos.  Parrish,  and  I  have  since  had  frequent  occasion  to  thank  him 
for  the  valuable  practical  lefeson. 

In  low  states  of  fever,  assafetida  is  sometimes  useful  in  obviating 
nervous  symptoms,  such  as  subsuUus,  general  tremors,  restlessness,  hic- 
cough, &e.;  but  it  is  not  more  efficacious  than  other  much  less  dis- 
agreeable remedies,  and  is,  therefore,  little  used.  In  the  tympanites, 
however,  of  these  complaints,  given  as  an  injection,  it  is  a  valuable 
remedy,  second  only  to  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  efficiency. 

In. constipation  with  flatulence  in  old  people  or  hysterical  women, 
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and  in  the  colichj  affections  of  the  latter  class,  assafetida  may  often 
be  advantageously  combined  with  laxatives,  such  as  aloes  and  rhu- 
barb. If  ajnenorrfieBa  be  superadded,  myrrh  may  be  combined  with 
the  other  ingredients;  and  if  ansemta^  one  of  the  preparations  of  irbn. 

The  laxative  properties  of  the  gum-resin  often  add  to  its  advan- 
tages as  a  nervous  stimulant;  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  coun- 
teract them  with  a  little  laudanum. 

Of  the  special  uses  of  this  gum-resin  as  a  stimulating  expectoratlt 
there  will  be  occasion  to  treat  hereafter. 

« 

Assafetida  is  coniraindicated  in  acute  inflammation,  and  in  fever 
with  hot  skin  and  a  full,  strong  pulse;  and  especially  so  when  the 
nervous  centres  themselves  are  the  seat  of  high  vascular  irritation, 
inflammation,  or  organic  disease,  even  though  convulsions,  spasm, 
or  other  nervous  disorder  should  appear  to  indicate  the  use  of  this 
class  of  medicines. 

Adviinistration.  The  dose  of  assafetida  is  from  five  to  twenty 
grains.  More,  however,  might  sometimes  be  given  with  safety  and 
probable  advantage.  It  should  generally  be  administered  m  pill 
or  emulsion ;  the  former  being  preferable  whenever  the  latter  form 
IS  not  specially  called  for,  in  consequence  of  the  opportunity  it 
affords  of  concealing  the  taste  and  smell.  The  emulsion,  however, 
is  always  preferable  when  a  prompt  effect  is  desirable ;  and  this  is 
most  frequently  the  case.  It  may  be  made  by  simply  rubbing  the 
gum-resin  thoroughly  with  water,  and  straining. 

The  emulsion  is  directed,  in  the  U.S.  PharmacopoBia,  under  the 
name  of  Assafetida  Mixture  (MiSTURA  Assafostidje).  It  is  the  milk 
(jf  dssafetida  or  lac  assafodidee  of  the  older  pharmacy.  A  fluidounce 
contains  fifteen  grains,  and  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  may  be  given 
for  a  dose. 

As  an  enema,  assafetida  is  administered  in  the  form  of  emulsion; 
and  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  may  be  used  in  half  a  pint 
of  water.  ' 

The  Tincture  of  Assafetida  (TiNCTURA  Assafcetid^,  U,  S.\  may 
be  given  in  cases  where  a  prompt  effect  is  required,  and  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  alcohol.  Officinal  or  undiluted  alcohol  is  used  ii\ 
its  preparation.  The  medium  dose  is  a  fluidrachm.  It  should  be 
diluted  with  water,  which  becomes  milky  by  the  separation  of  the 
resin.  ^ 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Assafetida  (PiLUL^E  Aloes  bt  Assafcetid-E, 
U,  /S)  are  officinal.  They  contain  equal  quantities  of  aloes  and 
assafetida  mixed  with  soap,  and  are  given  in  torpid  bowels  with 
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flatulenoe  and  debility  of  tbe  alimentary  csmal.  From  two  to  five 
of  the  pille,  each  oontainrng  four  grains,  may  be  given  for  a  doee. 
A  Plaster  of  Assa/ettda  (EMPLASTRinf  AssAPCHTiD-fi,  U.S.)  is  aim 
officinal.  It  is  tised  as  an  application  to  the  chest,  or  between  tbe 
shoulders,  in  hooping-cough,  and  over  the  abdomen  in  the  flatnlent 
colics  of  hysteria. 


Several  other  gum-resins,  having  properties  analogous  to  those 
of  assafetida,  though  much  inferior,  have  been  moi*e  or  less  in  use 
from  the  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  At  present, 
however,  they  are  much  less  employed  than  formerly.  A  veiy 
brief  notice  of  them  will  be  sufficient;  as  there  is  not  one  of  them 
which  might  not  very  well  be  dispensed  with,  in  reference  merely 
to  its  powers  as  a  nervous  stimulant.  The  fiaedicines  alluded  to 
are  sagapenum,  galbanum,  and  ammoniac. 

.1.  SAOAFEHUIL  Lond. 

This  is  the  concrete  juice  of  an  unknown  Persian  plant,  supposed 
to  be  umbelliferous.  It  is  imported  from  the  Levant.  As  brought 
to  us,  it  is  either  in  irregular  masses  of  agglutinated  tears,  trans- 
lucent, and  of  a  wax-like  consistence,  or  in  soft  adhesive  masses,  in 
which  no  tears  are  visible.  It  has  a  brownish-yellow,  reddish- 
yellow,  or  olive  colour,,  paler  within  than  without,  and  becoming 
-darker  by  time.  Tbe  odour  is  alliaceous,  but  weaker  and  less  dis- 
agreeable than  that  of  assafetida ;  the  taste,  bitterish,  somewhat 
acrid,  and  nauseous.  It  becomes  softer  and  tenacious  by  heat,  and 
is  inflammable.  Wat^r  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  partially,  dilated 
alcohol  completely.  It  consists  essentially  of  volatile  oil,  resin,  and 
gum,  of  which  the  two  former  are  probably  the  active  constituents. 
The  odour  depends  upon  the  oil. 

This  gum-resin  produces  effects  on  tha  system  similar  to  those  of 
assafetida,  but  is  too  feeble  to  be  depended  on  as  a  substitute,  in 
which  capacity  it  might  otherwise  be  used,  in  consequence  of  its 
less  offensive  odour.  .  It  is  occasionally  employed  as  an  adjuvant 
to  cathartics,  in  flatulent  states  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Tbe 
dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  which  may  be  given  in  pill  or 
emulsion. 

2.  OALBAinrH.  U.S. 

Galbanum  is  the  concrete  juice  of  an  uncertain  plant,  probablj  a 
species  of  Ferula,  growing  in  Persia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Caipifln. 
It  is  said  sometimef  to  be  procured  by  incision,  sometimes  to  exudt 
spontaneously,  and  harden  in  the  form  of  tears.    In  this  latter  state 
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b  IS  sometimes,  though  rarely,  imported ;  the  tears  being  about  as 
urgo  as  s  pea,  round,  shining,  translucent,  and  of  a  yellowish  or 
iiownish -yellow  colour.  More  fr^uently  it  is  in  masses  composed 
f  whitish,  reddish,  or  yellowish  tears,  simply  agglutinated  together, 
r  imbedded  in  .a  darker,  ytdlowish-brown,  or  greenish  substance, 
t  has  the  consistence  of  wax,  but  softens  with  hea1>,  and  at  the 
9mperature  of  the  surface  becomes  adhesive.  At  212°  Fahr.  it 
lelts  so  that  it  can  be  strained,  and  is  thus  freed  from  impurities, 
ts  odour  is  peculiar  and  disagreeable;  its  taste,  bitterish,  warm, 
nd  acrid.  Water  dissolves  it  partially;  alcohol,  the  oil  and  resin; 
iluted  alcohol,  the  whole  of  it,-  excepting  impurities.  It  consists  of 
;am,  resin,  and  volatile  oil,  of  which  the  two  latter  are  active. 

It^  medical  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  sagapenum,  though 
;enerally  considered  feebler.  With  a  slightly  stimulant  influence 
ver  the  circulation  and  nervous  system,  it  has  been  supposed 
J  unite  expectorant  and  emmenagogue  powers;  and  hence  has 
«ea  given  in  hysteria  and  other  nervous  disorders,  enfeebled 
igestion,  flatulence,  chronic  bronchial  afifections,  chlorosis,  ame- 
tbrrhoea,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c.  It  was  formerly  very  much 
mployed,  and  entered  into  a  large  numbei*  of  preparations  for  in- 
omal  and  external  use.  But  it  has  been  almost  wholly  superseded 
ij  assafetida,  and  is  little  used  at  present.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
0  twenty  grains,  given  in  pill  or  emulsion. 

(impound  Oalbanum  Pills  (Pilule  Galbani  Composite,  IT.S.\ 
omposed  of  galbanum,  myrrh,  and  assafetida,  are  officinal*  They 
je  used  as  a  nervous  stimulant  and  emmenagogue,  in  hysteria  aad 
menorrhoea,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  strongly  recommended  the  local  use  of  a  tincture 
f  galbanum  in  various  diseases  of  the  eye,  such  as  scrofulous 
tphthalmia,  ocular  debility  from  prolonged  reading,  spasmodic 
notions  of  the  eyelids,  oedema  of  the  eyelids,  weakness  of  the 
Bchrymal  canal,  &c.  He  moistens  the  surface  of  a  compress  with 
he  tincture,  and  applies  it  immediately  over  the  eye  for  an  hour; 
hen  removes  it  for  several^ hours,  and  again  applies  it;  and  thus 
laooessively  till  the  object  is  accomplished.  A  burning  heat  is 
Irst  felt,  which  gradually  lessens,  and  ceases  within  an  hour,  when 
he  Qompress*  becomes  dry.  The  tincture  may  be  made  by  dissolv- 
ng  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol  (Herat  et  De  Lens,  Dicti 
te  Mat.  Med.,  i.  685). 

Tlie  Compound  Oalbanum  Planter  (Emplastrum  Galbani  Com- 
•oeiTUM,  U,S,)^  which  consists  of  galbanum.  Burgundy  pitch,  tur- 
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pentine,  and  lead  plaster,  is  a  good  discutient  application  ia  chronic 
scrofulous  swellings,  inflammatory  indurations,  and  chronic  rhea- 
matic  and  gouty  disease  of  the  joints ;  care  being  taken  that  signs 
of  acute  inflammation  should  alwajs  be  absent.  ^ 

S.  AMHOHIAC. —  Ammoniacum.  U.S^  Lond,  Ri^  Dub. 

This  gum-resin  will  be  hereafter  treated  of  as  a  stimulant  expec- 
torant, when  its  origin,  properties,  composition,  and  physiological 
effects  will  be  detailed.  In  the  present  place  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that,  along  with  other  properties,  it  is  supposed  to  possess  those  of 
a  neA'ous  stimulant,  in  a  degree  somewhat  less  thJin  the  two  pre- 
ceding gum-resins.  In  this  capacity,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
useful  in  obstinate  colicky  affections  of  the  bowels  with  constipa- 
tion, and  in  asthma  complicated  with  chronic  bronchitis;  being 
aided  in  the  former  of  these  affections  by  its  laxative,  and  in  tlie 
latter  by  its  expectorant  properties.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  grains,  given  in  the  form  of  pill  or  emulsion. 

Ammoniac  is  used  externally,  as  a  local  stimulant,  in  the  form 
of  Plaster  (Emplastrum  Ammoxiaci,  U,  5.).  This  often  produces 
a  papulous  eruption,  and  sometimes  considerable  inflammation  of 
the  skin.  It  is  used  chiefly  to  promote  resolution  of  scrofulous 
tumours,  and  other  chronic  swellings  of  the  joints.  Combined 
with  mercury,  as  it  is  in  the  Plaster  of  Ammoniac  tcM  Jfermri/ 
{Eiiiplnstrum  Ammoiu'aci  cum  Hydrargyro\  it  acquires  increased 
discutient  powers ;  and  in  this  form  is  applied  additionally  to  vene- 
feal  nodes  and  tumefactions,  and  over  the  region  of  the  liver  in 
chronic  hepatitis.    This  plaster  sometimes  affects  the  gums. 


IV.  VALERIAN. 
VALERIANA,  U,  S^  Land.,  Ed.,  DuK 

Orifjni,  This  is  the  root  of  Valeriajia  omciiiahs,  a  European 
herbaceous  perennial,  from  two  to  fov  feet  high,  with  branches 
terminating  in  clusters  of  small  sweet-scented  flowers.  The  plant 
is  now  cultivated  in  this  country  for  medicinal  pnirposes.  The  root 
is  collected  preferably  in  the  autumn  after  the  decay  of  the  leaves, 
or  early  in  the  spring  before  they  appear. 

Properties.  The  root  consists  of  a  small  tuberculated  head,  send- 
ing forth  numerous  long  cylindrical  fibres  or  radicals,  and  bean  no 
inconsiderable  resemblance  to  Virginia  snakeroot.    The  colour  of 
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radicals  is  externally  yellowish  or  brownish,  internally  white; 
b^f  the  powder  yejlowish-gray.  The  odour,  which  in  the  fresh 
t  is  slight,  is,  in  the  dried,  strong,  somewhat  arocnatic,  and 
hly  peculiar.  To  some  it  is  agreeiable,  to  otherd  the  reverse, 
s  are  said  to  be  esttremely  fond  of  it,  and  under  its  influence  to 
»erience^a  kind  of  intoxication. '  The  taste  is  at  first  swpetish, 
IT  wards  bitterish,  somewhat  aocid,  and  disagreeable. . 
Iciive  Principles,  The  active  principles  are  a  peculiar  volatile 
and  probably  an  extractive  matter  of  a  sweetish  and  slightly 
er  taste  called  valerianin.  Upon  the  former  depend  the  stimu- 
;  properties  of  the  root;  the  latter  may  be  sightly  tonic.  The 
of  valerian,  being  one  of  the  officinal  preparations  of  the  root, 
I  be  noticed  more  particularly  below. 

(!ffects  on  the  System.  Differeut  opinions  are  held  as  to  the?  sti- 
laot  influence  of  valerian  on  the  circulation;  some  believing  it 
have  such  an  influence,  others  denying  it  altogether.  I  am 
)ng  those  who  consider  it  as  in  general  very  moderately  stimu- 
^  though  its  effects  in  this  respect  ace  sojnewhat  uncertain. 
>zi  the  stomach  it  also  produces  a  slightly  excitant  impression, 
ch,  when  it  is  largely  taken,  often  amounts  to  irritation.  Upon 
nervous  system^  however,  its  action  is  more  decided.  This  is 
WD,  in  the  ordinary  medicinal  doses,  rather  by  its  influence  in 
iposing  nervous  disorder,  than  by  any  decided  disturbance  of 
nervous  functions  in  health,  unless,  perhaps,  in  eertain  very 
$eptible  persons.  But  in  very  large  doses,  it  produces,  even  in 
list  individuals,  some  degree  of  headache,  vertigo,  and  disturb- 
3  of  sight  and  bearing;  and^  in  others  of  a  more  nervous  tem- 
iment,  may  superadd  to  these  effects  ipore  or'less  mental  excite- 
it,  visual  illusion,  general  agitation,  and  even  involuntary 
(cular  movement.  It  never,  however,  causes  positive  delirium  or 
a;  and  is  probably  incapable,  in  any  quantity,  of  acting  as  a 
on.     It  sometimes  disturbs  the  bowels. 

^herapeutic  Application,  We  have  no  proof  that  valerian  was 
iloyed  by  the  ancients.  Much  more  efficacy  has  been  ascribed 
#  by  many  writers  than  it  is  now  generally  believed  to*  possess, 
tve  never,  myself,  seen  from  it  anything  more  than  very  mode- 
remedial  influences.  It  was  brought  into  notice  by  Fabius 
ifnnaj  a  Neapolitan  of  high  birth,  who,  labouring  himself  under 
spsy,  and  searching  eagerly  in  the  field  of  botany  for  a  remedy, 
ight  he  had  found  it  in  valerian.  Many  reports  -have  since 
I  been  made  of  its  efficiency  in  that  disease;  but  t^he  credit  of 
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curing  epilepsy  is  one  *which  it  must  share  with  numerous  other 
substances,  not  a  few  of  which  are  much  more  inert  thun  itself.  In 
this  disease  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient  has  great  influence; 
and  anything  which  strongly  excites  his  confidence  or  his  hop^a, 
may,  for  a  time,  and  occ^onally  does,  for  a  considerable  time, 
suspend  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms.  If,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  cause  which  sustained  the  disease  should  have  eeased,  a  pepma- 
Bent  cure  might  seem  to  have  been  effected  by  what  is  in  itself 
wholly  useless.  Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  deny  all 
efficiency  to  valerian  in  epilepsy.  In  some  purely  functional  cases, 
before  the  disease  had  become  firmly  seated  in  the  habits,  if  not  in 
the  structure  of  the  brain,  it  may  possibly  have  set  it  aside ;  and 
it  may  still  be  exhibited,  with  some  hope  of  benfefit,  as  an  adjuvant 
of  more  powerful  remedies;  but  no  curative  effect  can  be  expected 
from  it,  unless  freely  given  and  long  persevered  with ;  and  pcliance 
should  never  be  placed  upon  its  exclusive  use.  To  the  cure  of 
fixed  epilepsy  it  is  quite  inadequate. 

".  The  morbid  conditions  to  which  valerian  is  most  appropriate 
are  the  milder  form  of  hysteria  and  hypocIwndriaiiBj  in  which  the  in- 
dication is  to  obviate  depression  of  spirits,  or  to  control  the  slighter 
nervous  irregularities,  which,  in  countless  diversity,  are  spring- 
ing up  in  the  course  of  the  former  disease.  Even  under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  probably  more  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  other 
remedies  intended  to  make  a  permanent  and  curative  impression, 
than  exclusively  for  its  own  effects.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  chlorosis, 
while  the  disease  is  pursuing  a  regular  march  towards  health, 
under  the  use  of  the  chalybeates  and  a  good  diet,  valerian  may 
sometimes  be  employed  advantageously  to  quiet  palpitations,  re- 
lieve unpleasant  cerebral  sensations,  or  general  uneasiness,  and 
obviate  irregular  muscular  movements  of  various  kinds. 

•  Not  unfrequently,  dyspepsia  is  accompanied  with  much  nervous 
discomposure,  especially  in  women,  and  in  those,  too,  who  have 
shown  no  tendency  to  hysteria.  Valerian  may  often  be  usefully 
associated,  In  such  cases,  with  the  bitter  tonics,  laxatives,  &o.,  which 
*may  be  employed  to  meet  more  important  indications.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  its  use  in  other  diseases  of  depression  or  debility, 
in  which  nervous  disorder  is  a  mere  attendant  phenomenon,  having 
no  important  signification,  but  nevertheless  often  very  annoying  to 
the  patient.  Its  application  to  the  relief  of  wakefulness,  restless- 
.ness,  general  uneasiness,  muscular  tremors,  &c.,  complicating  low 
febrile  -  diseases,  would  come  into  this  category ;  though  the  same 
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may  getaerallj  bd  better  attained  by  the  use  of  HoffliDann'Js 
7ne,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  camphor  water,  &o.,  than  by  valerian, 
the  treatment  of  Aemtbranta,  it  has  enjoyed  some  reputation 
•nnexion  with  Peravian  bark  or  sulphate  of  quinia.  I  have 
itedly,  in  former  times,  seen  this  very  troublesome  affection 
,  in  two  or  three  days,  to  an  ounce  or  two*of  bark  taken  daily, 
vided  doses,  in  a  pint  or  two  of  infusion  of  valerian.  The 
effect  was  generally  somewhat  to  augment  the  pain;  but  it 
d  at  the  end  of  the  time  specified.  On  making  similar  at* 
ts  more  recently,  with  sulphate  of  quinia  and  oil  of  valerian, 
'e  not  been  in  an  equal  degree  successful.  It  is  not  impossible 
*be  oppression  of  stomach,  produced  by  the  bark  in  powder, 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  result. 

Bayer  has  found  valerian  efficacious  in  a  case  of  excessive 
,  in  a  boy,  attended  with  copious  discharge  of  light-ooloured^ 
d,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  urine.  The  quantity  of  liquid  drank 
iischarged  ^as  enormous.  The  affeetion  was  locked  on  aa 
ras,  and  yielded  in  about  a  month  to  the  powder  of  valerian, 
:>yed  under  this  view  of  its  nature. 

kninistraiion.  Valerian  is  <most  effectively  given  in  the  form  of 
er,  which  should  be  preferred  when  a  strong  impression  is 
sd.    The  dose  is  from  thirty  to  ninety  grains  three  or  four 

a  day,  and  may  be  increased,  if  thought  desirable,  so  that  an 
3  may  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours;  the  quantity  being  of 
e  diminished  if  unpleasant  cerebral  phenomena  should  occu)*. 
e  Infusion  (Infusuh  Valeriana  U.S.),  is  officinal,  and  is  di- 
1  to  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of 
ig  water.  The  medicine  is  said  to  be  less  apt  to  irritate  the 
is  in  this  form,  than  in  that  of  powder.    The  dose  is  two  fluid- 

ere  is  also  an  officinal  Tincture  (Tinctuba  Valkrian-B,  U.  S.\ 
1  has  the  virtues  of  the  medicine,  but  unfortunately  also  the 
ilant  properties  of  alcohol,  which,  except  under  rare  circum- 
BS,  should  forbid  its  use.  The  danger  of  its  abuse,  when  carie- 
'  prescribed  for  slight  nervous  affections,  is  too  obvious  to  re- 
that  more  should  be  said  to  put  the  young  practitioner  on  his 
L  The  dose  of  it  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms« 
e  Ammmiated  Tincture^  (TiNCTURA  ValsRiakjb  Amhoniata, 
I  is  a  much  more  effective  preparation,  being  made  with 
atic  spirit  of  ammonia  instead  of  diluted  alcohol.  I  would 
sularly  caution  the  reader  not  to  confound  this  tincture  with 
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that  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  of  the  aame  title,  which  is 
probably  three  times  as  strong  with  ammonia.  The  dose  of  the 
U^  S.  tincture  is  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms,  which  should  be 
largely  diluted.  It  is  especially  indicated  in  cases  of  hysteric 
spasm  of  the  stomach,  or  troublesome  flatulence  having  the  same 
origin. 

The  Flw'd  Extract  of  Valerian  (ExTRACTUM  ValbriaN-E  Fluidum, 
U.S.),  which  is  peculiar  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  is  an  elegant 
preparation,  concentrating  the  virtues. of  the  medicine  in  a-  small 
bulk,  convenient  for  administration.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three 
fluidr^chms. 

The  Volatile  Oil  (Oleum  Valeblajj-S,  U.  S.\  which  is  supposed 
to  have  all  the  virtues  of  valerian  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  is  now 
much  used  as  a  substitute.  It  is  obtained  from  the  root  by  distil- 
lation with  water.  As  first  procured,  it  is  of  a  pale-^een  colour, 
with  a  pungent  odour  of  valerian,  and  a  somewhat  aromatic  taste. 
By  exposure,  lowever,  it  becomes  yellow  and  viscid,  in  consequence 
of-  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Much  importance  has  recently  been 
attached  to  the  fact,  that  this  oil  contains,  associated  with  it,  a  pecu- 
liar volatile  -acid  denominated  valerianic  acidy  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  chemical  process.  This  acid  is  a  colourless  volatile 
liquid,  having  a  very  offensive  odour,  recalling  that  of  valerian  yet 
quite  different,  and  a  sour  disagreeable  taste.  It  forms  salts  with 
the  acids,  and  carries  its  odour  in  some  degree  with  it  in  the  com- 
bination. It  has  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  active  principles 
of  valerian,  if  not  the  most  active;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
if  it  exist  at  all  in  valerian  uncombined,  it  cannot  be  in  any  con- 
siderable proportion,  this  idea  must  be  abandoned.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  oxidation  of  one  of  the  two  oils  which  conjointly  constitute 
the  oil  of  valerian,  and  may  be  much  increased  by  the  reagency  of 
an  alkali,  which  disposes  to  its  formation,  and  then  combines  with 
it.     The  dose  of  the  oil  is  from  four  to  six  drops. 

Various  salts  of  valerianic  acid  have  been  introduced  into  medi- 
cine, under  the  notion  that  this  acid  was  the  active  principle  of 
valerian,  and  would  carry  its  peculiar  virtues  with  it  into  the  com- 
binations it  might  form  with  salifiable  bases.  Hence  the  valerianates 
of  iron,  of  ziiic,  and  of  quinia,  which  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
medicinal  preparations.  Experience  has  not  shown  that  they  pos- 
sess any  peculiar  advantages  over  the  other  salts  of  those  bases  re- 
spectively, while  their  repulsive  odour  and  comparative  cost  are 
real,  objections. 
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V.  GARLIC. 

ALLIUM.  E7:>S,^. 

Origin.  Garlic  consists  of  the  bulbs  of  Allivra  sativum,  or  com- 
an  garden  garlic,  a  native  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  most  civil- 
pd  countries.  The  bulbs,  when  taken  from  the  ground,  are  dried, 
mally  with,  portions  of  the  stems  remaining,  by  which  the;  are 
id  into  bundles,  and  thus  brought  into  market. 
JProperties,  The  bulb  of  garlic  consists  of  five  or  six  smaller 
libs,  commonly  called  chves,  eacli  invested  with  a  distinct  coat, 
id  the  whole  compactly  arranged  around  the  stem  at  its  base,  and 
cloded  in  a  white  membranous  covering,  consisting  of  several 
lin,  delicate  layers.    .The  substance  of  the  minor  bulbs,  deprived 

*  their  coat,  is  whitish,  moist,  and  fle;3hy,  and  contains  a  juice, 
bich,  on  the  addition  of  a  littje  water,  may  be  separated  by  ex- 
"ession.  When  these  little  bulbs  become  dry,  as  they  do  when 
5Ty  long  kept,  the  medicine  is  wholly  useless. 

The  odour  of  garlic  is  strong,  penetrating,  disagreeable,  and  cha- 
icteristic;  so  much  so  that  it  serves  as  a  standard  of  comparison 
r  other  odours,  which,  when  thought  to  resemble  it,  are  said  to  be 
liaceous.  The  taste  ia  bitter  and  acrid.  These  properties,  as 
ell  a^  the  medical  virtues  of  garlic,  are  yielded  to  water,  vinegar, 
r  alcohol ;  but  are  impaired  or  destroyed  by  boiling.  They  de- 
5nd  on  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  which  pervades  the  whole  plant;  but 
especially  abundant  in  the  bulb.  This  is  easily  separated  by 
fltillation  with  water,  leaving  the  residue  quite  inert.  The  oil, 
hen  pure,  is  a  combination  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur, 
mstituting,  according  to  Wertheim,  the  sulphuret  of  a  compojind 
tdical  denominated  a^yfe,  which  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
5^3,).  After  exposure  to  the  air  it  contains  oxygen. 
Effects  on  the  System.  Garlic  is  a  local  and  general  stimulant, 
3erating  directly  upon  the  part  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  and, 
irough  the  absorption  of  its  active  principle,  upon  the  circulatory 
id  nervous  systems,  and  the  various  secretions.  Its  influenpe 
ion  the  nervous  centres,  though  very  decided,  and  quite  suflScient 

•  allow  it  to  rank  in  the  present  class  of  medicines,  has  not,  I 
ink,  been  so  prominently  noticed  by  pharmacological  wrifers  as 

Reserves  to  be.    It  agrees,  tpo,  with  the  nervous  stimulants  in 
iving  no  tendency  to  disturb  the  special  cerebral  functions. 
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Moderate  doses  wartn  the  storaacb,  excite  the  appetite,  and  facili- 
tate digestion.  In  a  short  time  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and 
general  warmth  are  somewhat  increased ;  and  the  patient  feels  an 
agreeable  excitement,  which,  though  little  noticed,  contributes,  I 
have*  no  doubt,  to  the  favour  in  which  it  is  held  as  a  condiment, 
notwithstanding  its  originally  very  repukive  odour  and  taste,  by 
vast  numbers  of  people,  indeed  by  whole  nations  in  some  parts  of 
the  world.  Through  its  influence  on  the  secretions,  it  acts  as  an 
expectorant,  sometimes  as  a  diuretic  or  diaphoretic,  according  as  it 
is  directed  by  circumstances  preferably  to  the  kidneys  or  the  skin, 
and  also  as  an  emmenagogue.  It  is  said  occasionally  to  prove 
anthelmintic.  Too  largely  taken,  it  produces  uneasiness  of  sto- 
mach, sometimes  even  nausea  and  vomiting,  occasionally  purges, 
and  is  capaUe  of  exciting  a  febrile  state  of  system,  with  headache, 
qtiickened  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  &c.  Applied  to  the  skin  it  acts  as  a 
rubefacient,  and  will  sometimes  vesicate. 

All  these  eflFects  it  owes  to  the  volatile  oil.  Which  is  absorbed 
with  great  facility,  and  rapidly  peifvades  the  whole  system.  Its 
absorption  is  proved  by  the  odour  it  imparts  to  the  breath,  perspi- 
ration, urine,  and  even  the  secretions  from  the  surface  'of  ulcers. 
In  the  lower  animals,  it  afiects  the  milk  and  the  flesh  with  its  pecu- 
liar properties  of  smell  and  taste.  The  absorption  takes  place  not 
only  from  the  stomach,  but  readily  also  from  the  rectum,  and  even 
from  the  skin.  Garlic  poultices  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  will 
sometimes  communicate  their  odour  to  the  breath.  The  oil,  there- 
fore, though  quickly  entering  the  circulation,  has  a  tendency  to 
leave  it  rapidly,  and,  as  it  passes  out  through  the  difierent  emnnc- 
tories,  stimulates  them  into  an  increase  of  their  several  functions. 

In  its  whole  medicinal  character,  garlic  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  assafetida,  though  perhaps  somewhat  more  stimu- 
lant locally  and  to  the  circulation,  and  somewhat  less  so  to  the 
nervous  system. 

Therapeutic  AppliccUion.  Garlic  has  been  used  as  a  condiment 
and  medicine  from  times  immemorial.  Some  of  its  most  beneficial 
applications  are  grounded  upon  its  properties  as  a  nervous  stinru- 
lant ;  and  these  are  to  be  particularly  noticed  here.  Its  uses  as  a 
stimulating  expectorant  and  diuretic  will  be  referred  to,  under  the 
heads  of  those  classes  respectively. 

As  a  stimulant  to  the  stomaeh  it  is  useful  in  debility  of  that 
organ,  enabling  food  of  difficult  solubility,  to  be  digested  more  rea- 
dily, and  more  comfortably  to  the  patient.    It  is  also  an  excellent 
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carminative,  producing  the  expulsion  of  flatus,  and  relieving  spas- 
modic pains  which  its  presence  is  apt  to  occasion,  whether  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels.  But  as  the  expell^  air  is  impregnated  with 
the  oil,  the  eructations  are  apt  to  be  ofifensive,  if  not  to  the  patient, 
at  least  to  others  in  his  vicinity. 

One  of  the  most  useful  effects  of  the.  medicine  is  to  relieve  the 
various  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  so  apt  to 
attend  the  febrile  diseases  of  children,  such  as  restlessness^  wake- 
fulness^  vague  general  une&siness,  tmtchings  of  the  mttscksj  startingSj 
and  convulsions.  For  this  purpose  it  is  almost  idways  used  exter- 
nally, being  applied  in  the  form  of  pouHices  to  the  feet,  and  as  a  lo- 
tion to  the  ^ine,  made  either  by  infusing  the  bruised  bulbs  for  a  short 
time  in  hot  brandy,  or  by  incorporating  the  expressed  juice  with 
oil  oi:  lard.  The  reader  will  observe  thatr  it  is  used  here  not  merely 
as  a  revulsive  agent,  in  which  capacity  it  is  inferior  to  mustard  and 
other  rubefacients,  but  in  reference  to  the  absorption  of  the  oil,  a^d 
its  operation  upon  the  nervous  centres.  It  oflen  most  happily 
quiets  the  disturbance,  and  promotea  sleep  by  removing  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system  which  prevented  it. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  inflaminatorj/  diseases  of  children^ 
and  especially  the  pectoral,  there  is  oflen  a  prostrated  condition  x>f 
the  nervous  centres,  which  very  injuriously  complicates  the  case^ 
I  have  already,  under  the  head  of  assafetida,  called  attention  to  this 
condition,  and  pointed  out  how  it  may  be  recognized,  especially  as 
attendant  upon  advanced  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammations. 
Garlic  is  scarcely  inferior  as  a  remedy  to  assafetida  in  some  of  these 
cases.  I  have  used  it  often,  and  am  quite  sure  with  much  benefit. 
It  is  not  merely  as  an  expectorant  that  it  operates.  It  stimulates 
the  nervous  centres,  and  enables  them  to  supply  the  necessary  sup- 
port to  the  functions  of  respiration  and  circylation,  which  are  failing 
for  the  wanj  of  it.  The  remedy  is  especially  useful,  when,  with 
this  debility  of  function,  there  is  also  spasmodic  complication^  as  in 
the  affections  referred  to  occurring  in  the  advanced  stages  of  hoop- 
ing-cough, or  in  asthmatic  children.  I  have  usually  employed  it, 
in  these  cases,  internally,  in  the  form  of  syrup. 

In  almost  all  the  spasmodic  and  convulsive  complaints  of  children^ 
whether  affecting  the  alimentary  canal,  the  chest,  or  the  external 
muscles,  or  occurring  as  original  afiectiona,  or  as  attendants  on 
other  diseases,  garlie  may  be  used  externally,  in  the  form  of  lotion 
or  poultice ;  the  application  being  made  along  the  spine  in  convul- 
sions, and  both  there  and  over  the  organ  affected  in  internal  spasms. 
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The  only  contraindication  would  be  high  vascakr  congestion  or 
inflammation  in  the  nervdus  centres. 

In  mild  cases  of  hysteria^  especially  when  affecting  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  as  in  spasmodic  pains,  flatulent  discharges,  borborygmi, 
&c.,  garlic  is  often  useful,  though  not  unfrequently  objectionable 
in  consequence  of  the  odour  imparted  to  the  breath.  In  all  hys- 
terical affections,  it  may  be  freely  employed  externally. 

The  medicine  was  formerly  used  in  intermittent  fiver;  but.  has 
been  abandoned  since  the  discovery  of  Peruvian  bark. 

As  a  topical  application  to  the  ear,  .it  has  been  used  advantage- 
ously in  aixmic  deafness.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  piece  of-  raw 
cotton  may  be  impregnated  with  the  juice,  and  introduced  into  the 
external  meatus.    If  it  irritate  too  much,  the  juice  should  be  diluted. 

Applied  in  the  shape  of  a  large  cataplasm  to  the  hypogastrium, 
4t  has  been  recommended  in  retention  of  urine  from  debility  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  and  incontinence  from  weakness  of 
the  sphincter. 

As  an  anthelmintic  it  has  enjoyed  some  credit,  being  used  by  the 
mouth,  and,  in  the  instance  of  ascarides,  by  the  rectum. 

As  a  resolvent  in  indolent  tumours,  and  a  stimulant  in  chronic 
palsy  and  rheumatism,  it  has  been  applied  locally  in  the  form  of 
lotion  or  poultice. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  garlic,  in  substance,  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  one  or  two  drachms  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  given  in 
the  shape  of  pills,  or  bruised  Imd  mixed  with  syrup  or  other  vehicle 
as  an  electuary,  or  in  the  state  of  the  unprepared  clove  or  small 
bulb,  either  whole,  or  cut  into  pieces  of  convenient  size  for  swat- 
lowing.     But  neither  of  these  forms  is  adapted  to  children. 

The  most  convenient  preparation  for  internal  use  in  the  case  of 
children  is  the  syrup.  This  may  be  made  extemporaneously  by 
bruising  the  cloves,  adding  a  little  water,  so  as  to  enable  the 'juice 
to  flow  out,  then  expressing  and  mixing  the  liquid  obtained  with 
twice  its  weight  of  sugar.  There  is  an  officinal  Syrup  (Syrupus 
Allii,  IL  /?.),  which  is  prepared  by  first  forming  an  infusion 
with  vinegar,  and  afterwards  incorporating  this  with  sugar.  The 
dose  of  either  preparation  for  a  child  a  year  or  two  old  is  a  fluid- 
drachm,  which  may  be  repeated  every  hour  or  two,  in  acute  cases. 

For  external  use,  cataplasms  are  made  by  thoroughly  bruising 
the  garlic,  and  incorporating  it  with  the  bread  and  milk  poultice, 
or  mixing  it  up  with  flaxseed  meal  or  other  adhesive  powder,  and 
hot  water. 
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Lotion  may  be  made  bj  bruising  the  garlic^  and  beating  it  with 
)roof  spirit,  which  may  then  be  applied  by  me&ns  of  flannels  wet 
vith  it,  or  by  gentle  friction. 

A  liniment  may  be  prepared  by  incorporating  the  expressed 
nice  with  olive  oil  or  lard. 

A  boiling  heat  should  not  be  applied  in  the  preparation  of  garlic, 
18  it  has  the  efifeot  of  driving  oif  the  oil. 

Other  species  of  Allium  have  ef^ts  analogous  to  those  of  A. 
wttivum.  The  native  garlic  of  our  fields  might  probably  be  sub- 
ititnted  without  disadvantage.  The  onion  {A.  Cepd)  and  the  Ao&it 
'A.  Porrum)  have  similar  properties,  but  are  much  weaker.  KeVer» 
;heless,  a  syrup  made  from  expressed  onion  juice  and  sugar  will  be 
bund  very  useful  in  some  of  the  pectoral  affections,  ia  which  garlie 
IBS  been  recommended*  above. 


VI.  COFFEE  AND  TEA. 
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I  consider  these  two  substances  together,  because  their  effects 
ire  of  a  closely  similar  character,  and,  where  any  difference  exists, 
It  can  be  readily  indicated  without  producing  isonfusion. 

Of  their  prigin  and  physical  properties  it  is  necessary  to  say  lit- 
dei,  as  they  are  generally  well  known.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state, 
in  relation  to  coffee,  that  it  is  the  seed  of  the  Oaffea  Arabica^  a  native 
of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  largely  cultivated  in  various  tropical 
aountries  of  the  old  and  new  continents ;  and,  in  relation  to  tea, 
that  it  is  the  prepared  leaves  of  at  least  two  species  of  Thea^ 
T.  viridi8,  and  T.  Bohea^  both  natives  of  China,  the  former  of  which 
probably  produces  ffreen,  and  the  latter  black  tea. 

As  regards  the  composition  of  these  two  products,  there  is  one 
principle  which  they  both  possess,  and  upon  which  it  is"  highly 
probable  that  the  effects  they  produce  in  commoti  upon  the  system 
lepend.  This  has  been  called  caffein  as  found  in  coffee,  and  thein 
18  in  tea;  but  the  name  generally  recognized  at  pnssent  is  the 
Tormer,  from  whatever  source  the  principle  may  be  derived.  So 
hr  as  we  are  at  present  concerned  with  caffein,  it  is  sufficient  to 
rtate  that  it  is  a  highly  nitrogenized  body,  with  feeble  basic  proper- 
ties, crystallizable,  of  a  slightly  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste,  and 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  A  remarkable  fact  in  connex- 
ion with  this  principle  is,  that  it  has  been  found  in  three  vegetable 
products,  namely,  coffee^  tea^  and  Paraguay  tea,  all  quite  distinct  in 
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their  botanical  affiaities,  inhabiting  widely  distant  regions  of  coun- 
try, and  yet  each  one  of  them  employed  by  the  natives  of  the  seve- 
ral  regions  they  inhabit,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  without  any 
previous  intercourse.  Providence  seems  to  have  distributed  them 
over  tha  world  for  the  enjoyment  at  least,  if  not  for  the  profit  of 
the  human  &mily ;  and  a  sort  of  instinct  to  have  led  to  their  dis- 
covery and  use.  Cafiein  is  thought  to  exist  in  cofiee  partly  free, 
and  partly  combined  with  a  peculiar  acid. 

Besides  this  principle,  which  is  common  to  coffee  and  tea,  there 
is  in  the  former,  according  to  Pfiei£^  a  variety  of  tannin  which  he 
calls  caffeo-Umim  add;  and,  after  it  has  been  roasted  for  use,  two 
new  substances  appear  to  have  been  generated,  one  a  bitter  principle^ 
and  the  other  an  empyreumatic  oil  to  which  it  owes  its  peculiar 
flavour  in  this  ^tate.  It  is  probably  to  th6  combined  influence  of 
the  caffein^  the  tannin,  and  the  two  newly  developed  em2)yreuniatic  pro- 
ducts, that  we  must  ascribe  the  effects  of  coffee  on  the  system. 

Tea  owes  its  active  properties  to  the  caffein,  which  is  in  some- 
what smaller  proportion  than  in  coffee,  jointly  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tannic  add  of  the  variety  found  in  galls,  a  peculiar  bitter 
prindple,  and  a  volatile  dl  to  which  it  owes  its  characteristic  aromik 
Though  the  two  varieties  of  tea,  the  green  and  black,  differ  veiy 
considerably  in  their  taste,  they  agree  very  closely  in  chemical 
composition,  and  in  their  effects  on  the  system ;  the  latter  being 
somewhat  weaker  than  the  former. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  origin,  preparation,  and 
sensible  and  chemical  properties  of  coffee  and  tea,  the  reader  is  ro* 
ferred  to  the  Appendix  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  I  have  callfld 
attention  only  to  those  points  which  have  some  immediate  bearing 
upon  their  physiological  and  therapeutic  effects. 

JSffects  on  Vie  System,  I  shall  first  treat  of  the  effects  of  roasted 
cofiee,  and  afterwards  allude  to  the  slight  difierences  which  exist 
between  them  and  the  effects  of  tea.  Unroosted  coffee,  being  almost 
never  used,  will  not  be  considered. 

In  moderate  quantities,  coffee  stimulates  the  stomach  gently,  aod 
the  nervous  system  decidedly,  without  much  exciting  the  circoli' 
tion,  or  producing  any  narcotic  impression  on  the  brain.  Tbese 
are  the  properties  which  characterize  the  nervous  stimulants,  and 
to  this  class,  therefore,  it  properly  belongs.  It  will  be  found  to 
belong  to  it  equally  by  its  therapeutic  effects.  Upon  those  wJio 
use  it  habitually,  its  characteristic  influence  is  not  fully  evinced; 
as  it  has  either  lost  its  power  in  great  measure  by  repetition,  or  tk 
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secondary  are  so  mingled  with  the  primary  effects,  that  the  ktter 
are  not  readily  distinguishable.  The  following  are  the  phenomena 
of  its  operation  in  a  system  not  yet  rendered  insensible  to  it  by 
habit. 

The  first  effect  of  a  moderate  quantity  is  usually  a  warming  cor- 
dial impression  on  the  stomach,  which  is  followed  afler  a  short 
time  by  an  agreeable  feeling  of  comfort  or  satisfaction,  and  an  ob- 
vious exaltation  of  the  imagination  and  intellectual  faculties.  The 
disposition  to  cheerful  conversation,  or  to  other  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers,  is  awakened  along  with  this  increase  in  their  vigour. 
Every  one  accustomed  to  witness  social  coffee  or  tea-drinking,  must 
have  noticed  the  increased  vivacity,  the  more  rapid  interchange- of 
thought,  the  general  buzz  which  spreads  through  the  company 
after  partaking  of  the  beverage.  The  student  finds  himself  capaci- 
tated for  a  clearer  understanding,  and  more  prompt  appropriation 
of  the  subjects  of  his  study ;  the  writer,  for  a  more  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  his  mental  powers,  a  quicker  and  happier  arrangement  of 
his  thoughts  or  fancies,  and  a  much  greater  facility  of  expression. 
In  my  own  person,  I  every  day  experience  something  of  this  effect 
from  black  tea.  For  hours  after  dinner,  even  a  moderate  and 
entirely  temperate  dinner,  I  am  often  unable  to  perform,  at  all  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  any  intellectual  task  which  may  have  devolved 
upon  me.  An  immediate  change  is  produced  by  the  tea,  and,  after, 
the  closing  meal  of  the  day,  I  find  myself  possessed  of  my  intel- 
lectual capabilities,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  their  full  extent. 
Along  with  this  nervous  excitement,  there  is  a  strong  temiency  to 
wakefulness  produced ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  beverage, 
if  taken  rather  late  in  the  evening,  one^s  labours  may  often  be  pro- 
longed far  into  the  night,  without  any  sense  of  fatigue  or  disposi- 
tion to  sleep.  One  or  two  strong  cups  of  coffee  at  bedtime  not  ua-. 
frequently  prevent  sleep  for  the  whole  night;  and  persons  who 
wish  to  watch  prepare  themselves  often  in  this  way.  During  all 
this  time  there  is  little  acceleration  of  the  pulse;  and  that  which 
may  be  noticed  is  probably  rather  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  ex- 
cited nervous  centres  upon  the  heart,  than  the  result  of  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  circulation.  The  state  of  exaltation  subsides  after 
many  hours  into  a  corresponding  depression ;  and  the  self-indul- 
gence is  paid  for  the  next  day  by  feelings  of  gastric  uneasiness, 
languor,  and  general  malaise,  which  gradually  wear  ofl^  or  disap- 
pear under  a  repetition  of  the  stimulant.  It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  the  habit  of  coffee-drinking  is  not  on  the 
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whole  healthfol,  anless  carefally  guards  as  to  extent,  or  counter- 
acted by  active  physical  exercise.  I  shall  refer,  directly,  to  the 
evils  which  are  apt  to  resalt  from  the  abase  of  this  laxury. 

When  coffee  is  taken  in  excess,  it  causes  a  feeling  of  oppression 
or  anxiety  in  the  epigastriam,  with  over-excitement  of  the  nervous 
system,  indicated  frequently  by  verligo,  headache,  palpitation, 
muscular  tremors,  and  other  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  nervous 
centres.  But,  even  in  the  largest  quantities,  it  never  produces,  so 
far  as  I  have  ever  witnessed,  intoxication  or  stupor,  or  any  other 
of  those  peculiar  effects  on  the  brain,  which  characterize  the  cere- 
bral stimulants  or  stimulating  narcotics  in  full  action. 

The  habitual  use  of  cofifee  in  excess  is  very  apt  to  occasion  a 
train  of  very  disagreeable  and  annoying  symptoms,  which  can  only 
be  got  rid  of  by  abandoning  the  habit.  The  constantly  repeated 
over-excitement,  followed  by  the  as  constant  depression  of  the 
nervous  functions,  gives  rise  at  length  to  persistent  irregularity; 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  excitability  of  the  nervous  centres  by 
the  strain  to  which  they  are  subjected,  ends  in  a  deficiency  of 
power,  and  a  consequent  insubordination  of  all  the  functions 
placed  under  their  regulating  influence.  These  effects  are  espe- 
cially displayed  in  persons  of  susceptible  nervous  temperament, 
and  those  of  sedentary  habits.  Some  individuals  appear  to  be 
almost  insusceptible  to  influence  of  any  kind  from  the  ordinary 
use  of  coffee;  and  its  efiects,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  may  be 
greatly  controlled  by  habits  of  steady  and  vigorous  muscular  exer- 
cise. Indigestion,  habitual  constipation,  and  torpor  of  the  liver, 
are  among  the  effects  of  its  abuse  exhibited  in  the  digestive  func- 
tion; nervous  headache,  sick  headache,  vertigo,  various  disorders 
of  sight  find  hearing,  neuralgic  pains  and  an  infinite  diversity  of 
disorde*'6d  sensation,  palpitations,  muscular  tremors,  hysterical 
symptoms  in  women,  hypochondriacal  in  men,  are  some  of  the 
consequences  of  the  same  abuse  in  the  nervous  system.  As  the 
blood-vessels  are  little  excited  directly  by  the  stimulant,  the  vas- 
cular system  is  apt  to  suffer  less  than  the  nervous;  and  it  is 
unusual  to  encounter,  from  the  abuse  of  coffee,  any  of  those  in- 
flammations, as  of  the  stomach,  liver,  brain,  &c,  which  are  so  apt 
to  follow  the  use  of  the  cerebral,  or  even  the  arterial  stimulants  in 
excess.  Hence  it  happens  that,  unless  the  nervous  disorder  has 
been  so  long  continued  as  to  have  at  last  brought  about  organic 
change,  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  evils,  is  to 
abandon  the  use  of  cofiee. 
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As  illustrative  of  the  above  statements  I  will  observe  that,  per- 
sonally, being  of^a  somewhat  nervous  temperament,  I  am  unable  to 
use  coffee  steadily  without  much  sufifering;  and  the  same  peculiar- 
ity belpngs  to  most  of  my  immediate  family.  For  years  I  was 
troubled  with  frequently  recurring  nervous  headache,  which  at 
times  incapacitated  me  for^the  performance  of  any  active  duty. 
Soarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  uneasiness  or  deranged  sensa- 
tions in  the  head ;  such  as  roaring,  buzzing,  and  singing  in  the  eai^ 
sounds  as  of  pounding,  or  bell-ringing  in  the  distance,  swimming 
or  vertiginous  feelings,  muscaa  volitantes,  &c.  &o.;  and  I  never 
walked  in  the  streets  without  the  fear  of  a  sudden  attack  of 
these  symptoms,  which,  when  they  came,  took  away  all  mental 
energy.  It  occurred  to  me  that  a  single  cup  of  coffee  which  I  took 
daily  in  the  morning,  and  to  which  I  had  reduced  myself  from  the 
necessity  of  escaping  the  dyspeptic  sufferings  which  a  more  free 
use  of  it  had  occasioned,  might  be  the  cause  of  these  distressing 
phenomena..  I  abandoned  the  habitual  use  of  it,  substituting  black 
tea  for  coffee;  and  from  two  weeks  after  that  time  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, a. period  of  many  years,  I  have  been  almost  entirely  free  from 
the  symptoms  referred  to. 

I  was  once  called  to  a  female  patient  labouring  under  great 
gastric  uneasiness,  troublesome  palpitations,  distressing  nervous 
disorder  of  various  kinds,  and  extreme  emaciation.  I  requested  to 
see  her  tongne.  It  was  covered  with  small  black  points,  which  she 
told  me  proceeded  from  some  burnt  coffee  she  had  been  chew- 
ing. I  wished  to  know  if  she  was  in  the  habit  of  using  coffee 
freely.  "  Yes,  doctor,"  she  replied,  "  I  drink  it  at  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  and  chew  the  grains  between  whiles."  I  requested  her 
to  leave  off  the  use  of  it  entirely.  She  did  so,  and  quickly 
recovered  her  health.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  vast  deal  of  disease 
in  our  country,  especially  among  the  womep,  who  in  general  drink 
coffee  habitually,  and  use  too  little  exercise,  oi:iginates  in  this 
cause;  and  I  have  often  been  able  to  affi>rd  relief,  in  long  standing 
cases  of  distress,  by  the  simple  measure  recommended  in  the  above 
case.  I  have  dilated  more  largely  on  this  point  than  may  be 
deemed  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  general  scope  of  this  work; 
Vat  I  feel  desirous  of  impressing  my  views  upon  the  profession, 
feeling  confident  that,  if  adopted,  they  will  lead  to  beneficial  results. 

Method  of  Operating,  The  immediate  effects  of  coffee  on  the  sto- 
mach result,  I  presume,  from  its  direct  contact  with  the  tissue.  Those 
upon  the  nervous  system  are  probably  produced  by  some  one  or 
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more  of  its  ingredieDts  being  absorbed,  unaltered  or  modified,  into 
the  circulation.  I  do  not  know  that  any  positive  proof  has  been 
adduced  "upon  this  point.  Certainly  .oaffeia  does  not  escape  -with 
4he  urine;  and  the  odour  of  coffee  is  not  sensible  in  the  breath  or 
perspiration.  Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  recently 
made,  which  are  supposed  to  prove  that  coffee  and  tea  diminish 
the  rapidity  of  the  physiological  change  of  structure  in  nutrition. 
It  has  been  found  that  certain  miners,  and  other  labourers,  are 
enabled,  by  the  use  of  coffee,  to  do  as  much  work,  without  loss  of 
flesh  or  strength,  upon  a  much  smaller  amount  of  food,  as  when 
they  drink  water  alone;  and  the  experiments  of  Drs.  F.  W.  Bdcker 
and  Julius  Lehmann  show,  that  the  quantity  of  urea  and  other 
results  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  lost  through  the 
emunctories,  is  much  diminished  by  the  use  of  these  beverages. 
(See  Brit,  and  Far.  Med  Chirurg.  Rev.,  Oct  1864,  Am.  ed.  p.  818.) 
These  are  important  results;  but  I  would  attach  a  different  ex- 
planation to  them.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  stimulant 
medicines,  which  are  acknowledged  to  increase  the  activity  of  the 
functions,  particularly  those  of  digestion  and  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem generally,  can  diminish  the  amount  of  organic  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  these  substances  act  by  enabling  the  digestive  organs; 
/and  others  concerned  in  the  conversion  of  the  food  into  blood,  to 
effect  this  conversion  more  thoroughly,  and  thus,  not  only  to 
enable  the  system  to  do  with  less  food,  because  the  little  which  is 
used  is  thoroughly  appropriated,  but  to  diminish  also  the  amount 
of  excretion;  because  the  food  being  converted  more  thoroughly 
into  blood,  is  less  wasted  by  those  imperfect  attempts  at  assimila- 
tion which  only  effect  the  change  partially,  and  cause  the  remainder 
of  the  food  to  be  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  urea.  A  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  this  view  is  afforded  by  experiments  of  Dr.  Becker, 
which  show  that  not  only  is  the  urea  thrown  off  by  urine  dimi- 
nished, but  the  amount  of  feculent  matter  discharged  from  the 
bowels  is  remarkably  diminished  also.  {Ibid.)  Now  it  is  much 
easier  to  conceive  how  a  more  thorough  consumption  of  the  food 
shall  produce  this  diminution  of  feculent  discharge,  than  that  the 
same  thing  shall  be  effected  by  a  reduction  in  the  activity  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  tissue  in  the  nutritive  process.  Besides,  it  is 
the  nitrogenous  articles  of  food  only  to  which  the  remark  applies; 
and  these  are  the  very  articles  which  alone  can  furnish  urea  by 
their  imperfect  conversion  into  blood  or  solid  tissue.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  this  important  result  is  really  owing  to  the  stimulant 
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inflaence  of  the  medicines  upon  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
assimilation,  by  which  the  nitrogenous  food  is  more  thoroughly 
converted  into  blood  and  consumed  in  nutrition,  and  consequently 
less  of  it  escapes  from  the  bowels  undigested,  and  less  from  the 
kidneys,  in  the  form  of  urea,  in  consequence  of  imperfect  assimila* 
tion.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Lehmann  that,  in  persons  following  an 
active  occupation,  the  use  of  an  ounce  of  roasted  coffee  in  infusion 
daily,  reduces  the  daily  waste  one-fourth,  and  consequently  dimi- 
nishes,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  quantity  of  nitrogenous  food 
neoessary  to  health.  {Ed.  Month.  Jaum.  of  Med.^  Jan.  1856,  p.  9.) 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  highly  nitrogenous  caffein  is 
itself  decomposed,  and  made  to  contribute  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  body;  so  that  in  this  way  also  the  necessary  proportion  of  food 
is  diminished. 

•In  relation  to  the  different  actions  of  the  several  constituents  of 
roasted  coffee.  Dr.  Lehmann  thinks  he  has  proved  that  the  empy-^ 
reumatic  oil  is  that  which  most  powerfully  contributes  to  the  results 
just  stated,  while  it  operates  as  a  laxative,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic^ 
invigorates  the  intellect,  and,  in  excessive  doses,  produces  irregular 
mental  action,  restlessness,  and  insomnolency.  Caffein  he  founds 
in  excess,  to  occasion  rigors,  acute  pulse,  urinary  disorder,  head- 
ache, and  delirium.  {Ibidj  p.  814.) 

lia  differs  in  its  effects  from  coffee  mainly  in  degree.  It  is  less 
stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  less  apt  to  oppress  the  stomaeh, 
probably  quite  as  efficient  as  a  tonic  to  the  digestive  organs,  and 
more  astringent  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  tannic  acid  it 
contains.  Certain  it  is  that  tea,  especially  black  tea,  may  be  drank 
habitually  with  impunity  by  persons  who  cannot  use  coffee  without 
soffbring,  and  that  it  sits  more  lightly  on  the  stomach.  In  febrile 
diseases,  a  cup  of  tea  is  often  not  only  tolerated,  but  agreeable  to 
tfalB  patient,  and  refreshing  in  its  effects;  while  coffee,  however  much 
it  may  be  relished  in  health,  is  usually  repulsive  to  the  patient  in  a 
fever,  and  not  well  accepted  by  the  stomach  or  the  system. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Coffee  and  tea  came  into  use  in  Western 
Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Unfortu- 
nately,  their  habitual  use  as  articles  of  diet  limits  very  much  their 
therapeutic  application.  The  system  is  so  much  accustomed  to 
them,  that  their  remedial  influence  can  scarcely  be  felt,  in  ordinary 
doses.  «  i 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  other  circumstances,  they 
would  be  very  serviceable  in  dyspepsia,  the  very  disease  of  which, 
through  their  abuse,  they  are  among  the  most  frequent  causes.* 
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Occasionally  used,  they  would  serve  as  agreeable  tonics  in  these 
cases,  in  which  they  would  also  be  recommended  by  their  cheering 
influence  upon  the  spirits,  ordinarily  so  much  depressed  in  that 
complaint.  If,  instead  of  using  them  at  the  morning  meal,  when 
the  stomach  and  system  are  most  excitable,  we  should  restrict  their 
employment  to  the  dose  of  dinner,  as  is  done  with  coffee  in  France, 
they  might  prove  serviceable  by  facilitating  the  digestion  of  the 
food,  and  rendering  it  less  oppressive  to  the  stomach,  while  their 
injurious  influence  on  the  nervous  centres  would  be  less  felt. 

Thus,  too,  to  those  who  do  not  habitually  abuse  them,  they  would 
be  found  an  admirable  restorative  in  the  exhaustion  of  excessive 
labour,  mental  or  physical,  and  an  excellent  correction  of  mental 
disquietude  arising  from  morbid  states  of  the  system,  or  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life. 

In  attacks  of  nervous  headache^  or  of  sick  headache^  they  often 
afford  great  relief  to  patients  not  insensible  by  habit  to  their  effects; 
and,  even  in  those  who  have  brought  on  habitual  headache  and 
nervous  disorder  by  their  abuse,  they  will  often  control  temporarily 
the  paroxysm  of  those  affections  if  given  very  freely;  just  as 
ardent  spirit  will  relieve,  for  a  time,  the  horrors  which  have  origin- 
ated in  their  continued  excess. 

Their  influence  in  producing  wakefulness  n^ay  sometimes  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  lethargic  and  soporose  conditions  of  system 
with  good  effect.  They  have,  with  this  view,  been  recommended 
in  the  stupor  of  low  fevers;  and  a  cup  of  tea  occasionally  given 
may  prove  useful  in  that  condition ;  but  coffee  is  usually  too  heavy 
upon  the  stomach,  and  might  be  injurious  by  disturbing  that  organ. 

In  narcotic  poisoning^  these  medicines  are  obviously  indicated. 
The  stupor  from  this  cause  may  depend  either  upon  a  direct  seda- 
tive influence  on  the  nervous  centres,  as  from  chloroform,  or  upon 
a  congestion,  as  from  opium,  alcohol,  belladonna,  &c.  In  either 
case,  coffee,  as  the  stronger  of  the  two  medicines,  in  its  stimulant 
powers,  may  be  usefully  employed.  In  both  cases,  it  relieves  by 
its  general  diffiisive  stimulation  of  the  nervous  centres,  causing  a 
more  equable  distribution  of  the  nervous  force,  thus  supplying  the 
deficiency  in  the  one  instance,  and  unloading  the  overwhelmed 
centres  in  the  other.  Experience  has  proved  it  to  possess  consi- 
derable efficacy  in  obviating  the  stupefying  effect  from  poisonous 
doses  of  opium.  Though  it  should  never  be  relied  on  exclu- 
sively in  cases  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  used  conjointly  with  other 
methods ;  and,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  poison,  is  among  the 
best  naeans  not  only  of  preventing  stupor,  but  also  generally  of 
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snpporting  the  system  in  its  tendency  to  collapse.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  given  strong  and  freely  to  produce  much  effect.  In  the 
same  way  it  proVes  useful  in  dissipating  slight  effects  from  alcoholic 
liquors;  and  the  habitual  use  of  it,  at  the  close  of  dinner,  is  some- 
times advantageous  in  other  methods  than  by  promoting  the  diges- 
tion ot  the  food. 

In  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asilimaj  strong  coffee  often  affords 
considerable  relief.  It  should  be  given  quite  saturated,  and  in  th« 
dose  of  a  cupful  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 

In  honping^ougkf  too,  it  has  been  highly  recommended,  given 
at  the  close  of  each  meal.  It  is  only  in  children  unaccustomed  to 
its  use  that  it  could  be  expected  to  be  beneficial ;  and  in  these  it 
may  at  least  be  tried  with  the  hope  of  advantage. 

I  have  heard  of  a  case  of  ordinary  catarrhal  or  spasmodic  croup^ 
in  which  it  relaxed  the  spasm,  and  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  cure. 

In  attacks  of  nervous  dyspnoea  and  palpitation  of  the  hearty  cofiee 
is  said  to  have  proved  highly  useful;  and,  though  it  might  be 
deemed  inadequate  to  the  cure  of  so  serious  an  affection  as  angina 
pectoris,  it  might  be  employed  along  with  other  measures,  given 
as  above  recommended  in  spasmodic  asthma. 

Coffee  has  been  found  effectual  in  many  cases  of  intermittent 
fever.  Its  strong  influence  upon  the  nervous  centres,  through 
which  each  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  disease  probably  makes 
its  approach,  might  be  expected  to  endow  it  with  a  certain  amount 
of  antiperiodic  power.  In  some  parts  of  Greece,  it  is  said  by  Dr. 
Pouqueville  to  be  very  successfully  used  in  connexion  with  lemon- 
juice.  At  least  an  ounce  of  the  powder  must  be  employed,  in  the 
toTVBL  of  decoction  or  infusion,  between  the  paroxysms. 

Other  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  recommended  are  cholera 
infantum,  diarrhoea,  calculous  affections,  and  amenorrhoea. 

It  has  also  been  used  to  cover  the  taste  of  sulphate  of  magnesiay 
castor  oil,  sulphate  of  quinia,  &c.,  which  may  be  administered  in  it 
as  a  vehicle;  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  effectual  for  this  purpose,  unless 
the  mixture  is  heated  for  a  time  to  the  boiling  point. 

Administratian.  Coffee  may  be  used  in  medicine  in  the  form  of 
powder,  decoction,  or  infusion.  Of  the  powder^  a  drachm  or  two 
may  be  taken  for  a  dose;  but  it  is  very  seldom  used  in  this  way. 
The  decoction  may  be  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  coarse  pow- 
der in  a  pint  of  water  for  a  short  time,  and  then  clarifying  by  the 
white  of  an  egg.  The  illusion  is  best  prepared  by  displacements 
A  capful  of  either  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  and  repeated,  if  no* 
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C^ffein^  in  the  form  of  dtrate,  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy 
or  preventive  of  sick  headache,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  every  hoari 
before  or  daring  the  paroxysm.  Caffein  itself,  ih  doses  varying 
from  two  to  ten  grains,  was  found  by  Lehmana  to  prodaee  vehe- 
ment excitement  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems,  with  pal- 
pitations, oppression  of  chest,  headache,  perversion  of  hearing  and 
sight,  sleeplessness,  erections,  and  delirium. 

Tea  is  always  g;iven  in  infusion.  It  is  probably  preferable  to 
coffee,  especially  the  green  variety,  when  given  very  strong,  as  a 
preventive  or  cure  of  sick  headache.  As  a  refreshing  drink  in 
febrile  diseases  it  is  also  preferable,  being  much  more  agreeable  to 
the  patient  and  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  In  diarrhoea,  too,  it 
might  be  expected  to  prove  more  effectual  than  coffee,  through  its 
astringency.  In  consequence  of  the  tannic  acid  it  contains,  it  might 
be  used  as  an  antidote  to  tartar  emetic;  and  I  have  often  employed 
it,  on  the  same  account,  as  a  gargle  in  mercurial  sore  mouth.  - 


There  are  two  other  substances  which  merit  a  brief  notice  here, 
the  one  from  its  former  reputation,  the  other  from  its  indigenous 
origin,  though  neither  of  them  is  in  general  use. 

L  RECTIFIED  OH  OP  AMBER.— Oleum  Succini  Rectificatum. 

U.S. 

This  is  obtained  from  amber  by  subjecting  it,  mixed  with  sand, 
to  dry  distillation.  A  sour  Tiquid  comes  over,  on  the  surface  of 
which  a  very  dark-coloured  oil  floats,  which  is  removed,  and  puri- 
fied by  redistillation  with  water. 

The  rectified  oil  thus  obtained  is  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  or 
amber  colour,  a  strong,  peculiar,  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  hot  acrid 
taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  the 
fixed  oils.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  gradually 
darkens  and  thickens,  until  at  last  it  becomes  black  and  solid.  It 
consists,  when  pure,  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  contains  oxygen 
as  found  in  the  shops. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Oil  of  amber  is  locally  and  gene- 
rally stimulant,  exciting  both  the  circulation  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  sometimes  promoting  the  secretions.  It  has  been  employed 
in  most  of  the  diseases  to  which  t^iis  class  of  medicines  are  consi- 
dered applicable;  as  tetanus,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  hooping-couprh,  and 
the  convulsive  affections  of  children.  It  has  also  been  given  in 
amenorrhcea.    The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops,  which  may  be 
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most  agreeably  given  in  emulsion,  made  witk  gum  arabic,  sugar, 
and  one  of  the  aromatic  waters. 

The  oil  has  been  used  locally,  as  an  antispasmodic  liniment,  rubbed 
on  the  skin  along  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  in  hooping-cough, 
and  infantile  convulsions.  It  has  also  been  employed  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  palsy,  as  a  rubefacient.  In  the  convulsions  of 
children,  connected  with  intestinal  spasm,  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Par- 
rish  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  liniment  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  this  oil  and  laudanum,  mixed  with  three  or  four  parts  of  olive 
oil  and  brandy.    It  was  rubbed  freely  along  the  spine. 

a  BEACOHTnTH  U.S. 

This  is  the  root  of  Symplocarpus  fostidus^  or  common  shmh  cab- 
bage, an  indigenous  plant,  with  broad  cabbage-like  leaves,  and  a  very 
fetid  odour,  growing  in  low  meadowy  or  swampy  places,  throughout 
the  northern  and  middle  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  root 
should  be  collected  twice  a  year,  if  possible,  early  in  the  spring  and 
late  in  the  autumn,  should  be  carefully  dried  without  heat,  and  then 
kept  in  closely  stopped  bottles.    It  should  not  be  kept  in  powder. 

Properties.  There  are  two  parts  of  the  root,  the  body  and  the 
radicals  or  rootlets,  which  are  separated  when  collected.  The  body, 
as  kept  in  the  shops,  is  either  whole  or  in  slices.  In  the  former 
state  it  is  two  or  three  inches  long,  by  an  inch  thick,  dark-brown 
and  rough  externally,  and  white  and  starchy  within;  in  the  latter, 
it  is  in  circular  pieces,  which  are  transverse  sections  of  the  rook 
The  radicals  are  of  various  lengths,  about  as  thick  as  a  hen's  quill, 
flattened  and  wrinkled,  white  within,  and  invested  by  a  light 
brownish-yellow  epidermis. 

The  root  has  a  peculiar  extremely  fetid  odour,  which  is  strongest 
in  the  recent  state,  is  retained,  however,  in  drying, 'but  gradually 
lessens,  and  at  length  disappears.  The  taste  is  acrid,  and  in  like 
manner  is  injured  by  time.  A  boiling  heat  deprives  the  root  both 
of  smell  and  taste.  These  sensible  properties  are  connected  with 
one  or  more  highly  fugitive  principles,  which  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  isolate,  probably  because  they  are  destroyed  in  the  pro- 
tsess.  Dr.  Bigelow  found  that  water  distilled  from  the  root  was  but 
feebly  impregnated  with  the  odorous  principle,  but  was  somewhat 
acrid,  if  the  process  were  carefully  conducted.  It  lost  its  acrimony, 
however,  on  standing  a  short  time.  {Afed.  Bot,  ii.  46.)  The  root  is 
said  to  yield  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  It  should  not  be  kept 
longer  than  a  year  for  use. 

Medical  Uses.    Dracontium  ^s  locally  irritant,  and,  in  its  effect  on 
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the  system,  stimulant  both  to  the  circulation  and  nervous  centres; 
and  it  is  thought  also  by  some  to  be  expectorant  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Cutler,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession 
as  a  remedy  or  palliative  in  the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  asthma^  in 
which  he  had  found  benefit  from  it  in  his  own  person.  Many  prac- 
titioners have  confirmed  the  statements  of  Dr.  Cutler.  Dr.  Bigelow 
has  seen  a  number  of  instances  in  which  it  proved  useful  in  the 
catarrhal  affections  of  old  people;  and  Dr.  Eberle  gives  similar  testi- 
mony, from  his  own  experience,  in  chronic  cough  "attended  with  a 
cold  phlegmatic  habit  of  body."  {MaL  Med.  and  Therap.^  4th  ed.,  ii. 
154.)  It  is  probably  useful  in  these  catarrhal  affections  mainly  by 
its  stimulant  infiuence  on  the  nervous  centres  of  respiration.  Dr. 
Thatcher,  in  his  Dispensatory,  states  that  it  has  been  found  useful 
in  hysteria^  hooping-cough^  spasmodic  pains^  chronic  rheumatism^  and 
dropsy.  Dr.  Heintzelman  has  used  it,  "with  unequivocal  benefit,'^ 
in  hooping-cough,  in  the  spasmodic  stage,  finding  it,  when  not  suc- 
cessful in  completely  eradicating  the  disease,  almost  always  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  (iV.  J.  Med.  Reporter^  iv.  310.) 
He  has  also  used  it  advantageously  in  phthisis.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  a  very  efficacious  nervous  stimulant,  when  used  in 
sufficient  doses,  and  before  its  virtues  have  been  impaired  by  time. 
As  kept  in  the  shops,  it  is  often  nearly  or  quite  inert;  and  its  great 
disadvantage  is  that,  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  strength,  it  is  im- 
possible properly  to  graduate  the  dose  unless  it  be  quite  recent. 
The  practitioner  in  the  country  can  always  command  it  of  full 
strength;  for  it  is  almost  everywhere  abundant  in  the  low  grounds. 
The  dose  of  the  recently  dried  root  in  powder,  to  begin  with,  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Dr.  Bigelow 
found  thirty  grains  of  it  to  occasion  vomiting,  vertigo,  headache, 
and  dimness  of  vision.  But  it  has  been  given  in  larger  doses  with 
entire  impunity;  and  the  probability  is  that  difierent  individuals 
are  affected  by  it  with  different  degrees  of  facility.  The  dose  above 
recommended,  if  it  produce  no  obvious  effect,  should  be  gradually 
increased  till  it  does  so,  in  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  its 
activity.  It  may  be  given  also  in  strong  cold  infusion,  in  tincture, 
or  syrup.  The  infusion  should  be  made  by  percolation  with  cold 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  recently  dried  root  to 
the  pint,  and  given  in  the  commencing  dose  of  half  a  fluidounce  to 
an  adult  An  infusion,  prepared  in  the  same  way,  but  of  four  times 
the  strength,  may  be  formed  into  a  syrup  with  twice  its  weight  of 
sugar,  and  given  in  half  the  dose.  The  dose  of  a  saturated  tincture 
is  stated  at  one  or  two  fluidrachms. ' 
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CEREBRAL  .STIMULANTS. 

Sj/n.  Stimulant  Narcotics. 

These  are  medicines  wbich,  to  a  stimulant  influence  over  the 
circQlatioa  and  nervous  system  generally,  add  a  peculiar  power 
over  the  special  functions  of  the  brain,  as  evinced,  in  their  higher 
grades  of  action,  by  delirium  and  stupor.  From  their  stupefying 
property,  they  have  been  called  narcotics^  derived  from  the  Greek 
Terb  rapxrA,  which  signifies  to  be  or  become  torpid,  dull,  or  stupid. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  possession  of  this  property  is  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  the  formation  of  a  class;  for  it  belongs  to  medicities 
quite  diflferent  and  even  opposite  in  their  modes  of  operation,  and 
therapeutic  character.  Thus,  both  opium  and  digitalis  are  capa- 
ble  of  producing  stupor ;  but  the  former  is  directly  stimulant,  and 
ibe  latter  directly  sedative;  and  so  opposite  are  they  in  their  efTects. 
upon  Aie  system,  that  the  former  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  control- 
ling the  excessive  action  of  the  latter.  Besides,  certain  medicines,  as 
alcohol  and  ether,  are  generally  excluded  from  the  narcotics,  though 
they  act  upon  the  brain  with  an  energy  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
any  acknowledged  substance  of  the  class,  and  are  both  powerfully 
stupefying  agents.  I  have  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  abandon 
the  old  class  of  narcotics,  and  to  arrange  the  medicines  composing 
it  according  to  their  more  important  affinities ;  placing  in  separate 
categories  the  stimulating  and  the  sedative,  and  merely  retaining 
the  word  narcotic  to  express  a  quality,  as  we  employ  the  terms 
anodpU^  soporific^  &c. 

Tbe.only  properties  in  which  all  the  medicines  of  this  class  agree 
are  those  stated  in  the  definition.  In  all  other  respects  they  differ 
among  themselves,  and  some  of  them  very  greatly.  In  the  flrsi 
flacCj  they  differ  very  much  in  the  degree  of  their  general  stimu- 
lant  power.  In  this  respect,  alcohol  and  ether  may  be  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  scale,  and  henbane  at  the  other;  the  two  former 
medicines  being  among  the  most  powerful  stimulants  in  our  pos- 
session, the  latter  having  no  more  of  this  property  than  barely 
sufficient  to  justify  its  position  in  the  class.    Secondly^  they  differ 
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in  the  degree  in  which  they  relatively  affect  different  organs  or 
functions.  Thus,  if  we  conrjpare  alcohol  and  opium,  we  shall  find  that 
the  former  has  a  greater  proportional  influence  in  stimulating  the 
heart  and  arteries,  the  latter  in  stupefying  the  brain.  Thuylly^  they 
differ  in  the  manner  in  which  they  affect  precisely  the  part  or 
organ  upon  which  they  operate.  The  symptoms  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance produced  by  alcohol  are  unlike  those  resulting  from  the 
use  of  opium;  and  both  differ  materially  in  this  respect  from  bel- 
ladonna. Fourthly^  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  each  one  of  them, 
a  characteristic  mode  of  affecting  some  function  apart  from  their 
general  action  as  cerebral  stimulants.  Thus,  opium  produces  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels,  hyoscyamus  often  acts  as  a  laxative,  aad 
belladonna  occasions  a  characteristic  dryness  and  irritation  of  Ibe 
fiuices. 

In  some  measure,  this  difference  of  action  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing,  that  the  influence  of  the  several  articles  of  the  class 
is  directed  more  especially  to  some  one  portion  of  the  brain  rather 
than  to  another,  though  all  parts  may  be  more  or  less  affected. 
Thus,  aloohol,  from  its  peculiar  influence  on  the  voluntary  move- 
ments, and  the  powerful  stimulation  it  exercises  upon  the  sexual 
propensities,  may  be  supposed  to  operate  more  especially  on  the 
cerebellum ;  opium,  from  its  great  stupefying  power,  to  act  on  the 
cerebral  lobes  with  peculiar  energy;  belladonna,  from  its  property 
of  impairing  vision,  to  have  a  more  immediate  influence  on  the 
optic  thalami  or  corpora  striata.  But  too  little  is  yet  known  of* 
the  precise  functions  of  different  portions  of  the  encephalon,  or  of 
the  phenomena  by  which  influences  upon  them  respectively  could 
be  recognized,  to  justify  any  very  decided  opinion  upon  the  affinity 
which  the  several  cerebral  stimulants  may  have  for  particular  parts 
of  that  structure. 

Though  differing  so  much  among  themselves,  there  are  affinities 
between  certain  articles  of  the  class,  which  might  serve  to  arrange 
them  in  subdivisions,  having,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  common 
therapeutic  basis.  They  might  thus  be  arranged  in  groups,  of 
which  one  would  contain  alcohol  and  ether,  another  opium,  extract 
of  hemp,  lactucarinm,  and  hyoscyamus,  and  a  third  belladonna  and 
stramonium;  the  other  individuals  of  the  class  remaining  isolated. 
By  considering  them  successively  according  to  these  relations,  we 
may  sufficiently,  for  practical  purposes,  fix  in  the  recollection  of 
the  student  the  resemblances  referred  to. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  general  account  of  the  mode  of  operation. 
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id  therapeutic  properties  of  the  class,  it  will  serve  to  prepare 
le  way,  if  we  dwell  £br  a  short  time  on  certain  peculiarities  in 
srebral  pathology,  which,  if  not  understood,  will  inevitably  lead 
ito  great  confUsion.  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  opposite 
orbid  conditions  of  the  brain,  or  parts  of  it,  express  themselves  by 
milar  phenomena;  and  the  law  probably  holds  true  of  the  nerv- 
]s  centres  universally.  Pain  and  other  morbid  sensations,  spasm 
id  other  forms  of  irregular  muscular  action,  delirium  partial  or 
implete,  mild  or  severe,  chronic  or  acute,  and  every  grade  of  sttt- 
>r,  from  slight  drowsiness  to  the  deepest  coma,  may  all  arise,  and 
eqnently  do  arise,  from  the  two  opposite  afiections  of  irritation 
id  depression  of  the  cerebral  centres.  For  proofs  of  this,  and 
r  an  explanation,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  may  serve 
•  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction,  readers  are  referred  to  the 
tide  on  functional  diseases  of  the  brain  in  his  work  on  the  Prac- 
3e  of  Medicine.  It  would  occupy  more  space  than  could  be  spared 
I  repeat  them  here.  But  the  application  of  this  fact  to  the  aub- 
Qt  now  before  us  is  of  great  practical  importance.  From  a  cer- 
in  similarity  in  their  obvious  effects,  medicines  essentially  differ- 
Lt  in  character,  have  been  associated  together  in  the  minds  of 
riters  and  practitioners,  and  been  considered  as  nearly  identical 

nature,  so  that  they  might  be  interchangeably  employed  under 
e  same  circumstances,  without  disadvantage.  Now,  as  opposite 
orbid  causes,  acting  on  the  same  cerebral  centres,  may  produce 
e  same  morbid  phenomena;  as,  for  example,  insufficiency  and 
:oe88  of  blood  in  the  brain  may  either  of  them  produce  delirium, 
ma,  and  eonvulsions;  it  follows  necessarily  that  medicines,  which 

exoess  are  always  morbid  causes,  may  also,  though  really  oppo- 
be  in  character,  give  rise  to  closely  resembling,  if  not  identical 
mptoms.  Thus,  of  the  medicines  usually  ranked  together  as 
iiootic,  because  they  produce  the  common  effect  of  stupor,  some 
perate  as  direct  stimulants,  others  as  direct  sedatives  to  the  nerv- 
08  centres;  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that,  if  such  medi- 
ines  are  used  remedially,  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
lentical  in  character,  the  most  serious  consequences  might  ensue. 
%»,  opinra  is  stimulant  to  the  nervous  centres,  aconite  is  sedative; 
»Qt  both  in  overdoses  are  capable  of  producing  coma.  In  a  case 
(  active  congestion  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  latter  may  be  use- 
id,  the  former  could  do  only  injury;  and  vice  versa.  To  administer 
^,  therefore,  indiscriminately,  because  of  their  common  stupe- 
hng  effect  would  be^  grievous  error.    But  a  case  more  in  point, 
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because  there  is  reaeon  to  think  that  attention  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  called  to  it,  is  that  of  ether  and  cbloroforou  Both  of 
these  are  powerful  anadsthettc  agents^  and,  under  the  impression 
that  their  mode  of  action  is  essentially  identical,  they  have  been 
used  and  recommended  in  similar  cases,  with  little  discrimination. 
The  one  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  powerful  cerebral  stimulants 
known,  the  other  is  among  the  most  powerful  cerebral  sedatives;  is 
it,  therefore,  surprising  that,  used  indiscriminately,  one  of  them  at 
I^ast  should  have  occasioned  so  fearful  an  amount  of  mortality  ? 
The  importance  of  guarding  against  such  a  therapeutic  error  is,  it 
appears  to  me,  an  irrefragable  argument  in  favour  of  the  division 
I  have  made  of  the  narcotic  medicines  into  classes,  founded  not  on 
phenomena  which  are  readily  misinterpreted,  but  on  their  real 
physiological  influence  on  the  brain,  and  the  general  system. 

Effects  on  the  System.  The  first  effect  of  a  cerebral  stimulant, 
given  in  doses  calculated  to  bring  its  characteristic  influence  into 
operation,  is  more  or  less  to  excite  the  stomach.  In  a  short  time, 
its  influence  extends  to  the  general  system,  showing  itself  usually, 
in  the  beginning,  by  a  moderate  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  sen- 
sorial functions,  and  in  the  movements  of  the  heart.  But  very 
quickly  more  obvious  cerebral  phenomena  are  exhibited;  while  the 
oirculation  may  or  may  not  be  proportionably  excited.  The  sen- 
sorial functions  are  now  perverted.  Abnormal  sensations  are  felt  in 
the  head,  such  as  fulness,  pressure,  confusion,  swimming,  giddiness, 
singing  in  the  ears,  perhaps  pain;  the  mind  wanders  more  or  less; 
the  voluntary  movements  are  apt  to  become  irregular;  and  intoxi- 
cation or  delirium  may  supervene.  Next  succeeds  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  sensorial  functions.  Heaviness  and  languor,  or  a  feeling 
of  general  and  pleasing  calmness,  soon  deepens  into  drowsiness, 
and  this  at  length  into  stupor,  which  more  or  less  closely  resembles 
natural  sleep,  according  to  the  character  of  the  narcotic  used.  All 
these  are  the  direct  efiects  of  the  medicine.  The  stupor  con- 
tinues for  a  length  of  time  varying  from  one  or  two  to  twelve 
hours  or  more,  according  to  the  particular  article  used,  gradu- 
ally descending  from  its  greatest  intensity,  till  the  patient  at  length 
becomes  fully  awake,  when  the  direct  operation  of  the  medicine  is 
passed.  But  now  a  condition  of  depression  takes  place,  more  or 
less  corresponding  with  the  previous  excitement,  and  the  strength 
of  the  direct  impression.  This  is  characterized  by  feelings  of  lan- 
gpior  and  dejection,  oiVen  with  more  or  less  general  or  local  uneasi- 
ness, especially  headache,  by  a  pale,  cool,  and  relaxed  state  of  the 
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surface,  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  and  by  a  depressed  state  of  the 
gastric  functions,  as  indicated  by  want  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  per- 
haps Yomiting.  These  symptoms  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
noticed,  or  they  may  be  severe  and  extremely  uncomfortable  to  the 
patient,  but  from  appropriate  doses  are  seldom  serious.  After  a 
few  hours  they  gradually  pass  away,  under  healthy  vital  influences, 
and  the  previous  state  of  system  returns  with  little  or  no  appreci- 
able change. 

From  larger  doses  of  the  medicine,  the  primary  excitant  impres- 
sion is  stronger  but  shorter,  the  succeeding  period  of  stupefaction 
deeper  and  more  lasting,  and  the  secondary  depression  greater, 
naore  protracted,  and  more  serious. 

In  very  large  quantities  these  medicines  become  poisonous.  The 
symptoms  of  excitement  and  exhilaration,  though  sometimes  in- 
tense, are  very  brief,  and  the  subsequent  stupor  profound  and 
alarming.  Instead  of  being  confined  mainly  to  the  cerebral  cen- 
tres, the  influence  of  the  poison  extends  to  the  centre  of  respiration 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  force 
of  the  poison,  and  death  may  result  from  this  cause.  Orithe  direct 
efiects  of  the  narcotic  may  pass  over  without  fatal  consequences, 
and  the  patient  may  lapse  into  the  secondary  condition,  and  perish 
from  the  universal  prostration  of  his  functions.  If  the  dose  of  the 
poison  has  not  been  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  he  rises  slowly 
and  with  difficulty  from  the  profound  depression,  and  may  not  for 
several  days  recover  his  previous  state  of  health,  perhaps  even  for 
a  much  longer  time,  if  any  organic  lesion  shall  have  taken  place. 

The  course  of  the  symptoms  has  been  given  above;  but  they 
require  explanation.  First,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the 
description  is  applicable  only  as  a  general  rule.  Special  phenomena 
are  sometimes  exhibited  by  the  individual  narcotics,  which  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  treat  of  along  with  their  other  properties 
and  efifects. 

The  first  impression  on  the  stomach  is  due  to  the  direct  contact 
of  the  medicine,  which  operates  both  on  the  nervous  and  vascular 
tissue  of  the  organ,  exciting  it  to  an  increase  of  function,  which  is 
followed  by  the  same  stupor,  locally,  if  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves, as  that  experienced  by  the  general  system.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  original  gastric  excitation  may  be  sympathetically 
propagated  to  the  cerebral  centres,  giving  rise  to  the  first  pheno- 
mena of  general  stimulation,  and  afterwards  increasing  the  direct 
influence  of  the  medicine  when  it  reaches  the  brain  through  absorp- 
VOL.I. — 41 
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tion;  but  we  have  no  positive  evidence  to  this  effect;  nor  indeed 
Jiave  we,  in  relation  to  some  of  the  narcotics,  any  demoostrative 
proof  that  they  are  absorbed  at  all.  But,  as  some  of  them  are 
known  to  be  so,  the  inference  is  quite  allowable  that  they  are  all 
taken  into  the  circulation,  or  at  least  their  active  principles;  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  their  constitutional  effects  are  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  produced  in  this  way. 

The  impression  of  the  medicine  on  the  cerebral  centres  is  pro- 
bably throughout,  so  long  as  its  direct  influence  remains,  of  a 
stimulating  character.  That  it  is  so  at  first,  is  rendered  obvious  by 
the  symptoms.  Some  have  ascribed  the  stupefaction  which  ensues 
to  a  sedative  operation.  I  cannot  agree  with  them.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  a  medicine,  in  its  direct  influence  on  an  organ,  shall  pass 
so  speedily  from  a  stimulant  to  a  sedative  action.  A  true  sedative 
condition  will  result,  but  that  is  after  the  medicine  has  ceaeed  to  act 
directly.  It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  intoxica- 
tion and  stupor  upon  the  principle  of  continued  stimulation.  J 
have  demonstrated  elsewhere  that,  in  the  continuous  operation  of 
an  excitant  directly  upon  any  organ,  the  first  eftect  is  an  increase, 
the  next  a  derangement,  and  the  last  a  depression  or  suspension  of 
its  function.  These  results  probably  follow  the  gradually  increasing 
amount  of  blood  drawn  into  the  organ  by  the  irritation,  at  first  in 
quantities  merely  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  increased  function, 
afterwards  sufficient  to  derange  it,  though  still  increased,  and  lastly 
congesting  it  to  a  point  at  which  its  function  is  embarrassed  and  im- 
j>aired,  or  quite  overwhelmed.  Applying  this  general  rule  to  the 
operation  of  the  cerebral  stimulants,  we  have  first  the  simple  excita- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  obvious  phenomena;  next,  the  perverted  ex- 
citation, exhibited  in  the  mental  confusion,  or  intoxication;  and 
thirdly,  the  overwhelming  congestion,  as  evinced  by  the  drowsiness 
and  stupor.  But  when  the  immediate  operation  of  the  medicine  has 
ceased,  either  in  consequence  of  its  decomposition  or  elimination, 
the  stimulated  organ  is  left  to  its  own  powers.  Its  excitability 
having  been  exhausted  by  the  previous  over-action,  it  is  insuscep- 
tible to  the  ordinary  healthful  influences  of  the  blood  and  other 
vital  agents,  and  consequently  acts  feebly,  or  for  a  time  ceases  to  act. 
Hence  the  prostration  which  follows  the  cessation  of  the  direct  ojx^- 
ration  of  the  meilicine.  The  exhausted  organ,  however,  if  not  fatall  v 
depressed,  recovers  its  excitability  by  rest,  and,  being  again  able  to 
feel  and  respond  to  its  healthy  stimuli,  returns  to  its  normal  state  of 
action.    When  poisonous  quantities  have  been  taken,  death  occurs 
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►F  two  ways.  Either  a  nervous  centre  essential  to  life,  as  the 
ory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  so  far  overwhelmed 
iciive  congestion  as  to  be  unable  longer  to  perform  its  office, 
h  case  the  function  of  respiration  ceases  as  a  necessary  con- 
le;  or  the  general  depression  following  the  enormous  pre- 
excitement  of  the  cerebral  centres  generally,  and  of  the 
lystem,  is  too  great  for  reaction,  and  the  patient  dies  cora- 
prostrated.  In  the  former  case,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
1,  the  respiration  ceasing,  the  blood  is  no  longer  oxygenated 
angs;  the  capillarie?  consequently  refuse  to  carry  it  forward ; 
ptj'failing  to  receive  a  supply  necessary  to  the  support  of  its 
I,  now  in  its  turn  ceases  to  act;  and  death  takes  place  Anally 
the  blood  no  longer  circulates.  In  proof  that  the  above  is 
3  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the  cerebral  stimulants, 
ya  after  death  always  shows  congestion  of  the  brain,  when 
tent  has  not  died  of  pure  prostration  after  the  poison  has 

0  act. 

I,  then,  from  the  cerebral  stimulants  is  usually  an  example 
jt\K,  The  heart,  as  in  the  same  affection  from  other  causes, 
38  to  beat  for  a  short  time  after  respiration  has  ceased,  some- 

1  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  five  minutes,  thus  affording 
ortunity  for  the  employment  of  recuperative  measures,  even 
►parent  death.  Brodie  first  proved,  by  experiments  on  the 
aimals,  that,  after  apparent  death  from  a  narcotic  poison,  life 
ie  saved  by  artificial  respiration.  The  blood  being  thus  sup- 
ith  oxygen,  begins  again  to  moVe  onward ;  and  the  heart, 
las  not  yet  quite  ceased  to  beat,  receiving  a  due  supply, 
;  its  normal  action,  and  the  phenomena  of  life  return.  All 
necessary  now  is  to  continue  the  artificial  respiration,  until 
'ous  centres  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  resume  their  function, 
Bupport  the  strength  of  the  patient  against  the  secondary 
ion.  In  several  instances. these  measures  have  been  suc- 
n  the  preservation  of  human  life. 

lerebral  stimulants  are  capable  of  producing  their  character- 
wtitutional  effects,  to  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  may 
ied;  a  fact  which  strongly  corroborates  the  idea  of  their 
n  through  absorption.  Of  the  ordinary  avenues  by  which 
I  introduced  into  the  system,  with  a  view  to  remedial  effect, 
erate  most  speedily  through  the  lungs,  next'  through*  the 
,  and  after  this  through  the  rectum,  or  the  sl^in  deprived  of 
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the  epidermis;  and  the  duration  of  their  effect  is  usually  inversely 
proportionate  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  induced. 

The  local  effects  of  the  cerebral  stimulants  upon  the  surface  of 
application  are  analogous  to  their  general  effects,  probably  through 
their  direct  action  upon  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  part.  They 
first  excite  the  actions  of  the  part,  then  diminish  its  sensibility,  and 
lastly  leave  it,  upon  their  removal,  in  a  somewhat  depressed  con- 
dition; unless,  indeed,  their  first  stimulant  impression  shall  have 
been  sufficient  to  induce  a  positive  inflammation,  which  will  com- 
plicate the  result 

This  class  of  medicines,  more  rapidly  than  perhaps  any  other, 
lose  their  effect  upon  repetition.  Each  successive  stimulant  im- 
pression serves,  in  some  degree,  to  lessen  the  excitability  of  the  or- 
gans acted  on;  and,  if  time  is  not  allowed  for  the  system  to  recover 
its  normal  state  before  a  renewal  of  the  impression,  this  diminution 
of  the  excitability  must  be  constantly  and  steadily  continued.  To 
produce  a  given  effect,  the  dose  of  the  medicine  must  be  increased 
pari  passu  with  this  diminution  of  the  excitability;  and  there  are 
no  fixed  limits  within  which  this  augmentation  is  restrained.  As 
the  medicines  have  no  corrosive  effect,  and  therefore  do  not  directly 
•destroy  the  organization  of  the  parts  on  which  they  act,  the  quan- 
tity which  an  individual  may  attain  the  ability  to  support,  with 
present  impunity,  is  enormous.  In  Dr.  Chapman's  Therapeutics  the 
case  of  a  woman  is  mentioned,  affected  with  cancer  of  the  uterus, 
who  took  three  pints  of  laudanum,  besides  a  considerable  quantity 
of  opium  daily,  enough  probably  to  kill  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
healthy  ihdividuals.  (2d  ed.,  ii.  236.) 

But  the  protracted  use  of  the  cerebral  stimulants  in  excess  is 
often  attended  with  the  most  deplorable  consequences  in  the  end. 
As  before  explained,  under  the  head  of  the  Tonics,  there  are  two  great 
evils  flowing  from  this  abuse ;  tJie  one  a  gradual  wearing  out  of  the 
excitability  of  the  system,  and  a  consequent  gradual  depression  of 
its  functions  and  powers,  and  the  oOier^  the  production  finally  in 
8ome  one  or  more  of  the  organs  upon  which  the  stimulant  specially 
acts,  of  a  low  chronic  inflammation,  the  result  of  the  incessantlv 
repeated  irritation.  This  complication  of  general  debility  with 
local  disease  almost  necessarily  destroys  life  in  the  end,  if  it  be 
not  previously  cut  short  by  the  occurrence  of  some  accidental 
affection,  which  the  exhausted  frame  is  unable  to  support.  More 
will  be  said  on  this  point  when  the  particular  cerebral  stimulants 
are  treated  of,  which  are  most  liable  to  be  thus  abused. 
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When  the*syatem  has  become  habituated  to  one  of  these  stimulants 
in  great  excess,  its  sudden  withdrawal  is  sometimes  followed  by  the 
most  alarming  prostration ;  and  this  is  a  fact  which  it  is  highly 
important  to  bear  in  mind,  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  the  victims  of  such  self-indulgence.  Even  in  their 
inflammatory  affections,  when  depletion  may  be  necessary  to  save 
life,  though  the  habitual  stimulant  may  be  lessened,  it  should  not 
be  altogether  withheld* 

When  called  to  a  patient  suffering  under  the  effects  of  the  abuse 
here  referred  to,  the  only  remedy  is  the  total  abandonment  of  the 
evil  habit.  But  this  should,  if  possible,  be  effected  gradually. 
Should  the  patient  be  under  his  own  control,  and  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  persist  in  such  a  course  of  gradual  reduction,  the  best  sub- 
stitute is  to  throw  aside  the  particular  stimulant  abused  at  once 
and  Completely,  and  to  support  the  strength  by  other  stimulants  of 
analogous  powers,  but  less  injurious  in  thertr  effects,  and  possessing 
less  attractions  for  the  patient;  then  gradually  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  this  support,  and  ultimately  withdraw  it  altogether. 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  therapeutics  of  this  class  of  medi- 
cines will  be  most  conveniently  treated  of  under  the  several  indi- 
vidual articles;  as  there  is  so  much  specialty  in  their  uses,  that  few 
general  observations  would  be  applicable  to  the  whole,  or  even  the 
greater  number.  There  are,  however,  a  few  considerations  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  present  in  this  place,  to  spare  inconvenient 
explanations  and  useless  repetition  hereafter. 

General  Stimulation,  Among  the  cerebral  stimulants  are  medi- 
cines which  are  most  powerful  and  most  relied  on  under  circum- 
stances calling  for  the  most  vigorous  support  to  the  depressed  or 
exhausted  system.  In  consequence  of  the  universality  of  theif 
stimulant  power,  and  especially  of  their  influence  over  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  the  due  maintenance  of  which  is  essential  to  life,  they 
are  better  adapted  than  any  other  class  of  medicines  to  diseases  of 
debility,  in  which  these  functions  may  participate  in  the  general 
prostration.  The  only  circumstance  which  contraindicates  their 
use,  and  which  might  preferably  direct  the  attention  to  other 
stimulants,  is  the  existence  at  the  moment,  or  the  probable  occurs 
rcnce  at  the  period  of  reaction,  of  active  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain. 

Relief  of  Pain^  Spasm,  etc.  Besides  general  stimulation,  they  are 
much  employed  for  the  relief  of  pain,  the  relaxation  of  spasm,  and 
the  comjyosure  of  nervous  irritation  generally.    All  these  effects  they 
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produce  by  rendering  the  nervous  centres  insensible  to  impressions 
of  an  irritant  character,  and  incapable  of  radiating  influence  from 
themselves.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  thus  operat- 
ing, they  stimulate  the  centres  instead  of  depressing  them.  Their 
influence  comes  under  the  general  law  already  referred  to  in  these 
preliminary  remarks,  namely,  that  irritation  of  an  organ,,  in  its 
highest  grade,  diminishes  or  depresses  the  function  of  that  organ, 
probably  by  overloading  it  with  blood.  When  the  sensorial  centres 
are  thus  stimulated,  the  impression  sent  to  them  from  the  suffering 
part  is  no  longer  felt,  and  pain  of  course  ceases.  Or,  if  the  pain 
originated  in  disordered  function  of  the  centre  itself,  the  feeling  is 
equally  abolished;  because  the  function  itself  is  temporarily  sup- 
pressed. The  same  explanation  applies  to  spasm  and  other  forms 
of  nervous  derangement.  If  they  originate  in  external  irritation 
tfanspiitted  to  the  sensorium,  they  are  relieved  when  the  sensorium 
can  no  longer  feel  the  irritation ;  if  in  disorder  of  the  sensorium 
itself,  they  cease  temporarily  with  the  cessation  of  its  function. 
But  it  frequently  happens  that  pain,  spasm,  and  other  nervous  dis* 
order  originate  in  a  depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  centre; 
perhaps  in  a  deficiency  of  its  supply  of  good  blood.  The  centre, 
under  these  circumstances,  becomes  a  negative  point  towards  which 
nervous  force  may  be  supposed  to  flow  from  the  periphery  cor- 
responding with  it,  which  suflFers  from  the  loss,  and  exhibits  that 
suffering  in  one  of  the  modes  alluded  to.  The  cerebral  stimulants 
meet  the  indication  here  precisely.  They  sustain  the  depressed 
centre  by  a  direct  excitation,  and  by  supplying  it  with  good  blood, 
when  this  is  to  be  had,  and  even  when  it  may  happen  to  be  want- 
ing; for  they  often  serve,  by  their  stimulant  influence  on  the  blood- 
producing  functions,  to  improve  its  character,  and  increase  its 
quantity.  But  of  course  the  cerebral  stimulants  are  altogether 
unsuited  for  the  relief  of  disordered  nervous  phenomena,  when 
dependent  on  active  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  itself. 
No  one  but  a  homoeopathist  would  think  proper  to  prescribe 
alcohol  or  opium  in  acute  cerebritis  or  apoplexy ;  and  the  homoeo- 
pathist himself,  in  doing  so,  escapes  the  crime  of  manslaughter 
only  by  the  absolute  nothingness  of  the  dose. 

Production  of  Sleep,  This  is  another  purpose  which  some  of  the 
cerebral  stimulants  are,  beyond  all  other  medicines,  calculated  to 
fulfil.  They  produce  the  effect,  in  all  probability,  simply  by  so  con- 
gesting the  sensorial  centres  as  temporarily  to  suspend  their  sensi- 
bility to  impressions,  and  their  power  of  action.    Sleep  necessarily 
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sues,  and  is  more  or  less  profound,  according  as  tbe  centres  are 
>re  or  less  deeply  affected.  It  will  be  remembered  that  tbe  con- 
stion  is,  in  these  cases,  merely  the  result  of  a  stimulation  of  the 
itres  inviting  the  blood  into  them,  and  may  occupy,  therefore,  only 
5  minute  portions  of  cerebral  matter  of  which  the  proper  centres 
ly  possibly  consist;  dififering  altogether  from  the  unive^l  conges- 
n  caused  by  forces  driving  the  blood  into  the  brain,  or  by  obstrnc- 
ns  preventing  its  return.  Sleep  may  equally  be  produced  by 
luencea  on  these  same  centres,  depressing  them  below  the  point 
impressibility  or  of  action,  as  is  probably  the  case  with  chloro- 
m.  This,  too,  is  probably  the  source  of  sleep  in  health ;  the 
itres  ceasing  for  a  time  to  act,  under  the  loss  of  excitability, 
hausted  for  a  time  by  their  activity  in  the  waking  state. 
But  several  of  the  cerebral  stimulants  produce  the  therapeutic 
acts  referred  to  in  the  last  two  paragraphs,  in  the  manner  of  the 
rvous  stimulants  or  antispasmodics,  and  in  doses  too  small  to 
re  rise  to  their  characteristic  effects  upon  the  brain.  Pain, 
ism,  &c.,  are  thus  relieved  by  them,  not  by  rendering  the  nervon.^ 
itres  insensible  to  impression,  but  probably  by  equalizing  the 
citement,  tbe  disturbance  in  the  balance  of  whicb  has  occn- 
ned  the  disorder.  In  producing  sleep,  their  effect  thus  given  is 
loUy  different  from  their  ordinary  and  characteristic  operation, 
is  only  when  rest  is  prevented  by  nervous  disturbance,  that  they 
)  capable  of  acting  in  these  small  doses.  The  patient  sleeps 
saose  the  disorder  which  interrupted  his  rest  has  been  relieved, 
t  from  the  direct  impression  of  the  medicine  on  his  nervous 
itres.  A  little  paregoric,  two  or  three  grains  of  camphor  in 
[ution,  or  half  a  teaspoonful  of  Hoffmann's  anodyne ;  doses  which 
mid  have  scarcely  an  observable  effect  in  health,  will  often  have 
is  composing  inBuence  in  disease. 

Diflerept  names  have  been  conferred  upon  articles  of  this  class, 
pressive  of  certain  effects  produced  by  them;  as  narcotics  be- 
use  they  stupefy,  anodt/nes  because  they  relieve  pain,  anasOieiks 
>m  producing  insensibility  in  general,  and  soporifics  or  hypnotics 
>m  causing  sleep. 


I.  ALCOHOL. 

I  propose  first  to  give  a  general  account  of  alcohol,  its  effects, 
d  medical  uses,  and  afterwards  to  treat  of  the  forms  in  which  it 
used,  and  of  what  may  be  peculiar  to  each. 
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Aloohol  is  the  product  of  a  cbemical  process  deoomioated  innout 
femieniatfon^  by  which,  at  a  temperature  between  60°  and  90®  Fahr, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  nitrogenous  material  called  yeast  or  ferment, 
sugar,  either  contained  in  certain  vegetable  juices  or  infusions,  or 
dissolved  in  water,  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  the 
latter  of  which  escapes  with  effervescence.  The  liquids  thos  pre- 
pared, containing  the  newly-formed  alcohol,  are  called  fermenied 
liquors.  Many  of  them  are  employed  in  medicine,  especially  wines 
and  malt  liquors.  When  these  are  submitted  to  distillation,  the 
alcohol  comes  over  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  water, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  other  volatilizable  matter  contained  in  the 
liquid  employed.  The  liquids  thus  distilled  are  called  ardent  spirits, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  forms,  varying  with  the  character  of 
the  fermented  liquor  from  which  they  are  prepared.  Among  them 
are  brandy^  ruvij  gin,  and  whiskey,  all  of  which  are  occasionally 
used  in  medicine.  By  subjecting  the  ardent  spirits  to  another 
distillation,  or,  as  the  process  has  been  called,  to  rectification,  the 
alcohol  comes  over  with  much  less  water,  and  a  smaller  amount  of 
other  impurity,  and  now  constitutes  rectified  spirit,  or,  as  it  is  named 
ia  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  simply  alco/ioL  It  must  be  noticed, 
however,  that  this  is  not  pure  chemical  alcohol,  but  still  contains 
water,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  0.835.  It  is  the  strongest  alcoholic  liquid 
recognized  in  our  officinal  code;  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  a 
stronger,  for  medical  or  pharmaceutical  purposes.  As  a  chemical 
agent,  however,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  purer  alcohol, 
which  can  be  procured  by  further  distillation ;  and,  if  quicklime 
be  added  to  the  liquid  before  it  is  distilled,  all  the  water  is  retained, 
and  alcohol  comes  over  quite  free  from  that  liquid.  This  is  called 
2)ure^  absolute,  or  anhydrous  alcohol. 

Of  2)ure  alcohol  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  it  is  a  colourless, 
volatile,  inflammable  liquid,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.794  at  60°  Fahr.,  of  an 
agreeable  pungent  odour,  and  a  burning  taste,  capable  of  combining 
in  all  proportions  with  water  and  ether,  and  composed  of  4  equi- 
valents of  carbon,  6  of  hydrogen,  and  2  of  oxygen.  The  latest 
views,  and  the  one  now  generally  received,  of  its  precise  chemical 
constitution,  is  that  it  is  a  hydrated  oxide  of  a  compound  radical 
called  ethyl;  in  other  words,  consists  of  1  equivalent  of  ethyl 
(CJI,)  and  1  of  oxygen,  combined  with  1  eq.  of  water. 

1.  Effects  on  the  System, 

The  following  observations  have  reference  to  alcoholic  beverages 
in  general,  and  not  to  any  one  distinct  form;  but  the  effects  de- 
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scribed  are  to  be  understood  as  exclusively  those  of  the  alcoholic 
ingredient  When  any  particular  fermented  or.  distilled  liquor  has 
peculiar  properties,  independently  of  the  alcohol  it  may  contain, 
ihese  will  be  mentioned  when  the  liquor  itself  is  treated  of. 

Alcohol  appears  to  be  a  universal  stimulant  It  excites  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied,  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems,  the 
digestive,  nutritive,  and  reproductive  functions,  ^nd,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  various  secretions;  but  its  most  powerful 
and  characteristic  effects  are  those  produced  upon  the  brain. 

Local  affects.  When  applied,  sufficiently  concentrated,  to  the 
skin  or  mucous  membranes,  its  immediate  effect,  is  to  induce  pale- 
ness,- with  more  or  less  pain,  according  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
part ;  after  which,  the  blood-vessels  expand,  heat  and  redness  are 
produced,  and  sometimes  inflammation.  If  the  application  be  con- 
tinned  for  some  time,  the  tissue  shrinks,  and  becomes  wrinkled  and 
hardened,  in  consequence,  as  some  suppose,  of  the  affinity  of  the 
alcohol  for  moisture,  which  it  is  thought  to  abstract  from  the  part, 
or  of  its  property  of  coagulating  albumen  and  fibrin,  which  are 
thus  solidified  in  the  tissue.  It  certainly  has  been  proved  by  Orfila, 
when  thrown  in  considerable  quantity  into  the  veins  of  the  lower 
animals,  to  coagulate  the  blood;  and,  when  injected  into  the  cellular 
tissue,  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  the  neighbouring  blood-vessels. 
But,  in  the  former  instance,  it  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
the  blood,  so  as  to  exercise  all  its  chemical  influence  upon  the  albu- 
men and  fibrin  of  that  fluid ;  and,  in  the  cellular  tissue,  it  easily 
penetrates  the  extremely  tenuous  walls  of  the  capillaries,  and  is  in 
like  manner  enabled  to  act,  in  a  concentrated  state,  directly  upon 
the  blood.  Its  influence  in  these  cases  is  chemical;  and,  in  general, 
death  in  the  one  case,  and  local  death  in  the  other  are  the  conse- 
quences. But  in  its  condensing  or  solidifying  action  upon  the  skin, 
w©  have  no  proof  of  any  chemical  agency.  It  probably  simply 
increases  the  vital  contractility  of  the  tissues,  in  the  same  manner 
as  th&  astringents.  The  surface  is  thus  rendered  more  capable 
<rf  resisting  injury,  which  would  scarcely  happen  if  its  organi- 
zation were  impaired.  It  is  a  common  mode  of  preventing  bed- 
sores, to  wash  frequently  the  parts  liable  to  pressure  with  brandy, 
or  other  form  of  ardent  spirit. 

■  General  Effects.  When  taken  into  the  stomach,  alcoholic  drinks 
produce  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  epigastrium,  which  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  increased  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse,  heat  and 
flushing  of  the  face,  brilliancy  of  the  eyes,  and  a  characteristic 
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sensation  in  the  head ;  a  sort  of  sligbt  swimming  or  giddiness,  which 
serves  as  a  warning  to  the  prudent  not  to  allow  the  efifects  of  the 
stimulant  to  proceed  farther.  The  spirits  are  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hilarated ;  there  is  a  more  rapid  flow  of  thought  and  fancy ;  and 
increased  energy  is  given  to  any  emotion  or  passion  that  may  pre- 
dominate. There  is,  too,  in  general,  a  greater  disposition  to  give 
expression  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  moment;  the  re- 
straints of  modesty  or  timidity  are  removed;  the  tone  of  voice 
becomes  louder  and  more  energetic;  and  the  limits  have  been  ap- 
proached, which  cannot  be  transgressed  without  hazard.  Beyond 
this  point,  if  the  drinking  be  continued,  the  control  over  the  judg- 
ment is  lost,  and  latent  feelings  are  betrayed,  or  new  ones  -arise, 
which  are  by  no  means  always  creditable.  Persons,  however,  are 
very  differently  affected.  Some  are  cheerful  and  good  natured, 
others  disposed  to  a  fondling  friendliness  of  manner,  others,  again, 
positive,  domineering,  or  disputatious;  and  expressions  are  oftien 
used,  or  offence  taken,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  which  not 
unfrequently  lead  to  the  most  sad  results.  The  thoughts  can  now 
no  longer  be  commanded.  The  ideas  become  confused,  fancies  are 
changed  into  realities,  and  various  delusions  are  apt  to  occur, 
which  often  lead  to  corresponding  acts.  It  is  in  this  state,  that  the 
absurd  follies,  or  deplorable  violences  are  perpetrated,  with  which 
the  annals  of  drinking  teem.  The  species  of  delirium  entitled 
intoxication  has  now  come  on.  In  common  English,  the  individual 
is  drunk.  Not  unfrequently  the  senses  are  perverted  at  this  stage; 
and  double  vision  is  one  of  its  well-known  characteristics.  With 
all  this  cerebral  disturbance,  there  is  continued  vascular  excitement, 
the  secretion  of  urine  is  generally  much  augmented,  and  the  sexual 
propensities  often  powerfully  stimulated,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stage.  At  the  commencement  of  intoxication,  the  control  of  the 
will  over  the  muscles  begins  to  be  impaired ;  and,  after  a  time,  it  is 
quite  lost.  Each  muscle  may  contract  regularly;  but  the  associated 
action  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  any  particular  object*cannot 
be  commanded.  Hence  the  staggering  of  drunkards,  their  zigzag 
movements,  the  frequent  tumbles,  and  often  vain  efforts  to  regain 
their  feet.  At  length,  the  disordered  functions  gradually  subside 
into  insensibility ;  first,  heaviness  and  vacancy  of  expression  come 
on,  then  drowsiness,  and,  lastly,  deep  sleep  or  a  sort  of  coma,  from 
which,  however,  the  patient  may  generally  be  roused  more  or  less 
completely.  If  ho  cannot  be  roused,  he  is  vulgarly  said  to  be  dead 
dnad\    The  pulse  subsides  along  with  the  nervous  excitement, 
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but,  though  slow^  remains  oflen  full,  and  of  a  certain  strength, 
Buch  as  characterizes  compression  of  the  brain.  The  sleep  or  in- 
sensibility continues  for  several  hours,  perhaps  from  six  to  ten  op 
the  average;  and,  during  this  period,  the  pulse  gradually  declines 
in  strength,  the  skin  relaxes,  and  not  unfrec^uently  copious  perspi- 
ration takes  place.  The  awaking  is  attended  with  headache,  gene- 
ral uneasiness,  and  feelings  of  languor  and  depression;  the  pulse 
is  feeble,  and  the  skin  cool  and.  relaxed;  and  want  of  appetite, 
often  nausea  and  vomiting,  clamminess  of  the  mouth,  and  a  furred 
tongue  evince  depression  of  the  digestive  organs  following  their 
o^eat  excitement.  This  condition  passes  off  gradually;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  cool  water,  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  the  usual 
appliances  of  health,  the  system  recovers  its  tone ;  and,  in  the 
30urse  of  a  day  or  two,  no  traces  of  the  debauch  may  remain, 
except,  perhaps,  the  feeling  of  degradation. 

Now  and  then,  instead  of  the  series  of  phenomena  above  pre- 
sented, nausea  and  vomiting  come  on  at  some  period  in  the  pro- 
a;ress  of  the  debauch,  and  the  further  development  of  the  symptoms 
is  prevented.  The  patient  goes  to  bed,  and  sleeps  off  the  effects  of 
ihe  stimulant. 

If  the  drinker  have  the  prudence  to  cease  before  other  cerebral 
listurbance  is  produced  than  the  slight  swimming  of  head  alluded 
bo,  the  excitement  of  system  will  gradually  subside,  perhaps  with  a 
3opious  diuresis,  and  there  will  be  little  observable  depression 
Ifterwards.  Should  he,  however,  repeat  the  potation  every  day, 
be  will,  afler  a  time,  begin  to  find  that,  as  the  period  approaches 
for  recurring  to  the  stimulant,  there  are  feelings  of  uneasiness  and 
rf  a  want  to  be  supplied,  which  are  the  inevitable  penalty  of  over- 
indulgence ;  and  there  is  always  some  danger,  under  these  circum- 
stances, of  the  formation  of  a  very  pernicious  habit.  Every  day, 
cnore  and  more  will  be  required  to  relieve  the  uneasiness,  and  pro- 
lm:;e  feelings  of  exhila^tion ;  and,  if  the  temptation  to  increase  the 
quantity  is  yielded  to,  the  power  of  resistance  gradually  diminishes, 
ind  confirmed  intemperance  ensues.  The  only  preventive  of  this 
x>urse  of  deterioration,  when  once  entered  upon,  is  to  break  off*  the 
aae  of  the  drink  altogether,  or  to  fix  positive  limits  for  the  quantity 
laily  used,  which  shall  not  be  exceeded ;  and  this  quantity  should 
Qot  be  large  enough  to  produce  sensible  exhilaration.  The  former 
3lan  is  much  the  safer. 

The  moderate  use  of  these  drinks,  when  a  certain  limit  is  never 
jxceeded,  and  this  fiills  short  of  obvious  cerebral  excitement,  may 
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be  continued  by  many  persons  for  a  life-time  without  serioas  in- 
jury. The  system  accommodates  itself  to  the  stimulus,  which 
enters  into  the  regular  means  of  life,  and  no  observable  difference 
will  be  noticed  between  such  an  individual  and  another  of  the  same 
natural  constitution  who  is  abstemious,  except  that  the  former, 
when  from  any  cause  diseased,  has  probably  somewhat  diminished 
powers  of  resistance,  and  stands  more  in  need  of  artificial  support. 

But,  if  carried  to  the  borders  of  intemperance  or  beyond  them, 
the  stimulant  soon'makes  itself  felt,  in  an  individual  before  healthy, 
by  an  increased  vigour  or  at  least  activity,  of  the  digestive,  assimi- 
lative, and  nutritive  functions.  More  and  perhaps  richer  blood  is 
made  out  of  the  same  quantity  of  food,  and  the  system  passes  into 
a  plethoric  condition,  as  shown  by  the  fuller  and  stronger  pulse, 
and  the  general  redness  of  the  surface,  especially  of  the  face.  At 
the  same  time,  the  increased  fulness  of  habit,  and  weight  of  bo<ly, 
proves  that  the  nutrition  has  been  promoted  equally  with  the  other 
processes ;  and  in  fact  all  the  functions  of  the  organic  life  are  in  a 
higher  state  of  activity.  This  condition  of  things  may  continue 
long,  in  a  constitution  originally  well-balanced,  without  serious  in- 
jury ;  and  the  individual  may  think  himself  in  a  high  state  of 
health.  He  is,  however,  on  the  brink  of  disease,  and  the  slightest 
accident  may  precipitate  him  into  it.  If  a  considerable  excess  is 
maintained,  the  countenance,  instead  of  the  ruddy  hue  and  fulness 
of  health,  assumes  a  deeper  tint  and  a  bloated  appearance ;  and  the 
signs  of  an  excessive  indulgence  become  obvious  even  to  the  most 
unobservant. 

Poisoning  by  Alcohol.  Every  serious  injury  to  the  health,  result- 
ing either  from  a  temporary  debauch,  or  from  the  habit  of  drinking 
alcoholic  liquids  to  excess,  I  consider  as  falling  strictly  under  tliis 
head.  First  I  shall  treat  of  the  acute,  and  secondly  of  the  chronic 
poisoning. 

Acute  alcoholic  poisoning  is  that  in  which  life  is  endangered  .by 
large  quantities  of  the  stimulant  taken  at  once,  or  in  successive 
portions  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  conjoint  effect  is  felt  at  the 
same  time. 

Sometimes,  in  such  cases,  death  is  almost  instantaneous.  Orfila, 
in  his  Toxicology,  mentions  two  instances  of  this  kind.  Two  sol- 
diers drank,  each,  four  litres  (eight  pints)  of  brandy.  One  died 
immediately,  the  other  while  they  were  bearing  him  to  the  hospitaU 
It  is  probable  that,  in  such  cases,  death  results  from  an  overwhelm- 
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ing  impression  on  the  stomach,  affecting  the  brain  sympathetically ; 
and  that  the  symptoms  are  those  of  great  prostration  from  the  first. 

But  such  instances  are  extremely  rare.  Oenerally  there  is  a 
brief  excitement,  followed  speedily  by  coma,  from  which,  when  the 
result  is  fatal,  death  usually  takes  place  at  a  period  varying  from 
iwelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  symptoms  vary  considerably  in 
lifferent  cases.  In  some,  the  coma  is  so  profound  that  the  patient 
atn  be  made  to  show  no  signs  pf  sensibility  or  intelligence;  in 
others,  he  can  be  partially  and  temporarily  roused.  The  pulse  is 
usually  slow  and  full,  sometimes  natural  as  to  frequency,  but  to- 
(vards  the  close  extremely  feeble,  and  at  length  imperceptible. 
The  respiration  is  also  slow.  The  face  may  be  flushed,  with  a 
renous  hue,  or  may  be  pale.  The  pupils,  though  occasionally  con- 
j*acted,  are  more  commonly  dilated.  Complete  immovability  of 
;be  pupil  is  an  unfavourable  sign.  Convulsions  are  rare.  Death 
:'esults  from  the  suspension  of  the  respiratory  process,  either 
;brough  the  direct  alcoholic  congestion,  or  the  secondary  prostra- 
;ion  of  the  nervous  centres  in  the  encephalon.  When  recovery 
;akes  place,  as  the  affection  was  functional,  the  patient,  upon  the 
lisappearance  of  the  coma,  returns  to  health,  afler  a  short  period  of 
secondary  depression,  with  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  already 
nentioned  as  characterizing  the  same  stage  in  an  ordinary  debauch. 

Another  mode  of  acute  alcoholic  poisoning  is  by  the  superven- 
Han  of  apoplexy.  This  generally  occurs  in  persons  predisposed  to 
:hat  affection.  In  such  cases,  even  a  comparatively  moderate  in- 
lulgence  may  produce  this  effect  by  determining  blood  to  the 
brain.  It  is  no  very  uncommon  event  for  persons  thus  predisposed 
to  be  attacked  at  the  table.  But  occasionally  the  result  is  to  be 
iscribed  purely  to  the  alcohol.  The  quantity  of  blood  thrown  into 
the  bmin  produces  a  general  congestion  of  the  organ,  and  some- 
times positive  sanguineous  effusion  takes  place.  The  patient  may 
recover  from  either  of  these  conditiotis ;  but,  in  the  latter,  paralytic 
symptoms  will  be  apt  to  remain. 

A  third  mode  of  poisoning  is  by  the  superinduction  of  inflamma^ 
turn  of  the  hrain  or  its  meninges.  This  condition  is  either  lefl  behind 
liter  the  disappearance  of  the  coma,  or  the  symptoms  of  the  two 
conditions  are  commingled.  Whenever,  with  more  or  less  stupor, 
there  are  delirium,  convulsions,  tonic  contraction  of  the  flexor  mus- 
des,  and  local  or  partial  palsy,  the  existence  of  the  inflammatory 
X)mplication  may  be  considered  as  pretty  certain.  This  condition 
)f  things,  however,  is  more  apt  to  accrue  from  a  continued  debauch 
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of  several  days,  or  weeks,  than  from  one  hard  drinking  spell,  un- 
less there  may  have  been  a  predisposition  to  the  affection.     It  is  a 
very  dangerous  condition,  and  many  die  of  it;  often  sinking  into  a  ^ 
state  resembling  typhoid  fever  before  death. 

Still  another  mode  of  poisoning  is  by  acute  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Oastritis^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  I  fre- 
quently witness,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  among  patients 
brought  in  while  labouring  under  the  effects  of  strong  drink.  But 
it  is  very  seldom  fatal.  Instances,  however,  are  on  record,  in  which 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

The  accidental  deaths  resulting,  in  the  coma  of  drunkenness, 
from  exposure  to  cold,  from  drowning,  or  from  various  kinds  of 
violence,  as  when  the  body  is  run  over  by  a  locomotive  on  rail- 
roads, do  not  properly  fall  into  this  category;  though  they  are  use- 
ful warnings,  and  may  be  appropriately  enumerated  in  the  list  of 
evils  consequent  upon  this  terrible  vice. 

Chronic  Poisomng.  A  great  diversity  of -evils  arise  from  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  I  shall  treat  of  them  in  the  order 
of  their  successive  occurrence. 

1.  The  stimulant  influence  of  alcohol  renders  the  system  at  all 
times  more  liable  to  inflammatory  attacks  from  ordinary  causes, 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  habitual  use,  or  in  those  per- 
sons \yho  employ  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  materially  to  impair 
the  energies  of  their  system.  It  has  this  effect,  first,  by  inducing  a 
plethoric  state  of  the  blood,  which  predisposes  to  inflammation, 
and,  secondly,  by  stimulating  the  circulation,  and  thereby  acting  as 
an  exciting  cause  when  a  predisposition  already  exists,  or  aiding 
other  irritant  influences. 

2.  Conjointly  with  the  use  of  rich  food  and  stimulating -condi- 
ments, it  contributes  to  the  development  of  gout.  In  persons 
predisposed  to  this  disease  from  inheritance,  it  hastens  its  ap|>ear- 
ance;  and,  in  those  not  predisposed,  it  is  quite  sufficient*,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  agencies  mentioned,  to  originate  the 
diathesis.  But,  of  those  who  abuse  alcoholic  liquors,  only  a  com- 
paratively small  number  are  attacked  with  gout.  This  demands 
explanation.  The  origination  of  the  gouty  diathesis  requires  the 
co-operation  of  causes  which,  without  materially  impairing  the 
vital  forces,  shall  produce  and  sustain  an  habitual  state  of  ple- 
thora and  excitement.  In  great  excess,  alcoholic  drinks  rapidly 
wear  out  the  excitability  of  the  system,  and  induce  an  indirect  de- 
bility, which  leads  to  various  other  disorders,  but  is  incompatible 
with  the  generation  of  the  gouty  constitution.    More  moderately 
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1,  however,  and  with  rich  food,  tbey  stimulate. the  blood-making 
;tions,  without  so  rapid  an  exhaustion  of  the  excitability.  A 
Iter  amount  of  food,  therefore,  is  converted  into  blood  than 
ibut  the  aid  of  the  stimulant,  and  a  state  of  plethora  is  pro- 
ed,  which  the  continuance  of  the  same  habits  sustains.  The 
86,  consequently,  of  wines  and  malt  liquors  is  more  apt  to  cause 
t  than  that  of  ardent  spirits;  and  hence  the  prevalence  of  this 
ase  among  the  rich  and  luxurious.  But  the  amount  of  exercise 
in  has  also  much  influence  over  the  result  of  alcoholic  stimula- 
.    By  vigorous  exercise,  the  jilethora  induced  by  wine  drinking 

a  rich  diet  is  repressed,  the  excess  of  blood  is  consumed  by 
excess  of  the  excited  functions,  and  the  equilibrium  of  health 
^reserved.  Hence,  a  person  of  somewhat  luxurious  habits  of 
ng  and  drinking  may  counteract  their  effects  by  proportionally 
)rou8  exercise.  It  is  from  a  conjunction  of  the  moderately 
arious  with  sedentary  habits  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  de- 
ipment  of  gout.  Again,  an  excess  in  the  use  of  alcohol  which 
dd  soon  indirectly  wear  out  the  powers  of  a  sedentary  man,  if 
Qterbalanced  by  violent  bodily  exertion,  may  tend  to  sustain  the 
em  at  a  point  of  elevation  favourable  to  this  disease.  Hence, 
individual  may  become  intoxicated  at  his  table  every  evening, 

yet,  if  he  spend  all  the  morning  in  some  active  exercise,  as  on 
seback  in  the  chase,  may  ward  off  the  prostrating  influences  of 
poison,  and  escape  with  only  the  penalty  of  gout.  It  is  not  so 
jh,  therefore,  the  particular  quality  of  the  liquor  drank,  whether 
16  wine,  or  whether  rum,  which  determines  the  occurrence  of 
t  preferably  to  general  debility,  as  it  is  the  quantity  of  the 
lulus  used,  and  the  other  attendant  circumstances. 
.  Another  evil  arising  from  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  the  direct 
duction  of  inflammation  in  the  organs  upon  which  its  stimulant 
ncy  is  most  strongly  exerted.  Sometimes  this  inflammation  is 
te;  but  much  more  frequently  it  is  chronic,  and  the  necessary 
lit  of  a  long  sustained  irritation.    The  organs  upon  which  alco- 

especially  expends  its  force  are  the  stomach,  the  brain,  and, 
cndarily,  the  lungs  and  the  liver.  These,  therefore,  are  most 
{uently  affected;  but  the  bowels,  kidneys,  heart,  and  arteries 
netimes  participate  in  the  disease.  Evidence  of  this  is  exhibited 
i  only  by  the  symptoms  during  life,  but  by  the  appearances  upoa 
section.  Every  physician  is  familiar  with  the  chronic  gastritis 
drunkards.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  is 
rcely  less  common,  though,  in  the  acute  state,  often  confounded 
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with  delirium  tremens,  and,  in  the  chronic,  masked  by  the  disorder 
in  the  cerebral  functions  incident  to  habitual  intoxication.    Befer- 
ence  is  frequently  made,  in  the  records  of  insane  asylums,  to  intern- 
perance  as  one  of  the  causes  of  insanity.    There  are  some  peiBons 
who  always  have  an  attack  of  this  disease,  when  they  indulge  in 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.    The  duty  is  devolved  upon  the  lungfl; 
partly  at  least,  to  throw  off,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  the  portion  of 
alcohol  not  expended  in  the  nutritive  process.     Hence,  bronchitis 
is  a  common  disease  of  drunkards;  and  other  pectoral  inflamma- 
tions are  not  unfrequent.    The  liver  is  another  of  the  emunctories 
through  which  the  superfluous  alcohol  is  thrown  off,  probably  in 
the  form  of  fatty  matter.    This  organ,  therefore,  is  kept  coustantlj 
in  a  state  of  undue  excitation,  and,  as  a  result,  is  not  unfrequeotlj 
inflamed.    Disease  of  the  liver  is  among  the  most  common  com- 
plaints of  habitual  drunkards;  and  though,  as  will  be  seen  directlj, 
it  is  not  exclusively  inflammation  that  occurs,  yet  it  does  take  plaee 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases.    Out  of  seventy-three  casea 
of  drunkards  examined  after  death  by  Dr.  F.  Ogston,  of  AberdeeOi 
Scotland,  the  liver  was  found  generally  hypertrophied  in  nine,  and 
partially  in  two  cases;  and,  though  this  hypertrophy  may  probably 
have  been  in  some  instances  the  pure  effect  of  a  sustained  over- 
excitement,  yet  much  more  probably  there  was  in  all  an  admixture 
at  least  of  inflammation  during  life.    It  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  other  organs  mentioned.     In  all  of  them 
lesions  are  frequently  found,  which  may  be^  best  explained  by  tie 
supposition  of  the  previous  existence  of  chronic  inflammation. 

4.  From  the  constant  stimulation  of  the  whole  system,  and  espt- 
cially  of  the  brain,  the  excitability  is  so  far  exhausted  that,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  stimulus,  a  condition  of  extreme  prostration  takes 
place,  which  frequently  ends  fatally,  unless  counteracted.  The  brain, 
left  without  its  habitual  support,  exhibits  its  suffering  in  a  pecaliar 
kind  of  delirium,  called  daUrium  tremens  or  mania  a  polu^  the  charae* 
teristics  of  which  are  singular  hallucinations,  the  fear  of  some  present 
or  impending  evil,  sleeplessness,  and  muscular  tremors.    This  has 
been  considered  by  some  as  inflammation  of  the  brain.    But,  in  its 
pure  form,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  inflammation.    It  is  the  simple 
result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  alcoholic  stimulus,  and  is  a  condi- 
tion of  real  depression  in  the  cerebral  centres,  showing  itself  bj  the 
irregularities  referred  to;  and  is  relieved  by  restoring  the  stimulant 
impression  by  means  of  alcoholic  drinks  or  opium.     In  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  watching 
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attack  and  remoTal  of  this  affection.  I  have,  in  numerous  in- 
.068^  seen  it  coming  on  more  or  less  completely  when  the  wonted 
iVluB  has  been  withheld,  and  have  almost  as  constantly  seen  it 
d-  to  a  renewal  of  the  stimnlns.  It  will  be  obseryed  that  I  am 
'speaking  of  pure  delirium  tremens.  But  there  are  often  mixed 
A  of  a  very  different  character.  In  these,  some  inflammatory 
febrile  attack  has  rendered  the  patient  careless  of  the  stimulant, 
.v«rse  to  it.  The  cerebral  centres,  left  unsupported,  fall  into  the 
ormal  state  under  consideration,  and  there  is  now  a  mixture  of 
i  inflammation  with  delirium  tremens.  Not  unfrequently  the 
immation  is  the  direct  result  of  the  alcoholic  stimulus.  The 
ent|  goaded  by  his  insatiable  thirst  for  the  poison,  gives  himself. 
for  a  period  to  the  most  frantic  indulgence,  until  he  is  at  length 
aght  up  by  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  the  sto- 
sh,  the  direct  result  of  the  excessive  quantity  of  alcohol  taken. 
in  the  debauch  ends,  and,  the  drink  being  suspended,  delirium 
aens  along  with  the  meningitis  or  gastritis  seizes  on^ts  victim. 
ise  attacks,  unless  promptly  and  efficiently  treated,  especially 
■leningeal  cases,  are  very  apt  to  terminate  fatally,  and  not  un- 
[uently  do  so  even  under  judicious  treatment;  while  the  simple 
rium  tremens,  which  constitutes  the  vast  majority  of  eases,  is 
ible  almost  certainly,  if  the  patient  be  prevented  from  sinking 
».a  fatal  prostration  from  the  want  of  support. 
Imt  it  is  not  only  upon  the  withdrawing  of  the  wonted  stimulus 
\  the  effects  of  depressed  function  are  experienced.  With  the 
Btant  repetition  of  the  excitement,  there  is  as  constant  a  dimi- 
ion  of  the  excitability,  so  that  the  stimulated  functions  can  be 
ained  only  by  a  steady  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  stimulus, 
il  the  time  at  last  comes  when  no  quantity  that  can  be  taken  is 
icient  to  support  the  working  of  the  exhausted  organs.  It  is 
prising  how  much  ardent  spirit  the  system  can  be  brought  to 
r.  Two  or  three  pints  of  raw  spirit  are  consumed  daily  by  some 
Armed  rum-drinkers.  But,  as  just  stated,  even  should  no  organic 
chief  happen  in  the  mean  time,  the  functions  must  at  last  fail, 
relation  to  the  stomach,  dyspepsia;  to  the  bowels,  constipation; 
he  liver,  insufficient  secretion,  are  ordinary  results.  The  circu- 
»ry  and  respiratory  functions  are  also  enfeebled;  the  generative 
ction  is  impaired;  and  even  iintrition,  at  first  over-stimulated; 
r  fails,  and  the  patient  becomes  either  emaciated,  or  pale  and 
ited.  The  cerebral  functions  also  suffer  greatly.  The  intellect 
mfeebled,  the  power  of  self-command  is  lost,  and  the-  predomi- 
VOL.  I. — 12 
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nant  propensities  or  passions,  whatever  they  may  happen  to  be,  are 
tearcely  resisted.  The  influence  of  the  will  over  the  muscles  is 
greatly  impaired,  and  the  patient  is  subject  to  habitual  tremors 
when  not  udder  the  fullest  action  of  the  stimulus.  These  tremcnrs 
sometimes  deepen  into  positive  paralysis,  though  there  is  reason  to 
think  that,  by  this  time,  the  brain  has  become  organically  deranged. 

5.  The  last  stage  of  physical  degradation  is  pow  reached.  The 
failure  of  the  functions  both  organic  and  nervous  leads  inevitably 
to  degenerate  organization.  The  blood  is  depraved,  nbtrition 
suffers,  and  different  parts  of  the  frame  undergo  various  degrada- 
tion ;  those  being  most  affected  the  functions  of  which  have  been 
previously  most  stimulated,  and  consequently  most  exhausted.  In 
many  instances  the  vital  forces  have  been  so  prostrated  in  parti- 
cular organs,  that  chemical  influences  predominate,  and  the  tissue  is 
converted  more  or  less  into  oil.  This  is  the  fatty  degeneration.  In 
other  instances  the  disorganization  is  less  complete;  and  abnormal 
tissues  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or 
bony,  take  the  place  of  the  healthy  structure.  The  brain,  the 
stomach,  the  liyer,  the  kidneys,  and  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  are 
peculiarly  the  seats  of  this  organic  degradation ;  and  their  gi^t 
vital  functions  suffer  accordingly.  The  most  diversified  forms  of 
functional  or  organic  disease  are  presented  in  different  cases,  most 
of  them  tending  to  a  dropsical  condition,  in  which  the  patient  is  at 
last  apt  to  perish,  if  he  has  escaped  the  numerous  dangers  which 
have  beset  him  almost  from  the  beginning,  and  which  cause  vast 
numbers  to  be  carried  to  a  premature  grave.  The  cirrhosed  or 
fatty  liver,  the  granulated  kidney,  the  hypertrophied  or  dilated 
heart  with  its  various  valvular  disease,  the  ossified  blood-vessels^ 
and  the  depraved  blood,  deficient  in  red  corpuscles,  but  abounding 
in  oil  and  carbon,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  dropsy. 

Dr.  Magnus  Huss,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Stockholm, 
has  recently  described  a  paralytic  aftection,  which  he  denominates 
ulcoliolismus  chro7ucu8^  and  which  he  ascribes  solely  to  the  poisonous 
influence  of  alcohol.  It  is  very  common  in  Sweden,  where  intem- 
perance is  said  to  pi*evail  to  a  fearful  extent.  The  affection  sLows 
itself  first  in  tremors  and  unsteadiness  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
usually  commencing  in  the  upper  extremities,  then  extending  to 
the  lower,  and  at  length  involving  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  The 
trembling  is  often  violent,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  any 
voluntary  effort,  and  is  greatest  in  the  mornings  before  the  patient 
has  had  recourse  to  his  accustomed  stimulus.    Sensation  after  a 
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time  begins  to  be  affected;  formication  occurs  here  and  there;  and 
at  last  both  sensation  and  the  power  of  motion  are  lost  over  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  body,  the  special  senses  being  not 
unfrequently  inTolved.  Instead  of  this  paralytic  condition,  the 
poisoning  may  assume  the  spasmodic  or  convulsive  character, 
marked  at  first  by  twitchings,  and  afterwards  various  irregular 
muscular  contractions,  terminating  in  positive  epileptic  paroxysms^ 
All  these  phenomena  are  readily  explicable.  Q*he  first  failure  of 
muscular  power  is  probably  the  result  of  mere  exhausted  function 
in  the  brain;  but  the  more  serious  subsequent  results  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  organic  changes  which  have,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
going  on  in  the  cerebral  tissue. 

6.  Another  and  not  the  least  evil  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  is  the  increased  danger  given  by  it  to  other  diseases; 
partly  through  the  impaired  state  of  the  constitution,  which  renders 
it  less  able  to  resist  them ;  partly  through  the  impossibility  under 
which  it  places  the  physician,  of  using  that  energy  in  the  treatment 
which  the  diseases  may  require;  and,  in  some  degree  also,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  relative  inertness  of  alcoholic  remedies  in  the 
intemperate,  in  whom  they  are  most  needed. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  the  consideration  of  the  moral  aspect 
of  intemperance,  which,  even  if  we  confine  our  views  to  this  world, 
presents  an  amount  of  evil,  far  exceeding  the  physical,  terrible  as 
this  must  be  acknowledged  to  be. 

Appearances  on  Dissection.  When  death  has  occurred  suddenly 
from  enormous  quantities  of  the  poison,  no  pathological  appear- 
ance need  be  expected  after  death ;  the  stomach  and  brain  being 
at  once  overwhelmed  by  the  violence  of  the  shock.  In  the  more 
protracted  cases  of  acute  poisoning,  the  signs  of  inflammatory 
congestion  of  the  stomach  are  sometimes,  though  not  always  pre- 
sented ;  but  there  is  usually  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  occasional 
effusion  into  the  ventricles,  which  has  the  odour  of  alcohol,  and  in 
<Hie  instance  is  said  to  have  been  inflammable. 

In  cases  of  habitual  drunkards,  dying  either  directly  from  the 
effects  of  the  poison,  from  suicide,  or  other  forms  of  violent  death, 
and  from  accidental  diseases,  there  is  almost  always  some  lesion 
discoverable,  which  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  poison ;  some- 
times the  direct  consequence  of  constant  irritation,  as  hypertrophy; 
sometimes  of  pure  deficiency  of  action,  as  atrophy;  very  frequently 
of  inflammation,  and  still  more  frequently  of  various  degeneration. 
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Out  of  117  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Ogston,  only  one  was  withoat 
some  discoverable  lesion.*  The  lesions  were  most  numerous  in  the 
brain  and  its  appendages,  and  after  this,  successively,  in  the  respira- 
tory organs,  the  liver,  the  circulatory  organs,  the  kidneys,  and  the 
alimentary  canal.  That  the  smallest  number  should  be  found  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels  is  not  what  might  have  been  anticipated; 
but  the  probability  is  that  more  of  the  lesions  in  this  structure 
were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  alcohol  exclusively  than  in  the  othersi 
unless  the  brain  be  excepted.  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that 
many  of  the  morbid  appearances  would  have  been  found  in  tempe- 
rate persons;  but  assuredly  in  greatly  less  proportion.  In  the  brain 
the  most  frequent  changes  were  thickening  of  the  arachnoid,  ef- 
fused  serum,  injection  of  the  pia  mater,  and  induration  or  softening 
of  the  cerebral  substance;  in  the  reapiraiory  organs^  pleural  adhesion 
and  partial  emphysema;  in  the  heart  and  its  appendages^  hypertro* 
phy  and  dilatation,  obesity,  valvular  disease,  pericardial  adhesion 
or  thickening,  and  atheromatous  or  osseous  deposition  or  degene- 
ration in  the  large  vessels;  in  the  stomach  extraordinary  diminu- 
tion of  size  or  atrophy,  congestion,  softening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  hypertrophy  or  thickening  of  the  walls,  which,  however, 
was  seen  in  three  only  out  of  the  whole  number  of  cases ;  in  tha^ 
Jiver  fatty  degeneration,  hypertrophy,  cirrhosis,  and  the  nutmeg' 
appearance;  in  the  kidneys  hypertrophy,  congestion,  and  fatty 
degeneration.  {Brit,  and  For,  Med.-Chir,  iZer.,  April  and  October, 
1864.) 

Treatment  of  Alcoholic  Poisoning.  In  the  acute  cases,  the  pro- 
minent indication,  in  the  earlier  stage,  is  to  evacuate  the  stomach; 
for  which  purpose  recourse  may  be  had  to  emetics  or  the  stomach 
pump.  The  latter  is  the  most  efiectual  method,  though,  in  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  implements,  the  former  should  not  be 
neglected.  At  the  same  time,  cold  water  should  be  freely  and 
steadily  applied  to  the  head,  and  sinapisms  or  other  rubefacients, 
or  hot  pediluvia,  to  the  lower  extremities.  Pouring  cold  water 
into  the  ear  has  been  recommended,  in  order  to  rouse  the  patient 
from  stupor ;  and,  with  the  same  view,  in  its  first  application,  it  may 

*  Of  the  different  organs,  the  brain  and  its  appendages  were  affected  in  108  of 
the  oases,  or  92.3  per  cent.;  the  respiratory  organs  in  74,  or  in  63.24  per  cent.;  the 
liTer  in  66,  or  in  56.4  per  cent.;  the  heart  and  its  appendages,  including  the 
aorta  and  imhnonary  artery,  in  56,  or  in  47.86  per  cent. ;  the  kidneys  in  51,  or 
in  43.58  per  cent. ;  and  the  intestinal  tnbe  in  48,  or  in  41  per  cent.  (Brit,  and 
For.  Med.-Ckirurg.  /?er.,  July,  1855,  Am.  ed.  p.  145.) 
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be  poared  from  a  height  on  the  head  or  shoulders. '  Bleeding, 
either  general  or  local,' or  both,  should  be  used  When  the  pulse  is 
fall  and  strong,  and  organic  tniscfaief  in  the  brain  is  apprehended. 
Should  respiration  be  suspended  or  nearly  so,  it  should  be  sup- 
ported artificially,  until  nature  may  be  able  to  maintain  the  fubo- 
tion,  or  undoubted  death  shall  have  taken  place.  In  the  stage  of 
prostration,  after  the  direct  action  of  the  stimulant  has  ceased,  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  depression  consequent  on  the  previous 
excitement,  the  strength  should  be  supported  by  external  and 
interni^  stimulation.  When  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  the  stimu- 
lafat  should  be  injected  into  the  stomach  or  rectum.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia,  or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  used,  so  far  diluted 
as  not  to  injure  the  mucous  membrane;  and  even  brandy* may  be 
resorted  to,  especially  in  the  form  of  milk  punch  by  the  stomach. 
It  is  not  now  the  presence  of  the  alcohol  that  is  endangering  life. 
It  is  the  prostration ;  and  that  may  be  very  properly  counteracted 
by  a  smiJler  amount  of  the  stimulus,  so  as  to  cause  the  system  to 
subside  gradually  from  its  previous  state  of  exaltation.  This  treat^ 
meni,  however,  should  not  be  employed  until  the  skin  becomcA 
cool,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  the  danger  from  prostration  obvious. 

In  chronic  poisoning,  the  only  remedy  is  abstinence.    It  is 
rarely  that  the  a£fection  has  proceeded  so  far,  that  a  cure  may  not 
be  effected,  or  the  state  of  the  system  very  much  ameliorated,  by 
this  measure.    Unless  some  essentially  fatal  disorganization  has 
taken   place,  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  system  may  be 
gradually  led  back  to  health  by  a  reversal  of  the  process  which  has 
brought  it  into  the  diseased  state.    A  sudden  withdrawal  of  the 
stimulus,  without  the  substitution  of  something  of  a  similar  cha- 
nuster,  is  dangerous.     Death  frequently  results  from  this  cause. 
Delirium  tremens  is  an  almost  constant  consequence,  when  the 
habitual  excess  has  been  great  and  long  continued.    The  great 
difficulty  lies  in  the  want  of  co-operation  upon  the  part  of  the 
patient.    The  same  infirmity  of  will  that  led  to  the  evil,  is  in  the 
way  of  its  removal.    I  have  often,  however,  had  patients  under 
mj  care  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospitdl,  who  have  been  willing  to 
submit  to  the  requisite  restraints,  and  invariably  they  have  been 
dismissed  without  evil  consequences,  and  cured  for  the  present  of 
the  evil  habit.     The  simple  measure  is  to  allow  them  at  first  some- 
what less  than  their  ordinary  amount  of'  stimulus,  preferring  the 
inilder  kinds  when  they  will  answer,  as  wines  and  the  malt  liquors, 
and  daily  to  diminish  the  quantity,  always  endeavouring  to  sustain 
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them  above  the  point  of  sleeplessness  or  dsliriara.  Opium  often 
comes  in  very  happily  as  an  adjuvant,  to  obviate  nervous  disorder 
and  produce  sleep;  but  this  also  must  be  withheld,  as  the  system 
is  found  capable  of  doing  without  it.  Sometimes  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  partially  substituting  for  the  pure  stimulus  one  of  the 
bitter  tiuctures,  especially  that  of  hops;  and  recourse  may  be  bad 
to  the  nervous  stimulants,  as  assafetida,  valerian,  and  Hoflfmann's 
anodyne,  when  nervous  irregularities  may  seem  to  call  for  them. 
When  the  health  has  been  materially  impaired  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  habit,  it  is  necessary,  as  the  original  stimulus  is 
withdrawn,  to  address  remedies  to  the  system  in  order  to  correct 
the  diseased  functions,  or  repair  the  diseased  organs ;  such  as  the 
bitter  tonics  and  aromatics  for  dyspepsia,  rhubarb  and  aloes  for 
constipation,  the  chalybeates  to  improve  the  blood,  and  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  or  the  blue  pill  to  obviate  hepatic  disease. 

When  the  patient  cannot  or  will  not  summon  resolution  enough 
for  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  above  plan,  it  is  better  for  him  to 
break  ofiP  at  once^  and  take  the  risk  of  the  evil  consequences,  than 
to  incur  certain  destruction  from  perseverance  in  the  vicious  habit. 
Under  proper  medical  superintendence,  even  should  delirium  occur, 
the  case  may  almost  always  be  conducted  to  a  safe  issue. 

Of  the  management  of  delirium  tremens,  I  do  not  propose  to 
treat  in  this  place,  as  I  have  already  fully  considered  the  subject 
in  my  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  I  would  simply  observe 
thatj.  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  opiate  plan  of  treatment,  giving 
only  so  much  alcoholic  drink  as  may  be  sufficient  to  obviate  pros- 
tration, and  gradually  withdrawing  both. 

There  is  one  important  practical  point,  however,  to  which  I 
would  especially  invite  the  attention  of  the  student.  He  is  not  to 
consider  cases  of  meningeal  inflammation  or  acute  gastritis,  when 
brought  on  by  intemperance,  and  then  mingled  with  delirium 
tremens,  as  cases  purely  of  the  latter  disease.  In  these  cases,  he 
must  deplete  for  the  inflammation,  while  he  supports  the  actions  of 
the  nervous  centres  by  alcoholic  stimulation,  which,  in  these  per- 
sons, when  given  in  less  than  the  habitual  amount,  acts  as  a  real 
sedative.  The  same  rule  holds  in  regard  to  inflammatory  afibc- 
tions,  which  may  come  on  accidentally  in  the  intemperate,  and,  in 
CQpsequence  of  the  suspended  use  of  the  stimulant,  become  com- 
plicated with  their  peculiar  delirium. 
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2.  Mode  of  Operating. 

The  operation  of  alcohol  as  a  stimulant  is  probably  dynamic, 
hat  is,  the  result  of  its  influence  on  the  vital  properties  of  the 
issues,  and  independent  of  any  chemical  action  exerted  upon  those 
issues.  At  least,  we  have  as  yet  no  proof  of  chemical  change 
produced  in  the  organs  which  it  stimulates;  and  all  theories  based 
ipon  such  a  change  are,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
onjectnral.  It  is  true  that,  in  its  more  concentrated  form,  its 
ffinity  for  water,  and  its  disposition  to  coagulate  albumen,  may 
ause  disorganization  of  the  tissues,  as  any  other  chemical  cscha- 
otic  may  do ;  but  this  is  not  its  ordinary  medicinal  operation,  to 
irocure  which  it  is  always  given  much  diluted.  The  theory  that 
he  excitement  it  occasions  is  a  vital  reaction  against  its  chemical 
ffinities,  is,  therefore,  gratuitous.  It  may  possibly  be  true;  but 
ire  have  no  proof  of  it;  and  the  safest  conclusion  is  that,  like  any 
ither  stimulant,  it  produces  its  characteristic  eflFects  simply  through 
ts  relation  to  the  vital  properties,  which  determines  that,  when  it 
3  brought  into  contact  with  the  living  tissues,  these  should  take  on 
.n  increase  of  action. 

Its  first  effects  on  the  brain  may  possibly  result,  in  part  at  least, 
rom  the  sympathy  of  that  organ  with  the  stomach.  Indeed,  so 
lose  is  this  relation,  that  any  strong  impression  in  one  is  very  apt 
o^  make  itself  sensible  in  the  other.  The  fact  stated  by  Orfila, 
bat  alcoholic  liquors -act  with  less  energy  when  injected  into  the 
ellular  tissue  than  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  seems  to  favour 
his  view.  But,  whether  the  cerebral  effects  have  or  have  not  their 
ommcncement  in  sympathy  with  the  gastric  impression,  they  are 
hiefly,  throughout  their  course,  attributable  to  the  direct  action  of. 
he  alcohol  circulating  through  the  brain.  That  this  principle  is 
bsorbed,  when  liquids  containing  it  are  swallowed,  is  beyond  all 
.oubt,  Its  rapid  disappearance  from  the  stomach,  and  its  odour 
a  the  breath  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  fact.  But  it  has  been 
9und  also  in  the  urine,  bile,  liquors  of  the  serous  cavities,  brain, 
iver,  and  the  blood  itself.  It  was  especially  abundant  in  the 
iraiOy  in  the  ventricles  of  which  it  is  asserted  sometimes  to  have 
xisted  in  an  inflan)mable  state.  Dr.  Ogston  in  one  instance 
ipund  about  four  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  having  all  the 
ihysical  qualities  of  alcohol"  (Pereira's  Mat.  Med.^  3d  ed.  p.  1987) ; 
.nd,  in  another  instance,  while  heating  over  a  candle,  three  or  four 
irachms  of  urine  taken  from  the  bladder  of  a  man  who  was 
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drowned  while  intoxicated^  he  observed  that  its  vapour  was  set  on 
fire  by  the  flame.  {Brit,  and  For.  JlecL-Chir.  Rev..  July,  1856,  Am. 
ed.  p.  148.)  Coming  then  into  direct  contact  with  the  ner\'oua 
centres,  the  alcohol  stimulates  them  into  excessive  action,  and  thus 
gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  excitement  which  characterize  the 
early  stage  of  its  operation.  Every  excitation  of  a  part  is  attended 
with  an  increased  flow  of  blood  into  it,  and  the  active  congestion 
increases  with  the  excitation.  By  the  continued  operation  of  the 
alcohol,  the  congestion  is  continually  increased  in  the  cerebral  cen- 
tres, which,  after  their  brief  exhilaration,  become  disturbed,  and  at 
length  embarrassed  or  overwhelmed,  all  through  the  direct  nnd 
continued  irritation  of  the  same  agent.  Hence  the  intoxication 
and  ultimate  stupor  which  follow  the  primary  excitement  But  at 
length,  the  alcohol  ceasing  to  act,  the  cerebral  centres  become 
depressed  in  proportion  to  their  previous  elevation;  and  gene- 
ral prostration  of  the  system  results.  The  wearing  out  of  the 
excitability,  the  ultimate  general  debility,  and  the  consequent 
de^adation  of  the  organs,  resulting  from  long  continued  intempe- 
rance, have  been  sufficiently  noticed. 

The  influence  of  the  alcohol  upon  the  brain  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  altered  and  more  highly  carbonized  state  of  the  blood.  Of 
this  there  is  no  proof  whatever;  nor,  except  in  the  single  fact  of 
stupor,  is  there  any  resemblance  between  the  efiects  of  this  sub- 
stance and  the  condition  of  the  blood  referred  to.  From  the  expe- 
riments of  Dr.  Biicker  it  would  seem  that  alcohol  diminishes  the 
amount  of  the  solid  and  fluid  excretions  by  the  urine,  and  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  respiration,  without  increas- 
ing the  fecal  discharges,  the  perspiration,  or  the  loss  of  water  by 
the  lungs.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  lessens  the  rapidity 
of  the  normal  disintegration  of  the  solids,  and  consequently  di- 
minishes the  general  activity  of  the  functions ;  for  the  measure  of 
their  activity  is  the  quantity  of  effete  matter  thrown  out  of  the 
system.  Hence,  too,  the  practical  inference,  that  it  enables  the 
body  to  be  sustained  by  a  less  amount  of  food.  But  these  are  con- 
clusions much  too  large  for  the  basis  on  which  they  rest.  We 
need  many  more,  and  much  more  variously  repeated  experiments, 
before  they  can  be  justified.  No  facts  of  observation  seem  more 
obvious  than  that  alcohol  stimulates  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
and  brain  to  increased  activity;  that  it  for  a  time  invigorates  di- 
gestion, promotes  nutrition,  increases  the  action  of  the  kidneys  or 
the  skin,  according  as  it  is  directed  to  one  or  to  the  other,  a&d 
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svates  the  intellectual  and  emotional  fanctions.  How  it  can 
390t  all  these  ends,  without  a  more  rapid  disintegration  and  re- 
iwal  of  the  structure,  is  inconceivable  to  one  who  considers  such 
swtegration  as  a  necessary  attendant  of  every  vital  action.  That, 
bien  taken  in  excess,  it  will  overwhelm  and,  in  some  measure, 
Mlyze  the  functions  after  the  first  excitement  is  past,  and  that, 

this  way,  it  may  on  the  whole  diminish  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
etions ;  and  that  by  the  wearing  influence  of  its  long  continued 
(Use,  the  functions  come  at  last  to  be  in  great  measure  prostrated, 
readily  intelligible.  But  that,  during  its  stimulant  operation,  it 
oald  not  promote  a  more  rapid  change  of  the  tissues  which  it 
mulates,  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  present  views  of  the  con- 
izion  between  the  actions  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  system. 
But  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol  lessens 
e  desire  and  apparent  necessity  for  food ;  and  it  seems  to  be  well 
oved,  that  a  labourer  can  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  with  less 
dinary  aliment,  if  freely  supplied  with  beer  or  wine,  than  when 
iter  alone  is  allowed  for  drink.    But  this  fact  is  explained,  at  least 

the  early  stage  of  the  action  of  alcohol,  not  by  the  diminished 
t^ral  change  in  the  tissues,  but  by  the  double  fact,  that  it  pro- 
otes  the  more  perfect  digestion  of  the  food  taken,  and  at  the  sande 
ne  supplies  food  itself.  If  the  usual  amount  of  food  is  swallowed, 
sohol  favours  its  digestion  and  conversion  into  blood,  and  hence 
oduces  a  plethoric  state.  This  reacts  on  the  stomach,  diminish- 
g  the  desire  for  food ;  and  l^ence  less  is  taken.  But,  as  stated, 
oohol  is  itself  in  all  probability  assimilated.  What  else  becomes 
'  it?  Assuredly,  but  a  very  small  portion  of  that  taken  into  the 
Kly  leaves  it  unchanged.  It  is  certainly  decomposed  in  the  sys- 
m.  If,  as  some  suppose,  it  were  merely  oxidized  into  water  and 
rbonic  acid,  there  would  be  a  vast  increase  of  the  excretions  of 
ese  products  by  the  lungs,  which,  from  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
!>ker  and  some  others,  would  seem  ngt  to  be  the  case.  It  is  pro- 
kbly  converted  into  some  one  or  more  of  the  proximate  consti- 
ents  of  the  body ;  and  I  am  among  those  who  believe  that  it 
aj,  through  the  agency  of  the  vital  forces,  and  in  the  presence  of 
*ganized  nitrogenous  matter,  be  converted  into  any  one  or  all  of 
ose  constituents,  excepting  only  the  mineral.  The  one,  however, 
bich  most  obviously  results,  is  oil ;  and  this  is  often  generated 
ith  great  rapidity.  It  is  not  only  visible  in  the  increase  of  the 
lipose  tissue^  and  in  the  promotion  of  obesity  in  certain  indivi- 
mls,  but  it  exists  also  in  abnormal  proportion  in  the  blood ;  and 
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the  oleaginous  change  is  probably  the  first  step  of  the  conYersioh  of 
alcohol  into  materials  fit  for  organization.  And  why  should  notaloo* 
bod  be  capable  of  digestion?  It  is  generally  admitted  that  many  of 
the  organic  acids  are  so,  as  vinegar,  citric  acid,  &c.  Now,  by  a 
very  easy  chatige,  alcohol  itself  is  convertible  into  acetic  acid.  The 
inference  seems  to  me  inevitable,  that  it  also  is  capable  of  being 
digested  and  assimilated.-*  It  is  food,  therefore,  as  well  as  a  stiinu- 
knt;  and  this  view  certainly  best  explains  the  plethoric  condition, 
and  increased  weight  and  fulness  of  the  body,  often  so  strikingly 
observable  under  its  use,  while  the  amount  of  other  kinds  of  food 
taken  is  diminished.  But  this  fact  in  no  degree  justifies  its  abuse. 
The  various  evils  to  which  its  excess  gives  rise  are  neither  lessened 
in  themselves,  nor  do  they  constitute  a  less  unanswerable  argument 
against  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  from  the  fact  that  it  may  contribute 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  In  opposing  an  enemy,  it  is  use- 
less if  not  dangerous  to  shut  our  eyes  against  his  good  qualities, 
and  bad  policy  to  put  ourselves  into  a  position  rn  which  we  cannot 
avail  ourselves  of  them. 

8.  Therapeutic  Application. 

The  first  great  question  in  the  therapeutics  of  alcohol  is  ho\v  far 
its  habitual  use  is  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  health.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  world 
since  the  beginning  of  history,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the 
health  of  the  individual,  whether  he  drink  it  or  not,  provided  he 
do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  temperance,  and  especially  if  he  con- 
fine himself  to  the  pure  fermented  liquors.  But  there  are  two 
classes  of  individuals  to  whom  this  remark  does  not  apply.  In 
one  of  these  classes^  the  possession  of  a  peculiarly  sanguineor  nerv- 
ous temperament,  renders  them  strongly  susceptible  to  injury 
from  substances  calculated,  in  the  one  instance,  to  favour  the  over- 
production of  blood,  and,  in  the  other,  to  stimulate  the  unduly  excita^ 
ble  nervous  centres.  In  th^se  persons,  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  which  have  in  a  high  degree  both  the  properties  mentioned, 
is  hazardous  to  health,  and  should,  therefore,  be  avoided.  It  en- 
dangers inflammation,  hemorrhage,  and  serious  cerebral  disease. 
In  the  second  of  the  classes  referred  to,  the  contrary  of  this  proposi- 
tion is  true.  Nature,  while  planting  in  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  human  family  a  disposition  to  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  com- 
plaints, seems  to  have  provided,  in  the  fermented  liquors,  what,  if 
properly  used,  may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  a  counteracting 
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gent.  Physicians  have  often  noticed  that  drunkards  seldom  die 
if  phthisis.  In  this  respect,  mj  own  observation  coincides  with 
hat  of  others.  During  my  tour  of  hospital  duty  in  the  winter,  I 
leet  with  great  numbers,  both  of  drunkards  and  of  tuberculous 
cidividuals ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  two  classes  coincide. 
%i8  is  a  singular  fact,  and  not  exactly  what  might  have  been  anti- 
ipated;  for  the  tuberculous  constitution  belongs  to  the  same 
achectic  category  with  that  which  gives  a  tendency  to  fatty  dege- 
eration,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  granular  disease  of  the  kidney,  &c., 
nd  is  not  unfrequently  associateii  with  it.  A  i)rion\  it  would  have 
een  imagined  that  the  exhausted  state  of  general  health,  charac- 
srizing  the  advanced  stages  of  intemperance,  would  favour  tuber* 
ulous  deposition;  and  the  discovery  of  the  opposite  truth  has 
een  something  like  a  surprise  to  the  profession.  This  result  of 
bservation  has  been  singularly  confirmed  by  recent  pathologico- 
natomical  investigations.  Out  of  117  cases  of  confirmed  drunk- 
rds,  whose  bodies  were  examined  after  death  by  Dr.  Ogston,  there 
rcre  only  two  who  exhibited  any  evidence  of  tuberculous  disease 
f  the  lungs.  In  one  of  these  there  were  some  latent  tubercles, 
nd  in  the  other  a  single  tuberculous  cavity  in  the  right  lung;  and 
1  neither  was  this  affection  the  cause  of  death.  {Brit  and  For.  Med.- 
yhir.  Rev,^  April  and  October,  1854.)  In  the  same  number  of  tem- 
erate  persons,  of  difibrcnt  sexes  and  ages,  examined  after  death 
•om  other  causes,  the  same  result  would  certainly  not  have  been 
btained.  How  alcoholism  acta  adversely  to  the  development  of 
ibercle  may  be  conjectured,  but  is  not  certainly  known.  In  its 
iirlier  stages,  it  may  be  supposed  to  sustain  a  grade  of  elevation 
)  the  vital  functions,  and  richness  of  the  blood,  above  that  at 
rhich  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter, 
(ut  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  the  latter  stages,  during  which, 
J  long  as  the  stimulus  continues  to  be  used,  there  appears  to  be 
he  same  exemption.  Perhaps,  as  many  suppose,  it  is  the  more 
ighly  carbonated  state  of  the  blood  in  the  inebriate  that  protects 
im  against  tuberculosis.  Possibly,  the  large  proportion  of  oil 
ontained  in  it  may  have  some  preservative  tendency,  similar  to 
hat  exercised  by  cod-liver  oil.  It  would  be  a  perverse  reason  that 
rould  deduce  from  the  fact  here  stated  an  argument  in  favour  of 
itemporance.  Assuredly,  of  the  two,  even  admitting  that  the 
Bcurity  afforded  is  complete,  which  it  is  very  far  from  being,  death 
rem  pulmonary  consumption  is  infinitely  preferable  to  death  from 
runkenness,  or  even  to  the  life  of  a  drunkard.    But  a  just  infer- 
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enoe  is,  that  they  who  may  be  prediflposed  to  phthiais  or  scrofula, 
or  may  be  labouring  under  the  disease,  may,  with  propriety,  and 
probably  with  advantage,  employ  the  fermented  liquors  habitually, 
though  always  in  moderation.  By  adhering  to  the  rule,  never, 
under  any  circumstances  of  ordinary  health,  to  use  any  one  of  the 
forms  of  ardent  spirit,  b&t  to  adhere  exclusively  to  the  fermented 
liquors,  they  may  avoid  the  danger  of  intemperancci  and  yet  obtain 
all  the  immunity  which  alcohol  can  confer. 

In  giving  the  above  general  rules  in  relation  to  the  habitual  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  it  will  be  perceived  that  I  confine  myself  wholly 
to  the  medical  aspect  of  the  question.  How  fistr  an  individual  may 
feel  himself  bound  to  forego  a  harmless  gratification,  or  to  sacrifice, 
in  some  instances,  a  positive  good,  for  the  sake  of  an  example  to 
others  of  weaker  will,  or  of  a  constitution  more  susceptible  to  in- 
jury from  alcoholic  drinks  than  himself,  is  a  moral  question  upon 
which  there  is  no  occasion  to  express  an  opinion  in  this  place.  One 
point,  however,  I  would  urge,  with  whatever  weight  of  authority  a 
life  of  observation  may  have  given  me,  and  with  all  the  strength  of 
expression  I  possess,  that,  whenever  an  individual  discovers  in  him- 
self the  least  tendency  to  excess  in  these  drinks,  or  the  least  defi- 
ciency of  power  to  restrain  himself  within  due  limits  when  slightly 
under  their  influence,  he  should  promptly  abandon  them  altoge- 
ther, and  permit  no  sophistry  of  inclination  to  overcome  his  reso- 
lution of  entire  abstinence  for  the  future. 

In  low  febrile  diseases  the  alcoholic  liquors  are  a  most  valuable 
resource,  and,  indeed,  oflen  indispensable.  At  least,  I  have  very 
frequently  met  with  conditions  in  these  fevers,  in  which  I  should 
have  quite  despaired  of  a  cure  without  their  aid.  They  are  not 
so  well  adapted  to  the  prostration  or  collapse  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  cold  stage,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fever,  as  to 
the  debility  coming  on  in  its  course.  The  continuance  of  their 
stimulant  influence  into  the  stage  of  reaction,  and  their  special 
tendency  to  the  head,  might  possibly,  under  the  former  circum- 
stances, injuriously  increase  the  fever  and  cerebral  disturbance;  and 
they  should,  therefore,  be  employed  only  when  the  arterial  stimu- 
lants may  prove  inadequate  to  the  end  in  view.  But  to  the  latter 
condition,  the  debility,  namely,  which  so  often  supervenes  in  febrile 
diseases,  and  not  unfrequently  constitutes  their  greatest  danger,  they 
are  adapted,  beyond  all  other  medicines,  by  the  universality  as  welL 
as  energy  of  their  stimulant  property.  Operating  specially  upon 
the  brain,  they  rouse  it  from  the  torpor  by  which  it  is  apt  to  be 
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rerwhelmed  iti  the  advanced  stage  of  fevers  of  the  typhoid  cha- 
xster,  and  prove  much  more  efficient  in  sustaining  life  than  the 
terial  or  nervous  stimulants.    They  are  indicated  when  the  pulse 

feeble,  and  the  skin  cool,  and  particularly  when,  with  these  evi- 
mces  of  debility,  are  associated  the  dark  tongue,  the  sordes  about 
<e  teeth,  and  the  stupor  or  low  delirium  of  the  typhous  state,  indi- 
kting  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood.  Even  when  the  skin  is 
y%  if  the  other  symptoms  appear  to  call  for  their  use,  they  should 
)  tried.  I  believe  they  not  only  stimulate  in  these  cases,  but  prove 
lefal  also  by  directly  contributing,  through  their  nutritive  proper- 
38,  to  the  improvement  of  the  blood.  Unless  the  prostration  is 
idden  and  alarming,  the  mildest  form  of  these  stimulants  should 
3  first  employed,  and  recourse  be  had  to  the  stronger  only  as  the 
ilsreasing  debility  may  seem  to  require  them.  Thus,  it  is  usually 
ivisable  to  begin  with  wine-whey,  then,  if  necessary,  to  advance 
>  pure  wine,  and  ultimately  to  brandy.  Should  the  skin  become 
Diter  and  dryer,  the  pulse  more  frequent,  and  the  patient  more 
istless  and  delirious  under  the  stimulant,  it  should  be  diminished 
*  discontinued;  but,  should  the  contrary  condition  occur,  should 
le  skin  become  soft  or  moist,  the  pulse  slower,  fuller,  and  stronger, 
id  the  patient  more  comfortable  and  less  disposed  to  delirium,  it 
Ay  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  remedy  is  operating  favourably, 
id  should  be  continued.  It  is  in  typhus^  and  enteric  or  typhoid  fever^ 
lat  the  alcoholic  remedies  generally  prove  most  useful;  but  most 
>her  febrile  affections  sometimes  assume  the  same  low  character, 
id  require  the  same  treatment.  The  alcoholic  liquids  may  often 
3  advantageously  used  in  scarlatina^  smallpox^  and  erysipelatous 
ver^  and  occasionally  in  bilious  remittent  and  yellow  fevers^  when 
ley  present  typhoid  symptoms.  Even  the  existence  of  inflamma- 
On,  under  these  circumstances,  does  not  positively  contraindicate 
lem.  Active  alcoholic  stimulation  is  often  necessary  in  typhoid 
r  typhous  pneumonia. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  inflammation^  when  copious  suppuration 
!I8  taken  place,  and  the  patient  is  sinking  under  it,  the  alcoholic 
.imulants  are  oftien  called  for,  to  aid  in  supporting  the  strength 
Qtil  the  exhausting  influences  shall  have  ceased,  or,  when  the  case 

hopeless,  to  render  the  patient  miore  comfortable,  and  protract  his 
fe.  Such  a  condition  is  presented  in  the  suppurative  stage  ofpneu- 
jofnia^  abscess  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys^  purulent  phlebitis^  lumbar  and 
was  abscess^  suppuration  of  the  large  joints^  extensive  caries  of  the  bones, 
id  mimei'ous  ulcers  upon  the  surface.  To  this  category  may  be  added 
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yarioas  oonstitutional  affections  attended  with  suppurative  or  ulcer- 
ative conditions,  as  erysipelas  affecting  Oie  celbilcw  tissue^  confluent 
smallpox  after  the  maturation  of  the  pustules^  all  scrofulous  affections 
including  phthisis,  syphiiis  in  the  ulcerative  stage,  and  several  of  the 
cutaneous  affections,  particularly  rupia  and  ecthyma. 

Precisely  the  same  indication  is  offered  by  gangrene,  whether  re^ 
suiting  from  inflammation,  from  purely  depressing  agencies,  or 
from  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood.  The  system  requires  support 
against  the  directly  depressing  influence  of  the  gangrene,  and  of 
the  processes  requisite  for  the  separation  of  the  slough,  and  also  to 
enable  it  to  repair  the  injury  done.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
all  the  affections  in  which  this  condition  may  occur.  In  severe  in- 
ternal inflammations,  there  is  'occasionally  an  abrupt  cessation  of 
the  pain,  with  symptoms  of  great  prostration,  which  have  been 
supposed  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  mortification,  and  often  per- 
haps truly,  even  though  certain  evidence  may  not  be  exhibited  by 
putrefaction  after  death.  Strangulation  of  the  bowels,  whether  con- 
cealed as  in  invagination,  or  obvious,  as  in  hernia,  very  oflen  ends 
in  mortification.  Other  examples  of  this  affection  we  have  in  gan- 
grene of  Hie  lungs  and  of  the  mouth,  that  which  attends  malignant 
erysipelas,  carbuncle,  and  the  malignant  pustule,  and  lastly  that  aris- 
ing from  severe  bums,  injuries  ff  the  blood-vessels,  arteritis,  tlie  poison 
of  ergot,  &c. 

In  the  above  suppurative  and  gangrenous  affections,  and  all 
others  of  a  similar  character,  alcoholic  stimulation  is  very  frequently 
indicated,  and  sometimes  strongly  so.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  usually  attended  with  more  or  leds  remaining  inflam- 
matory or  systemic  excitement,  which  requires  caution  in  the  use 
of  the  stimulant;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  fermented  liquors  will 
be  preferable  to  the  spirituous.  Most  frequently  in  these  condi- 
tions, there  is  also  an  indication  for  the  use  of  opium  and  sulphate 
of  quinia,  or  other  preparation  of  Peruvian  bark. 

There  is  a  state  of  system,  essentially  one  of  debility,  in  which 
the  blood  is  poisoned  by  noxious  matter  absorbed  into  it,  and  which 
does  not  come  exactly  into  either  of  the  preceding  divisions.  To 
this  belongs  the  condition  denominated  purulent  infection,  metastatic 
ahscess,  and  pyogejiic  fever.  It  is  a  condition  in  which,  probably, 
disintegrated  pus,  or  other  sanious  secretion  from  vitiated  sores,  is 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  depraves  its  character.  Analogous 
to  it  is  the  state  of  system  arising  from  dissecting  uvunds.  Alcoholic 
stimulation  is  often  indicated  in  this  condition. 
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CQQsiderable  attention  has  recently  been  attracted  to  the  asserted 
icaoy  of  this  remedy  in  the  state  of  system  resulting  from  the 
'e$  of  poisonous  9erpen(3;  and  cases  have  been  recorded  which  go  far 
prove  that  it  really  possesses  no  inconsiderable  curative  powers.* 
M  prostration  of  system  which  attends  the  operation  of  the 
»ison  would  appear  to  indicate  stimulation ;  and  the  ammoniacal 
«parations  have  long  been  in  repute  as  antidotes.    To  produce 
e  desired  effect,  the  alcoholic  remedy,  it  is  said,  must  be  given  very 
aely ;  and,  in  most  of  the  cases,  it  has  been  pushed  to  intoxica- 
ui.    It  seems,  however,  that  the  system,  when  strongly  under  the 
fluence  of  the  poison,  resists  its  influence,  as  tetanus  is  known  to 
K.    In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Atchison  in  the  Southern 
}um,  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences  for  March  1853  (vol.  i. 
,108),  in  which  the  patient,  a  young  woman  of  seventeen,  was 
und  almost  moribund  two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  bite  of  a 
Xtlesnake,  three  pints  of  whiskey,  given  in  doses  of  a  glassful  every 
>ar,  though  it  produced  reaction,  and  apparently  saved  the  life  of 
16  patient,  occasioned  not  the  slightest  intoxication.    During  the 
jne  time,  however,  eighty  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  were 
iven,  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  some  power  of  obviating 
LC  inebriating  effects  of  alcohol.    A  young  medical  friend  of  mine 
iformed  me  that,  while  upon  an  excursion  in  Texas,  he  was  bitten 
f  a  poisonous  serpent,  and  had  already  begun  to  experience  alarm- 
ig  local  as  well  as  constitutional  effects,  when  the  progress  of  the 
^ifloning  seemed  to  be  arrested  by  ardent  spirit,  given  until  it 
mdered  him  insensible.    So  many  instances  occur,  in  which  spon- 
koeous  cures  of  snake-bites  take  place  after  the  exhibition  of 
ueatening  symptoms,  and  so  many  others  in  which  the  eftects  of 
16  bite  are  simply  those  of  a  shock  produced  by  fright  upon  the 
ervous  system,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  how  much 
alue  can  be  attached  to  any  remedy,  which  may  be  recommended 
Q  the  ground  of  experience.    In  the  St,  Louis  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ, 
di.  26)  is  a  communication  from  Dr.  J.  Oilman,  in  which,  as  the 
3snlt  of  numerous  experiments  directly  with  the  poison  of  different 

*  For  accounts  of  cases,  see  a  paper  read  bj  Dr.  Edward  HaUowell,  l>efore  the 
ollegu  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Deo.  1,  1852,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Col- 
fe,  N.  S.  i.  394 ;  the  JV^ip  Jertfiy  Medical  Reporter  for  March,  1863  (vol.  vi.  p.  195), 
I  which  a  case  is  recorded  credited  to  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surtjical  Journal ; 
M  Southern  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Phjfncal  Sciences  for  March,  1853  (vol.  i. 
.  108) ;  and  the  Boston  Medical  amd  Surg,  Joum,  for  January,  1854  (vol.  xliz. 
.  50G). 
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serpents  upon  plants  and  animals,  he  found  that  alcohol,  ''if  bronglit 
in  contact  with  the  venom,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  antidote;" 
while  the  poison  mixed  with  the  solution  of  ammonia  and  varioos 
other  agents  "  seemed  to  act  with  undiminished  energy." 

In  some  nervous  diseases^  alcohol  possesses  considerable  powers. 
In  tetanus  it  has  been  given  very  freely,  in  the  form  of  wine  and 
ardent  spirit,  and  is  among  the  remedies  upon  which  most  reliance 
has  been  placed.  The  most  suitable  time  for  giving  it  is  at  the 
first  appearance  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  and  before  the  dis* 
ease  has  become  fully  established;  and  it  should  be  so  exhibited  as 
to  give  obvious  proofs  of  a£fecting  the  system.  It  has  been  moch 
used  also  as  a  preventive,  when  serious  apprehensions  have  been 
entertained  of  an  attack.  The  disease,  when  fully  formed,  resists 
the  influence  of  alcohol  stroiigly ;  and  it  is  very  dif&cult  to  obtun 
its  characteristic  effects.  In  the  trembling  palsy,  alcoholic  stimula- 
tion is  sometimes  temporarily  beneficial ;  and  it  may  'he  used  with 
great  advantage  in  those  cases  of  delirium  from  exhaustumj  which 
imitate  deUrium  tremens.  Of  its  employment  in  the  latter  affection 
enough  has  been  said  already. 

Finally y  alcoholic  liquors  may  be  used  in  the  debility  arising  frm 
eoccessive  secretion  or  hemorrhage^  in  th€U  of  convakscence,  and  in  that 
which  attends  the  advanced  stages  of  most  incurable  diseases  before 
the  fatal  issue.  In  the  acute  diseases  of  intemperate  persons,  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  them,  in  order  to  sustain 
life,  even  when  there  might  be  otherwise  no  indication,  or  a  positive 
contraindication ;  care  being  taken  to  give  them  in  as  small  a  quan- 
tity as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit,  while  efficient  me- 
thods are  employed  to  combat  the  disease,  such  as  would  be  oscd 
in  cases  without  this  complication. 

In  the  use  of  these  drinks,  a  preference  should  always  be  given 
to  the  weaker,  whenever  sufficient  to  answer  the  intended  purpoae; 
and,  from  the  weakest  up  to  the  strongest,  there  should  be  a  gnda- 
ation  directly  in  proportion  to  the  debility,  and  at  the  same  tima 
the  insusceptibility  of  the  system. 

Contraindications.  In  chronic  debility,  the  alcoholic  liquors  should 
be  employed  with  great  reserve,  from  the  fear  of  originating  habits 
of  intemperance.  They  are  contraindicated  ia  plethora,  in  fever 
and  acute  inflammation  with  a  sthenic  state  of  system,  in  acQte 
gastric  and  cerebral  inflammations  under  almost  any  circumstances 
except  in  drunkards,  and  in  cases  of  special  vascular  determination 
to  the  brain. 
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4.  Forms  in  which  Alcohol  is  used. 

a.  Fermented  Liquors. 

1.  WINES.— Vina. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recogaizes  only  two  kinds  of  wine; 
.  White  Wine  (ViNUM  ALBUM,  U.S.),  by  which  is  meant  the  variety 
:nown  in  commerce  as  sherry  ume,  and  2.  Bed  TVme  (YiNUM  Bu- 
IBUH,  U.  j&X  vbich  is  specially  defined  to  be  jxtrt  wine. 

The  wiiles  used  in  medicine  are  exclnsively  the  fermented  juice 
»f  the  grape.  The  same  name  has  been  given  to  the  fermented 
Qice  of  various  other  fruits,  as  the  currant,  ffoosebern/j.elderberry,  &c.; 
>pt  these  are  not  admitted  into  the  Materia  Medica,  and  should 
lever  be  employed  medicinally  in  the  place  of  genuine  wine,  when 
be  latter  can  be  obtained. 

Wines  have  been  differently  classified,  according  to  their  quali* 
ies  and  origin.  The  most  important  distinction  for  the  physician 
B  into  the  lig/U  and  the  strong  mines;  the  former  including  those 
vJiich  consist  exclusively  or  nearly  so  of  the  fermented  grape-juice; 
he  latter,  those  to  which  brandy  or  other  form  of  ardent  spirit  has 
)een  added,  to  increase  their  body,  and  enable  them -to  keep  better. 
^mong  the  former  are  sauteme,  claret,  champagne,  the  Rhine  and 
)£o$tlU  wines,  and  lurgundy;  among  the  latter,  madeira,  teneriffe, 
htrryj  and  port.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  distinction  between  the 
wo  kinds  is  not  only  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  alcohol  they 
iontain,  but  also  in  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  one,  this  ingredient 
a  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  produced  by  the  act  of  fermentation, 
a  the  other,  is  partly  superadded,  after  having  undergone  the  pro- 
ves of  distillation. 

Another  distinction  is  into  the  white  and  red  wines,  the  former 
mn^  prepared  from  colourless  grapes,  or  the  juice  of  the  red,  with- 
out the  skins;  the  latter,  from  the  red,  with  their  skins  remaining. 
rhe  only  important  difference  between  them,  medically  considered, 
8  that  the  red  contain  tannic  acid,  which  gives  them  astringent  pro- 
)erties,  and  the  white  little  or  none.  Of  the  wines  above  mentioned, 
aaterne,  champagne,  the  hock  or  Bhine  wines,  and  the  Moselle 
viiies,  of  the  lighter  varieties,  and  madeira,  teneriffe,  and  sherry,  of 
he  stronger,  generally  rank  among  the  white;  and  claret  and  bur- 
gundy, of  the  light,  and  port,  of  the  stronger,  among  the  red. 

Another  distinction  is  into  the  still  and  sparkling,  the  latter  being 
iharacterizcd  by  the  property  of  effervescence,  depending  on  the 
VOL.  I. — 43 
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presence  of  carbonic  acid.  This  excess  is  owing  to  the  circumstanoe 
that  they  have  been  bottled  before  the  entire  completion  of  the  fer- 
mentation, so  that  the  carbonic  acid  subsequently  generated  is  ood- 
fined.  Any  wine  may  be  made  sparkling  in  this  way ;  but,  genendlj 
speaking,  it  is  only  the  diampagne  and  ^parhling  Moselle  that  have 
this  quality.  An  excellent  sparkling  wine  is  made  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  from  the  juice  of  the  Catawba  grape. 

Some  wines  are  acidulous,  others  sweet,  and  others,  again,  liave 
scarcely  any  perceptible  sourness  Or  sweetness  to  the  taste,  thoQgb 
almost  all  contain  acid,  and  most  of  them  more  or  less  grape-sagar. 
The  light  wines  are  generally  the  most  acidulous. 

(hmposition.  Besides  alcohol  and  water,  wines  in  general  cootain 
small  proportions  of  bitarirate  of  potassa,  maUc,  tartaric^  and  cartmc 
acidsy  extractivej  mucilaginous,  and  colouring  matters,  oefianthic  eAar^ 
and  a  volatile  odorous  principle;  and  many  of  them,  grape-sugar  and 
ian7iic  acid.  The  proportion  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  %im 
varies,  according  to  Christison,  from  6  to  17  per  cent,  by  weight 
The  table  of  Brande  gives  proportions  varying  from  about  10  to 
26  per  cent.;  but  it  is  alcohol  of  the  sp.gr.  0.826,  containing  a  ooo- 
siderable  proportion  of  water,  that  is  here  referred  to,  and  the  ratio 
is  by  measure  instead  of  weight;  so  that  his  numbers  are  necemrily 
higher.  It  is  probable  that  the  former  statement  approaches  the 
truth  most  nearly.  It  is  a  point  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  the 
wines  above  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  lighter  class  contain,  on 
an  average,  about  half  as  much  alcohol  as  those  belonging  to  the 
stronger;  and  this  remark  holds  true  of  the  several  varieties  of  tbe 
two  classes.  This  fact  is  important  in  regulating  the  dose  of  tbe 
wines. 

Bitartrate  ofpotassa  is  most  abundant  in  new  wines,  and  is  gradn* 
ally  deposited  as  they  become  older.  Of  the  free  acids,  the  f^Vc 
is  said  to  be  most  common,  the  tartaric  being  generally  combined. 
Carbonic  acid  is  probably  in  some  degree  present  in  all;  but  is  most 
abundant,  of  course,  in  the  sparkling.  Acetic  acid  is  sometirocB 
present,  but  always  probably  as  a  product  of  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion of  the  alcohol,  and  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  impurity. 

The  odorous  matter  upon  which  each  wine  depends  for  its  cba- 
raoteristic  aroma  is  probably  a  volatile  oil  peculiar  to  each;  but  it 
has  not  been  separated.  There  is  in  most  if  not  all  wines  a 
volatile  oily  matter,  in  extremely  minute  proportion,  which  aerres 
to  impart  to  wines,  as  a  class,  their  peculiar  favour,  and  quite  dis- 
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ot  from  tbe  characteristic  aromatic  principle  of  the  several  wines. 
is  is  the  csnanthic  tther^  discovered  bv  Liebig  and  Pelouze,  and  is 
d  not  to  exceed  one  in  forty  thousand  parts.  It  has  been  obtained 
Mirate,  and  has  been  found,  in  this  state,  to  have  a  disagreeable, 
ry  strong,  intoxicating  x)dour,  and  an  unpleasant  taste.    It  has 
an  supposed  that  it  might  contribute  to  tbe  intoxicating  efiects  of 
I  wines;  but  the  point  has  not  been  determined. 
Sugar  is  not  a  desirable  ingredient  in  medicinal  wines,  and  the 
teter  varieties  are  therefore  little  employed. 
Tannic  acid  is  present  in  the  red  wines,  and  tends  to  render  them 
.ringent;  but  its  effect  in  this  way  is,  in  some  of  the  lighter  wines, 
ve  than  counteracted  by  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  other  saline 
Liter,  and  by  the  free  acids  they  contain.    Both  this  principle  and 
3  colouring  matter  is  gradually  deposited  with  time;  and  port 
ne,  so  strongly  astringent  when  fresh,  becomes  after  many  years 
no6t  as  colourless  and'free  from  astringency  as  madeira. 
By  long  keeping,  wine  becomes  softer  to  the  taste,  in  consequence 
the  deposition  of  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  to  which  they  mainly 
re  their  tartness,  and  of  the  tannic  acid  and  colouring  mattef, 
lencontained  in  them.    When  kept  in  casks,  they  gradually  lose 
x>hol;  but,  according  to  a  not  uncommon  opinion,  their  intoxicat- 
Bf  property  is  rather  increased  than  diminished;  a  result  which,  if 
le,  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  production  of  oenanthic  ether. 
Effects  on  the  System,    The  effects  of  wine,  as  a  mere  alcoholic 
[ooc,  have  been  already  sufficiently  described;  but  there  are  cer- 
tn  peculiarities  in  its  operation  which  demand  notice.      These 
salt  either  from  other  ingredients,  or  from  the  peculiar  state  in 
bicb  alcohol  exists  in  the  fermented  liquors.    Probably  both  these 
uses  have  some  influence.    It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  alco- 
il  might  not  preexist  in  tbe  fermented  liquors,  but  result  from 
e  distillatory  process.     This,  however,  has  been  fully  disproved ; 
Brande  obtained  it  from  wines  without  distilling  them.    There 
A,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  its  influence  on  the  system  is 
odified  by  the  state  of  association  in  which  it  exists  in  the  fer- 
ented  liquors.     Wine  is  much  less  intoxicating,  in  proportion  to 
e  alcohol  it  contains,  than  ardent  spirit;  and  the  lighter  wines 
uch  less,  in  the  same  relation,  than  the  stronger,  to  which  brandy 
18  been  added.    Madeira  has  rather  less  than  half  the  proportion 
'  alcohol  contained  in  brandy,  and  claret,  according  to  Christi- 
lOi  about  half  as  much  as  madeira;  yet  every  one  knows  that 
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two  glasses  of  madeira  are  less  intoxicating  than  one  of  brandy; 
and  two  of  claret  less  so  than  one  oi  madeira.    It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  diistillation  unsettles  sorae  association  of  the  ^ 
hoi  which  has  a  strong  influence  in  modifying  .its  intoxicating 
power.   Wine,  moreover,  operates  more  slowly  as  a  cerebral  stima* 
lant  than  ardent  spirit,  and  maintains  its  action  longer;  in  other 
words,  it  is  less  diffusible  and  more  tonic;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  lighter  wines  in  relation  to-the  stronger.     The  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  proper  alcohol  of  the  fermented  liquors  is  capable 
of  a  more  ready  digestion  and  assimilation  than  that  which  has  been 
distilled;  and  that,  therefore,  while  it  stimulates  the  brain  leas, it 
has  greater  efficacy  in  increasing  and  enriching  the  blood,  and  io 
promoting  nutrition.     The  practical  application  of  this  fact,  sop- 
posing  it  to  be  a  fact,  will  be  «een  directly. 

In  relation  to  the  several  wines,  the  ligfiier  kinds  are  more  diurdk^ 
and  more  disposed  to  be  laxative  than  the*stronger;  and  the  (ufrn- 
gent  wines  more  apt  to  produce  costiveness  than  those  not  astrin- 
gent, unless  the  tannic  acid  is  associated  with  enough  saline  matter 
to  counteract  its  effects.  Thus,  port  fvine,  which  Js  highly  astringent, 
and  not  very  acidulous,  not  unfrequently  disposes  to  constipation, 
while  clareij  though  it  also  contains  tannic  acid,  is  yet  rather  laxa- 
tive than  otherwise,  probably  through  its  bitartrate  of  potaasa. 
Burgundy  has  been  said  also  to  be  disposed  to  constipate  in 
consequence  of  its  astringency;  but  I  have  not  found  it  so  in  prac- 
tice. The  sparkling  wines  are  though^  to  be  much  more  rapidly  and 
powerfully  intoxicating  than  the  still  wines  of  the  same  strength; 
carbonic  acid  being  supposed  to  favour  their  influence  upon  the 
brain.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  difference  has  been 
over-estimated.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  persons  drinking 
champagne  are  vastly  more  apt  to  become  excited  tlian  by  the 
still  wines  of  much  greater  strength;  but,  with  careful  observatioD, 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that  this  results  much  more  from  the  qoan- 
tity  taken,  and  the  rapidity  with  which,  from  its  agreeable  fla?o«T, 
it  is  usually  taken,  than  from  tlie  mere  difference  in  quality.  Yet 
I  do  not  altogether  deny  that  the  sparkling  wines  are  rendered 
more  rapidly  intoxicating  by  their  carbonic  acid.  They  are  at 
first  also  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach;  but,  in  their  secondary 
operation,  are  very  apt  to  discompose  it,  and  to  occasion  headache, 
nausea,  and  other  unpleasant  sensations.  This  may  in  part  be 
owing  to  the  saccharine  matter  which  accompanies  them,  and  luua 
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lendencj  to  produce  acidity  of  stomach;  an  objection  to  which 
iweet  wines  in  general  are  liable. 

Wined  used  habitually  in  excess  are  mueh  more  apt  to  produce 
^at,  and  uric  acid  lithiasis,  than  either  delirium  tremens,  or  chronic 
of  the  liver.  The  reason  probably  is,  that,  by  stimulating 
,  aod  favouring  the  blood-making  processes,  either  directly  or 
ndirectly,  more  than  ardent  spirit,  they  are  more  apt  to  induce  the 
plethoric  condition  of  the  blood  which  favours  these  affections. 
[lieir  injurious  influence  is  very  much  diminished  by  vigorous 
izercise;  and  the  resolute  wine-drinker,  if  he  have  any  regard  for 
lis  health,  should  sedulously  avoid  a  sedentary  life. 

Therapeutic  Applicatum.  Wines  may  be  employed  for  all  the 
ftorposes  for  which  alcoholic  stimulation  is  demanded,  and,  as  a 
leoeral  rule,  are  greatly  preferable  to  ardent  spirits.  Almost  the 
ihly  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  the  cases  of  the  habitually  in- 
miperate,  and  in  those  instances  of  great  prostration,  or  extraor- 
inary  insensibility  to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  in  which  the  system 
efuses  to  respond  to  the  influence  of  wine.  For  some  local  pur- 
oses,  also,  the  distilled  liquors  are  preferable.  But  few  practical 
»b6ervations,  therefore,  will  be  required ;  and  these  few  will  refer 
ather  to  the  choice  of  particular  wines  than  to  their  general  use. 

When  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  in  moderation,  may 
e  deemed  advisable,  as  in  those  disposed  to  scrofula  and  phthisis, 
r  labouring  under  these  diseases  without  the  complication  of  acute 
iflammation,  the  lighter  wines  should  always  be  preferred  to  the 
tronger.  Sauterne,  claret,  hock,  or  burgundy  should  be  given 
referably  to  madeira,  sherry,  or  port.  Th^  object  is  here  not 
erebral  stimulation,  but  a  sustained  tonic  effect,  the  promotion  of 
!ie  digestive,  assimilative,  and  nutritive  functions,  and  perhaps 
lore  than  all,  that  condition  of  the  blood  which  experience  has 
bown  to  be  unfavourable  to  tuberculous  formation.  I  am  not 
ow  treating  of  the  relative  value  of  wines  and  malt  liquors,  but 
f  the  choice  between  the  different  kinds  of  wine.  In  relation  to 
3fe  state  of  the  stomach,  when  that  is  disposed  to  be  disordered, 
'think  burgundy  will  generally  be  found  to  agree  with  it  better 
um  the  clarets  or  hocks,  though  probably  somewhat  more  stimu- 
int  to  the  brain. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  wine  is  required  for  a  temporary  pur- 
oae,  and  for  its  stimulant  influence  solely,  the  stronger .  wines 
lould  generally  be  preferred.  They  answer  the  indication  more 
flfectively,  and  are  less  apt  to  produce  acescency  and  otherwise  to 
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disorder  the  stomach.  They  are  usually  also  better  adapted  to 
cases  attended  with  dyspepsia.  To  fulfil  the  indications  offered  in 
the  low  or  typhoid  states  ^f  ftvet^  and  in  general  prostration  from  any 
cause,  the  stronger  wines  should  be  chosen.  Madmra  or  sherry  is, 
in  general,  preferable  to  the  other  stronger  wines,  and  especially 
the  Jatter,  >as  being  more  free  from  acid.  Whenever,  however, 
there  is  a  coincident  indication  for  astringency,  as  when  diarrhcta 
exists,  or  hermnrhage^  especially  from  the  bowels,  port  wine  should 
be  preferably  employed.  When  the  stomachy  in  cases  requiring 
stimulation,  is  very  irritable,  and  rejects  the  other  wines,  cham- 
pagne, or  sparkling  moselU,  will  sometimes  answer  an  admirable 
purpose;  but  those  varieties  should  be  selected  which  are  most 
free  from  saccharine  matter,  and  in  which  the  fermentation  has  been 
most  nearly  completed.  The  factitious  champagnes  might,  under 
these  circumstances,  prove  noxious,  rather  than  riemediaU  When 
wines  are  required  in  cases  presenting  a  joint  indication  for  a  4<i- 
mulant  and  diiwetic,  as  sometimes  happens  in  dropsy,  the  tighter 
acidulous  wines  should  be  employed ;  and  the  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  enfeebled  states  of  the  system,  with  copious  phosphalic 
deposition  in  the  urine. 

Wine  wheyiB  an  excellent  preparation  for  use  in  all  low  fevers, 
in  the  debility  which  often  attends  the  advanced  stages  of  acute 
diseases,  when  the  violence  of  the  special  disease  is  past,  and  in 
the  same  condition  occurring  at  the  close  of  incurable  affections. 
Whenever  stimulation  is  required  in  these  cases,  it  is  best,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  begin  with  wine-whey,  and  advance  to  pure  wine 
only  after  thiit  preparation  may  prove  inadequate  to  the  demands 
of  the  case.  It  should  be  prepared  by  boiling  a  pint  of  milk,  add- 
ing half  a  pint  of  wine  while  it  is  still  boiling  hot,  and  stirring 
until  the  mixture  is  complete.  After  coagulation,  the  whey  should 
be  strained  off,  and  given  generally  without  sweetening.  Madeira 
pr  sherry  should  be  employed  in  its  preparation.  The  proportion 
of  wine  mentioned  is  requisite,  in  order  to  insure  perfect  coagula- 
tion. If  desirable,  the  whey  may  afterwards  be  diluted  with  solu- 
lution  of  gum,  or  one  of  the  amylaceous  matters,  or  by  rennet 
whey.  It  has  the  advantage  over  diluted  wine  of  being  more 
nutritious,  and  often  more  acceptable  to  the  patient. 

The  dose  of  wine- whey  is,  ordinarily,  in  low  febrile  cases,  a  wine- 
glassful  every  two  hours;  but  it  must  be  diminished  or  increa.<)ed, 
both  in  frequency  and  amount,  according  to  the  effects  desired,  and 
those  produced.    The  stronger  wines  may  be  given  in  doses  vary- 
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ig  from  a  tablespoonfal  to  a  wineglassfal,  at  the  same  interval. 
i  chronic  or  protracted  cases,  the  dose  should,  in  general,  be  less 
equently  repeated.  When  the  lighter  wines  are  used,  the  quan- 
tycmust  be  regulated  altogether  by  effects;  but  one  strict  rule 
lould  be  adhered  to;  namely,  never  to  allow  their  influence  to 
rooeed  so  far  as  to  disturb  the  sound  operation  of  the  brain.  To 
Mome  intoxicated,  or  even  to  approach  intoxication,  would  be 
lite  unjustifiable  in  patients  using  these  wines  habitually  for  th^ir 
Mdth. 


a.  MALT  LIQUOR. — CerEVISIA. 

This  is  prepared,  by  means  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  from,  an 
fusion  of  malt^  which  is  made  from  barky,  by  exposing  it  to  a 
oderately  elevated  temperature  with  moisture,  so  as  to  promote 
irmination,  and  then  drying  the  germinated  grain  by  artificial 
sat.  In  the  germination  of  barley,  there  is  first  generated  a  nitro- 
mous  principle  called  diastase,  through  the  agency  of  which  the 
Eirch  of  the  grain  is  converted  into  grape  sugar.  This  is  exti;aoted 
r  infusion,  and  along  with  it  a  matter  which  is  capable  of  acting  as 
ferment.  Hops  are  added  to  the  infusion,  and  the  liquid  is  exposed 
a  temperature  favourable  to  vinous  fermentation.  The  result  is 
alt  liquor,  which  differs  according  to  the  quantity  and  character 
*  .the  malt  employed.  Three  prominent  varieties  are  recognized ; 
kmely,  table  beer,  ale,  and  porter.  In  the  drying  of  the  malt,  it  is 
fpoeed  to  different  temperatures  from  100°  Fahr.  upward.  When 
led  at  the  lowest  temperature,  it  undergoes  little  change  of  colour, 
d  is  called  pale  malt ;  at  a  greater  heat,  but  insufficient  to  decom- 
ise  it,  the  colour  is  changed  to  amber  brown ;  and,  at  a  high  heat, 
18  roasted  and  charred,  losing  its  characteristic  properties  to  a 
miderable- extent.  In  the  preparation  of  ale,  the  pale  malt  Is 
ed ;  in  that  of  beer,  the  brownish;  and  ixi  that  of  porter,  the  same 
th  the  addition  of  some  of  the  roasted  malt  to  deepen  its  colour. 
ible  beer,  in  which  but  a  small  proportion  of  malt  is  used,  con- 
ins  insufficient  alcohol  to  preserve  it,  and  is  therefore  apt  to  spoil 
hot  weather.  It  is  unfit  for  medical  use,  and  may  be  left  out  of 
nsideration. 

Chmposition.  Malt  liquor,  besides  alcohol  and  water,  contains 
gar,  gummy  and  extractive  matters,  and  gluten,  derived  from  the 
lit;  a  bitter  principle  and  volatile  oil,  from  the  hops;  and  lactic 
d  carbonic  acids,  the  product  of  the  chemical  change  in  fermen- 
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tatipn.  There  are  also  yarioas  salts  of  little  or  no  importanoe. 
The  bitteroeds  of  the  liqaor  ia  owing  to  the  bitter  principle  of  the 
hops,  and  its  aroma  in  part  to  th^ir  volatile  principle. 

Ale  owes  its  light  colour  to  the  paleness  of  the  malt.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  analysis  of  Brande,  it  contains  on  an  average  6.87  per 
cent,  by  measure  of  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.825,  and  of  coarse  has 
somewhat  more  than  one-half  the-  average  strength  of  the  light 
wines. 

Porter  is  very  dark-coloured,  in  consequence  of  the  burnt  malt 
used  along  with  dried  malt  in  its  preparation.  For  the  same  reason 
it  is  somewhat  weaker  when  prepared  from  an  equal  amount  of 
malt;  for  the  portion  burnt  has  lost  its  virtues.  The  alcoholic 
strength  of  London  porter,  as  given  in  Brande's  table,  is  4.20  per 
cent.,  of  brown  stout  6.80  per  cent. 

The  oarbonic  acid  in  malt  liquors  is  owing  to  the  incompletenea 
of  the  fermentation  when  they  are  bottled.  In  consequence  of 
having  a  smaller  propprtion  of  alcohol  than  the  wines,  they  lUMre 
readily  become  sour  on  exposure,  and  are  often  unfit  for  use. 

Effects  en  the  System.  So  far  as  their  alcohol  ia  concerned,  then 
liquors  do  not  differ  from  the  wines  in  their  efieots;  and  the  re- 
marks made  upon  the  modified  influence  of  the  alcohol  as  existing 
in  the  latter,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  former.  But  the  malt 
liquors  are  richer  in  nutritive  matters,  leaving  the  alcohol  oat  of 
consideration,  than  the  wines,  and  have,  in  addition,  the  propertiei 
of  the  hops  employed,  which  are  actively  tonic,  and  exercise  a 
decided  narcotic  influence  on  the  brain,  producing  a  tendency  to 
drowsiness.  Hence  ale  and  porter,  while  they  are  capable  of  sti- 
mulating to  intoxication,  are  less  enlivening  and  exhilarating  than 
the  wines,  and  more  tonic  and  soporific.  When  perfectly  sound, 
they  usually  agree  well  with  the  stomach ;  but  in  the  dyspeptic^ 
though  the  hops  they  contain  act  favourably  on  the  digestion,  they 
are  not  unfrequently  injurious  by  their  acescent  tendency. 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  malt  liquors  may  be  used  for  the 
same  general  purposes  as  the  wines ;  but  they  cannot  compete  with 
them  in  any  case  in  which  the  stomach  ia  in  a  delicate  state;  and 
are  therefore  generally  unsuited  to  acute  diseases.  In  the  conva- 
lescence, however,  from  these  affections,  when  the  stomach  is  no 
longer  diseased,  they  are  often  preferable  to  the  wines^  as  lesi 
stimulating  and  more  tonic. 

For  the  same  reason  they  are  better  suited  to  chronic  cases,  in 
which  the  indication  is  for  the  habitual  employment  of  supporting 
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laasures,  as  in  scrofaloas  or  tubercaloas  affections.  Persons  dis- 
O0ed  to  these  oomplaints,  or  labouring  under  them,  may  often  ad- 
antageously  .make  use  of  ale  or  porter,  to  the  amount  of  a  pint  or 
lore  in  twenty-four  hours. 

They  are  also  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  stronger  alcoholic 
rinks,  when  it  is  desired  gradually  to  correct  habits  of  i^toxica- 
on;  the  hops  they  contain  acting  us^ully  towards  obviating  the 
'akef\ikie8S  and  nervous  disorder,  so  apt  to  ensue  upon  a  material 
iminution  of  -the  stimulus.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
orter  or  ale  also  must  be  ultimately  withdrawn. 

In  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens,  it  is  oft^n  sufficient  to 
How  the  patient  the  free  use  of  malt  liquors  in  connexion  with  the 
piom  used ;  or,  if  ardent  spirit  is  employed,  it  should  as  soon  as 
ossibie  give  way  to  these  milder  stimulants. 


b.  Distilled  Liquors, 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said 
oth  of  the  ardent  spirits,  and  the  stronger  preparation  called  in 
le  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  simply  alcohol^  and  by  the  British  Colleges 
xiijied  spirit. 

1.  ARDENT  SPIRITS.— Proo/%n7. 

These  are  prepared  by  a  simple  distillation  of  the  fermented 
quoTs,  and  receive  names  according  to  the  particular  liquors  from 
^hieh  they  may  be  severally  derived.  Thus,  the  spirit  distilled 
rem  wine  is  called  brandy ;  that  from  a  fermented  solution  6f 
agar,  mm  ;  and  that  from  the  fermented  infusion  of  malted  grains, 
artionlarly  rye,  is  called  whiskey^  or,  if  flavoured  with  oil  of  juni- 
or, gin.  There  is  little  difiference  between  these,  in  relation  to  the 
Sects  of  the  alcohol ;  but  one  is  sometimes  preferred  for  its  flavour, 
r  in  consequence  of  some  peculiarity  of  effect  from  peculiar  im- 
regnation,  as  in  the  instance  of  gin,  which  is  more  diuretic  than 
Sa  others  from  its  oil  of  juniper.  Medically,  therefore,  it  is  of  little 
Bportance  that  the  dififerent  forms  of  ardent  spirit  are  now  fre- 
aently  prepared  artificially,  by  £rst  obtaining  rectified  spirit,  then 
reeing  this  from  the  fused  oil  by  passing  it  through  charcoal,  and 
Dally  reducing  it  with  water  to  the  requisite  strength,  and  giving 
Sie  desired  colour  and  flavour  by  suitable  additions. 

Brandy  (Spiritus  ViNi  Gallici,  U,S)  is  recognized  in  the  U.S. 
nd  London  Pharmacopoeias  as  officinal.    It  varies  somewhat  with 
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the  character  of  the  wme  from  whibh  it  is  procured.  French  bran- 
dies have  the  highest  reputation,  and  of  these  the  cogniac  and 
armagnac.  Brandy,  according  to  Brande,  contains  63.S9  per  cent 
by  measure  of  alcohol  of  0.825.  It  has,  therefore,  somewhat  more 
than  twice  the  strength  of  madeira  and  sherry  wines,  four  times 
that  of  the  light  wines,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  times  that  of  ale 
and  porter.  Besides  alcohol  and  water,  it  contains  a  Kttte  volatile 
(5il,  colouring  matter,  oenanthic  and  acetic  ethers,  and  a  minute  pro- 
portion 'of  tannic  acid.  Its  colour  is  sometimes  deepened  bj  the 
addition  of  burnt  sugar. 

Effects  on  ike  System.  These  have  been  already  fully  described 
in  the  general  observations  on  alcohol.  The  consequences  of  their 
abuse  are  so  fearful,  that  they  should  be  banished  altogether  from 
customary  use.  Less  apt  than  wines  and  malt  liquors  to  cause 
gout,  they  much  more  frequently  give  rise  to  delirium  tremens  and 
meningeal  inflammation,  and,  in  their  ultimate  operation,  if  the 
many  dangers  by  the  way  be  escaped,  to  diseased  liver,  degenera- 
tion of  various  organs,  and  finally  death  with  universal  dropsy. 

Therapeutic  Application,  The  distilled  liquors  should  never  be 
employed,  when  the  fermented  will  answer  equally  well,  in  ooose- 
quence  of  the  terrific  dangers  of  their  abuse.  But  occasionally  they 
are  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  life.  It  is  sometimes,  in  hwfevm^ 
advisable  to  introduce  stimulus  into  the  stomach  in  as  concentrated 
a  state  as  the  organ  will  bear,  when  considerable  quantities  both^tf 
it  and  of  nourishment  are  required.  Thus,  it  is  better,  in  such  in- 
stances, to  give  a  tablespoon ful  of  brandy  with  two  of  milk,  than 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  wine  and  other  liquid  aliment.  The  sto- 
mach receives  better,  and  subsequently  manages  better,  the  material 
in  smaller  bulk.  Again,  cases  now  and  then  occur,  in  which  the 
prostration  and  insensibility  are  so  great  that  wine  is  powerIetf> 
Brandy  or  some  equivalent  liquor  is  then  our  only  resource.  In 
the  low  diseases  of  drunkards,  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate  with  ardent 
spirit ;  as  wine  will  have  little  more  eflFect  than  water.  In  delirioo 
tremens,  it  is  not  unfrequently  necessary  to  use  it  to  prevent 
death  from  sheer  prostration.  There  are  certain  diseases,  too,  in 
which  there  is  an  extraordinary  insusceptibility  to  alcoholic  liquida; 
and  enormous  quantities  are  requisite  to  act  decidedly  on  the  a^ 
tem.  This  is  often  the  case  in  tetanus,  and  it  is  said  to  be  so  in  tH 
state  of  system  resulting  from  the  bites  of  venomous  snakes.  Some- 
times in  prolonged  syncope,  and  in  asphyocia^  it  may  be  advisable  to 
administer  brandy,  either  by  the  moitth  or  the  rectum. 
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In  dyspeptic  affections  a  little  brandy  often  yields  great  relief  to 
patients  unaccustomed  to  its  use.  A  teaspoonful  or  two  will  gene- 
rally relieve  tbe  peculiar  and  distressing  epigastric  uneasiness  of 
that  complaint,  and,  taken  at  meal  times,  will  facilitate  the  solution 
and  digestion  of  tbe '  food.  The  relief,  indeed,  is  so  great,  that  tbe 
patient  often  feels  an  irresistible  inclination  to  repeat  the  remedy ; 
and  as,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  excka- 
btlity  of  the  organ,  it  becomes  nece&sary  to  increase  the  dose  in 
order  to  obtain  the  same  relief  as  at  first,  the  patient  is  led  on, 
almost  without  a  suspicion  on  his  own  part,  into  confirmed  habits 
of  intemperance.  Many  a  drunkard  has  probably  owed  a  miserable 
death  to  the  inconsiderate  recommendation  of  a  little  brandy  in 
dyspepsia.  To  obtain  the  same  advantages  with  less  danger,  the 
bitter  tinctures,  as  those  of  gentian,  quassia,  and  columbo,  may  be 
prescribed,  and  so  associated  with  other,  medicines,  that  the  patient 
may  not  be  able  to  trace  his  relief  to  the  spirit.  The  aromatic  spi- 
rit of  ammonia,  which  is  only  alcohol  holding  a  little  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  solution,  with  aromatic  oils,  may  also  be  substituted. 
In  rio  case  should  the  remedy  be  continued  uninterruptedly  and 
indefinitely. 

Brandy  sometimes  affords  quick  relief  in  gastrodynia^  pure  gastric 
spasnij  and  nervovs  colic. 

It  is  also  sometimes  useful  in  correcting  the  effects  of  limestone 
wateTj  when  no  other  drink  can  be  obtained,  and  when  this  pro- 
daces  nausea  and  diarrhoea,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do  with  persons  un- 
accustomed to  it.  In  travelling  in  limestone  regions,  I  have  often 
ftund  advantage  from  adding  a  single  teaspoonful  or  two  to  a  tum- 
bler of  the  water.  It  covers  the  nauseous  taste,  and  often  corrects 
the  purging  tendency. 

Brandy  is  much  and  very  usefully  employed  externally  as  a 
stimulant  and  rubefacient.  In  all  low  states  of  the  systerp,  with  a 
cool  surface,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  way  of  friction,  and  as  hot 
as  the  skin  will  tolerate.  .Under  the  same  circumstances,  it  may  be 
rendered  more  efficient  by  admixture  with  rubefacient  medicines, 
as  cayenne  pepper,  and,  when  the  case  is  complicated  by  spasmodic 
ctt  other  nervous  disorder,  with  garlic.  It  may  be  used  also,  in  the 
form  of  hot  fomentation,  to  relieve  internal  abdominal  pains,  when 
aaseciated  with  a  depressed  state  of  system.  For  the  prevention  of 
bed-sores,  and  excoriations  from  other  causes,  it  is  often  applied 
with  benefit  by  lotion  to  the  skin ;  and  Dr.  Christison  recommends 
particularly  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  the  white  of  egg,  to  be  ap- 
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plied  to  the  part  by  a  brush ;  the  application  to  be  repeated  as  each 
layer  dries,  until  a  coating  of  sufficient  thickness  is  formed. 

Brandy  may  be  given  diluted  with  water,  or  mixed  with  milk,  in 
the  form  of  milk  punch.  The  latter  is  an  excellent  remedy  when 
there  is  a  conjoint  indication,  as  often  happen^  for  stimulation  and 
nutrition.  The  successive  introduction  of  the  milk  in  small  por- 
tions, with  stimulus  enough  to  promote  its  digestion,  has  a  ve^ 
happy  effect.  For  use  in  low  fevers,  one  part  of  brandy  should  be 
added  to  two  or  three  of  milk;  and  the  preparation  may  be  giyen 
in  wineglassfVil  doses. 

.  Under  the  name  of  Mistura  Spiritus  Vini  Galliot,  or  Brandy 
Mixture^  the  London  College  directs  a  preparation  consisting  of 
brandy  and  cinnamon  water,  each,  four  fluidounces,  the  yolk^  of 
two  eggs,  refined  sugar  half  an  ounce,  and  oil  of  cinnamon  two 
minims,  mixed  together.  Two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  may  be  uaed 
for  a  dose  in  low  fevers,  when  brandy  is  indicated. 


2.  ALCOHOL.  U,  S, — Spiritus  Rectificatus.  Lond.T-RecH-^ 
fied  Spirit. 

By  the  term  alcohol,  as  before  stated,  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
recognizes  a  spirit  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.885,  prepared  by  distilling  brandy 
or  other  form  of  ardent  spirit.  It  is  never  used  internally;  but 
externally  it  may  be  employed  as  an  evaporating  lotion,  being 
applied  on  a  single  thickness  of  linen,  so  as  to  admit  of  free  evapo- 
ration. By  its  chemical  influence  in  the  abstraction  of  water,  it  is 
thought  to  produce  the  shrinking  of  blood-vessels;  and,  whea 
brought  into  contact  with  the  blood,  causes  its  coagulation.  Hence 
it  has  been  recommended  for  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage  by 
direct  application  to  the  bleeding  vessels.  But  its  chief  value  is  as 
a  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  agent.  From  its  solvent  and  pre- 
servative properties,  it  answers  an  excellent  purpose  for  preparing 
tinctures  of  substances  wholly  insoluble  in  water.  (See  first  part 
of  this  work,  page  64.) 

Diluted  Alcohol  (Alcohol  Dilutum,  U.S.)  is  prepared  by  mixing 
equal  measures  of  officinal  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  not  quite  so 
strong  in  alcohol  a^  the  proof  spirit  of  the  British  Colleges,  or  as 
ordinary  full  proof  brandy.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of 
tinctures  from  substances  containing  active  principles  soluble  both 
in  water  and  alcohol.  (See  Ibid) 
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II.  ETHER.  U.  &,  Land. 
ETHER  SULPHURICUS.  31.,  Dub.— Sulphuric  Ether. 

Ether  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
uilphtiric  acid;  but,  as  thus  procured,  it  is  impure,  containing, 
resides  the  pure  ether,  sulphurous  acid,  ethereal  oil,  ficohol,  and 
lirater.  From  these  it  is  purified  by  redistillation  from  a  strong 
iplation  of  potassa. 

Ether  consists  of  the  same  ingredients  as  alcohol  less  one  equi- 
ralent  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  in  other  words,  less  one 
equivalent  of  water.  This  equivalent  of  water  is  abstracted  by  the 
inlphuric  acid.  Chemists  differ  as  to  the  precise  mode  in  which 
he  end  is  attained;  but  the  result  is  as  stated.  At  the  same  time, 
I  reaction  takes  place,  by  which  a  very  small  portion  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  and  of  the  alcohol 
ato  heavy  oil  of  wine,  or  ethereal  oil.  Hence  the  presence  of  these 
mpurities  in  the  product  of  the  first  distillation.  In  the  second 
listillation,  the  potassa  neutralizes  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  abstract^ 
iny  water  that  may  be  present,  the  alcohol  is  retained  by  the  water, 
ind  the  ethereal  oil  is  either  decomposed  or  remains  behind.  The 
sther  obtained,  however,  still  contains  a  little  alcohol,  from  which 
it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  entirely  freed  for  medical  pur- 
poses. 

Properties.  Ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having,  when  quite  pure, 
ftbout  the  sp.  gr.  0.712,  but,  as  directed  in  our  officinal  code, 
0.750,  and  by  the  British  Colleges  from  0.735  to  0.760.  Its  odour 
IB  strong,  penetrating,  and  rather  grateful ;  its  taste,  hot  and  pun- 
gent, yet  somewhat  cooling  also.  It  is  extremely  volatile,  rapidly 
escaping  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  producing  cold  during  its 
vaporization.  Its  boiling  point  is  extremely  low,  scarcely  exceed- 
ing the  heat  of  one  of  our  hot  summer  days.  It  is  also  highly 
inflammable;  and  its  vapour  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with 
atmospheric  air.  Caution  should,  therefore,  be  observed,  not  to 
allow  the  too  near  approach  of  flame  when  it  is  used.  The 
affinity  between  it  and  water  is  not  strong.  Nine  parts  by  measure 
of  water  will  dissolve  one  part  of  ether;  and,  conversely,  ether  will 
take  up  about  the  same  proportion  of  water.  If  mixed  in  other 
proportions,  the  two  liquids  will  separate,  the  ether  floating  on  the 
surface.  It  unites  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol.  On  exposure 
to  the  air,  it  undergoes  gradual  decomposition,  producing  acetic 
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aoid  and  water.     It  should  evaporate  wholly  on  exposure,  ami 
should  not  become  milky  on  bqing  mixed  with  water. 

Composition.  All  agree  that  ether  consists  of  4  eqs.  of  carbon, 
5  of  hydrogen,  and  1  of  oxygen  (C^H^Q);  but,  as  to  the  precise 
mode  in  which  its  constituents  are  combined,  different  views  have 
been  entertained.  According  to  the  one  most  generally  re6ei?ed, 
it  is  simpl^  the  oxide  of  ethyl,  consisting  of  1  eq.  of  ethyl  (C^HJ 
and  1  of  oxygen. 

1.  Effects  on  the  St/stem, 

Ether  is  a  universal  and  highly  diffusible  stimulant,  closely 
resembling  alcohol  in  its  action,  but  much  more  speedy  and  leas 
durable.  When  I  say  that  is  universal,  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
absolutely  stimulates  every  function  at  the  same  time;  but  only 
that  there  is  no  function  which  it  is  not  capable  of  stimnlatiDg. 
Its  operation  is  vei*y  evanescent. 

Applied  externally,  and  confined  so  that  it  cannot  evaporate,  it 
speedily  produces  burning  pain  with  redness,  and,  if  the  application 
be  continued,  sometimes  vesication.  When  taken  internally,  it 
occasions  much  irritation  in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  with  almost 
suffocating  sensations,  arising  in  part  from  its  vaporization;  so  that 
many  persons  find  great  difiiculty  in  swallowing  it.  It  leaves  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  oesophagus,  and  produces  the  same  feeling 
in  the  stomach.  By  its  rapid  evaporation,  it  fills  the  stomach  with 
its  vapour,  which  is  often  thrown  up  by  the  forcible  contractions 
excited.  Its  influence  is  very  quickly  diffused  over  the  system, 
causing  an  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  and  excitement  of  th* 
nervous  system,  especially  of  the  brain,  attended  with  a  sense  rf 
fulness  of  the  head  and  feelings  of  exhilaration.  They  are  fol- 
lowed by  drowsiness,  and  after  a  short  time  not  unfrequently  with 
perspiration,  after  which  the  effects  pass  off  with  more  or  less 
depression.  The  effects  of  very  large  doses  in  man  are  not  well 
understood,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  swallowing 
it,  the  instances  are  very  few  in  which  there  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  its  action  when  thus  administered.  It  iS'Said, 
however,  when  taken  excessively,  to  produce  intoxication,  nausei, 
giddiness,  and  stupefaction.  That,  if  swallowed  in  very  larp 
quantities,  it  is  capable  of  producing  fatal  narcotic  effects,  nnless 
rejected  from  the  stomach,  is  fairly  inferrible  from  experiments 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  lower  animals,  and  by  its  well 
known  action  when  inhaled^  Orfila  states  that  a  dog,  in  the 
stomach  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  it  was  introduced,  and  the 
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K>phagou8  then  tied,  was  rendered  comatose,  and  died  in  three 
nrs,  presenting  marks  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  after 
ath;  and  from  four  to  six  drachms  of  it  proved  sufficient,  in  the 
periments  of  Brodie,  to  plunge  a  horse  into  deep  lethargy.  {Merat 
De  LenSy  iii.  166.) 

Inhalation.    Though  long  known  to  be  capable  of  acting  power- 
llj  by  inhalation,  it  is  only  of  late  that  its  effects,  when  given  in 
is  way,  have  been  carefully  studied.    More  than  thirty  years  ago, 
TemeQiber  well  that  it  was  quite  a  fashion  *among  the  boys  in 
liladelphia  to  inhale  ether  for  its  intoxicating  effect,  which  re- 
mbled  that  produced  by  nitrous  oxide.    A  teaspoonful  or  more 
IB  introduced  into  a  large  bladder,  with  a  mouth-piece  attached, 
rough  which  the  vapour  was  inhaled.    One  ease  of  death  with 
>ina  occurred,  and  several  other  cases  of  an  alarming  character, 
id  the  practice  soon  ceased.    The  first  effect  is  ordinarily  irrita- 
)n  of  throat  with  coughing,  which  soon  subsides,  and  is  followed 
f  marks  of  general  stimulation ;  the  respiration  being  quickened 
id  more  audible,  the  pulse  usually  increased  in  frequency,  and  the 
06  more  or  less  flushed.    An  agreeable  exhilaration,  amounting 
intoxication,  is  now  generally  felt,  which  is  sometimes  quiet;  but 
other  cases  is  attended  with  various  muscular  movements,  occa- 
onally  amounting  to  convulsions.     In  a  period  of  from  two  to 
re  minutes,  sometimes,  however,  prolonged  to  ten  or  even  fifteen, 
eepiness  is  produced,  the  eyes  are  closed,  the  voluntary  muscles 
xx>me   relaxed,   and   the   patient    falls    back   apparently   quite 
loonscious.    The  mind,  however,  is  not  wholly  inactive;  for  the 
dividual  often  afterwards  speaks  of  curious  dreams  or  visions, 
hich  seem  to  him  to  have  been  of  long  duration,  and  which, 
lOUgh  occasionally  disagreeable  or  even  fearful,  are  for  the  most 
irt  very  much  the  reverse;   and,  altogether,  the  effects  are  so 
[easitig  that  a  repetition  of  the  process  is  frequently  desired. 
4i.ty  with  an  increased  influence  of  the  vapour,  a  deep  comatose 
eep  is  induced,  often  attended  with  snoring,  in  which  there  is  an 
atire  loss  of  consciousness.    When  the  period  of  stupefaction 
nnmences,  the  pulse  becomes  slower,  the  skin  relaxed,  and  the 
ne  palish  or  of  a  venous  hue,  which,  as  the  stupor  increases,  may 
eepQU  into  a  dark  suffusion.    If  the  agent  is  omitted  as  soon  as 
le  stupor  appears,  this  state  subsides  as  quickly  as  it  was  pro- 
uced;  and,  though  there  may  sometimes   remain  a  momentary 
Dofusion  of  mind,  and  slight  languor  of  body  for  a  short  time, 
ocasionally,  perhaps  a  little  headache  or  nausea,  the  subject  of  the 
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process  soon  returns  to  his  previous  condition,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  In  the  period  of  excitement,  it  occasionally  happens 
that  the  sexual  function  becomes  the  special  seat  of  stimalation ; 
and  the  delusions  of  the  patient,  or  his  dreams,  may  take  a  cor- 
responding direction,  and,  even  after  the  perfect  return  of  conscious- 
ness, may  remain  impress^  on  the  mind  with  the  vividness  of 
reality.  This  is  a  very  important  medico-legal  fact.  Should  the 
inhalation  be  persevered  in,  there  is  risk  of  a  suspension  of  the 
function  of  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  of 
death  from  asphyxia.  Some  instances  of  this  kind  are  ou  record; 
but  they  are  extremely  rare.  With  ordinary  care,  and  in  an  ordi- 
nary state  of  system,  death  can  scarcely  result  from  this  cause 
under  the  influence  of  ether.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  ethereal 
intoxication  is  much  less  dangerous,  even  than  the  alcoholic.  But 
an  undue  perseverance  in  its  use,  in  cases  which  resist  the  stupefy- 
ing influence  of  the  ether,  is  sometimes  followed  by  serious  nervous 
disorders,  and  injurious  if  not  dangerous  sanguineous  determina- 
tions, which  may  last  for  a  considerable  time,  and  should  serve  as 
a  warning  to  the  practitioner  not  to  urge  the  measure,  in  all  in- 
stances, and  at  all  hazards,  to  entire  stupefaction. 

There  are  two  points,  in  connexion  with  the  influence  of  ethereal 
inhalation,  which,  though  strictly  pathological,  and,  therefore,  not 
belonging  exactly  to  the  physiological  effects  of  ether,  may  be  most 
conveniently  considered  in  this  place,  in  order  that  the  whole  series 
of  facts  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  the  process  may  be  presented 
in  one  view.  I  allude  to  the  ansdsthetic  influence  of  etherization 
by  the  lungs,  and  that  which  it  exercises  in  relaxing  spasm. 

That  ether  is  capable,  when  inhaled,  of  abolishmg  sensibility^  is 
an  obvious  corollary  to  its  stupefying  power.  The  sense  of  touch 
as  well  as  every  other  special  sense,  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  suspended  in  coma.  This,  then,  is  no  new  discovery.  But  it 
was  not  so  obvious  that  the  general  sensibility  might  be  diminished, 
and  even  quite  suspended,  while  consciousness,  and,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  the  special  senses,  remained  unaflected.  Tliis,  however, 
is  a  most  important  fact  in  relation  to  etherization.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  agent,  pain  is  often  abolished  if  existing,  and 
averted  when  it  would  otherwise  have  been  produced,  before  the 
occurrence  of  any  degree  of  stupor,  or  of  any  considerable  anaes- 
thesia of  hearing,  sight,  &c.  The  woman  in  childbed  ceases  to 
suflFer  from  her  labour  pains,  though  still  conscious;  the  patient 
under  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  sometimes  scarcely  suflors,  though 
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he  may  follow  erery  step  of  the  operation;  and  the  pain  of  violent 
spasm  is  snbdaed  as  by  a  charm,  without  the  least  degree  of  appa- 
rent stupefoction'.  An  eminent  medical  gentleman  once  assured  me 
that,  while  labouring  under  the  most  exquisite  pain  from  spasm  of 
the  bladder,  he  had  inhaled  ether,  with  the  effect  of  completely  re- 
lieving the  pain,  though  he  retained  his  tK)nsciou8ness  unimpaired, 
and  even  took  pleasure  in  noting  the  return  of  each  contraction  of 
the  bladder,  of  which  he  was  distinctly  sensible,  though  it  was 
quite  painless. 

The  other  point  referred  to  was  the  efficacy  of  ether  -when  in- 
haled in  telaxinff 'spasm.  That  it  should  have  this  power,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  voluntary  muscles,  so  far  as  the  cerebral  centres  are 
concerned,  was  almost  inferrible  from  jthe  property  it  evinces  of  re- 
laxing these  muscles,  when  the  system  is  brought  completely  ander 
its- influence.  But  ihe  muscles  of  organic  life  usually  remain  un- 
dected,  at  least  not  materially  afiSected,  in  the  stupefaction,  unless 
carried  to  the  last  degree  short  of  absolute  death.  Bespiration  gees 
on;  the  peristaltic  movements,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  not  impaired; 
the  sphincters  generally  act  as  in  health;  and  the  uterine  contractions 
daring  labour  are  undiminished  in  force,  though  no  longer  painful. 
But  over  the  morbid  contractions  of  these  tniiscles,  over  their  spas- 
modic conditions,  for  example,  etherization  has  great  controL  It  is 
capable  not  only  of  relieving  the  pain  of  these  spasms,  but,  in  a 
somewhat  higher  degree  of  its  action,  of  relaxing  the  spasms  them- 
selves. Though,  as  before  stated,  the  spasm  will  sometimes  continue 
after  the  pain  has  ceased,  yet  the  two  often  cease  together,  and,  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  muscular  relaxation  generally  soon  follows 
the  anfestbetic  effect.  This  only  proves  that  the  nervous  centres  of 
pain,  and  those  of  the  involuntary  movements,  are  not  the  same, 
and  that  the  former  usually  come  under  the  influence  of  the  ano- 
dyne before  the  latter.  The  pains  of  tetanus,  for  instance,  cease 
before  the  muscular  spasms,  but  these  also  will  often  yield,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  to  ether.  In  their  tetanic  movements,  the  muscles 
eeaas  to  be  voluntary  muscles ;  and  are  under  the  control  of  the 
spinal  centres.  From  all  this,  it  may  be  physiologically  deduced 
that,  in  etherization,  the  nervous  centres  of  organic  life,  those,  namely, 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  either  come  last 
under  the  power  of  the  stupefying  agent,  or,  to  speak  more  pre- 
cisely, are  the  least  susceptible  to  its  action. 

Another  valuable  therapeutic  agency  of  ether  by  inhalation  is 
the  relaxation  it  often  produces  in  the  mucous  tissues^  with  an  in- 
VOL.  I.— 44 
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crease  of  the  mucoas  discbarge.  This  has  been  noticed  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  generative  organs  of  women  in  childbed, 
and  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  may  possibly  extend  to  the  others; 
as  it  is  probably  rather  through  the  organic  nervoos  centres  that  it 
acts,  than  directly  on  the  tissue  affected. 

1  Judging  from  the  efifects  above  detailed,  we  may  pretty  certainly 
conclude  that  the  cerebral  centres  of  general  sensation,  and  those 
of  thought  and  emotion,  are  most  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
ethereal  inhalation,  that  next  in  order  are  those  of  special  sensation 
and  the  will,  and  that  lower  still  in  the  scale  of  susceptibility  are 
the  centres  of  organic  force,  of  which  the  respiratory  centre  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  the  lowest. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  powerful  remedy  to  which  the  system  be- 
comes more  speedily  accustomed  than  this;  so  that,  to  sustain  a 
given  eiTect  for  a  long  time,  it  must  be  administered  on  successive 
occasions,  in  rapidly  increasing  quantities;  and  the  amounts  which 
have  been  given,  in  some  cases,  without  material  injury,  are  almost 
astounding,  considering  the  powerful  effect  produced  at  first  by  a 
small  quantity,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  larger  amount  has 
been  reached.  Even  while  the  ether,  which  may  have  caused  all 
the  characteristic  phenomena,  still  remains  in  great  measure  in 
the  system,  it  has  quite  lost  its  eftects  on  the  cerebral  centres;  for 
the  breath  continues  to  smell  of  it  long  after  all  the  phenomena  of 
its  action. have  disappeared.  The  previous  habit  of  using  alcohol 
or  opium  also  greatly  lessens  the  susceptibility  to  the  impression  of 
ether,  showing  a  close  resemblance  between  these  three  cerebral 
stimulants  in  their  mode  of  action. 

The  only  morbid  appearances  noticed  after  death  from  ether  are 
those  incident  to  asphyxia;  namely,  darkness  of  the  blood,  fulness  of 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  congestion  of  the  brain,  lungs,  &c. 

In  poisoning  from  ethereal  inlialation,  the  shock  of  cold  water 
npon  the  face,  head,  or  shoulders,  and  the  introduction  of  pure  air 
into  the  lungs  by  artificial  respiration,  are  probably  the  most  efli* 
oient  measures.  When  the  prostration  is  great,  the  ammoniacal 
stimulunts  may  be  resorted  to  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  and  ex- 
ternal stimulation  by  rubefacients  should  not  be  neglected. 

2.  Mode  of  Operating, 

Ether  probably  operates  as  a  stimulant  by  a  direct  influence  on 
the  vital  susceptibilities  of  the  tissue,  without  any  chemical  reac- 
tion.   One  proof  of  this  is  the  vast  amount  which  may  be  takea 
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with  impunity  after  the  system  has  become  accustomed  to  it,  by 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  dose.  The  case  of  a  chemist  is  recorded, 
who  took  a  pint  of  ether  daily.  {Memt  and  De  LenSj  iii.  166.) 
When  large  quantities  have  been  introduced  by  inhalation,  the 
observable  effects  often  cease  long  before,  the  evidence  afibrded 
by  the  breath  that  a  portion  still  remains  in  the  system.  This 
could  scarcely  be,  if  the  effect  were  chemical,  whether  on  the  solid 
tissues,  or  the  blood.  The  higher  carbonization  of  the  blood  has 
been  supposed  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  effects  of  ether. 
This,  however,  is  probably  a  mere  respiratory  result.  That  the 
first  stimulant  impression  on  the  circulation,  respiration,  and'oere- 
bral  functions,  may  depend  on  the  propagation  of  the  local  influence, 
through  the  nerves,  to  the  nervous  centres  of  those  functions,  is  not 
impossible;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  effi^ct  is  produced  might 
be  advanced  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  view;  but  experi- 
ments have  satisfactorily  shown,  that  the  round  of  the  circulation  is 
accomplished  in  time  to  permit  the  operation  by  this  route  within 
the  actual  period ;  so  that  the  view  referred  to  cannot  by  any  mea,ns 
be  considered  as  demonstrated.  The  probability  is  that  most  of 
the  effects  of  ether  are  due  to  its  absorption  into  the  circulation, 
and  direct  action  upon  the  nervous  centres,  the  functions  of  which 
are  first  increased  by  the  stimulation,  then  deranged,  and  afterwards 
diminished  or  temporarily  suppressed,  under  the  general  law  of 
irritation.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  relative  degree  in  which 
the  centres  are  susceptible,  deduced  from  the  period  at  which  they 
respectively  come  under  its  influence.  That  ether  is  absorbed,  is 
almost  too  obvious  to  require  proof.  The  odour  of  the  breath, 
which  always  smells  strongly  of  ether,  in  whatever  way  adminis- 
tered, and  sometimes  continues  to  smell  of  it,  when  large  quantities 
hkve  been  administered,  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more  after  it  was 
given,  is  a  sufficient  evidence;  not  to  allude  to  the  fact,  that  its 
odour  has  been  noticed  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  when  death 
has  from  any  cause  followed  soon  after  its  exhibition.  The  great 
difference  in  the  effects  of  the  medicine,  as  administered  by  the 
stomach  and  the  lungs,  is  probably  owing  to  its  much  slower  ab- 
sorption from  the  former  organ.  Its  powerful  direct  stimulant 
action,  in  the  liquid  state,  upon  the  stomach,  producing  an  active 
congestion  of  the  blood-vessels,  may  be  one  reason  of  its  relatively 
slower  absorption  through  this  organ  than  the  lungs,  when  com- 
pared with  some  other  volatile  medicines,  such  as  hydrocyanic  acid. 
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3.  Therapeutic  Application. 

The  use  of  ether  as  a  medicine  dates  from  an  early  period  in 
modern  history.  I  shall  treat  of  its  employment  first  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  stomach,  secondly  by  inhalation,  and  lastly  as  an  ex- 
ternal application. 

1.  Use  by  the  Stomach,  In  the  course  of  low  fevers,  especially  of 
malignant  typhus,  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  and  in  other,  diseases 
.of  debility,  sudden  sinking  spells  occasionally  take  place,  approaching 
asphyxia  in  character,  which  require  prompt  and  energetic  stimu- 
latioA  of  the  nervous  centres.  In  such  cases,  ether  is  strongly 
indicated,  and  may  be  given  in  connexion  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, or  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  in  order  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  restore  action,  which  may  then  be  sustained,  if  neces- 
sary, by  the  more  permanent  stimulants  and  tonics.  In  the  jExnisoit- 
ing  by  mushrooms  it  has  been  recommended,  probably  upon  similar 
groimds. 

A  similar  condition  sometimes  occurs  in  angina  pectoris^  and  de- 
mands instant  interference  to  prevent  death.  Here  also  ether  is 
highly  valuable  in  connexion  with  other  medicines.  In  the  seem^ 
mgly  spasmodic  pains  of  that  affection,  in  which  it  would  appear  that 
sudden  cramp  had  seized  on  some  portion  of  the  cardiac  muscleS| 
and  during  which  the  whole  system  is  extremely  prostrate,  ether 
and  laudanum  are  the  internal  remedies  mainly  to  be  relied  on. 
Such  a  condition  occasionally  takes  place  in  nervous  gout,  constitut- 
ing probably  the  most  dangerous  example  of  that  disease. 

The  prompt  and  powerful  stimulation  with  which  ether  operates 
upon  the  nerves,  adapts  it  admirably  to  those  spasmodic  affections, 
unattended  with  acute  inflammation,  which  are  characterized  by  great 
depression  of  the  circulation,  coolness  and  dampness  of  the  surface^ 
and  apparent  general  prostration.  Hence  its  usefulness  in  violent 
spasnis  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  bowels,  attended  with  feeble  pulse, 
cold  skin,  &C.,  in  which  it  may  often  be  advantageously  combined 
with  laudanum  or  other  liquid  preparation  of  opium,  and  given  in 
teaspoonful  doses.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  spasms  of  the 
urders  and  of  the  gall  ducts,  occasioned  by  the  passage  respectively 
of  urinary  or  biliary  calculi.  In  the  latter  affection  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  useful,  when  combined  with  the  oil  of 
turpentine.  Upon  the  same  grounds,  too,  it  is  indicated  in  the 
approaching  collapse  of  cholera  attended  with  internal  and  external 
cramps.    Its  powerful  stimulation  of  the  nervous  centres,  in  these 
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cases,  may  be  supposed  to  rouse  them  from  the  torpor  in  which 
they  appear  to  be  thrown  by  the  concentration  of  the  nervous 
energy  in  the  suffering  organ,  and  thus  to  act  revulsively  in  the 
relief  of  the  spasm. 

In  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma  it  has  sometimes  been  used 
beneficially,  though  less  efficient  in  this  disease  than  some  other 
remedies. 

.  In  small  doses,  ether  acts  purely  as  a  nervous  stimi}lant,  and  is 
mttch  employed  for  the  relief  of  various  mild  nervous  affections. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  usually  prescribed  in  the  form  of  compouyid 
spirit  of  ether^  or  Hoffmann^s  anodyne^  under  which  this  highly 
useful  application  of  the  remedy  will  be  more  particularly  noticed. 

Ether  has  also  been  recommended  in  sea-sickness^  in  which  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  it  may  be  given  in  a  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira  wine. 

M.  Bourdier  has  employed  it  with  success  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
tapetcorm^  giving  it  both  by  the  stomach  and  rectum  with  an  infu- 
sion of  male  fern,  and  following  it  in  an  hour  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 

Ether  is  corUraindkated  in  all  cases  of  sthenic  febrile  action  and 
acute  inflammation,  especially  of  the  stomach  and  brain. 

Administraium.  The  dose  of  ether  is  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to 
two  fluidrachms,  which,  if  a  given  effect  is  to  be  sustained,  should 
be  repeated  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  or  at  most  one  hour,  as 
the  effect  rapidly  passes  off.  It  may  be  given  in  one  or  two  wine- 
glassfuls  of  sweetened  water,  well  mixed  at  the  moment  of  adminis- 
tration, and  taken  cold.  A  useful  method  of  dissolving  it  in  water 
for  exhibition,  suggested  originally,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Ilartshorne  of  Philadelphia,  is  to  rub  it  up  with  spermaceti, 
two  grains  being  used  to  each  fluidrachm,  then  to  rub  this  mixture 
well  with  water,  and  to  strain.  As  water  will  take  up  about  one- 
ninth  of  its  bulk  of  ether,  the  dose  ought  to  be  readily  dissolved 
in  a  wineglassful  of  that  fluid.  In  France,  a  syrup  of  ether  is  pre- 
pared by  putting  one  part  of  the  ether  and  sixteen  of  syrup  in  a 
flask,  with  a  tubulure  at  the  lower  part  on  the  side,  fitted  with  a 
cork,  through  which  passes  a  short  tube,  the  outer  extremity  ^of 
which  is  closed  with  a  small  cork.  The  mixture  is  shaken  occa- 
sionally for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  allowed  to  stand.  The 
syrup,  at  first  turbid,  afterwards  becomes  clear,  with  a  portion  of 
the  ether  floating  on  the  top  undissolved.  It  is  drawn  off  through 
the  tubulure  when  wanted  for  use,  and  a  fluidounce  may  be  given 
at  a  dose.  {Trousseau  and  Pidoux,  4e  ed.  ii.  260.) 

2.  Use  by  Inlialation.  Ether  has  long  been  used  in  this  method. 
The  late  Dr.  P.  S.  Physick  was  much  in  the  habit  of  employing  it 
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in  pulmonary  affections,  and  inyentecl  a  small  extemporaneous  in- 
haler for  the  purpose.  It  is  only  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  that  any 
claim  to  discovery  has  recently  been  advanced  in  reference  to  its 
exhibition  by  the  lungs.  The  way  to  this  discovery  bad  been 
gradually  opened  by  attempts  to  effect  the  same  object  by  other 
agents;  but  the  proper  credit  of  it  must  be  divided  between  two 
American  physicians,  Drs.  C.  T,  Jackson  and  W.  T.  G.  ilorton,  of 
Boston,  the/ormer  of  whom  appears  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  ether  for  this  purpose,  but  the  latter  first  carried  the  concep- 
tion into  practical  eft'ect.  It  was  in  October,  1846,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  was  called  to  this  highly  important  disco- 
very. The  process  was  originally  applied  by  Dr.  Morton  to  the 
relief  of  pain  in  dentistry.  He  made  known  his  success  to  Dr. 
John  C.  Warren,  who  was  the  first  to  test  its  eCScacy  in  an  impor- 
tant surgical  operation. 

Though  first  used  to  prevent  pain  in  surgical  operations,  this 
mode  of  administering  ether  may  be  resorted  to  in  a  wide  circle  of 
spasmodic,  convulsive,  and  neuralgic  aftections.  Of  the  painful 
spasmodic  disease^  it  may  be  used  advantageously  in  spasm  of  the 
stomachy  hmcelsy  bladder^  ureters^  gall-ducts^  and  diaphragm,  in  violefii 
external  cramps  as  those  of  cholera,  and  in  tetanns.  In  the  atrocious 
affection  last  named,  it  will  generally  aftord  nwre  or  less  relief,  and 
sometimes  contributes  to  the  cure.  In  the  jy>is(ming  frmn  strychnia 
it  is  also  indicated.  In  infantile  convulsions  from  spasm  of  the 
bowels,  it  should  be  resorted  to  if  other  measures  fail. 

The  measure  has  been  recommended  in  chorea,  pertussis,  and  the 
convulsive  affections  of  hysteria;  but,  as  it  will  seldom  cure  these 
complaints,  but  only  afford  temporary  relief,  there  may  be  danger 
of  inducing  a  bad  habit  of  indulgence,  without  corresponding 
benefit.  I  have  used  it  with  apparent  advantage  in  peculiarly  vio- 
lent or  obstinate  hysterical  convulsions,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  dispense  with  it.  For  the  relaxation  of 
spasm,  it  may  also  be  employed  in  dysphagia  from  spasm  of  the  oeso- 
phggus  and  in  strangulated  hernia. 

In  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  when  not  complicated  with 
acute  bronchitis,  it  may  be  tried  with  good  hope  of  benefit ;  and  in 
the  dyspnoea  dependent  on  chronic  bronchitis  it  is  doubly  useful,  if 
carefully  managed,  both  by  relieving  the  distressing  sensation,  and 
favouring  mucous  secretion.  In  these  cases  the  remedy  should 
not  be  pushed  to  positive  insensibility. 

Nturalgia^  dysmenorrhoea,  angitm  pectoris,  and  severe  or  obttinatt 
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nervovs  headndves^  are  complaints  in  which  the  remedy  is  indicated 
for  its  ansBBthetic  viftaes. 

In  delirium  tremens  it  sometimes  powerfully  co-operates  with 
^pium-  in  prodacing  sleep,  and  may  be  tried  in  obstinate  cases. 

It  has  been  used  also  as  an  antiperiodic  in  intemiittenta^  and  there 
San  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  it  would  frequently  interrupt  the 
fmroxysms  if  applied  about  the  expected  period  of  their  approach. 
[t  ii,  however,  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  there  can  be  any 
3Ccasion  for  its  use.    I  would  recommend  that  it  should  be  tried  in 

■ 

otherwise  desperate  cases  of  the  pernicious  paroxysm  of  miasmatic 
Tever,  when  not  attended  with  comatose  symptoms. 

As  an  Anststhetic  Agent  in  Sijrgery,  There  has  been  no  little 
sontroversy  about  the  propriety  of  using  measures  to  prevent  pain 
in  surgery;  but  the  mass  of  the  profession,  influenced  in  some 
legree,  no  doubt,  by  the  powerful  instincts  of  our  nature,  have 
some  to  the  conclusion  that  such  measures  are  not  only  admissible, 
but  very  often  advisible.  The  advocates  for  their  use  maintain, 
md,  as  appears  to  me,  very  reasonably,  that  riot  only  is  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  patient  mitigated  if  not  entirely  prevented,  but  that,  in 
severe  operations,  the  measure  proves  positively  salutary,  and  con- 
luces  to  a  favourable  result  by  obviating  the  shock  on  the  nervoOs 
system,  which  is  sometimes  fatal  even  during  the  operation.  The 
objection  on  the  score  that  nature  intended  that  there  should  be 
pain  in  surgical  operations,  if  it  need  an  answer,  is  fully  met  by  the 
simple  counter  statement,  that  nature  has  also  presented  us  with  a 
remedy  for  the  pain.  The  notion  that  ether  might  act  injuriously  by 
iepraving  the  blood,  and  retarding  the  healing  process,  has  proved 
18  groundless  on  trial,  as  it  really  was  in  theory.  The  opium 
t^faich  almost  every  surgeon  formerly  gave,  left  a  much  more  pow- 
srful  impression  on  the  system  than  the  brief  action  of  ether  could 
lo;  and  yet  no  one  supposed  that  it  prevented  the  healing  of 
wounds.  Another  objection  to  the  use  of  ether  has  been  the  doubt, 
whether  it  really  exercised  the  anicsthetic  influence  ascribed  to  it, 
SB  patients,  by  their  agitation  during  the  operation,  seem  to  evince 
lome  degree  of  suflfcring.  But  when,  as  has  often  happened,  they 
have  retained  sufficient  consciousness  of  what  was  going  on  to  give 
in  authoritative  statement  in  the  case,  they  have  almost  uniformly 
ieclared  that  they  felt  no  pain  or  very  little;  and  the  agitation  was 
really  ascribable  to  some  dreamy  delusion  at  the  time,  or  merely 
to  reflex  action.  The  only  real  question,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  whe- 
ther ether  can  be  given  safely ;  for  I  doubt  whether  we  have  the 
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n^oral  right  to  relieve  paio,  at  any  appreciable  risk  of  life.  Rea- 
soning from  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  ether,  I  should  say 
that  a  full  dose  of  it,  sufficient  to  bring  on  the  state  of  aniesthesia, 
is  less  dangerous  than  a  full  soporific  dose  of  opium,  supposing  in 
both  cases  the  system  to  be  in  health.  Etherization  is  certainly 
less  dangerous  than  intoxication  from  alcoholic  liquor,  as  the  cir- 
culation is  disturbed  less,  and  the  influence  is  much  shorter  in 
duration.  Nor  has  experience  contradicted  the  suggestions  of  rea- 
son.  The  instances  are  extremely  rare,  if  in  fact  there  are  any  on 
record,  in  which  etherization,  employed  to  prevent  pain  in  opera- 
tions,  has  proved  fatal  when  the  measure  was  judiciously  applied, 
and  the  case  properly  selected.  The  measure  itself  is  certainly  not 
accountable  for  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  person  who 
employs  it,  and  should  not  be  rejected  on  this  score,  any  more  than 
opium  or  mercury,  or  even  quinia,  should  be  rejected  for  the  mis- 
chief they  have  often  done  in  reckless  and  unskilful  hands.  In- 
deed, considering  the  number  of  instances  in  which  ether  has  been 
used,  even  by  the  most  notoriously  ignorant  persons,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  we  have  heard  so  little  of  its  mischievous  effects. 
This  assuredly  cannot  be  said  of  chloroform,  which  our  professional 
brethren  in  Europe  cliug  to  with  so  much  pertinacity,  notwithstand- 
ing that  almost  every  journal  comes  to  us  burthened  with  some 
fatal  case,  and  it  is  presumable  that  many  happen  which  never  find 
their  way  into  the  public  records. 

Ether  has  also  been  much  employed  to  mitigate  or  annul  the 
pains  of  childbirth.  Upon  the  propriety  of  this  application  of  it, 
there  has  been  even  greater  difference  of  opinion,  or  rather  there 
has  been  greater  opposition  to  the  measure,  than  in  reference  to  its 
use  in  surgery.  Having  no  practical  experience  of  my  own  in  this 
branch  of  our  profession,  I  feel  altogether  incompetent  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  allude  to  it  here  as  a  point  in  the 
history.of  etherization  which  cannot  be  wholly  overlooked. 

Cautions,  Ether  should  not  be  recklessly  used.  In  eases  of 
seriously  diseased  heart,  active  congestion  or  acute  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  brain,  or  stomach,  apoplectic  or  active  hemorrhagic 
tendencies,  or  a  generally  plethoric  condition,  it  should  either 
be  avoided  altogether,  or  used  only  after  a  careful  preparation  of 
the  system.  It  should  be  carried  no  further  than  is  sufficient  for 
bringing  about  the  state  of  anaesthesia,  and  should  be  at  once  with- 
drawn, should  a  failing  pulse  indicate  any  danger  of  asphyxia. 
The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  that  sufficient  atmospheric  air  is 
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iahaled.  The  waot  of  this  is  probably  the  greatest  danger  of  the 
process  under  unskilful  management.  The  patient,  by  the  very 
state  of  insensibility  into  which  he  is  thrown,  becomes  incapable  of 
pving  warning  through  his  feelings  of  suffocation;  and  hence  the 
j^roater  necessity  for  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  The  rule 
amply  is  that,  while  the  vapour  of  ether  is  admitted  into  the  lungs, 
It  should  be  accompanied  with  free  access  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

Various  instruments  have  been  invented  to  meet  the  requisitions 
y{  convenience  and  safety  in  inhalation;  but  probably  nothing. is 
better,  on  the  whole,  than  a  large  piece  of  sponge,  hollowed  out  on 
3ne  side  so  as  to  admit  the  nose.  This  should  be  applied  saturated 
prith  the  ether,  so  that  the  vapour  may  enter  with  the  air  drawn  by 
inspiration  into  the  lungs.  Tn  this  way  a  due  supply  of  atmo- 
spheric air  is  insured;  and  the  only  disadvantage  is,  that  more  of 
the  ether  is  lost  by  evaporation  than  when  it  is  confined  within 
in  instrument.  The  patient  should  breathe  preferably  through  the 
nostrils.    Bags  containing  ether  should  never  be  used. 

When  an  instrument  is  used  confining  the  ether,  from  one  to 
two  fiuidounces  may  be  employed;  when  a  sponge,  the  quantity 
should  be  doubled.  The  operator  should  keep  his  fingers  on  the 
pulse,  and,  if  he  find  it  failing,  should  withdraw  the  ether.  Should 
convulsions  supervene,  he  must  also  suspend  the  process. 

8.  External  Use.  Ether  is  used  externally  for  two  purposes,  for 
stimulation,  and  refrigeration.  For  the  first,  it  is  confined  to  the 
ptfrt  to  which  it  is  applied ;  for  the  second,  it  is  allowed  freely  to 
^aporate  so  as  to  lower  the  temperature. 

In  neuralgic  pains^  nervous  headache,  and  nervous  earache,  it  may 
be  applied  near  the  part  affected,  by  means  of  a  compress  satu- 
rated with  it,  and  then  covered  by  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  to  prevent 
evaporation.  Sometimes  a  little  of  it,  applied  to  the  forehead,  and 
held  there  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  will  prove  rapidly  service- 
able in  nervous  headache.  It  very  quickly  produces  burning  sen- 
sation and  redness.  In  earache  it  is  said  sometimes  to  afford  in- 
Btantaneous  relief,  when  dropped  into  the  external  meatus.  Among 
the  external  uses  of  ether  may  be  mentioned  its  application  to  the 
nostrils  in  cases  of  faintness,  or  even  positive  syncope,  in  which  it 
will  often  do  good  by  its  pungency. 

With  a  view  to  heal  refrigeration,  it  may  be  used  in  any  case  where 
this  effect  is  required  upon  the  surface  of  the  body ;  the  cuticle  being 
sound.  It  is  employed,  however,  chiefly  in  headaches  with  exter- 
nal heat,  and  in  superficial  burns  or  scalds.    It  may  be  dropped 
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on  the  part,  or  applied  on  a  single  layer  of  thiil  musltn  or  linen. 
In  strangulated  hernia,  it  has  been  much  commended;  the  object 
b»ing,  in  this  case,  to  produce  contraction  of  the  strangulated  part, 
and  thus  enable  it  to  pass  back  through  the  opening.  It  is  applied 
most  effectually  by  letting  it  fall  upon  the  seat  of  the  hernia  in 'a 
slender  stream.  A  considerable  reduction  of  the  temperature  can 
be  obtained  in  this  wav. 


There  are' two  officinal  preparations  of  ether  which  require  no- 
tice, viz.  the  Spirit  of  Mher,  and  the  Compound  Spirit  of  Ether. 

L  SPIBIT  OP  ETHEB. — SpIRITUS  ^THERIS  SuLPHUBICI.  Ed. 

This  is  simply  a  mixture  of  one  part  by  measure  of  ether  and 
two  of  officinal  alcohol.  The  only  advantage  of  the  preparation  is 
that  it  is  readily  miscible  with  water,  and  may,  therefore,  be  taken 
more  conveniently  than  pure  ether.  The  dose  of  it  is  two  or  three 
fluidrachms. 

.  2.  COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OP  ETHEB.  —  SpIRITDS  ^THKRIS 
CoMPOSlTUS.  U,S. —  Compound  Spirit  of  Sulphuric  Ether. — Hajf- 
marui's  Anodyne  Liquor. — Iloffmaniis  Anodyne. 

As  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  this  is  made  by  mixing  toge- 
ther half  a  pint  of  ether,  a  pint  of  alcohol,  and  three  fluidounces 
of  ethereal  oil  or  heavy  oil  of  wine. 

The  etherextl  oil  or  heavy  oil  of  tvine^  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  heavier 
than  water,  of  a  penetrating  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sharp  bitterish 
taste,  and  boiling  at  540®  Fahr.  It  contains  sulphuric  acid,  combined 
with  certain  products  of  the  decomposition  of  alcohol  acting  as  a 
base  or  bases,  and  is  considered  by  Liebig  as  a  double  sulphate  of 
ether^  and  etherole;  the  latter  being  another  name  for  light  oil  of  wine^ 
which  is  a  4 — 4  carbo-hydrogen  (C^HJ.  It  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  being  in 
much  larger  proportion  than  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  ether. 
A  portion  of  it  is  usually  produced  in  the  process  for  procuring 
ether,  especially  towards  the  close,  and  hence  contaminates  that 
product  as  obtained  by  the  first  distillation. 

But,  though  precise  rules  are  given  for  the  preparation  and  use 
of  the  ethereal  oil  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  it  is  in  fact  seldom  if 
ever  made  in  this  country;  and  the  product  sold  as  Uoffmanns  ano- 
dyne^  in  our  shops,  is  actually  prepared  by  continuing  the  distilla- 
tion in  the  process  for  procuring  ether,  after  it  has  been  stopped  in 
reference  to  the  latter  product.    A  mixture  is  thus  obtained  of 
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elher,  alcohol,  and  oil  of  wine,  which  is  somewhat  modified  to 
make  it  suit  the  yiews  of  the  manufacturers,  and  sold  as  HoiTmann's 
anodyne.  It  contains  the  ingredients  of  the  officinal  preparation, 
but  much  less  of  the  ethereal  oil. 

Compound  spirit  of  ether  has  a  peculiar  odour,  which  it  owes  to 
the  ethereal  oil.  Its  taste  is  very  hot,  pungent,  and  somewhat 
sweetish.  It  should  be  completely  volatilizable  by  heat  and  desti- 
tt^te  of  acid  reaction;  and,  when  mixed  with  water,  should  have  a 
somewhat  milky  appearance,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  oil. 

Medical  Uses.  The  effects  of  Hoffmann's  anodyne  on  the  system 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  ether,  but  somewhat  modified 
by  the  oil  of  wine,,  so  as  perhaps  to  bring  it  more  nearly  into  ac- 
cordance with  the  class  of  nervous  stimulants.  Ether  itself,  in  small 
doses,  insufficient  to  disturb  specially  the  cerebral  centres,  is  really 
a  nervous  stimulant;  and  were  it  used  only  by  the  stomach,  might 
perhapa  be  ranked  appropriately  with  this  class  of  medicines ;  as  it 
is  never  given  in  this  way  for  its  narcotic  effects.  But  used,  as  it  is 
at  present  by  inhalation,  prominently  as  a  cerebral  stimulant,  and 
conforming  so  closely  in  its  effects,  as  thus  administered,  with  alcohol 
and  opium,  it  could  not  with  propriety  be  removed  from  this 
connexion. 

Hoffmann's  anodyne  is  much  used  to  quiet  nervous  irritation  in 
its  various  forms.  Among  other  effects  is  that  of  producing  sleep  ; 
but  this  it  does  only  when  sleep  is  prevented  by  nervous  discom- 
posure ;  so  that  it  acts,  not  directly  on  the  brain  as  a  narcotic,  but 
simply  as  a  general  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  equalizing  its 
actions,  and  thus  removing  the  cause  of  wakefulness.  From  its 
common  name  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  extraordinary  powers 
of  relieving  pain.  If  given  in  large  quantities,  it  might  possibly 
produce  this  effect  directly,  as  the  vapour  of  ether  does  when  in- 
haled, by  rendering  the  cerebral  centres  insensible  to  the  irritations 
which  occasion  pain.  As  ordinarily  given,  however,  it  does  not 
act  in  this  way,  but  only  by  quieting  the  irritation  upon  which  the 
pain  may  depend ;  and,  when  this  is  beyond  its  powers,  it  is  itself 
inoperative  as  an  anodyne.  In  painful  affections,  therefore,  purely 
dependent  on  functional  disorder,  it  will  occasionally  afford  relief; 
in  the  pains  of  a  surgical  operation,  and  those  dependent  on  inflam- 
mation, or  even  active  congestion,  seldom  or  never.  Mild  spasmo- 
dic affections  will  not  unfrequently  yield  to  it. 

It  is  much  used  \n  febrile  diseases  to  calm  restlessness,  and  general 
malaise,  to  obviate  the  nervous  twitchings  and  startings  so  common 
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in  children,  and  to  produce  sleep,  when  the  patient  is  wakefnl.  In 
the  low  or  typhoid  fevers,  it  is  particalarly  indioated  for  the  sub* 
sultus  tendinum,  and  mild  delirium  so  common  in  that  aflSdction. 
In  all  the  slighter  troubles  of  hysteria^  in  faintntaa^  languor^  Uncnesi 
of  spirits^  palpitntiotiB^  &c.,  and  in  analogous  affections  in  the  male 
sex,  Uofifmann's  anodjne  is  often  an  admirable  aid  to  the  phy- 
sician, when  more  powerful  remedies  are  not  indicated. 

Flatulent  coUc^  singultus^  and  gastric  uneasiness^  will  frequently  be 
relieved  by  it. 

It  is  often  an  admirable  remedy  in  nervous  headache. 

It  might  be  employed,  in  very  large  doses,  for  obtaining  those 
more  powerful  effects  in  spasmodic  diseases  for  which  ether  itself 
is  given ;  but  the  proportion  of  alcohol  it  contains  must  always  be 
taken  into  account  in  such  cases. 

When  laudanum  sickens  the  stomach,  or  occasions  headache,  the 
effect  may  sometimes  be  obviated  by  giving  Hoffmann^s  anodyne 
along,  with  it. 

The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to  two  fluidrachms.  Some- 
times it  produces  very  pleasant  effects  in  restlessness,  in  the  dose 
of  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops.  It  should  be  given  in  a  wineglassfol 
of  water,  sweetened  or  not  as  the  patient  may  prefer.  The  dose 
may  be  repei^ted  every  hour  or  two  if  required.  It  is  often  use- 
fully combined  with  solution  of  morphia,  or  other  preparation  of 
opium,  in  affections  in  which  both  medicines  are  indicated. 


III.  CAMPHOR.  • 

CAMPHOR  A.   U.S^  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Camphor  is  a  concrete  substance  obtained  from  Cdrr^ 
phora  officinarum,  an  evergreen  tree,  of  considerable  size,  growing 
in  China  and  Japan,  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  and  occa- 
sionally kept  in  conservatories  in  temperate  latitudes.  The  whole 
plant  is  impregnated  with  the  camphor,  which  is  separated  either 
by  sublimation,  or  by  boiling,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  is  sublimed 
before  being  sent  into  market.  It  comes  to  us  either  from  the 
Ports  of  China,  or  indirectly  from  Japan  through  Dutch  commerce. 
As  imported,  it  is  not  sufficiently  pure  for  use,  and  is,  therefore, 
submitted  to  another  sublimation,  along  with  a  small  proportion  of 
quicklime.    Thus  pi^eparedi^  it  is  in  large  circular  cakes,  an  inch 
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or  two  in  thickness,  slightly  convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on 
the  other,  and  perforated  in  the  centre. 

Prcperties,  As  kept  in  the  shops,  camphor  is  nsnally  in  frag- 
ments of  the  cakes  above  mentioned,  usually  somewhat  whitish  on 
the  snriBce,  bat  beautifally  clear  and  translucent  within.  It  has  a 
strong,  fragrant,  characteristic  odoar,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  some- 
what bitter  taste,  which  leaves  a  sense  of  coolness  in  the  mouth, 
especially  perceptible  when  the  air  passes  over  the  tongue  during 
inhalation.  Tt  is  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  very  brittle, 
yet  of  difficult  pulverization,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  tenacity 
in  its  constituent  granules,  which  cause  them  to  flatten  under  the 
pestle,  without  breaking  into  powder.  It  may,  however,  be  readily 
redaced  to  powder,  by  first  adding  a  little  alcohol,  by  grating  and 
sifting,  or  by  precipitation  by  water  from  its  alcoholic  solution. 
Gtimphor  is  lighter  than  water,  and,  when  thrown  upon  it  in  small 
fifBgments  floats  on  the  surface,  and  performs  various  gyratory 
movements,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  repulsion  of  its  vapour. 
It  is  highly  volatile,  and  if  exposed  to  the  air  will  in  time  wholly 
disappear.  At  a  temperature  somewhat  above  that  of  boiling  water, 
it  melts,  at  a  higher  temperature  boils,  and  at  a  still  higher  takes 
fire,  burning  with  a  brilliant  flame,  but  much  smoke,  and  leaving 
no  residue.  In  close  vessels  it  may  be  sublimed  unchanged.  -  It 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  which,  by  simple  agitation  with 
it,  will  take  up  one-thousandth  of  its  weight,  and  acquires  the  smell 
and  taste  of  the  camphor.  By  the  intervention  of  an  agent  which 
enables  it  to  be  very  minutely  divided,  as  magnesia  or  its  carbonate, 
it  may  be  dissolved  in  water  in  much  larger  proportion.  It  is 
▼ery  soluble  in  alcohol,  extremely  so  in  chloroform,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  also  in  ether,  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  strong 
acetic  acid,  and  the  diluted  mineral  acids;  even  carbonic  acid 
water  dissolving  it  more  largely  than  water  itself.  When  rubbed 
with  resinous  substances,  it  often  loses  a  part  of  its  odour,  becomes 
softened,  and  is  thus  rendered  more  readily  suspensible  in  water. 

(hmpoeitian.  Camphor  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen^ which  are  thought  to  be  combined  in  the  form  of  oxide  of 
eampheney  a  compound  radical  consisting  of  10  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen and  8  of  hydrogen,  and  supposed  to  be  identical  with  pure  oil 
of  turpentine. 

Another  variety  of  camphor,  denominated  Borneo^  or  Samairt^ 
or  Dryobalanops  camphor,  is  obtained  from  the  interstices  of  the 
wood  of  Dryobalanops  Oamphora^  a  large  forest  tree  of  Sumatra  and 
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Borneo.     It  is  never,  however,  imported  for  use  into  America  or 
Europ?. 

1.  Effects  ox  the  System. — Opinions  the  most  opposite,  and 
facts  apparently  the  most  contradictory,  have  been  published  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mode  of  operation  and  effects  of  camphor.  Some  consider 
it  essentially  sedative  in  its  action,  whether  on  the  circulatory  or 
nervous  system;  while  others  with  equal  positiveness  determine 
that  it  is  stimulant :  and  others  think  that  it  may  be  the  one  or 
the  other;  and  facts  not  to  be  denied  are  adduced  in  support  of 
each  opinion.  In  the  present  state  of  our  experimental  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  between 
these  conflicting  views  and  statements.  More  numerous  observa- 
tions, made  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  without  in- 
fluence from  preconceived  opinions,  are  necessary  before  any  view 
of  its  mode  of  operation  can  be  received  as  demonstrated.  Never- 
theless, it  may  be  possible  to  find  some  clue  through  the  labyrinth 
of  seeming  contradictions;  and,  after  giving  a  succinct  account  of 
the  effects  produced  by  camphor,  as  deduced  from  the  great  multi- 
tude of  published  facts,  and  from  my  own  personal  observation,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  principles  maintained  in  this  work. 

Lfjccd  Effects,  In  the  first  place,  when  applied  locally,  and  confined 
so  as  to  prevent  evaporation,  camphor  produces  heat,  more  or  less 
redness,  and  not  unfrequently  pain.  These  effects  are  not  very  ob- 
vious upon  the  skin  protected  by  the  cuticle;  but,  when  the  medicine 
is  applied  in  concentrated  solution,  they  will,  I  think,  be  found  to 
take  place  in  some  degree.  In  blistered  and  ulcerated  surfaces,  and 
in  that  of  the  mouth,  thev  are  incontestable.  MM.  Trousseau  and 
Pidoux  state,  as  the  result  of  personal  experiment,  that  pieces  of 
camphor,  held  in  the  mouth  for  half  an  hour,  had,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  produced  redness,  heat,  and  painful  swelling  in  the  part 
with  which  they  were  in  contact.  {MnL  MeiL,  4e  ed.,  ii.  235.)  The 
experiments  of  Orfila  on  animals  prove  that  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  When  camphor  was  given 
in  small  fragments,  it  was  found,  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  to 
have  caused  inflammation,  and  numerous  small  points  of  ulceration. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  man,  when  swallowed  in  the  form  of  pill, 
it  is  apt  to  occasion  uneasiness  or  pain  in  the  stomach,  and,  if  in 
considerable  quantities,  even  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  camphor  is  a  local  stimulant.  But  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  coldness  felt  in  the  mouth  when  it  is  swallowed, 
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andy  as  some  assert,  even  in  the  stomach?  Simply  by  its  volatility. 
In  its  conversion  from  the  solid  state  to  that  of  vapour,  it  neces- 
sarily absorbs  heat,  and  produces  the  sensation  of  cold ;  and  this  is 
especially  observed  when  the  air  is  drawn  through  the  mouth,  thus 
favouring  the  evaporation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same 
change  goes  on  to  some  extent  in  the  stomach,  under  the  higher 
temperature  to  which  the  camphor  is  there  exposed,  and  a  neces- 
sary result  there  also  is  the  production  of  more  or  less  coolness. 
But  excitement  of  the  part  is  probably  not  the  only  effect  of  .cam- 
phor. It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  medicine  should  have  been 
adhered  to,  as  a  local  anodyne  in  rheumatism  and  other  painful  dis- 
eases, so  universally,  so  pertinaciously,  and  through  so  long  a  aeries 
of  years,  if  it  really  possessed  no  power  of  this  kind.  But  nothing 
IB  more  common,  in  our  experience  of  the  operation  of  medicines, 
ihan  the  succession  of  a  stimulant  and  sedative  effect.  Chloro- 
form powerfully  irritates  a  surface  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  as 
powerfully  reduces  its  sensibility  to  painful  impressions.  Camphor 
operates  in  the  same  way ;  but,  whether  its  sedative  effect  on  the 
nervous  extremities  is  direct,  or  consequent  upon  a  previous  stimu- 
lant effect  upon  them,  there  are  no  facts  which  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine. The  question  may  perhaps  be,  in  some  degree,  analogically 
settled,  if  we  can  determine  how  the  medicine  acts  upon  the  nervous 
centres;  for  it  is  probable,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that  it  acta  ' 
upon  the  same  principle  in  both  positions. 

General  Effects.  Our  attention  is  next  to  be  directed  to  the 
effects  of  camphor  on  the! system  at  large.  Omitting  the  im- 
pression it  may  produce  on  the  stomach,  which  will  vary  with 
the  predominance  of  the  refrigerant  influence  of  the  evapora* 
tion^  or  the  direct  excitant  influence  of  the  camphor,  and  with 
the  mode  of  its  exhibition,  whether  in  solution,  finely  divided, 
or  in  mass,  I  shall  notice  only  the  constitutional  effects.  From 
a  very  small  dose,  sufficient,  however,  to  make  a  decided  im- 
pression in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  system,  no  sensible  effect 
whatever  is  experienced.  A  somewhat  larger  dose  will  usually 
be  followed  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  frequency  and  perhaps 
fulness  of  the  pulse,  and  in  the  warmth  of  the  surface,  and  occa- 
sionally by  some  diaphoresis.  In  the  course  of  about  twenty 
minutes,  there  may  be  a  slight  exhilaration  of  spirits,  or  feeling  of 
comfort  induced,  which,  however,  is  much  more  observable  in  de- 
pression or  uneasiness  from  nervous  disorder  than  in  health.  This 
passes  over  in  a  short  time,  and  no  other  observable  effect  may  be 
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prcxluced.  Thus  far  the  medicine  operates  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  class  of  nervous  stimulants.  A  larger  dose  will  occasion  de- 
cided narcotic  symptoms.  With  or  without  preliminary  excitement 
of  the  circulation,  there  will  now  be  a  feeling  of  giddiness,  perhaps 
also  of  languor  or  lassitude,  with  more  or  less  mental  confusion  or 
unsteadiness;  and,  if  the  impression  is  very  decided,  there  may  also 
be  some  disorder  in  vision  and  hearing.  These  symptoms  are  soon 
followed  by  heaviness,  mental  hebetude,  and  a  disposition  to  sleep; 
during  which  the  general  sensibility  is  impaired,  the  pulse,  whether 
at  first  excited  or  not,  usually  becomes  slower,  though  perhaps  still 
full,  and  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  somewhat  lowered. 

Very  opposite  statements  have  been  made,  in  reference  to  the  effects 
of  the  medicine  upon  the  urinary  and  genital  organs,  by  persons 
who  equally  speak  from  their  own  experience,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
determined,  are  equally  deserving  of  confidence.  While,  according 
to  one  statement,  camphor  is  apt  to  irritate  the  urinary  passages 
and  the  organs  of  generation,  producing  even  strangury  in  the  one, 
and  sensations  of  voluptuous  excitement  in  reference  to  the  other, 
the  opposite  statement  affirms  that  the  medicine,  instead  of  causing, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  relieve  strangury,  and  is  a  powerful  anta- 
phrodisiac,  producing  excellent  effects  in  priapism,  nymphomania, 
a  disposition  to  onanism,  &c.  Now  these  assertions  are  not  so  con- 
tradictory as  they  seem.  Allowing  the  camphor  to  act  upon  the 
nervous  centres  as  a  stimulant,  the  first  stage  of  its  action  may  be 
an  excitation  of  the  function  over  which  the  centres  respectively 
preside,  while,  in  the  second  stage,  <fhe  congestion  of  the  centre 
shall  be  such  as  to  impair  its  power,  and  consequently  depress  the 
dependent  function.  Thus,  camphor  may  excite,  and  may  depress 
the  generative  organs,  and  whether  it  will  do  the  one  or  the  other 
may  depend  upon  the  stage  of  its  action,  as  well  as  on  the  quantity 
given,  and  on  various  circumstances  which  may  hasten  or  retard, 
increase  or  diminish  its  influence.  If  it  act  promptly  and  power- 
fully on  the  centre,  the  first  stage  of  excitation  may  pass  over  so 
rapidly  that  only  the  succeeding  sedative  effect  may  be  felt;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  less  rapidly  and  less  powerfully,  its  congestive  effect 
in  the  centre  may  not  pass  the  boundary  of  pure  excitation,  and 
the  function  be  stimulated  accordingly.  The  different  effects  on  the 
urinary  passages  may  be  explained  on  the  same  principles;  or  we 
may  suppose  that,  in  producing  one  effect,  the  camphor  may  act 
through  the  system,  and,  in  producing  the  other,  locally. 

Poisonous  Effects.    In  great  excess,  camphor  sometimes  occasions 
^      nausea  and  vomiting,  by  which  it  is  discharged,  and  ill  effects  averted. 
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If  DOt  speedily  thrown  off  from  the  stomach,  it  gives  rise  to  anxiety, 
vertigo,  disordered  or  obtunded  hearing  and  vision,  delirium,  insen- 
sibility, convulsions,  and  deep  stupor.  Along  with  these  symptoms 
there  are  usually  diminution  in  the  frequency  and  force  of  the 
pulse,  paleness  of  the  face,  and  coolness  of  the  skin,  which  is  some- 
times bathed  in  cold  sweat.  The  symptoms  come  on  usually  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  increase  gradually  in  intensity,  and  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  two  end  in  unconsciousness.  If  the  poison  is  evacu- 
ated, they  win  go  off  quickly;  otherwise,  they  may  continue  several 
hours,  and  gradually  decline,  the  patient  returning  to  consciousness, 
bat  with  some  confusion  of  mind  and  feebleness  of  memory  remain- 
ing for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Except  in  the  case  of  an  infant, 
of  about  eighteen  months,  who  died  from  the  effects  of  the  poison, 
after  taking  about  ten  grains,  no  instance  of  fatal  result  is  on  record; 
bat  in  many  instances  the  effects  of  the  poison  have  been  very 
alarming,  and  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  caution  in  the  use  of  large 
doses.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  some  of  these  cases  of  poisoning, 
there  have  been  at  first  evidences  of  high  circulatory  excitement, 
with  flushed  face,  and  other  symptoms  of  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  followed  by  a  state  of  depression;  while  in  other 
cases  the  depressed  condition  has  first  occurred,  and  the  symptoms 
of  excitement,  amounting  even  to  fever,  have  followed.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  explain  the  latter  by  the  reaction  following  de- 
pression; but  we  do  not  see  the  same  phenomena  succeeding  the 
prostrating  influence  of  real  direct  sedatives,  such  as  conium,  chlo- 
roform, digitalis,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.  It  is  more  probable  that 
they  were  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  on  the  brain; 
and  the  different  states  of  excitement  and  prostration  were  probably 
merely  the  results  of  different  degrees  of  excitant  or  irritant  influ- 
ence on  the  cerebral  centres,  in  one  instance  being  only  sufficient 
to  stimulate  them  to  excessive  action,  in  the  other  to  overwhelm 
them,  and  thus  prevent  their  due  influence  on  the  functions  over 
which  they  preside,  whether  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  special  senses. 
The  occurrence  of  febrile  symptoms,  and  obvious  cerebral  excite- 
ment, after  the  depressing  effects  have  been  for  some  time  expe- 
rienced, may  be  owing  to  a  subsidence  of  the  active  congestion  of 
the  cerebral  centres  to  a  point,  at  which  their  operations  are  unem- 
barrassed, and  at  which,  consequently,  they  are  enabled  to  extend 
the  direct  effects  of  their  irritation  throughout  the  system.  If  any 
physician  will  ask  himself  the  question,  whether  he  would  venture 
to  give  capfiphor,  in  large  doses,  in  acute  inflammation  or  active 
VOL.  I. — i5 
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congestion  of  the  brain,  he  will  at  least  determine  whal  is  his  own 
real  belief  of  its  action.  If  he  agrt»  with  the  author  in  thinking 
that  it  could  do  only  injury  under  such  circumstaooeS)  he  will  be 
dis|K>sed  to  rank  camphor,  as  is  here  done,  among  the  cerebral 
stimulants.  Until  he  is  prepared  to  administer  it  as  an  effectual 
remedy  in  such  cases,  he  cannot  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  its 
direct  sedative  properties. 

The  quantity  in  which  camphor  is  capable  of  producing  poison- 
ous effect^  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  individual  peculiarity^ 
or  to  circumstances  not  well  understood.  Thus,  while  ^[r.  Alex- 
ander, of  Edinburgh,  suffered  the  most  threatening  syoaptoms,  in- 
cluding convulsions  and  stupor,  from  forty  grains,  and  even  twenty 
grains  have  produced  alarming  effects,  more  than  two  drachms 
have  been  taken  without  serious  consequences.  The  ten  grains 
which  proved  fatal  in  the  child  of  eighteen  months,  are  probably 
equivalent  to  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  given  to  an  adult. 

The  main  remedy  in  poisoning  from  camphor  is  to  evacuate  the 
stomach*  The  after-treatment  depends  altogether  on  the  symptoms 
presented;  but,  in  general,  little  else  is  required. 

2.  Mode  of  Operatiox. — Camphor  probably  acts  on  the  system 
at  large  exclusively  through  the  blood.  That  it  is  absorbed  is 
proved  by  its  odour  in  the  breath  and  perspiration,  and,  as  some 
have  asserted,  in  the  urine,  and  by  the  result  of  an  experiment  of 
Tiederaann  and  Gmelin,  who  distinctly  perceived  the  smell  of  cam- 
phor in  the.  portal  blood  of  a  horse,  to  which  the  drug  had  been 
given. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  has  been  already  inferred, 
that  I  consider  camphor  as  directly  stimulant,  both  locally  and 
generally,  with  very  little  comparative  influence  on  the  circulation, 
but  a  powerful  action  in  large  doses  on  the  brain,  and  as  indirectly 
sedative  to  all  the  funptions,  including  of  course  that  of  the  heart, 
through  the  over-stimulation  of  the  nervous  centres. 

3.  Therapeutic  Application. — Camphor  was  probably  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  physicians,  and  was  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  Arabians.  In  small  doses  of  from  one  to  three 
grains,  re|)eated  at  short  intervals  if  required,  it  often  answers  an 
admirable  purpose  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  relieving  slight  pains, 
vague  uneasiness,  nervous  headaches,  muscular  twitchings,  restless- 
ness, jactitation,  &c.,  and  often  enabling  the  patient  to  sleep  by 
removing  the  causes  which  keep  him  awake.  It  is  much  used  for 
this  purpose  in  various  diseases,  generally  in  the  state  of  camphor 
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water,  or.  combined  with  opium  in  the  officinal  camphorated  tincture 
9f  opium,  or  paregoric. 

In  a  full  dose,  calculated  to  act  as  a  x^rebral  stimulant,  it  may 
t>e  employed  to  stimulate  the  brain  in  a  depressed  state  of  its  func- 
tions, to  relieve  pain,  and  to  allay  spasm  and  other  nervous  disor- 
ier.  It  probably  produces  the  two  latter  effects  by  retidering  the 
^rebral  centres,  through  its  congestive  influence  upon  them,  insen- 
sible to  the  impressions  sent  from  the  affected  part^  and  incapable 
yt  transmitting  irritating  influence  to  the  muscular  or  other  de- 
pendent function. 

.  The  following  are  the  special  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  most 
employed;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  name  of  the  affection  in 
which  the  indications  above  mentioned  may  be  presented,  it  may 
be  used  to  meet  them,  provided  no  contraindication  exist. 

Idiopathic  Fevers,  Whenever,  in  any  one  of  these  complaints, 
whatever  may  be  the  particular  character  of  the  fever,  there  may 
be  general  uneasiness,  restlessness,  jactitation,  tremors,  twitchings 
or  startings  of  the  muscles,  slight  delirium,  wakefulness^  kc^  and 
these  symptoms  may  be  in  no  degree  dependent  on,  or  connected 
with  active  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  camphor  may 
be  employed  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  and  will  often  be  found  to  act 
most  happily  in  relieving  them.  The  most  convenient  form  for 
using  itj  under  these  circumstances,  is  that  of  the  camphor  toaier  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  of  which  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  may 
be  given  every  hour  or  two,  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 
The  symptoms  referred  to  are  peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in  children, 
for  whom,  according  to  the  age,  the  dose  may  vary  from  thirty 
minims  to  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  at  the  same  intervals.  Advan- 
tage will  often  accrue  from  combining  or  alternating  it  with  com- 
pound spirit  of  ether  (Hoffmann's  anodyne),  or  with  spirit  of  nitric 
ether  (sweet  spirit  of  nitre),  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
sometimes  with  one  of  the  liquid  preparations' of  opium,  when  that 
medicine  may  be  simultaneously  indicated. 

In  enteric  and  typhus  fevers,  and  in  the  low  typhoid  state  (^febrile 
diseases  generally,  camphor  is  particularly  indicated ;  and  may  some- 
times be  employed  with  benefit,  not  only  for  the  purposes  above 
mentioned,  but  also  as  a  cerebral  stimulant,  in  aid  of  wine-whey, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  &;c.,  when  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  feeble, 
the  tongue  and  skin  dry,  and  the  patient  affected  with  low  mutter- 
ing delirium.  The  supposed  diaphoretic  property  of  the  medicine 
oomes  here  in  aid  of  its  stimulant  action  on  the  brain,  which  is  in 
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a  depressed  condition  under  the  sedative  influence  of  the -depraved 
blood,  or  directly  of  some  absorbed  poison. 

Inflammation.     Under  the   impression  of  its  sedative  i>owers, 
camphor  has  been  recommended  strongly  in  inflammatory  diseases 
generally,  and  especially  in  acute  rheumatism,  in  which  it  has  been 
supposed  to  exercise  peculiarly  beneficial  powers.     Of  course  it 
may  be  used  in  these  complaints  when  the  nervous  symptoms  above 
referred  to  call  for  it;  but  it  is  not  in  this  capacity  that  its  em- 
plojrment  is  now  alluded  to.    It  is  supposed,  in  these  complaints, 
to  exercise  a  directly  sedative  influence  over  the  inflammatory 
excitement,  at  the  same  time  favouring  perspiration.     I  have  do 
doubt  that  it  may  act  beneficially,  but  not  precisely  in  the  manner 
supposed.     Whatever  sedative  influence  it  may  exert  is,  I  believe, 
secondary,  and  dependent  on  a  direct  stimulation  and  consequent 
congestion  of  the  cerebral  centres;    and  the  inference  from  this 
view  is,  that  it  should  not  be  employed  in  acute  cerebral  inflam- 
mation, or  active  cerebral  congestion;  nor,  indeed,  in  any  other 
inflammation  with  a  full  strong  pulse  and  sthenic  state  of  s^'stem, 
until  the  vascular  fulness  and  excitement  have  been  subdued  by 
depletory  measures.     In  other  words,  I  think  that  it  acts  upon 
the  same  principles  precisely  as  opium  in  these  cases,  and,  like 
it,  should  be  associated  with  medicines  calculated  to  give  it  a 
direction  to  the  skin,  and  obviate  any  stimulation  it  may  produce, 
such  as  tartar  emetic,  the  neutral  mixture,  nitre,  &c.     It  is  proba- 
bly the  similarity  and,  at  the  same  time,  inferiority  of  its  action  to 
that  of  opium,  that  has  led  to  its  disuse  in  inflammations;  and 
advantage  might  sometimes  accrue,  particularly  in  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  from  having  recourse  to  it  as  a  substitute  for  opium, 
when  that  medicine,  from  its  peculiar  properties,  may  act  in  some 
way  disadvantageously.     When  on  the  subject  of  opium,  I  shall 
more  fully  discuss  its  mode  of  operation  in  inflammations;  and 
what  may  be  said  there  will  apply  in  considerable  degree  to  cam- 
phor.    With  a  view  to  its  antiphlogistic  effects,  it  must  be  used  in 
full  doses. 

Painful  Affections.  Camphor  has  been  occasionally  used  as  an 
anodyne  in  neuralgia^  but  is  much  less  efficient  than  several  other 
medicines  belonging  to  the  class.  In  nervous  headaches  it  may  be 
useful,  when  they  depend  on  cerebral  depression;  and,  in  slight 
cases,  when  the  headache  is  merely  an  expression  of  some  trivial 
nervous  disorder,  a  small  dose  of  camphor  with  a  little  opium,  as 
in  the  common  paregoric  elixir,  will  often  operate  happily.     It  is, 
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lowever,  in  dyamenorrhoea  that  camphor,  has  been  most  ^8ed  merely 
s  an  anodyne.  To  fulfil  this  indication  it  must  be  given  in  the 
ftrgest  doses. 

Spasmodic  and  oiJier  Nervous  Disorders.  In  the  more  violent  of 
he  painful  spasms,  the  anodyne  and  relaxing  powers  of  camphor, 
a  any  ordinary  dose,  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  results  desired. 
1 18  of  little  use,  therefore,  in  spasm  of  the  stomach,  ureters,  or  bile 
octs,  in  the  severer  forms  of  colic,  in  tetanus,  &c.;  but,  in*  con- 
anction  with  opium,  it  is  occasionally  used  in  epidemic  cholera, 
nd,  in  small  doses,  in  the  diarrhoea  or  cholerine  preliminary  to 
hat  disease.  In  the  convulsive  affections  produced  through  the 
erebral  centres,  it  has  sometimes  been  employed  with  great 
Bserted  benefit,  particularly  in  puerperal  convulsions ;  but,  having 
LO  personal  experience  of  it  in  this  afTection,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
o  recommend  it.  It  has  been  used  also  in  epilepsy^  chorea^  and 
.yaterical  convulsions  with  occasional  advantage;  but  cannot  be  de> 
tended  on  for  more  than  temporary  relief,  and  often  fails  to  produce 
hat.  In  pertussis,  and  other  instances  of  spasmodic  cough,  it  may 
>e  given  as  an  adjuvant  to  more  efficient  medicines;  but  is  little 
laed.  In  the  cough  attendant  upon  injlammatory  affections  of  the 
ihest,  in  their  advanced  stages  and  chronic  forms,  it  may  sqmetimes 
)e  usefully  associated  with  expectorants,  when  opium  may  be  con- 
raindicated,  or  in  connexion  with  that  narcotic.  In  the  form 
)f  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  it  very  often  enters  into  cough 
nixtures  under  the  circumstances  mentioned;  but,  in  this  form, 
ffaould  not  be  employed  in  their  earlier  stages.  In  the  various 
(lighter  nervous  disorders  of  hysteria,  of  the  puerperal  state,  of 
lypochmidriasis,  of  feeble  paralytic  cases,  and  of  chronic  debility  in 
j^neral,  it  may  be  used  with  occasional  benefit,  in  small  doses,  as  a 
lervous  stimulant,  either  alone,  or  associated  with  other  medicines. 

It  has  been  much  used  by  some  practitioners  in  insanity  to  pro- 
kice  sleep  and  quiet  irritation ;  and  may  be  considered  as  indicated 
n  that  complaint  under  similar  circumstances  with  opium,  to 
sirhich,  however,  it  is  greatly  inferior.  It  has  been  particularly 
recommended  in  melancholy.  In  occasional  attacks  of  apparently 
*auselcss  mentxd  depression,  it  sometimes  acts  very  happily. 

Prom  its  stimulant  influence  on  the  nervous  centres,  it  has  been 
ised  in  cases  of  amaurosis,  of  a  purely  functional  character,  with 
iBS^rted  success;  but  it  has,  under  these  circumstances,  generally 
^een  prescribed  with  other  medicines,  such  as  valerian,  arnica,  &c. 

It  has  been  used  in  delirium  tremens  to  aid  in  procuring  aleep,  as 
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well  as  in  quieting  the  yaried  nerToas  diaorders  of  that  afiection; 
but,  if  used  ai  all,  it  should  be  merely  as  an  adjuvant  of  opium,  or 
in  conjunction  with  other  narcotics  when  opium  cannot  be  used. 

One  of  the  applications  of  camphor  about  which  there  has  been 
the  great^est  difference  of  opinion,  is  to  the  alleviation  of  irritatioDs 
of  the  urino-genital  apparatus.  The  testimony,  however,  in  favour 
of  its  occasional  efficiency  in  morbid  sexual  excitement  is  too 
strong  to  be  rejected.  Sometimes  in  small,  and  sometimes  in  large 
doses,  it  has  been  given,  with  at  least  temporary  advantage,  in  cases 
of  nymphomania,  priapism,  and  uncontrollable  venereal  propen- 
sities exhibited  in  other  forms.  Alone,  or  associated  with  laota- 
carium  or  lupulin,  it  may  always  be  given  in  such  affections  with 
hope  of  benefit. 

Many  employ  it  habitually  to  prevent  or  relieve  strangury  from 
Spanish  flies  used  for  blistering.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sprinkled 
on  the  surface  of  the  plaster  before  application,  and  is  given  in- 
ternally to  relieve  the  effect  when  produced.  I  have  never,  how- 
ever, found  any  very  satisfactory  effects  from  it,  in  the  dases  in 
which  I  have  been  willing  to  employ  it;  but  have  no  doubt  that,  in 
large  doses,  whether  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  it  would  sometimes 
have  the  desired  effect;  but  the  relief  obtained,  under  such  circum- 
stances, by  an  anodyne  enema  of  laudanum  is  so  prompt  and 
certain,  that  I  have  seldom  thought  it  worth  while  to  resort  to  less 
efficient  means. 

Camphor  has  also  been  employed  in  the  i^trocession  cf  cutaneous 
eruptions,  in  order  to  relieve  internal  irritation  by  its  calming  in- 
fluence, and  to  favour  the  return  of  the  eruption  by  its  diaphoretic 
action. 

Contraindications.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  cam- 
phor should  not  be  given  during  the  existence  of  active  vascular 
irritation,  congestion,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  nor  in  high 
febrile  excitement  with  a  strong  pulse  and  sthenic  state  of  system ; 
and  that,  in  any  case  presenting  these  conditions,  whatever  other- 
wise may  be  the  indication  for  its  use,  they  should  be  subdued 
before  it  can  with  propriety  bo  prescribed.  Nor  should  it  be 
administered  when  the  stomach  is  inflamed. 

Local  Use  of  Ocimphor,  Few  medicines  are  more  frequently  em- 
ployed topically  than  camphor.  In  the  form  of  vapour,  it  is  some- 
times inhaled  in  asthma,  spasmodic  coughs,  and  chronic  catarrhal 
affections;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  constitutional  impression 
may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way.    It  may  be  applied  by  means 
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)f  an  ordinary  inhaler,  placed  in  water  more  or  less  heated  to 
ttvour  the  volatilization  of  the  camphor.  M.  Baspail  recommends 
;bat  a  small  tube,  a  quill  for  example,  should  b^  filled*  with  the 
XMirsely  powdered  medicine,  and  loosely  closed  at  each  end  so  as 
x>  admit  the  passage  of  air;  and  that  this  should  be  used  in  the 
lame  manner  as  a  cigar,  but  without  burning.  In  the  inhalation 
»f  camphor,  care  must  be  taken  to  arrest  the  process,  when  signs 
;re  exhibited  of  its  acting  on  the  brain. 

Another  mode  of  using  the  vapours  of  camphor  is  in  the  form  6f 
;  vapour  hath.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  may  be  seated  naked 
•n  a  stool,  and  covered  with  a  blanket  closely  applied  about  his 
leck,  and  hanging  down  around  him  upon  the  floor.  A  plate  of 
leated  metal,  holding  half  an  ounce  of  camphor,  should  then  be 
»Iaced  underneath  the  blanket,  so  that  the  vapours  may  completely 
urround  the  body.  A  similar  arrangement  may  be  made,  by  means 
if  crossed  hoops  and  the  bedclothes,  about  the  patient  in  bed,  if 
inable  to  rise.  The  vapour  thus  applied  is  highly  recommended, 
>j  M.  Dapasquier,  in  chrome  rheumatism, 

A  piece  of  camphor  held  before  the  nostrils,  so  that  its  vapour 
nay  be  snuffed  up  into  the  nasal  passives,  is  sometimes  beneficial 
n  coryza.  Powdered  cam2jhdr  has  been  recommended  to  be  used  in 
he  same  way,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  relief  of 
'arious  spasmodic  or  catarrhal  aflections  of  the  air-passages. 

Dissolved  in  different  liquids,  camphor  is  injected  into  the  urethra, 
^gina,  and  rectum,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  irritations  of  those 
massages,  and  is  v6ry  much  used  as  an  application  to  the  surface, 
ihicfly  with  a  view  to  its  anodyne  effect,  in  various  painful  affec- 
ions,  as  gout,  rheumatism,  neuralgic  paiiis,  sprains,  bruises,  chilhlmns, 
5C.  It  is  also  used  as  a  stimulant  to  gangrenous,  flabby,  and  indolent 
ilcers. 

In  the  solid  state,  also,  camphor  is  sometimes  employed  externally. 
\.llusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  use  of  the  powder  in  the 
brto  of  snuff,  for  which  purpose  it  should  be  made  very  fine.  In  a 
imilar  state,  it  may  be  applied  in  cataplasms  to  painful  parts;  and 
lalf  a  drachm  of  it,  thus  applied  to  the  perineum,  will  sometimes 
•elieve  the  chordee  attendant  on  gonorrhoea. 

Administration. — Camphor  may  be  used  in  pill  or  emulsion, 
)ut  the  latter  form  is  greatly  to  be  preferred ;  as,  in  the  former, 
t  is  more  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach,  probably  by  floating  upon 
h.Q  gastric  liquids,  and  thus  coming  in  a  concentrated  state  into 
ootact  with  the  mucous  coat.    The  emulsion  may  be  made  by 
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first  pulverizing  tbe  camphor  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  and 
then  rubbing  it  up  with  powdered  gum  arabic,  loaf  sugar,  and 
water,  to  which  a  little  myrrh  may  be  added,  in  order  to  favour  the 
suspension  of  the  camphor.  Another  mode  of  preparing  the  emul- 
sion is  first  to  dissolve  the  camphor  in  a  little  chloroform  (see 
ChloToform\  and  then  to  incorporate  the  solution,  by  means  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  with  water.  The  medicine  may  also  be  given  sus- 
pended in  milk;  but  an  objection  to  this  is  its  liability  to  undergo 
change  in  a  short  time.  The  oiBcinal  aqueous  solution,  and  the 
tincture,  are  convenient  forms  for  administration. 

The  dose  of  camphor  varies  from  one  to  twenty  grains.  As  a 
simple  nervous  stimulant,  it  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  one 
to  three  grains,  repeated  every  hour  or  two,  if  required.  For  its 
full  effect  as  a  cerebral  stimulant,  or  indirect  sedative,  the  mefdium 
dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.  When  a  powerful  eflFect  is  re- 
quired, as  in  certain  painful  neuralgic  or  spasmodic  affections,  the 
dose  may  be  increased  to  a  scruple.  By  enema,  it  may  be  given  in 
twice  or  three  times  these  quantities. 


The  following  preparations  of  camphor  are  officinal. 

1.  CAMPHOB  WATEB.— Aqua  Camphors  U.S, 
This  is  made  by  rubbing  two  drachms  of  camphor,  first  with  forty 
minims  of  alcohol,  afterwards  with  four  drachms  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  lastly  with  two  pints  of  distilled  water,  and  then 
filtering.  The  camphor  is  thus  dissolved  in  water  much  more  largely 
than  by  simple  agitation.  The  carbonate  of  magnesia  simply  serves 
the  purpose  of  dividing  its  particles  minutely.  Each  fluidounce  of 
the  preparation,  when  well  made,  contains  about  three  grains  of 
camphor.  It  is  an  elegant  preparation  for  obtaining  the  slighter 
effects  of  camphor  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  in  the  nervous  disorders 
of  febrile  diseases,  slight  hysterical  aficctions,  uterine  afler-pains, 
&c.  It  also  frequently  serves  as  a  good  vehicle  of  other  medicines 
in  bowel  complaints,  especially  of  nitric  and  nitromuriatic  acids. 
It  is  not  adapted  for  obtaining  the  more  powerful  effects  of  cam- 
phor. The  dose  of  it  is  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  every  hour  or 
two.  It  was  a  favourite  application  of  Scudamore  in  acute  gout, 
mixed  with  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter.  The  mixture  was  applied  to  the  inflamed 
joint  on  linen  compresses  of  six  or  eight  folds,  or  by  means  of  bread 
poultices  saturated  with  it. 
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2.  tincthbb  op  camphor.— Tinctura  Camphorjs.  U.S. 

This  is  dimply  a  solution  of  camphor  in  officinal  alcohol.  A 
luidrachm  of  it  contains  seven  and  &  half  grains.  It  is  chiefly 
laed  externally,  as  an  anodyne  embrocation  in  rheumatic  and  gouty 
»ains,  chilblains,  sprains,  bruises,  &a  I  have  sometimes  used  it 
nixed  with  five  or  six  parts  of  milk,  and  applied  on  linen  com- 
presses, as  an  anodyne  and  emollient  in  acute  gout.  It  is  also  fre- 
[uenily  employed  in  nei^vous  disorders,  as  lassitude,  faintness,  and 
light  hysterical  affections,  applied  to  the  forehead,  cheeks,  &c.,  and 
leld  to  the  nostrils,  so  that  its  vapour  may  be  inhaled.  The  tinc- 
ure  may  also  be  used  internally,  whenever  the  alcoholic  vehicle 
nay  not  be  contraindicated.  The  camphor  is  precipitated  by  water, 
»ut  may  be  held  in  suspension  by  sugar  or  gum.  The  dose  is  from 
en  drops  to  a  fluidrachm,  first  dropped  upon  loaf-sugar,  and  then 
nixed  with  water. 

8.  CAICPHOB  UNIMEirr. — LiNIMENTUM  CaMPHORJS. 

This  is  a  solution  of  camphor  in  olive  oil,  half  an  ounce  of  the 
brmer  being  employed  to  two  fluidounces  of  the  latter.  It  is  used 
ocally  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  tincture,  and  as  a  discutient  ap- 
plication to  glandular  swellings.  It  may  also  be  used  as  an  injec- 
ion  into  the  rectum  in  the  tenesmus  of  ascarides  and  dysentery, 
.nd  into  the  urethra  for  the  relief  of  the  ardor  urinae  of  gonorrhoea. 
^B  an  enema,  not  more  than  one  or  two  fluidrachms  of  it  should 
le  thrown  into  the  rectum  at  once,  diluted  with  from  two  to  four 
luidounces  of  olive  oil;  and  a  preparation  of  the  same  strength 
Bay  be  used  for  the  urethra. 

The  London  College  directs  a  Compound  Camphor  Liniment  (LiNl- 
ientum  CAMPHORiE  CoMPOSiTUM,  Londi),  consisting  of  camphor, 
olution  of  ammonia,  and  spirit  of  lavender ;  but  such  mixtures 
night  well  be  left  to  extemporaneous  prescription.  It  is  in  fact  a 
incture  of  camphor,  rendered  more  stimulating  by  the  ammonia, 
,nd  intended,  therefore,  to  act  both  as  a  rubefacient  and  anodyne. 
t  is  employed  externally  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  tincture. 

4.  CAMPHORATED  TTNCTTJRE  OP  OPIUM.—  TiNCTURA  OpII 
/ AMPHOR ATA .  U.  S. — Paregoric, 

This  tincture  will  be  treated  of  among  the  preparations  of  opium, 
o  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

5.  CAMPHORATED  TINCTURE  OP  SOAP.  —  TiNCTURA  Sa- 

►ONis  Camphorata.  17.  aSI— LiNIMENTUM  Saponis.  Lmid.—Soap 
jim'ment. 
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o>:LfUt3  of  Cistile  irjQp,  oar^pior.  iM  oil  ot'  rcgenary,  'iiaBC4T*-i  in 
:ilzrjh*'A  iilat^i  irith  one-^:zri:a  of  :a  meas-ire  o:  iraaer-  I:  vs  a 
cl^r  l:-;;^!:  i.  and  is  T^rj  m-ch  i5<«i  a*  an  acL':'«ijT:'5  and  RQcIj  rabe* 
tVii^rit  Iiaimen:  in  all  th'?  oufsrard  ca:!:^  for  waiea  camc'Lior  if 
localir  ofi^I.  .Se*  ic//'^  711.»  To  rentier  ::  niiiin*  anfl-in:**.  r»o 
r-i^at'ire^  <>!  lii'Iaiuini  mav  ce  ai  ieii  Vj  six  of  the  tincr::re,  ccosd- 
;;i:iri^  *he  'in.^Au'^^  lifdrf\^-%  or  LDnME>"Tr^  0?n  ot'  the  L«:-c«ioQ 
CoIUze:  ani  if  5uP3nger  rah^facieat  cr'^c-erti-a  are  re»^aire»i-  lia 
atm*:  ororortioa  of  atronzer  5<ola:ioa  of  amnio::ia  mar  be  i3.o*>rt» 
rat»i'i  ^ith  it.  The  latter  r-rsraratioa  mav  be  ased  not  oc>  ia 
external  paioa.  bat  also  as  aa  ef-ective  mbefaoiect  ia  peesonu  in* 
flammatioD.  aagiaa^  laryngitis,  and  tonsiliiti^w 

e.  CAMPHORATED  SOAP  T.TTmrgWT  —  T  tvt vrxTT-v  SAPO- 
NIN CaMPHOP-ATUM.    U.S. —  O/.WrW'vr. 

Thr:  camphorated  soap  liniment  ia  essentiaHj  the  same  as  the 
camphorate"!  tinctare  ab«.»ve  described,  differing  in  the  kind  o:  soap 
empl'/ved,  which  in  this  preparation  is  the  common  white  soap, 
rr.a-ie  with  animal  fat,  instead  of  the  Castile  soap^  made  with  olive 
oil-  The  effect  of  the  substitution  is  that  the  liniment  is  obtained 
of  the  consistence  of  a  jelly,  in  consetqnence  of  the  hot  alcoholic 
s^/I'ition  of  common  soap  gelatinizing  when  it  cools.  It  is  usually 
wA<\  in  broad-moathed  bottles,  containing  about  four  tiaidounces. 
Though  of  the  consistence  of  a  soft  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures^ 
it  assumes  the  liquid  state  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 
It  i.s  much  'Lse^I  popularly,  under  the  name  of  opot/c&foc,  in  rheu- 
matic pains,  bruises,  sprains,  ^kc. 
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IV.  OPIUM.   U.S..Lond.,Ed..Diib. 

This  is  a  concrete  juice  obtained  by  incisions  in  the  unripe  cap- 
sules of  Papaver  somni/erum^  or  the  preppy,  an  annual  plants  inhabit- 
ing Asia,  in  difierent  parts  of  which,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  it  is 
abundantly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  opium  which  it  yields. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  plant,  the  ickite  and  black,,  both  of 
which  afford  opium;  but  it  is  said  to  be  chiefly  procured  from  the 
former.  (See  Pojtpy  Capsules.)  The  juice,  when  collected,  is  put 
into  convenient  receptacles,  and,  after  concreting  into  a  proper  con- 
sistence, is  made  up,  either  with  or  without  addition,  into  masses 
of  difiEercnt  shape,  usually  surrounded  with  leaves  to  prevent  their 
adhering  together,  and  then  sent  into  market. 
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Commerce  is  supplied  with  opium  chiefly  from  Hindostan,  Ana- 
olia  or  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  It  is  produced  also  in  Persia ; 
mt  little  or  none  is  exported.  The  opium  of  Hindostan  is  either 
onsnmed  in  India,  or  sent  to  China,  and  reaches  Europe  and  this 
ountry  only  as  an  object  of  curiosity.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
Lsiatic  dominions  of  Turkey,  and  that  of  Egypt,  with  which  the 
rcstern  world  is  supplied.  The  opium  consumed  in  the  United 
>tatea  is  chiefly  the  variety  produced  in  Anatolia,  and  introduced 
Qto  commerce  through  the  ports  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 
t  is  called  Turkey  opium,  and  is  usually  distinguished  into  two 
'arietied,  the  Smyrna  and  CJonstantinople  apiumy  so  named  from  the 
K>rts  from  which  they  are  respectively  distributed.  Of  these,  the 
imyrna  opium  is  the  one  most  largely  consumed  in  this  country. 
k>me  Egyptian  opium  is  occasionally  imported;  but  is  seldom 
:ept  in  the  shops. 

1.  Varieties  of  Opium. 

The  only  varieties  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  are  firsi^  the 
Turkey  opium,  including  the  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  and 
eecndlt/  the  Egyptian. 

1.  Turkey  Opium. — This  comes  in  masses  of  irregular  size  and 
hope,  from  half  a  pound  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  in  weight,  origin- 
;lly  probably  spherical,  but  usually  flattened,  or  irregularly  angular, 
Q  consequence  of  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected,  while 
'et  soft,  in  the  cases  containing  them.  On  their  outer  surface  are  the 
emains  of  the  leaves  in  which  they  were  originally  enveloped ;  and 
dbering  to  it,  in  greater  or  less  number,  the  light  reddish-brown 
apsules  of  a  species  of  Bumex,  added,  no  doubt  with  the  object  of 
bdOrbing  moisture,  and  preventing  the  adhesion  of  the  lumps. 
?hese  are  usually,  as  first  imported,  soft  and  tenacious  in  the  inte* 
ior,  but  hard  upon  the  surface.  When  completely  dried  by  time 
nd  exposure,  they  are  brittle,  and  have  a  somewhat  shining  though 
ineven  fracture. 

a.  Smyrna  Opium.  Of  the  two  varieties  of  Turkey  opium,  the 
Smyrna  is  most  largely  imported.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  the  only  va- 
iety  kept  in  our  retail  shops.  Besides  tire  characters  above  mention- 
d,  it.  has  the  peculiarity,  when  cut  into,  and  then  torn,  of  exlnbiting 
lamerous  minute  shining  tears,  very  obvious  under  the  microscope, 
rhicb  somewhat  resemble  small  seeds,  and  are  no  doubt  the  concrete 
rqps  of  juice  formed  on  the  capsules,  upon  exudation,  after  these 
ave  been  incised.  Along  with  the  tears  are  numerous  small  frag- 
ments of  the  outer  covering  of  the  capsule  itself,  scraped  off  with 
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the  juice.  The  beat  Smyrna  opium  consists  of  these  ingredients 
exclusively;  but  inferior  specimens  are  often  sent  into  market, 
variously  and  in  diflEerent  degrees  adulterated,  and  frequently  eo 
much  so  as  to  unfit  them  for  use  in  the  shops.  The  adulterating 
materials  are  an  extract  made  from  the  leaves,  grapes  freed  from 
their  seeds  and  crushed,  difllerent  gummy  matters,  liquorice,  minute 
stones  or  pieces  of  metal,  &c.  Different  samples  of  Smyrna  opium 
vary  in  the  quantity  of  morphia  they  contain  from  3  to  13  per 
cent.  The  better  kinds  ought  to  yield  at  least  8  per  cent,  to  a 
careful  analysis.  Good  Smyrna  opium  is  of  a  light  reddish-brown 
colour  in  the  interior.  When  blackish,  of  a  weak  empyreumatic 
odour,  a  sweetish  taste,  a  viscid  or  greasy  consistence,  anr  entirely 
dull  fracture  when  dry,  or  containing  obvious  impurities,  it  should 
be  regarded  as  inferior.  If  wholly  without  the  Rumex -capsules,  or 
very  scantily  supplied  with  them,  it  may  be  looked  on  suspiciously, 
as  probably  of  the  kind  which  is  said  to  be  "  made  over  again"  in 
some  of  the  Mediterranean  ports. 

b.  CojtstarUmopk  Opium.  This,  so  far  as  it  is  a  distinct  variety, 
is  characterized  by  the  entire  want  of  the  tears  which  distinguish 
the  genuine  Smyrna  opium.  But  the  drug  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople has  probably  been  taken  thither  from  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  Turkish  dominions  where  it  is  produced;  and  it  ia  not, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  under  this  name,  Smyrna  and 
Egyptian  opium  should  have  found  their  way  into  commerce. 

2.  Egyptian  Opium.— This  is  in  flat,  roundish  cakes,  of  different 
sizes,  from  half  an  ounce  to  a  pound  in  weight,  and  of\en  either 
wrapped  in  a  poppy  leaf,  or  presenting  vestiges  of  the  leaf,  so  ap- 
plied that  the  midrib  divides  the  cake  into  two  equal  parts.  It  has 
none  of  the  Rumex  capsules,  and  is  always  hard  and  brittle,  break- 
ing with  a  smooth  fracture,  of  a  waxy  lustre.  It  has  usually  much 
less  morphia  than  good  Smyrna  opium,  and  should  not  be  kept  for 
use  in  the  shops. 

It  is  important  that  only  good  opium,  of  a  strength  at  least  ap- 
proaching to  uniformity,  should  be  kept  for  internal  use,  or  for 
making  those  preparations,  the  strength  of  which  depends  on  that 
of  tlie  opium  used ;  otherwise  it  would  bo  impossible  to  have  any 
fixed  dose  of  this  most  important  medicine,  or  to  prescribe  it  with 
any  certainty  of  obtaining  its  peculiar  effects  in  the  degree  desired. 
The  inferior  kinds,  should  they  l)e  admitted  into  the  country,  ought 
to  be  employed  exclusively  by  the  manufacturers  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  morphia. 
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2.  Properties  of  Opiam  in  GeneraL 

Good  opium  is  of  a  reddish-brown  or  deep-fawn  colour  in  mass, 
nd  when  dry  yields  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  which  becomes 
dhesive  at  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  When  drawn  over 
»aper,  it  leaves  an  interrupted  trace  of  a  light-brown  colour.  Its 
dour  is  strong,  narcotic,  and  peculiar;  its  taste  bitter,  somewhat 
crid,  and  nauseous.  When  long  chewed  it  irritates  the  mouth, 
nd  may  even  vesicate.  It  is  inflammable.  Water,  alcohol,  and  the 
iluted  acids  extract  its  virtues,  which,  however,  it  will  not  yield  to 
ther.    The  liquids  impregnated  with  it  have  a  deep  brown  colour. 

Composition.  Besides  several  principles  found  in  other  vegetable 
products,  as  gummy  and  extractive  matter,  resin,  a  substance  re- 
embling  caoutchouc,  fixed  oil,  albumen,  and  various  mineral  sub- 
tances  in  very  small  proportion,  opium  contains  morphia^  narcotina^ 
odeittf  tfiebaina  or  paramorphia,  papavenna^  and  opiania,  having 
ilkaline  properties,  narceirij  meconhi,  and  porphyroxin^  which  are 
leuter,  an  acid  denominated  mecaiiic  acid^  and  a  characteristic 
odorous  principle,  all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  opium.  -Morphia 
exists  in  it  combined  with  meconic  acid,  and  probably  in  small 
>roportions  with  sulphuric  acid.  Of  these  principles  the  only  one 
litherto  much  employed  in  medicine  is  morphia.    Narcotiha  and 
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iodeia  have  both  been  recommended  for  special  purposes.  Of  the 
•emainder,  though  some  of  them  may  be  and  probably  are  efficient 
Q  their  action  on  the  system,  so  little  is  positively  known,  that  it 
jvili  not  be  worth  while  to  burthen  the  memory  of  the  reader  with 
in  account  of  their  properties.  The  three  particularly  mentioned 
ifill  be  sufficiently  described  among  the  preparations  of  opium. 

Incompaiihles.  Many  substances  produce  precipitates  with  opium, 
irhicb,  as  they  do  not  affect  its  active  principles,  are  not  medically 
incompatible,  so  far  as  the  opium  itself  is  concerned.  With  the 
infasion,  the  alkalies  throw  down  its  alkaloid,  and  the  astringents 
X>ntaining  gallo-tannic  acid,  as  well  as  kino,  catechu,  and  rhatany, 
precipitate  insoluble  tannates  of  the  same  alkaloids ;  but  alcohol, 
in  considerable  proportion,  or  an  excess  of  acid,  will  redissolve  the 
precipitate  in  both  instances.  Tincture  of  galls,  notwithstanding 
the  alcohol  it  contains,  throws  down  a  copious  precipitate. 

Tests  of  Opium.  An  infusion  of  opium  reddens  litmus  paper, 
becomes  turbid  with  solution  of  ammonia,  assumes  a  deep-red 
oolour  on  the  addition  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  meconate  of  iron,  is  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  and 
is  copiously  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls.    But  the  only  satis- 
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factory  test  of  its  value  is  the  proportion  of  morphia  contained  in  it 
Good  opium,  treated  as  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  should 
aflFord  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  impure  morphia  precipitated 
from  its  infusion  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  ether  should  not  dissolve  more  than  from  2  to  4  parts  of  this 
impure  product. 

3.  Effects  upon  the  System. 

It  may  be  said  of  opium,  in  general  terms,  that,  being  at  first 
moderately  stimulant  to  the  parts  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  and 
to  the  circulation,  and  energetically  so  to  the  nervous  system  gen^ 
rally,  and  especially  to  the  brain,  it  subsequently  operates  with 
even  greater  energy  and  universality  as  an  apparent  sedative. 
But  little  idea  of  the  real  powers  of  the  medicine  would  be  ob- 
tained from  such  a  definition  of  its  effects.  In  order  to  form 
an  exact  and  profitable  conception  of  its  influence,  so  far  as 
known,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  it  through  the  different  func- 
tions, and  trace  its  operation  carefully  in  each,  step  by  st6p.  Its 
vast  importance,  and  diversified  applicability,  call  for  more  minute 
details  than  are  necessary  or  advisable  in  relation  to  most  other 
medicines.  I  shall  consider  it  in  relation  first  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, secondly  to  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems,  thirdly  to 
othei*  functions  or  organs,  and  fourOdy  to  the  part  with  which  it 
may  be  directly  brought  into  contact. 

1.  Action  upon  the  Nervous  System,  From  a  full  dose  of  opium, 
taken  internally,  no  other  immediate  effect  is  experienced  than  a 
slight  feeling  of  warmth,  or  perhaps  of  weight  in  the  stomach. 
But  in  a  short  time,  varying  somewhat  according  to  the  form  in 
which  the  medicine  is  used,  and  the  state  of  the  stomach,  but  sel- 
dom exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  often  much  less,  a  sensa- 
tion of  fulness  in  the  head  is  experienced,  which  is  soon  followed 
by  a  universal  feeling  of  delicious  ease  and  comfort,  with  an  eleva- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  nature, 
which  is,  I  think,  among  the  most  characteristic  of  its  effects. 
There  is  not  the  same  uncontrollable  excitement  as  from  aloohol, 
but  an  exaltation  of  our  better  mental  qualities,  a  warmer  glow  of 
benevolence,  a  disposition  to  do  great  things,  but  nobly  and  bene- 
ficently, a  higher  devotional  spirit,  and  withal  a  stronger  self- 
reliance,  and  consciousness  of  power.  Nor  is  this  consciousness 
altogether  mistaken.  For  the  intellectual  and  imaginative  faculties 
are  raised  to  the  highest  point  compatible  with  the  individual  oapa- 
city.    The  poet  never  has  brighter  fancies,  or  deeper  feelings^  or 
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greater  felicity  of  expression,  nor  the  philosopher  a  more  penetrat- 
ing or  profoander  insight,  than  when  under  the  influence  of  opium 
in  this  stage  of  its  action:  It  seems  to  make  of  the  individual, 
for  the  time,  a  better  and  a  greater  man.  Sometimes  there  may 
be  delusion ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  in  relation  to  the  due  succession 
^r  dependence  of  thought,  as  in  the  elevation  of  the  imagination 
and  the  soul  above  the  level  of  reality.  The  hallucinations,  the 
wrildness,  the  delirious  imaginations  of  alcoholic  intoxication,  are, 
ia  general,  quite  wanting.  Along  with  this  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual elevation,  there  is  also  increased  muscular  energy ;  and  the 
capacity  to  act,  and  to  bear  fatigue,  is  greatly  augmented. 

If  the  quantity  of  opium  taken  has  been  just  insufficient  to  in- 
iace  sleep,  this  delightful  exaltation  may  continue  for  hours,  sup- 
porting the  mind  and  body  under  an  amount  of  exertion,  to  which 
they  would  be  wholly  inadequate  in  their  ordinary  condition. 

In  two  remarkable  points,  besides  those  mentioned,  the  operation 
of  opium  differs  from  that  of  alcohol;  in  the  absence,  namely,  of 
that  erotic  excitement,  and  that  incapacity  of  combined  muscular 
EBOvement  for  a  given  purpose,  which  are  so  strongly  characteristic 
of  alcoholic  stimulation. 

With  the  i)sychological  phenomena  above  mentioned,  there  is 
very  frequently  a  roaring,  singing,  or  buzzing  in  the  head,  of  which 
there  is  scarcely  a  consciousness,  unless  the  attention  is  specially 
directed  towards  it.  Sometimes  these  noises,  combined  with  th rob- 
bings or  thumpings  in  the  brain,  are  somewhat  disagreeable ;  but 
fchey  are  seldom  sufficiently  so  to  call  back  the  mind  from  its  higher 
Bights,  or  the  spirit  from  its  keen  enjoyments  in  the  regions  into 
which  it  has  soared. 

After  a  length  of  time  varying,  according  to  the  dose  of  the  drug, 
and  tjbe  susceptibility  of  the  individual,  from  half  an  hour,  to  two, 
three,  or  four  hours,  or  even  longer,  this  exaltation  sinks  into  a 
corporeal  and  mental  calmness,  which  is  scarcely  less  delicious  than 
the  previous  excitement,  and  in  a  short  time  ends  in  sleep.  Per- 
haps, in  most  instances,  where  a  full  dose  has  been  taken,  this  re- 
sult occurs  within  an  hour.  But,- when  the  quantity  of  opium  is 
insufficient  for  this  effect,  the  individual  will  remain  awake  for 
hours,  sometimes  for  many  hours,  even  for  the  whole  night,  sup- 
posing the  drug  to  have  been  given  at  bed-time,  lying  calmly  and 
placidly,  without  mental  effort  or  uneasiness,  and  submitting  him- 
self to  a  current  of  vague,  but  generally  pleasing  fancies. 

Should  the  dose  be  sufficient  only  to  induce  a  light  sleep,  there 
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will  be  a  constant  succession  of  dreams,  having  the  vividness  almost 
of  reality,  usually  pleasant  in  their  character,  but  sometimes  very 
much  the  reverse.  I  have  repeatedly  known  patients  to  complaio 
of  excessively  disagreeable  effects  from  opium,  and  chiefly  of  horri- 
ble dreams  with  which  they  have  been  tormented  during  the  nighty 
and  to  declare  that  nothing  would  ever  induce  them  to  take  the 
medicine  again ;  but  I  have  almost  invariably  found,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  by  increasing  the  dose  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion, or  by  giving  an  additional  quantity  when  such  symptoms  may 
have  presented  themselves,  that  sound  sleep  is  induced,  and  all  dis- 
comfort vanishes.  So  real  do  these  dreams  appear,  and  so  much 
like  waking  thoughts,  that  patients  will  often  assert  that  they  haye 
not  closed  their  eyes  all  night,  when  the  fact  is  that  they  have 
scarcely  been  awake  during  that  time. 

When  opium  exercises  its  full  soporific  influence,  the  sleep  is 
usually  profound  and  dreamless,  and  continues  for  about  eight  or 
ten  hours.  Should  the  patient  be  awakened  before  the  direct  effect 
of  the  medicine  has  been  exhausted,  the  feelings  of  comfort  or  bien- 
aise  before  experienced  will  often  continue  for  hours  in  the  follow- 
ing day ;  and  I  have  known  the  same  thing  to  happen  repeatedly 
even  after  a  good  night's  rest.  But  generally,  upon  awaking  from 
the  full  and  uninterrupted  effects  of  opium,  the  patient  experiences 
a  state  of  greater  or  less  depression,  indicated  by  languor  and 
listlessness,  a  relaxed  surface,  a  rather  feeble  pulse,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  even  vomiting.  This,  how- 
ever, gradually  passes  away,  and  the  system  returns  to  its  ordinary 
condition,  without  having  experienced  any  appreciable  disadvantage. 

A  remarkable  dhnwution  of  seiisililitt/  attends  the  narcotic  opera- 
tion of  opium,  beginning  even  before  the  soporific  effect,  and  con- 
tinuing in  a  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  direct  action  of 
the  medicine,  and  even  into  the  secondary  stage  of  depression.  It 
is  the  general  sensibility,  or  that  to  painful  impressions,  which  is 
first  and  most  prominently  affected ;  but  the  special  senses  are  in 
some  degree  involved,  especially  under  (he  influence  of  very  large 
doses ;  though  I  have  met  with  no  instance,  even  of  opium  poison- 
ing, in  which,  until  the  advanced  stage  when  profound  coma  had 
set  in,  the  patient  could  not  hear  and  see  when  roused.  In  this 
respect  opium  differs  strikingly  from  some  other  narcotic  medicines, 
and  especially  belladonna. 

2.  Ac(io7i  vjjon  the  Circulation,  It  was  long  an  undecided  point, 
whether  opium  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  stimulant  or  sedative.  The 
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aperimefnts  of  Dr.  Crumpe,  published  in  1703,  decided,  what  any 
»iie  might  have  determined  for  himself  by  counting  his  own  pulse 
Loder  a  dose  of  opium,  that,  in  its  first  operation,  it  is  stimulant 
.t  least  to  the  circulation.  Within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after 
ta  administration,  the  pulse  is  in  general  moderately  increased  in 
requency,  fulness,  and  force,  and  at  the  same  time  the  surface  of 
he  body  becomes  warmer,  and  the  face  somewhat  Bushed.  When 
he  period  of  general  excitement  is  past,  and  that  of  calmness  or 
irowsiness  supervenes,  the  pulse  either  resumes  its  original  condi- 
ron  as  to  frequency,  or,  under  a  large  dose  of  the  opium,  becomes 
omewhat  slower,  retaining,  however,  its  fulness  and  for  a  time  its 
arce.  In  this  condition  it  continues  for  some  time  during  the 
leriod  of  sleep ;  but  then  gradually  relaxes,  and  becomes  sofl  with 
he  relaxing  surface,  and  in  the  end,  participates  in  the  general  de- 
ireaaion  which,  attends  the  cessation  of  the  direct  influeqce  of  the 
ticdioine. 

With  the  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  respiration  is  also 
omewhat  quickened ;  and,  as  the  former  becomes  slower,  the  latter 
ndergoes  a  similar  change,  and  generally  even  in  a  greater  degree, 
[ader  the  full  influence  of  opium,  one  of  the  most  striking  pheno* 
lena  is  the  relative  slowness  of  the  breathing,  which  is  sometimes 
ven  stertorous,  when  the  sleep  is  profound. 

Corresponding  with  the  condition  of  the  circulatory  and  resptra- 
>r7  movements  is  that  of  the  blood  itself.  Betaining  its  florid 
>lour  for  a  time,  it  may  give  a  bright  tint  to  the  complexion  dur- 
ig  the  stage  of  excitement;  but,  with  the  diminished  influence 
x>m  the  respiratory  centres,  the  change  from  venous  to  arterial  is 
ksa  thoroughly  effected,  and  the  blood  becomes  darker-hued.  This 
I  not  very  obvious  from  ordinary  doses  of  opium ;  but,  when  it  has 
aeQ  very  largely  taken,  the  venous  hue  upon  the  surface,  and  par- 
cularly.  in  the  face,  is  often  conspicuous. 

S.  Action  upon  other  Functions  or  Organs,  Some  other  eiTects  of 
pium,  which  may  be  considered  as  more  local  than  the  preceding, 
re'  yet  very  important  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view. 

On  tlie  secretions  its  influence  is  specially  worthy  of  notice.  Most 
r  them  are  diminished  by  it,  perhaps  all  occasionally ;  but  some 
"e  at  times  promoted,  and  one,  that,  namely,  of  the  surface,  gene- 
Jlj  so.  The  mucous  secretion  is  almost  invariably  diminished, 
ence,  in  part,  the  remarkable  dryness  of  the  mouthy  nostrils^  and 
wce«,  which  characterizes  the  action  of  opium.  The  same  defi- 
ency  probably  exists  throughout  the  alimentary  canal,  contribut- 
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ing  to  the  thirst  which  is  a  promineDt  symptom  in  the  action  of 
opium.  There  is  often  also  a  feeling  of  dryness  in  the  conpiuetiva 
from  the  same  canse.  The  secretion  of  the  salivary  gletnds  is  cer- 
tainly diminished,  and  probably  that  also  of  the  pancreas.  The 
secretory  function  of  the  liver  is  mnch  impaired,  by  a  continued  nse 
of  the  medicine,  as  may  be  known  by  the  light-oolonred  passages 
from  the  bowels.  This  I  have  very  often  noticed ;  and  it^  is  one 
of  the  effects  which  the  physician  will  have  most  frequently  to 
counteract.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  single  dose  prodoces 
a  proportionate  effect  The  itidn^jiis  are  variously  affected.  In  the 
greater  number  of  instances  their  eeoretion  is  diminished,  especially 
when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed ;  but  I  have  sometimes  known  il 
to  be  powerfully  promoted,  particularly  by  the  salts  of  morphia. 
Indeed,  I  have  seen  few  diuretics  act  more  copiously  than  this  for 
a  short  time;  and  the  effect  generally  takes  place  in  the  course  ef 
the  first  hour  or  two  after  the  administration  of  the  medicine.  It 
is  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  skin  is  kept  cool. 

The  diaphoretic  effects  of  opium  are  well  known.  I  seldom,  how- 
ever, witness  this  effect  when  the  patient  is  walking  aboat.  When 
he  is  warmly  covered  in  bed,  it  is  extremely  common ;  tod  some- 
times the  discharge  is  profuse.  It  does  not  usually  come  on  until 
the  patient  has  slept  for  some  time,  and  id  most  copious  towards 
the  end  of  the  period  of  sleep.  It  is  very  common  to  awake  in  the 
morning  bathed  in  sweat.  This  diaphoretic  property  is  greatly 
incTea9ed  by  the  addition  of  ipecacuanha. 

The  itching  sensation  in  the  sicin  which  opium  is  apt  to  produce 
may  be  referred  to  in  this  connexion.  It  is  sometimes  attended 
with  prickling,  and  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is  often 
very  annoying  to  the  patient,  and  may  even  prevent  sleep.  In 
some  induces  it  is  attended  with  a  miliary^  erythemaUntSj  or  strti* 
carious  eruption;  but  this  effeet  is  rare;  at  least  I  liave  seldom 
noticed  it. 

The  stomach  may  be  at  first  moderately  excited  by  opium;  but 
the  effect  soon  oenses,  and  is  followed  by  a  marked  diminution 
of  its  function.  The  appetite  is  diminished,  and  the  digestion 
impaired.  These  effects  may  be  ascribed  perhaps  in  part  to  a 
diminution  of  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  and  mucus;  but  are 
probably  mainly  dependent  on  a  want  of  the  accustomed  influence 
from  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  diminished  call  for  food  firora 
the  nutritive  function. 

The  bowels  are  generally  constipated.    This  is  among  the  most  con- 
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iCant  effects'  of  opium,  though  it  is  not  iiiTariable.  It  probably 
depends  on  different  causes,  among  whioh  may  be  mentioned  the 
iiminished  secretion  of  bile,  of  pancreatic  liquor,  and  of  mucus, 
\hd  the  diminished  supply  of  chyme  from  the  stomach;*  but  the 
shief  cause  is  probably  a  deficiency  of  influetnee  from  the  organic 
nervous  centres,  through  which  the  muscular  coat  becomes  en- 
Ibebled,  and,  as  it  were,  partially  paralyzed. 

The  activity  of  the  nutritive  j)roeess  is  much  diminished ;  and 
ooQMequently  less  food  is  required.  This  is  much  more  obvious 
ftom  the  habitual  use  of  opium,  than  from  a  single  dose;  but  there 
Ban  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  produces  the  same  efiect  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree.  It  does  not  follow  that  emaciation  must  take 
place.  On  the  contrary,  the  body  often  retains  its  weight,  and 
sometimes  even  gains  under  the  continued  use  of  the  drug,  if  not 
Uiken  in  great  excess.  This  is  explained  by  the  considm^tion,  that 
tihe  normal  disintegration  of  the  tissues  is  diminished  equally  with 
aatrition,  and  even  in  a  greater  degree. 

.  Not  only  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  those  of  the  alimentary 
sanal,  sufFer  a  diminution  of  their  power  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
ictioH  of  opium,  but  those  of  the  bladder  alsOj  so  that  there  is  occa- 
nonally  some  difficulty  in  passing  the  urine  from  this  cause;  but 
the  effect  is  seldom  obvious,  unless  from  very  large  doses. 

4.  Action  on  the  Part  to  which  the  Opium  may  be  Applied,  To  what- 
nrer  part  opium  may  be  applied,  if  vital,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
its  general  effects.  Injected' into  the  rectum,  or  sprinkled  upon  the 
ikin  -deprived  of  the  epidermis,  it  operates  with  almost  as  much 
certainty  as  when  swallowed.  In  the  lower  animals. it  is  said, 
i^hen  introduced  into  the  cellular  tissue,  to  act  with  great  energy ; 
n  the  peritoneal  cavity  to  produce  convulsions  and  death;  and  in 
Ihe  cavity  of  the  heart,  to  weaken  or  suspend  its  action.  Through 
ihe  skin,  protected  by  the  epidermis,  it  acts  very  slowly  and  feebly 
ip)on  the  system. 

Upon  the  part  itself  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  it 
vroduces  a  series  of  effects  analogous  to  those  upon  the  system 
generally.  The  first  effect  is  slightly  to  stimulate,  the  seoond 
O  diminish  sensibility  and  the  power  of  action.  Thus,  when 
Q  contact  with  the  conjunctiva,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lose  and  urethra,  the  blistered  skin,  or  the  surface  of  wounds  or 
iloers,  it  first  occasions  heat,  pain,  and  some  degree  of  idflamma- 
k>n;  and  it  has  already  been  stated  that  when  long  chewed  it  will 
ometimes  blister  the  mouth;  but^  after  a  time,  the  pain  ceases, 
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and  the  severaT  surfaces  become  less  sensible  to  ordinary  impres- 
sions upon  them.  Even  through  the  cuticle  it  is  capable  of  pro> 
ducing  some  anodyne  influence. 

6.  Idwsyncrasies,  On  certain  individuals  opium  produces  peculiar' 
e£fects,  which  differ  according  to  their  several  idiosyncrasies. 
Thus,  in  some  persons  it  causes  much  more  than  the  usual  degree 
of  excitement,  intoxicating  them  like  alcohol,  rendering  them' more 
or  less  delirious,  and  even  producing  convulsions.  It  is  said  to 
have  these  effects  frequently  on  the  Kegro  and  the  Malay;  but  I 
have  not  observed  any  special  peculiarity  of  the  kind  in  negroes  of 
this  region.  In  some,  it  gives  rise,  even  in  large  doses,  to  head- 
ache, restlessness,  and  utter  inability  to  sleep ;  while  in  others  it  acts 
with  extraordinary  energy  as  a  soporific,  even  in  small  doses.  There 
are  individuals,  who,  when  they  take  it,  always  suffer  excessively 
from  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  occasionally  with  spasm  of  the 
stomach.  Not  a  few,  though  they  experience  in  the  same  manner 
as  others  its  direct  influence,  yet  ar&  so  much  troubled  with  sub- 
sequent nausea,  and  general  distress,  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  the 
medicine  in  their  case.  It  is  said  even  to  purge  some  individuals, 
and  in  others  to  produce  colic.  I  have  repeatedly  known  it,  in 
merely  stimulant  dose^,  to  provoke  an  attack  of  neuralgic  pain,  in 
a  person  liable  to  this  affection.  The  probability  is,  that  some  of 
these  abnormal  effects  are  owing  to  certain  constituents  of  opium 
which  are  generally  productive  of  no  inconvenience,  or  to  the 
peculiar  mode  in  which  the  active  principle  may  be  combined  or 
associated  in  the  drug.  It  is  certain  that  they  may  very  frequently 
be  obviated  by  particular  modes  of  preparing  the  opium  for  use, 
consisting  either  in  separating  from  it  the  obnoxious  matters,  or 
modifying  the  state  of  its  active  matter.  Thus,  morphia,  or  the 
black  drop,  or  the  aqueous  extract  can  be  borne  well,  when  opium 
itself,  or  other  preparations  would  be  rejected  from  the  stomach, 
or,  if  retained,  would  occasion  great  inconvenience. 

6.  Effects  of  Variation  and  Repetition  of  tJie  Dose,  As  a  general 
rule,  in  reference  to  the  operation  of  opium  connected  with  the 
quantity  administered,  the  stimulant  effect  is  protracted  by  a  dimi- 
nution, and  shortened  by  an  increase  of  the  dose ;  while  exactly  the 
reverse  is  true  of  the  subsequent  narcotic  efiect,  in  rektion  both  to 
its  duration  and  intensity. 

Ther^  are  few  medicines  to  which  the  system  becomes  more 
rapidly  habituated  than  this.  By  increasing  the  dose  at  short 
intervals,  the  quantity  which  may  be  taken  daily,  with  present 
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LOiptraity,  may  be  indefinitely  augmented.  An  ounce  or  more 
iaily  haa  been  frequently  attained  to;  and  event  pints  of  laud^um 
bave  been  taken  in  the  same  time.  (See  page  644.) 

7.  Acute  Poisoning.    It  has  been  said  that  poisonous  quantities 
»f  opium  sometimes  occasion  no  stimulant  effect  whatever,  but  are 
immediately  sedative.    I  have  never  seen  a  case  which  would  justify 
ibis  statement,  and  do  not  think  that  the  fact  stated  is  possible. 
Ppium  is  not  sufficiently  stimulant  to  overwhelm  the  stomach,  as 
mormons  quantities  of  alcohol  may  do,  and  produce  almost  instant 
leath,  without  directly  reaching  the  brain.    Before  any  very  pow- 
erful effect  can  take  place,  time  must  be  allowed  for  absorption. 
rhe  drug  cannot  all  be  absorbed  at  once.    A  small  portion  must 
Srst  enter  the  circulation,  and,  when  this  reaches  the  brain,  it  must 
ict  upon  it  as  a  stimulant.    And  such  I  believe  to  be  invariably  the 
sase,  when  opium  has  been  swallowed.    I  have  no  doubt,  moreover^ 
ihat  a  careful  examination  made  at  the  beginning  will  discover  evi- 
lences  of  this  stimulation.    I  have  heard  of  one  instance  in  which 
in  individual,  who  had  taken  a  poisonous  dose,  walked  a  distance 
acceding  a  mile,  and  back  again,  before  the  narcotic  effects  were  ex? 
^erienced.  A  very  powerful  emotion,  wholly  preoccupying  the  mind, 
XiKj  have  the  effect  of  postponing  the  operation  of  tlie  poison,  and 
n  some  measure  counteracting  it,  as  physical  pain  is  known  to  do, 
br  example,  in  violent  colic  and  tetanus.    But,  generally  speaking, 
he  larger  the,  quantity  of  the  opium  taken,  especially  in  a  liquid 
brm,  the  shorter  is  the  period  of  unmixed  stimulation.    In  a  very 
ihort  time,  under  a  poisonous  dose,  drowsiness  comes  on,  soon  fol- 
owed  by  profound  stupor.    The  patient  becomes  apparently  quite 
lenseless,  and  lies  without  other  observable  motion  than  that  of 
■espiration,  which  is  very  slow,  and  not  unfrequently  stertorous. 
Sl  dark  suffusion  of  the  countenance  comes  on,  with  an  utter  want 
>f  expression.    So  common  is  this,  that,  by  its  absence,  I  have  been 
ible  to  detect  a  case  of  pretended  poisoning  from  opium.   The  eyes 
kre  closed,  and  the  pUpils  almost  always  contracted  at  this  stage. 
rhe  pulse  is  slow,  and  generally  full  and  strong,  not  unlike  that  of 
ipoplexy,  and  indicating  anything  but  feebleness  in  the  heart's  con- 
Tactions.    I  have  known  it  to  be  so  extremely  forcible  as  irresist- 
bly  to  call  for  the  use  of  the  lancet,  lest  injury  might  be  done  to 
be  brain.    The  coma,  however,  is  not  complete  for  several  hours. 
Fhe  patients  are  almost  always  capable  of  being  roused,  and  kept 
3r  a  time  partially  awake,  by  being  dragged  half  walking  around 
he  apartment.     Under  such  circumstances,  however,  they  are 
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extremely  desirous  to  be  allowed  to  sleep;  and  the  only  motivci 
by  which,  in  some  instances,  I  have  been  able  to  induce  them  ta 
swallow  the  drink  or  medicine  offered,  has  been  to  assure  them  that, 
if  they  would  take  it,  they  should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  time. 
Daring  this  half-awake  condition,  it  is  surprising  to  notice  the^ 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  surface,  which,  before  almost  purplish 
from  the  venous  hue  of  the  blood,  now  reassumes,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  its  natural  appearance;  but  the  instant  the  patient  is  per- 
mitted to  lie  down  and  sleep,  the  dark  sufiPusion  of  face  returnSi 
with  the  slow,  laboured  breathing.  Convulsions  are  said  sometimes 
to  occur;  but,  though  I  have  seen  numerous  cases  of  poisoning 
from  opium,  I  have  met  with  them  in  no  one  instance.  The  whole 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  appear  relaxed  and  powerless.  The 
skin,  too,  is  relaxed,  but  not  often  perspiring  at  this  period.  D^th 
seldom  takes  place  in  this  stage  of  cerebral  oppression.  After 
a  few  hours,  the  coma  becomes  more  profound,  so  that  the  patient 
can  no  longer  be  roused.  The  venous  suffusion  of  the  countenanoo 
begins  to  give  way  to  paleness.  The  skin  becomes  cooler  and  more 
relaxed.  The  pulse,  though  in  general  still  slow,  diminishes  gradu- 
ally in  fulness  and  strength.  The  breathing  becomes  slower  and 
slower,  till  at  length  a  considerable  interval  elapses  between  the 
successive  inspirations.  I  was  once  struck  with  this  state  of  respi^ 
ration  in  a  child,  whom  I  had  been  attending  for  catarrhal  feveJr. 
Suspecting  that  some  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  prescription^ 
and  that  opium  had  been  given  in  a  large  dose,  I  took  the  parent 
of  the  child  with  mo  to  the  shop  of  the  druggist,  and  found  that  a 
cough  mixture  had  been  prepared  with  at  least  twelve  times  tha 
quantity  of  morphia  directed.  Happily,  though  alarmingly  ill,  the 
child  recovered  under  supporting  measures.  At  length  a  condition 
of  utter  prostration  ensues ;  the  pulse  ceases  to  be  perceptible  at 
the  wrist;  there  is  a  universal  cold  clammy  sweat  over  the  body; 
the  respiration,. occurring  at  lengthening  intervals,  at  last  ceases; 
and  death  apparently  takes  place.  The  heart,  however,  yet  beata 
very  feebly;  and  a  short  period  is  still  allowed  for  the  applic&tion 
of  restorative  measures,  before  the  case  becomes  quite  hopeless. 

The  stage  of  prostration  usually  commences  from  four  to  six 
hours  after  the  swallowing  of  the  poison,  and  sooner  if  it  has  been 
removed  artificially  from  the  stomach;  and  death  generally  occurs 
in  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  If  the  patient  survive  the  twelfth 
hour,  he  usually  recovers,  though  instances  are  on  record  iu  which 
the  fatal  termination  has  taken  plaee  much  later.    It  has  sometimes 
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also  occurred  before  tbe  sixth  hour,  even  so  early,  it  is  asseited,  aa 
the  third.  Id  such  a  case,  the  patient  dies  from  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  opium  on  the  brain,  as  in  congestive  apoplexy. 
Ordinarily,  I  believe,  death  results  from  the  vast  prostra^tion  of 
the  nervous  power,  consequent  upon  the  previous  excessive  excite- 
ment; and,  if  the  patient  can  be  supported  through  this  period  of 
ix>llap8e,  he  will  in  all  probability  recover.  From  a  quantity  just 
insufficient  to  cause  death,  the  prostration  following  the  congestive 
influence  of  the  poison  is  extreme;  but,,  at  the  lowes|b  point,  the 
lystem  begins  to  react,  and  gradually  returns  to  health,  though 
frequently  through  a  series  of  nervous  disorder  and  variously 
deranged  function,  which  mark  the  violent  strain  to  which  the 
brain  has  been  subjected. 

-The  quantity  of  opium  which  may  prove  fatal  varies  so  much 
vith  constitutional  peculiarities,  or  the  existing  state  of  the  system 
fipm  any  cause,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  even  to  approximate  the 
fatal  dose  in  reference  to  any  particular  individual.    Dr.  Christison, 
in  his  treatise  on  poisons,  mentions  an  apparently  well  authenticated 
»8e,  in  which  death  took  place,  in  an  adult  man,  from  four  grains 
uid  a  half  of  opium  with  nine  grains  of  camphor;  whereas  half  ^ 
luidounce  of  laudanum  hasbeen  repeatedly  known  to  be  taken,  by 
persons  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  opium,  without  such  a  result. 
>0ath  often  occurs  from  quantities  varying  from  half  a  fluidounce 
)f  laudanum  to  two  or  three  fluidounces,  or  from  about  twenty 
pains  to  one  or  two  drachms  of  opium.    Infants  are  peculiarly 
iuadeptible  to  the  poisonous  influence  of  the  drag.     I  was  once 
sailed  to  see  a  child,  between  one  and  two  years  old,  in  a  dying  state, 
o  whom  its  mother  had  given,  rMbbed  up  with  water,  the  residuary 
natter  in  a  teaspoon,  after  the  evaporation  of  some  laudanum 
^bich  had  been  left  in  it.    She  thought  she  might  be  able  to  obtain 
tnoogh  in  this  way  for  a  dose.    Dr.  Alison,  of  Edinburgh,  has  seen 
bath  result  in  a  child,  a  few  weeks  old,  from  four  drops  of  lauda- 
lum;  and  two  and  a  half  drops  killed  another  child,  three  days  old. 
Ghristison  en  Poisons.)    The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facta 
I,  that  great  caution  should  be  observed  in  exceeding  the  ordinary 
all  dose  of  opium,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  safe.    It  may 
le  very  frequently  done  with  impunity,  but  at  any  time  a  fatal  re- 
nlt  may  occur.    I  do  not  think  that  it  is  ever  necessary,  under  any. 
urcamatances,  to  give  more  than  two  grains,  as  a  beginning  dose, 
>  an  adult  wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  medicine.    It  can  be  re- 
eated  in  a  short  time,  if  necessary,  and  may  be  increased  after 
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testing  tbe  sasceptfbilitj  of  the  patient  For  an  infant,  darinc^  the 
first  week  or  two,  not  more  than  half  a  drop  of  laiidanam  should 
be  given  at  first,  and  to  one  a  year  old  not  more  than  two  drops. 

In  some  rare  instances,  after  a  poisonous  dose  of  opiam  has  been 
swallowed,  vomiting  has  come  on  spontaneously,  and  saved  the  life 
of  the  patient  by  discharging  the  poison. 

Opium  may  prove  poisonous,  as  well  when  injected  into  the 
rectum  as  given  by  thq  mouth;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  larger 
quantity  would  be  required  to  produce  fatal  effects.  It  is  asserted 
to  have  destroyed  life  by  application  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  A 
flaxseed  poultice  saturated  with  laudanum,  and  applied  to  the  leg 
of  a  soldier  affected  with  erysipelas,  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal. 
{Christison  on  Poisons.)  The  case  of  a  young  man  is  reported  in  the 
Annuaire  de  Therapeutique  (A.  D.  1848,  p.  5),  who  was  thought  to 
have  perished  through  the  effects  of  a  cataplasm  to  his  epigastrium, 
upon  which  the  contents  of  a  laudanum  bottle  had  been  poured. 
A  medical  friend  of  my  own,  in  whose  word  I  place  entire  reliance^ 
reported  to  me  the  case  of  a  child  destroyed  by  the  repeated  exter- 
nal application  of  laudanum.  In  these  cases,  it  is  not  specially 
stated  whether  there  was  or  was  not  abrasion  of  the  skin ;  but,  if 
the  poison  is  fatal  upon  the  sound  skin,  how  much  more  likely  to 
be  so  upon  a  denuded  stirface,  or  upon  an  ulcer  or  wound !  Lauda- 
num should  never,  therefore,  be  used  recklessly,  even  as  an  external 
remedy. 

The  morbid  appearances  after  death  from  laudanum  are,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  more  or  less  serous  effusion, 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  a  livid  hue  of  the  surface,  and  a  liquid 
state  of  the  blood.  In  a  few  instances,  effusion  of  blood  has  been 
found. 

Treatment  of  Acttte  Poisoning.  There  is  no  antidote  to  opium 
which  can  be  relied  on.  The  important  indications  are  to  evacuate 
the  stomach,  and  to  support  the  system  in  the  state  of  prostration 
which  follows  the  direct  influence  of  the  poison.  The  first  indica- 
tion is  to  be  met  either  by  emetics,  or  the  stomach-pump,  or  by  the 
two  combined.  If  called  at  any  period  before  prostratibn  has  taken 
place,  one  of  these  measures  should  be  resorted  to.  For  various 
reasons,  I  prefer  first  the  trial  of  emetics.  Thoy  are,  in  general, 
more  immediately  at  command,  and  time  is  an  object  of  much  im- 
portance. Besides,  if  solid  opium  has  been  swallowed,  it  must  re* 
main  in  the  stomach,  when  the  pump  is  used,  if  in  masses  too  larE^ 
to  pass  through  the  tube.    I  was  once  cognizant  of  a  case  of  this 
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kind.  A  yonng  man  was  brought  to  my  house,  with  the  statement 
that  he  had  token  solid  opium.  He  was  sent  immediately  to  the 
hospital,  where,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  the  stomach-pump  was 
promptly  applied,  and  everything  apparently  evacuated.  The  pa- 
tfent,  however,  died.  I  was  convinced  that  a  portion  of  opium  had 
remained  in  the  stomach,  because  too' large  to  enter  the  tube;  and 
from  that  time  I  determined  never  to  depend  on  the  stomach-pump, 
in  any  case  where  opium  had  been  swallowed  in  mass,  however 
small  the  fragment.  Besides,  there  may  be  an  hourglass  contrac- 
tion, which  might  yield  to  an  emetic,  but  not  to  the  stomach-pump, 
f'  once  attended  a  case  in  which,  after  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
seemed  to  have  been  completely  discharged  under  the  influence  of 
emetics,  a  sudden  gush  of  liquid  was  thrown  up,  smelling  strongly 
of  laudanum.  Had  the  stomach-pump  been  relied  on  in  this  case, 
it'might  have  ended  fatally.  When  emetics  cannot  be  iliade  to  act, 
this  instrument  should  be  resorted  to;  and  it  may  often  also  be  ad- 
vantageously used  in  conjunction  with  emetics,  especially  when  the 
patient  refuses  to  swallow,  as  it  then  aflFords  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  medicine  into  the  stom&ch. 

The  emetics  I  prefer  are  sulphate  of  zinc  and  ipecacuanha.  The 
former  is  very  prompt  and  energetic,  safer  in  large  doses  than  sul- 
phate of  copper,  because  less  corrosive,  and  than  tartar  emetic  because 
less  sedative  or  prostrating  in  its  influence.  The  ipecacuanha  is 
also  a  quick  and  active  emetic^  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  safe  in 
almost  any  quantity.  Thirty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  a 
drachm  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  every 
twenty  minutes  until  they  operate.  Indeed,  the  ipecacuanha  may 
be  thrown  in  ad  libitum,  I  should  fear  an  indefinite  repetition  of 
the  sulphate;  for,  though  it  may  produce  no  perceptible  irritation  at 
the  time  of  exhibition,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  susceptibility 
in  the  stomach,  it  may  yet  leave  an  impression  behind,  which,  upon 
the  occurrence  of  reaction,  may  end  in  inflammation.  In  a  case  of 
opiate  poisoning  in  a  woman,  which  occurred  to  me  many  years 
since,  the  patient,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  poison,  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state  of  prostration,  from  which  she  was  saved  with 
difficulty.  Among  the  measures  employed  to  excite  her,  was  a 
pair  of  sinapisms  applied  to  the  legs.  As,  in  the  existing  insensi- 
ble state  of  the  skin,  they  produced  neither  pain  nor  redness,  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  on  for  three  hours.  When  they  were 
taken  off,  no  rubefaction  was  visible.  But  when  the  system  re- 
acted, violent  inflammation  took  place  in  the  surface  with  which 
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they  had  been  in  contact,  followed  by  vesication  and  obstinate 
BuperBcial  ulceration,  which  was  long  in  healing.  Applying  this 
observation  to  the  influence  of  irritants  on  the  stomach,  I  felt  con- 
vinced  that,  by  giving  largely  of  substances  of  this  kind,  thongfa 
they  might  not  act  at  the  time,  we  might  upon  the  occarrenoe  of 
reaction  have  violent  and  perhaps  fatal  gastritis^  It  is  probably 
not  going  too  &r  to  say,  that  some  of  the  deaths  in-  narcotic  poison- 
ing, which  have  occurred  notwithstanding  the  complete  evacoation 
of  the  poison,  may  have  resulted  from  this  cause.  I  have  never, 
therefore,  proceeded  farther  with  the  sulphate  of  zinc  than  to  give 
three  doses',  and  have  not  ventured  on  sulphate  of  copper  at  alL 
Yet  I  have  never  failed  in  evacuating  the  stomach  by  emetiusi 
when  I  have  employed  them  in  these  cases. 

The  emetic,  however,  should  be  aided  by  various  accessory 
measures.  •  Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  warm  water,  or  warm  chamomile  tea,  of  which  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  swallow  tumblerful  after  tumblerful, 
until  the  stomach  will  receive  no  more.  The  throat  also  may  be 
tickled  by  a  feather,  in  order  to  rouse  the  stomach  by  its  sympathies. 
The  great  diCdculty,  however,  is  not  so  much  in  the  direct  insus- 
ceptibility of  the  stomach  as  in  that  of  the  cerebral  centres,  through 
an  impression  upon  which  it  is  that  emetics  are  enabled  to  acU 
It  is,  therefore,  important  to  rouse  these  centres,  and  render  them 
more  sensible  to  the  nauseating  impression.  For  this  purpose,  cold 
water  may  be  dashed  on  the  face,  he^  or  neck  of  the  patient.  If 
the  pulse  is  exceedingly  full  or  strong,  some  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  arm,  in  order  to  lessen,  in  some  measure,  the  pressure 
on  the  brain.  But  this  measure  must  be  used  with  great  caution* 
The  prostration  following  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  is  gen&t 
rally  the  greatest  danger  of  the  case.  Anything  which  may  in^ 
crease  that  prostration  may  be  hazardous.  My  preceptor,  the  late 
Dr.  Joseph  Parrisli,  used  to  relate  the  case  of  a  young  woman  to 
whom  he  was  called  in  the  country,  and  who  had  swallowed  a 
poisonous  dose  of  laudanum.  The  physician  in  attendance,  indu- 
enced  by  the  state  of  her  pulse  had  bled  her  largely,  and  I  believe 
more  than  once.  The  consequence  was,  that,  after  the  evacuation 
of  the  poison,  though  she  recovered  her  consciousness  perfectly,  she 
feU  into  a  prostrate  condition  from  which  it  was  found  impossible 
to  raise  her.  Another  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  adjuvant 
of  the  emetic^  is  to  keep  the  patient  in  constant  motion  until 
vomiting  is  induced.    For  this  purpose,  assistants  should  aid  him 
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D  walking  steadily  aboufc  the  room,  and,  when  there  is  resistance, 
bootd  use  oompulsorj  measures  to  ihis  end  if  necessary.  It  is 
urprising,  sometimes,  to  witness  the  efflcienoy.of  this  measure  in 
elieving  the  cerebral  congestion.  While  jnoving,  the  patient  re- 
pains  at  least  partially  awake,  the  colour  of  the  face  brightens, 
.nd  more  or  less  expression  comes  into  his  features;  but  the 
DStant  that  he  is  allowed  to  lie  down,  he  &lls  again  into  a  deep, 
Hsrhaps  stertorous  sleep,  and  the  dark  suffusion  of  face,  and  utter 
^ant  of  expression  return. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  a  (nngle  evacuation  of  the  stomach. 
Ifter  vomiting  has  begun,  it  should  be  kept  up  by  free  draughts 
)f  warm  water,  until  the  liquor  returns  colourless  and  odourless. 

If  the  stomach-pump  is  employed,  the  same  thorough  evacuation 
ihould  be  effected.  The  water  injected  should  return  without 
imell,  and  the  last  liquid  contents  should  be  drawn  out  by  means 
)f  the  syringe. 

But  the  subsequent  treatment  is  all  important.  It  has  not  fallen 
o  my  lot,  out  of  numerous  oases  of  this  kind  which  I  have  seen, 
o  witness  death  in  a  single  instance,  except  in  that  of  the  infant, 
)efore  referred  to,  and  that  occurred  at  a  period  when  all  the  re- 
lources,  now  at  our  command,  had  not  been  made  known.  But  I 
km  quite  confident  that,  in  more  than  one  instance,  if  nothing  had 
)een  done  afler  the  evacuation  of  the  poison,  the  consequences 
night  have  been  fataL  The  prostration  is  sometimes  very  great, 
ind  comes  on  sooner  than  it  otherwise  might  do,  in  consequence  of 
he  evacuation  of  the  poison.  It  must  be  encountered  by  stimu- 
ant  measures  proportioned  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  External 
itimulation  by  means  of  heated  cayenne  pepper  and  brandy  or  oil 
)f  turpentine,  and  the  internal  use  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  am* 
nonia,  wine-whey,  wine  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  brandy  with 
nilk,  &C.,  are  means,  of  which  one  or  all  may  be  employed,  as  the 
legree  of  prostration  may  require.  Bich  soup,  or  essence  of  beef 
>r  mutton,  may  also  be  given  as  nourishment.  Should  the  sto- 
cnach  be  irritable,  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium, 
ind  nutritious  and  stimulating  enemata  be  employed,  if  the  same 
Qoaterials  should  be  rejected  when  swallowed.  In  relation  to  the 
ise  of  sinapisms,  caution  should  be  observed  not  to  leave  them  on 
longer  than  half  an  hour,  or  at  furthest  one  hour,  in  any  one  place, 
br  fear  of  subsequent  inflammation. 

When  the  patient  is  first  seen  in  the  prostrate  condition,  with  a 
x)ld  skin,  and  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
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attempts  to  evacuate  the  stomach;  but  the  stimulating  and  sup- 
porting plan  should-  be  at  once  resorted  to.  It  is  not  the  direct 
action  of  the  poison  that  is  now  the  source  of  danger ;  it  is  the 
depression  following  that  action.  Even  though 'respiration  may 
have  ceased,  knd  the  pulse  no  longer  be  perceptible  at  the  wrist, 
efforts  to  save  the  patient  should  not  be  abandoned.  While  stimu- 
lants are  employed  extemallj  and  internally^  recourse  should  be 
had  to  artificial  respiration;  for  the  heart  continues  to  act  feebly 
after  the  occurrence  of  these  phenomena,  and,  if  the  office  of  respi- 
ration can  be  performed,  and  arterialized  blood  sent  to  the  heart, 
the  function  of  circulation  may  be  resumed,  and  life  saved.  Seve- 
ral instances  of  this  kind  are  on  record;  and  a  medical  friend  of 
mine  is  confident  that  he  saved  the  life  of  an  infant  about  to  perish, 
by  breathing  into  its  lungs.  It  is  important,  however,  not  too 
speeilily  to  relinquish  the  process,  after  the  restoration  of  the  func- 
tions ;  for  the  respiratory  centres  may  not  yet  have  recovered  from 
the  blow,  sufficiently  to  carry  on  their  functions  without  aid.  The 
patient  should  be  carefully  watched  for  several  hours,  and  the  remedy 
reapplied  if  found  to  be  required.  The  case  of  a  woman  is  recorded 
in  the  London  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions  for  1836,  in  which,  after 
the  return  of  animation  through  the  influence  of  artificial  respira- 
tion, the  patient  was  left  for  an  hour,  and  upon  the  return  of  the 
medical  attendant,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  was  found  relapsing  into 
her  former  pulseless  condition.  A  repetition,  however,  of  the 
remedy  was  followed  by  the  same  success,  and  life  was  saved. 

Another  remedy  which  may  be  had  recourse  to,  under  similar 
circumstances,  is  galvanism^  or  the  powerful  action  of  the  alternat- 
ing currents  of  the  electromagnetic  machine.  Two  cases  of  recovery 
under  this  agent  are  on  record.  For  the  method  of  applying  this 
remedy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Electricity^  P^9^  5^6« 

Coffee  is  another  remedy  which  may  be  employed  to  qualify  the 
efiects  of  opium.  It  acts^  probably,  more  nearly  in  the  capacity  of 
an  antidote  than  any  other  agent.  Its  use  was  suggested  by  its 
well-known  tendency  to  produce  wakefulness.  It  should  be  taken 
freely,  and  as  strong  as  possible;  never,  however,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  means. 

Chronic  Poisoning.  The  extremely  grateful  effects  of  opium  on 
most  persons,  in  its  first  stimulant  action,  and  in  the  calming  influ- 
ence which  follows,  has  led  to  an  enormous  abuse  of  the  drug, 
w^hich,  though  less  injurious  either  to  the  individual  or  to  societv 
than  a  similar  abuse  of  alcohol,  is  ofleu  very  pernicious  in  its  effects 
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OD  the  health  of  those  who  gire  way  to  it.  Like  the  alcoholic 
beverages,  though  employed  habitually,  provided  its  use  be  re- 
strained within  certain  limits,  it  does  little  apparent  injury,  even 
through  a-  long  course -of  years,  and  does  not  seem,,  obviously  at 
leasts  to  shorten  life.  We  are  told,  on  the  most  reliable  authority, 
that  in  India  and  China,  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  commonly  em- 
ployed by  those  of  respectable  position,  who  have  a  character  to 
maintain,  its  effects  are  in  general  not  such  as  to  produce  any  seem- 
ing nnfitnesB  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  or  materially  to  shorten 
its  duration.  In  our  own  country,  the  apothecaries  inform  us  of 
sales  of  ophim  or  its  preparations  to  a  vast  amount,  beyond  any 
possible  calls  for  it  as  a  medicine;  yet  the  number  of  instances  are 
comparatively  few,  in  which  its  ill  effects  are  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  physician.  The  vice  is  indulged  secretly,  and  does 
not  'betray  itself  by  any  disorder  in  the  acts,  or,  so  far  as  is  known, 
in  the  health  of  the  individual;  and  the  best  British  writers  make 
the  same  statements  relative  to  the  abuse  of  the  drug  in  their  coun- 
try^ But  the  danger  is  that,  as  its  pleasing  effects  cease  to  be  felt, 
at  least  with  the  same  zest,  in  the  original  dose,  the  temptation  is 
always  present  to  increase  the  quantity  used,  and  to  go  on  increas- 
ing it,  until  it  becomes  a  source  of  great  and  undeniable  evil. 

If  the  ordinary  operation  of  opium  be  compared  with  that  of 
alcohol,  the  cause  will  be  obvious  why  life  is  so  much  less  endan- ' 
gered  by  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  stimulant  influence  of 
opium,  either  on  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  generally  on  the 
circulation,  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  alcohol;  nor  does  it 
equally  excite  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys. 
Hence  it  is  much  less  liable  to  induce  either  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  different  organs,  or  that  organic  degeneration,  which  almost 
necessarily  attends  the  debility  consequent  upon  excessive  vascu- 
lar excitement.  Operating  mainly  on  the  fhnctions,  the  disorder- 
ing effect  of  opium  is  witnessed  chiefly  in  the  functions. 

Occasionally  the  medical  man  is  consulted  in  this  country  by  the 
slaves  of  opium,  and  has  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  conse- 
quences of  its  excessive  abuse.  In  his  own  therapeutic  observa- 
tion, he  also  witnesses  frequent  disturbance  of  the  functions  from 
its'medicinal  employment,  and  necessarily  infers  that  the  same  dis- 
turbances must  exist  in  those  who  use  it  as  a  luxury  within  the 
same  limits.  The  greatest  sufibrings,  experienced  by  the  opium- 
eater,  are  those  which  attend  the  state  of  nervous  depression,  always 
existing  when  its  direct  influence  is  no  longer  felt.    There  are  ex- 
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cessive  restlessness,  a  universal  and  indescribable  uneaaBeas,  feel- 
ings of  intolerable  distress,  especially  in  the  epigaatrium  and  lower 
extremities,  an  irksome  sense,  moreover,  of  incapacity  both  for  in- 
tellectual exertion,  and  for  mental  or  emotional  enjoyment^  consti- 
tuting together  a  state  of  exquisite  misery,  from  which  the  only 
relief  is  by  renewed  recourse  to  the  stimulus,  which,  if  taken  in  an 
increasing  dose,  renders  him  happy  again,  tod  again  capable  of  ex- 
ertion ;  and  thus  he  goes  on,  in  an  alternation  of  lessening  oornfort  and 
increasing  misery,  to  the  end.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  gradual 
depravation  of  the  functions,  which  impairs  the  degree  of  heakh, 
though  it  tnay  not  very  materiaUy  shorten  life,  unless  the  indulg- 
ence be  carried  to  great  excess.  The  ordinary  derangements  of  the 
organic  functions  are  impaired  appetite  and  digestion,  habitnal  con- 
atipation,  and  defective  action  of  the  liver;  those  of  the  animal  func- 
tions, tremors,  wakefulness,  weakened  memory  and  intellect,  and  loss 
of  interest  in  the  usual  concerns  of  life,  and  social  relationa.  The 
lowest  stage  of  degradation  has  been  attained,  when  the  indulgence 
ends  in  a  total  loss  of  self-respect,  and  indifference  to  the  opinions 
of  the  community;  and  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  insatiable 
demands  of  the  vice.  Not  unfrequently,  this  habit  of  exoeas  has 
been  engendered  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  obtaining  relief  from 
painful  affections,  such  as  cancer,  and  certain  incurable  cases  of 
neuralgia;  but,  though  some  palliation,  this  is  no  satisfactoiy  ex- 
cuse; for,  by  proper  management,  considerable  relief  of  pain  can 
generally  be  obtained,  without  an  excess  sufficient  to  degrade  the 
mind,  or  even  materially  the  general  health;  and  it  is  rather  a  weak 
yielding  to  the  seductive  pleasures  of  opium,  than  any  necessity  for 
its  anodyne  influence,  that  leads  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  evil. 

The  effects  of  the  vice  of  opium-eating,  and  opium-smoking^ 
among  the  lower  class  of  the  Orientals,  have  been  frequently  de- 
scribed, and  with  sudh  warm  colouring  that  a  suspicion  is  apt  to 
arise  of  some  interference  of  the  imagination  in  the  pictures  given ; 
especially  as  we  do  not  meet  their  exact  counterparts  among  those, 
who  perhaps  equally  abandon  themselves  to  the  vice  among  our- 
selves. It  is  possible  that  the  fumes  of  opium  inhaled  may  exer- 
cise a  more  deleterious  influence  on  the  health  than  >the  drug 
taken  into  the  stomach;  and  this  may  explain  the  incompatibility 
of  the  descriptions  of  travellers  with  our  own  observation.  Dr. 
Oppenlieim,  one  of  the  most  recent  and  reliable  observers,  gives 
the  following  account  of  what  he  has  himself  witnessed  in  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  opium-eater  usually  begins  with  from 
half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  and  gradually  increases  to  two  drachms 
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and  sometiines  more  in  a  day.  He  is  readily  recognized  by  his 
appearance.  "A  total  attenuation  of  body,  a  withered  yellow 
Dountenance,  a  lame  gait,  a  bending  of  the  spine  frequently  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  assume  a  circular  form,  and  glossy  deep-sunken  eyes, 
betray  him  at  the  first  glance.  The  digestive  organs  are  in  the 
highest  degree  disturbed,  the  sufferer  eats  scarcely  anything,  and 
has  hardly  one  evacuation  in  a  week;  his  mental  and  bodily  powers 
are  destroyed ;  he  is  impotent."  Finding  the  stimulant  eflfect  of  the 
poison  at  length  almost  lost,  he  conjoins  with  it  the  nse  of  corrosive 
rablimate,  gradually  increasing  the  latter  till  it  amounts  to  ten 
grains  daily.  He  becomes  subject  finally  to  neuralgic  pains,  to 
which  the  opium  yields  no  relief;  and,  if  he  has  begun  the  use  of 
Ibe  drug  early  in  life,  seldom  attains  the  age  of  forty.  {Brit,  and 
Fcf.  Med.  Rev.,  iv.  894.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the  corro- 
sive sublimate  has  probably  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  fatal 
result  as  the  opium. 

It  is  satisfactory  'to  know  that  this  evil  habit  may  be  corrected, 
trithout  great  difficulty,  if  the  patient  is  in  earnest ;  and,  as  the 
disorders  induced  by  it  are  mainly  functional,  that  a  good  degree 
of  health  may  be  restored.  It  will  not  answer  to  break  off  sud- 
denly. No  fortitude  is  sufficient  to  support  the  consequent  misery, 
and  life  might  be  sacrificed  in  the  effort.  Of  the  particular  phe- 
nomena which  might  result  I  have  no  experience ;  for  I  have  met 
with  no  case  in  which  the  attempt  has  been  made,  or  at  any  rate 
more  than  momentarily  persevered  in.  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates,  however, 
states  that  he  has  seen  well  characterized  cases,  in  which  delirium 
tremens  occurred  {N.  Am.  Med.  and  Stiry.  Joum.,  iv.  84);  and  this 
result  might  reasonably  be  anticipated.  The  proper  method  of 
oorrecting  the  evil  is  by  gradually  withdrawing  the  cause;  a  dimi- 
nation  of  the  dose  being  made  every  day,  so  small  as  to  be  quite 
imperceptible  in  its  eflects.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  a  fiuid- 
eance  of  laudanum  is  taken  daily,  the  abstraction  of  a  minim  every 
day  would  lead  to  a  cure  in  somewhat  more  than  a  year;  and  the 
progress  might  be  much  more  rapid  than  this.  Time,  however,  must 
be  allowed  for  the  system  gradually  to  regain  the  healthy  mode  of 
action,  which  it  had  gradually  lost. 

4.  Mode  of  Operating, 

Opium  probably  acts  simply  by  an  influence  upon  the  vital 
properties  of  the  tissues,  without  any  chemical  reagency  what- 
ever. Hence  the  long  comparative  impunity  under  its  abuse.  At 
one  time  I  was  disposed  to  think  that  its  first  stimulating  action 
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on  the  heart  and  btain  might  be  owing  to  a  sympathetic  im- 
pression extended  from  the  stomach ;  but  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion  seems  to  me  more  than  doubtful,  now  that  we  know  low 
rapidly  it  is  absorbed,  and  how  quickly  it  may  be  conveyed  with 
the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  system.  Tha,t  it  is  absorbed  is  proved 
by  the  fa6t  that,  in  fatal  cases  of  poisoning,  it  frequently  happens, 
even  when  there  has  been  no  vomiting,  that  none  of  it  is  found 
in  the  stomach.  Besides,  the  smell  of  opium  is  sometimes  obserr* 
able  in  the  breath  and  excretions  of  persons  who  have  takeo  it 
largely,  and  has  been  noticed  in  the  blood.  Barruel  isisserts  that  he 
has  detected  morphia  in  the  blood  and  urine  of  a  person  poisoned 
with  opium  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.,  3d  ed.  p.  2120).  The  milk  of  norses 
under  its  influence  has  produced  its  peculiar  effects  on  the  suckiog 
child.  When  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein,  it  has^  beed  foond  to 
produce  the  same  effects  as  when  taken  by  the  stomach.  Fiuallj, 
if  applied  to  a  nerve,  without  access  to  the  blood-vessels,  it  does 
not  act.  on  the  brain. 

From  its  slightly  stimulating  effect  on  the  surfaces  with  whicb  it 
is  observably  brought  into  contact,  it  may  be  supposed,  when  in 
the  circulation,  to  exercise  a  similar  influence  wherever  it  is  car- 
ried, and  thus  to  produce  the  moderate  excitement  of  the  heart 
which  accompanies  its  primary  operation.  But  its  influence  is  felt 
especially  by  the  nervous  centres  in  the  brain,  and  more  particu- 
larly by  those  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  through 
which  the  intellectual  and  emotional  functions  of  the  mind  are 
probably  exercised.  The  sensory  centres,  and  the  respiratory 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  appear  also  to*  be  speciallj 
affected.  But  if  the  cerebellum  be,  as  supposed  by  Flourens,  the 
seat  of  the  power  of  combining  motions,  and  as  Crall  and  SpurKheim 
maintain,  that  of  the  sexual  propensity,  it  probably  participates 
little  in  the  original  stimulant  impression.  The  operation  of  opium 
upon  the  nervous  centres  I  maintain  to  be  essentially  stimulaot. 
The  primary  mental  excitement  may  thus  be  readily  accounted  for, 
as  well  as  the  more  rapid  respiration,  and  increased  muscular  power. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  stimulation  of  the  heart  may  really 
proceed  from,  a  similar  cause,  and  not  from  the  direct  contact  of 
the  opium  or  its  active  principles.  But  how  account  for  the  sub- 
sequent calm  in  all  these  functions,  aod  the  remarkable  diminutioQ 
and  almost  suspension  which  follow,  as  indicated  by  the  impaired 
sensibility  and  power  of  motion,  and  the  soporose  condition  more 
or  less  profound?    Are  these  the  resuU  of  a  direct  sedative  or 
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depressing  influence  following  the  stimulant?  I  think  not.  The 
real  depression  takes  place  long  subsequently,  after  the  direct 
action  of  the  medicine  has  ceased.  They  are  readily  explicable 
upon  the  general  doctrine  of  Irritation,  which  I  have  maintained  in 
this  work  and  elsewhere.  Irritation  is  stimulation  beyond  the 
healthy  point.  The  two  terms  may  be  considered  as  synonymes 
in  reference  to  our  present  purpose.  When,  then,  a  part  is  stimu- 
lated, it  receives  an  additional  supply  of  blood,  and  the  supply 
increases  with  the  stimulation  until  it  ends  in  inflammation.  Now 
the  first  eflFect  of  the  blood  entering  the  part  is  to  supply  the  means 
for  an  increase. of  its  healthy  function;  a  larger  supply  interferes 
with  the  due  action  of  the  part,  though  the  excitement  may  still 
continue;  a  still  further  quantity  overwhelms  it,  and  impairs  or 
suspends  altogether  the  exercise  of  its  function.  In  other  wordrj^. 
the  effects  of  stimulation  upon  any  part  are  first  to  augment,  thei% 
to  derange,  and  lastly  to  impair  its  function ;  and  all  this  tkvougb 
the  direct  influence  of  the  stimulant.  Apply  this  law  to  the  action 
of  opium  on  the  cerebral  centres. .  It  first  moderately  stimulates 
and  moderately  congests  them;  thus  increasing  their  function^  aad 
giving  rise  to  the  elevated,  intellectual,  emotional^  and  sensory 
phenomena,  and  perhaps  to  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  excite- 
ment,  which  clvaracterize  the  earlv  period  of  its  operation ;  it  con- 
tinues to  stimulate,  and  thus  further  congests  them,  and  thus  may 
occasion  the  disordered  sounds  and  other  sensations,  and  the 
derangement  of  the  intellectual,  enK>tional,  and  motor  functions 
which  sometimes  come  on  at  this  period;  it  still  continues  to  sti- 
mulate, and  yet  further  to  congest  the  centres,  the  functions  of 
which  are  now  diminished  or  suspended,  causing  first  a  sensorial 
calm,  and  ultimately  sleep.  If  the  quantity  of  the  opium  be  very 
large,  the  congestion  is  hastened  and  increased  with  the  more 
prompt  and  powerful  stimulation;  and  hence  the  speedy  occurrence 
of  profound  sleep  or  coma.  The  influence  upon  the  circulation 
and  respiration  corresponds  with  this  view.  In  active  congestion 
of  the  brain  the  pulse  usually  becomes  slower,  fuller,  and  stronger, 
and  the  respiration  slower  and  deeper;  and  thua  it  is  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  soporose  effect  of  opium,  showing  that  the  sensorial 
phenomena  proceed  from  a  similar  influence.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
marked  resemblance  between  the  effects  of  opium  and  a  gradually 
increasing  active  congestion  of  the  brain.  In  the  latter,  as  in  the 
former,  the  cerebral  functions  are  first  somewhat  excited,  then  they 
are  discomposed,  as  shown  by  abnormal  sounds,  &c.,  in  the  head, 
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and  then  diminished  or  suppressed,  as  proved  by  the  drowsiness 
and  stupor  which  supervene;  and  the  resemblance  is  extended,  as 
already  stated,  to  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  functions. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  attending  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
opium.  The  condition  which  follows  is  in  accordance  with  another 
general' pathological  law.  that  every  over-excitement  must  be  fol- 
lowetl  by  a  corresponding  depression.  The  cerebral  centres,  no 
longer  stimulated  by  the  opium,  fall  necessarily  into  a  depressed 
state.  No  more  blood  is  now  attracted  to  them.  They  have 
not  even  the  power  of  expelling  the  excess  which  has  overwhelmed 
them.  Hence,  a  failure  of  all  the  dependent  functions,  and  the 
universal  prostration  that  ensues. 

I  consider  the  above  question  not  as  purely  theoretical,  but  highly 
practical  in  its  bearing,  and  therefore  important  to  be  decided  cor- 
rectly.  If  opium  is  a  real  sedative  to  the  nervous  centres  in  its 
second  and  most  powerful  action,  then  it  must  be  the  great  remedy 
in  all  cases  of  over-excitement  of  the  brain,  from  slight  vascular 
irritation  of  that  organ  up  to  apoplectic  congestion,  and  even  in- 
flammation; for  the  sedative  influence  would  vastly  overbalanee 
the  stimulant,  especially  if  the  medicine  should  be  given  largely, 
and  would  thus  produce  much  more  good  than  harm.  But  every 
experienced  practitioner  knows  that  these  are  exactly  the  conditions 
in  which  opium  is  calculated  to  do  harm.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
altogether,  a  stimulant  to  the  brain  throughout  its  direct  action, 
whether  during  the  excitement  or  suppression  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions, then  it  is  contraindicated  in  the  conditions  just  referred  to, 
and  would  be  most  appropriate  in  all  cases  of  functional  depression 
or  debility  of  the  brain;  and  this  is  really  the  case.  Upon  the 
principle  here  stated,  opium  may  be  prescribed  rationally;  upon 
the  other,  that,  namely,  which  considers  it  sedative  to  the  brain,  it 
must- be  given  empirically. 

But  another  important  point,  in  reference  to  therapeutics,  is  that, 
while  opium  is  a  powerful  cerebral  stimulant,  it  operates  really  as 
a  sedative  upon  many  of  the  functions  and  organs  of  the  body, 
which  are  sustained  in  their  due  state  by  influence  from  the  nerv- 
ous centres.  By  the  over-stimulation  of  these  centres,  it  disables 
them  from  extending  their  proper  influence  to  other  organs,  and 
thus  acts  as  a  positive,  though  indirect  sedative  to  the  latter.  Hence, 
opium  may  often  be  prescribed  with  great  advantage  as  a  sedative 
in  various  disordered  conditions  of  the  system,  provided  the  brain 
be  either  sound,  so  as  not  to  be  materially  injured  by  its  action,  or 
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depressed,  so  as  to  be  benefited  by  it.  Under  the  therapeutic  head, 
there  will  be  frequent  opportunities  of  illustrating  the  principle 
here  laid  down. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  upon  aH  the  nerrous  centres,  those  of 
the  spinal  marrow  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  for  example,  and 
upon  all  the  force-generating  nervous  matter  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  conveying  structure,  wherever  it  may  exist,  opium  acts  in 
the  same  manner  as  upon  the  brain,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Suffi- 
cient iAvestigation,  however,  has  not  been  made  upon  this  point,  to 
justify  a  positive  conclusion. 

5.  Therapeutic  Application. 

Opium  has  been'  known,  and  probably  used,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Grecian  history.  It  ranks  among  the  most  important 
medicines,  and,  in  the  variety  of  its  applications,  and  extent  of  its 
employment,  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  catalogue.  I  shall  first 
treat  briefly  of  the  indications  it  is  calculated  to  fulfil,  and  after-' 
wards,  more  at  length,  of  its  special  uses. 

a.  Indications  for  the  use  of  Opium. 

1.  -45  a  General  Stimulant.  It  will  be  remembered  that  opium^ 
in  its  primary  action,  stimulates  the  circulation  moderately,  and  the 
nervous  system  energetically.  In  reference  to  these  properties,  it  is 
indicated  in  most  acute  affections  in  which  the  vital  powers  and 
functions  generally  are  enfeebled,  as  in  low  fevers,  &c.  An  import- 
ant consideration,  in  this  application  of  opium,  is  that  its  stimulant 
operation  continues  longer,  in  quantities  just  insufficient  to  produce 
its  narcotic  effects,  than  in  the  full  anodyne  and  soporific  dose. 
Hence,  as  a  mere  stimulant,  it  should  be  given  in  rather  small 
do^s,  which  should  be  repeated  at  such  intervals  as  to  sustain  a 
steady  operation,  without  allowing  the  effects  of  successive  doses  to 
accumulate,  and  thus  to  bring  about  the  indirect  sedative  influence 
of  the  medicine.  One-eighth,  one-quarter,  or  one-half  a  grain  nfiay 
be  given  for  this  purpose  every  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  the  smaller 
quantity  being  given  at  the  shorter,  and  the  larger  at  the  longer 
interval.  This  rule  applies  to  cases  possessing  the  ordinary  healthy 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  opium.  Should  the  susceptibility  be 
materially  diminished  by  the  disease,  the  dose  must  be  increased 
accordingly. 

2.  -45  a  Nervous  Stimulant.  In  quantities  insufficient  ta  produce 
any  material  or  very  sensible  impression  on  the  brain,  opium  acts 
precisely  like  the  nervous  stimulants,  and  may  be  Employed  for 
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similar  purposes.  Through  the  general  equalizing  inflaenoe  upon 
^he  nervous  functions  which  characterizes  this  class  of  medicines, 
it  acts  very  happily  in  a  great  number  of  slight  nervous  derange- 
Bients  and  vascular  irritations*  It  is,  however,  only  in  slight  affec- 
tions that  it  acts  on  this  principle;  for,  when  given  in  doBes  calcu- 
lated to  produce  an  energetic  impression,  it  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
general  nervous  stimulant,  and  concentrates  its  direct  action  mainly 
upon  the  brain.  General  or  local  uneasiness,  restlessness,  moderate 
wakefulness,  slight  pains  and  spasms,  nausea,  &c.,  are  illustrative 
examples. 

8.  As  a  Special  Stimulant  of  the  Brain,  The  indication  founded 
on  this  property  of  opium  is  highly  important.  Not  a  few  disor- 
ders consist  essentially  in  a  depressed  or  debilitated  condition  of 
the  cerebral  nervous  centres;  and  it  is  often  important  to  be  able 
to  apply  to  these  centres  a  stimulant,  which  shall  not  also  materially 
excite  the  circulation.  Thus,  in  the  collapse  sometimes  attendant 
upon  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  there  is  not  unfrequently  vast  de- 
pression of  the  nervous  ceintres;  yet,  as  high  febrile  reaction  'may 
soon  supervene,  the  indication  is  very  obvious  for  a  medicine  which, 
while  it  may  rouse  the  depressed  centres,  and  for  a  time  may  stimu- 
late the  heart,  shall  cease  to  produce  the  latter  effect  before  reaction 
is  established.  Exactly  such  a  medicine  is  opium,  the  excitant 
action  of  which  upon  the  heart,  at  all  times  moderate,  is  compara- 
tively brief,  and  is  not  likely  in  any  degree  to  aggravate  the  coming 
fever.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  medicine 
must  be  given  in  its  full  dose,  on  account  not  only  of  the  insus- 
ceptibility apt  to  exist,  but  also  of  the  relative  brevity  of  its  stimu- 
lant operation  on  the  heart.  Delirium  tremens,  certain  conditions 
of  insanity,  and  various  other  nervous  disorders  call  for  this  cerebral 
stimulation  of  opium. 

The  antiperiodic  action^  which  is  often  strongly  evinced  by  opium, 
may  be  considered  as  dependent  directly  upon  its  stimulant  opera- 
tion on  the  cerebral  centres.  In  all  regular  periodical  diseases,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  paroxysm  makes  its  first  approaches 
through  the  nervous  centres,  ^nd  that,  if  anticipated  in  its  attack 
by  a  sufficiently  strong  preoccupation  of  those  centres,  it  may  be 
warded  off,  and  set  aside  altogether;  and  it  is  a  law  of  these  dis- 
eases that,  if  the  regularity  of  the  succession  be  broken,  the  com- 
plaint itself  will  cease,  at  least  for  a  time.  Now  opium,  through 
its  stimulant  operation  upon  the  cerebrum  and  medulla  oblongata, 
is  capable  of  effecting  the  required  preoccupation;  and,  if  given  so 
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as  to  be  in  fall  action  at  the  time  fur  the  expected  return  of  the 
paroxygm,  will  often  set  it  aside.  The  ftillest  dose  of  opium  is 
generally  required  to  answer  this  indication.  Not  only  intermittetit 
fever,  but  all  other  regularly  intermittent  diseases,  may  very  often 
be  interrupted  in  this  way. 

4.  As  an  Indirect  Arterial  Sedative,  Allusion  has  been  repeatedly 
made  to  the  diminished  frequency  of  pulse  which  follows,  in  a  short 
time,  the  eitfeitement  produced  by  a  full  dose  of  opium.  A  diminu- 
tion in  its  force,  also,  comes  on  after  a  time ;  and  a  positive  depres* 
sion  of  the  circulation  is  thus  eflected.  The  larger  the  quantity 
of  opium  taken,  the  more  quickly  is  this  eflfect  produced ;  and  the 
inference  is  that,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  present  indication,  the 
medicine  should  be  given  in  its  fullest  regular  dose.  It  is  in  inflam- 
mations, and  vascular  irritations  that  opium  is  called  for  upon  thi« 
ground.  Ite  finrt  atimulant  action,  however,  is  in  the  way ;  and  it 
should  not  be  employed  until  the  force  of  the  circulation  has  been 
subdued  by  suitable  preliminary  measures,  or  has  somewhat  sub- 
sided in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  opium  should  also,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  associated  with  some  other  medicine  calculated  to 
modify  its  stimulant  action ;  and  ipecacuanha  or.  tartar  emetic  is 
usually  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  diaphoretic  tendency  of  such 
a  combination,  independently  of  the  depressing  properties  of  the 
adjuvant,  contributes  much  to  the  desired  object. 

5.  As  an  Indirect  Nervous  Sedative.  For  its  action  in  this  way 
opium  is  indicated  in  all  kinds  of  disorder  throughout  the  system, 
which  consists  in  or  depends  on  nervous  irritation.  When  the 
capacity  to  feel,  and  the  power  to  act  fail  in  the  centres,  there  must, 
be  a  corresponding  depression  of  their  dependent  functions,  and  an 
irritated  or  over-excited  state  of  these  functions  must  be  diminished 
or  cease.  The  particular  affections  which  may  thus  be  relieved  or 
remedied  are  extremely  numerous.  They  include  pain  in  all  its 
varieties,  abnormal  special  sensations,  irregular  muscular  contrac- 
tion of  all  kinds,  restlessness,  wakefulness,  dyspnoea,  &c.  The  most 
important  therapeutic  effects,  however,  may  be  ranked  under  the 
three  following  heads. 

a.  For  the  ReUefof  Pain,  or  tlie  Anodyne  Effect.  Opium  probably 
relieves  pain  by  an  active  congestion  of  the  cerebral  centres,  which, 
according  to  the  law  already  stated,  at  length  diminishes  or  sup- 
presses their  sensorial  function,  or,  in  other  words  renders  them  in- 
sensible to  irritant  impressions  sent  to  them  from  other  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  not  the  condition  of  the  suffering  part  itself  that  is  modi- 
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fied  by  the  opiate,  but  only  that  of  the  corresponding  neryous  centre 
or  centres.  The  same  relief  would  be  obtained  by  cutting  off  the 
nervous  oommunication  between  the  centre,  and  the  diseased  part 
where  the  source  of  the  pain  may  exist.  As  the  congestion,  in  the 
degree  necessary  to  the  suspension  of  the  sensibility  of  the  centres 
comes  on  only  after  the  symptoms  of  excitement  have  subsided, 
it  follows  that  the  anodyne  operation  of  opium  cannot  be  among 
its  first  effects ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  until  after  the  lapse 
of  a  considerable  time  that  the  relief  from  pain  is  experienced. 
Neuralgia,  inflammation,  and  cancer,  are  among  the  affections  in 
which  opium  is  given  to  fulfil  the  present  indication.  The  occasions 
for  its  use  on  this  score  are  almost  innumerable;  and,  if  it  were 
capable  of  no  other  application,  it  would  be  an  invaluable  remedy. 
Something  more  is  often  gained  by  the  relief  of  pain  than  a  mere 
abatement  of  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  The  affection  is  itself 
injurious  to  health,  disturbs  all  the  functions,  interferes  with  sleep, 
and  may  even,  if  continued,  destroy  life.  Opium,  therefore,  must  be 
considered  as  not  only  palliativCi  but  frequently  also  as  remedial, 
even  in  its  relation  to  pain  alone. 

b.  For  ilie  Relief  of  Spasm  or  Irregu  lar  JUuscu  hr  Ooniractwru  Spasm 
is  of  two  kinds,  that  attended  with  severe  pain  commonly  called 
cramp,  and  that  which  occurs  with  little  pain  or  none  whatever,  as 
in  convulsions.  The  observations  in  relation  to  the  anodyne  ope- 
ration of  opium  apply  to  cramps  so  far  as  the  relief  of  pain  is 
concerned,  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  spasmodic  contraction 
should  be  relieved  at  the  same  time  with  the  pain.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  the  spasm,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  involuntary 
muscles,  and  often  where  the  voluntary  muscles  are  concerned, 
depends  upon  impressions  made,  not  through  the  cerebral,  but 
the  spinal  or  ganglionic  centres;  as  in  spasm  of  the  stomach, 
bowels,  &c.,  and  in  tetanus.  Now  opium,  though  it  acts  on  the 
nervous  centres  of  organic  life,  does  so  less  powerfully  than  on 
the  cerebral ;  and  it  might  be  expected  to  relieve  the  pain  more 
readily  than  the  spasm,  and  sometimes  the  former  without  the  lat- 
ter; and  this  is  really  the  case.  Nevertheless,  it  has  the  effect  of 
relaxing  the  muscular  contraction  in  very  many  instances,  and  is 
among  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  painful  spasms.  Larger 
doses,  however,  are  in  general  required  for  this  condition  than 
either  for  pain,  or  for  convulsive  movements  of  cerebral  origin,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  less  influence  of  opium  over  the 
spiual  and  ganglionic  than  the  cerebral  centres.    Thus,  spasm  of 
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tbe  stomach  demands  larger  doses  of  opium  than  gastrodynia;  and 
tetanus  often  tea  times  tbe  quantity,  that  would  be  required  to  re- 
lieve severe  rheumatic  pain  in  the^same  muscles. 

The  relaxation  of  the  involuntary  muscular  contraction  produced 
through  the  cerebral  centres,  as  in  subsultus  tendinum,  and  various 
convulsive  affections,  is  probably  occasioned  partly,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  relief  of  pain,  by  the  diminution  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  cerebral  centres  through  which  the  irritant  cause  acts,  and 
partly  by  the  diminished  power  of  action  in  the  centres,  which 
prevents  them  from  transmitting  to  the  muscles  the  influence  that 
induces  contraction. 

■ 

c.  For  the  Production  of  Sleep.  To  produce  sleep  is  another  most 
importiant  indication,  which  opium  is  capable  of  fulfilling  beyond  all 
other  medicines.  It  may  do  this  in  two  modes  altogether  distinct. 
When  wakefulness  is  caused  by  some  slight  nervous  disorder,  as 
not  infrequently  happens,  small  doses  of  opium,  acting  in  this 
respect,  as  a  mere  nervous  stimulant,  like  assafetida  or  Hoffmann's 
anodyne,  occasion  sleep  by  simply  relieving  this  disorder.  The 
patient  goes  to  sleep  naturally,  because  he  is  not  kept  awake ;  and 
the  dose  of  opium  requisite  for  this  effect,  would  not  exercise  the 
slightest  soporific  influence  upon  a  person  in  health.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  method  of  producing  sleep  to  which  reference  is  made 
at  present  The  soporific  action,  now  under  consideration,  is  the 
result  of  a  direct  influence  of  the  narcotic  upon  the  brain,  and  is 
another  example  of  the  indirect  sedative  influence  of  opium.  The 
sensorial  centres  are  more  deeply  congested,  under  the  stimulation 
of  the  medicine,  than  is  consistent  with  the  performance  of  their 
functions,  which  are  for  a  time  nearly  or  quite  suspended.  The 
capacity  to  feel,  to  think,  and  to  act,  is  alike  impaired  or  lost ; 
though  the  spinal  centres  and  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata  still 
operate.  This  condition  constitutes  sleep.  It  is  a  higher  degree 
of  the  same  condition  in  which  pain  is  relieved.  The  centres  are 
rendered  insensible  to  pain;  while  still  susceptible  to  impressions 
from  the  special  senses,  the  memory,  and  the  intellect.  A  little 
further  congestion;  and  these  latter  susceptibilities  cease  more  or 
less  completely;  and  sleep,  more  or  less  complete,  takes  place. 

The  loss  of  rest  is,  in  many  instances,  a  most  serious  complica- 
tion of  disease,  aggravating,  and  probably  rendering  fatal,  cases 
which  might,  but  for  it,  end  in  recovery.  Whenever  it  is  not  at- 
tended with  high  vascular  excitement  or  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
it  may  almost  always  be  advantageously  treated  with  opium.    The 
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full  dose  of  the  medicine  is  usually  required ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
this  must  be  greatly  increased  beyond  the  ordinary  amount.  In 
febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  opium  is  often  indicated  in  refer* 
ence  to  this  effect;  and  in  delirium  tremens,  and  certain  conditions 
•of  insanity,  in  which  obstinate  wakefulness  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  symptoms,  it  is  the  remedy  chiefly  relied*  on. 

6.  Far  the  Suppression  <f  Morbid  Discharges.  It  has  been  stated 
that  opium  has  a  powerful  influence  in  diminishing  the  secretions, 
especially  those  from  the  mucous  membrane  and  liver.  This 
property  serves  as  the  ground  of  its  employment  in  various  dis- 
eases, consisting  in,  or  connected  with  a  morbid  increase  of  these 
secretions.  Hence  its  use  in  diarrhoea,  cholera  morbus,  and  epi- 
demic cholera.  A  similar,  though  less  reliable  influence  on  the 
kidneys,  renders  it  sometimes  useful  in  morbid  increase  of  the 
urinary  secretion.  It  checks  also  excessive  salivation.  By  an 
action,  probably  of  an  analogous  character,  it  often  proves  useful 
in  hemorrhages.  The  precise  principle  on  which  opium  produces 
either  of  these  effects,  that  is,  a  diminution  of  the  secreUons  re* 
ferred  to,  or  of  hemorrhage,  is  not  certainly  known.  But  it  may 
be  conjecturally  ascribed  to  the  same  indirect  sedative  influence 
over  the  capillaries,  which  is  exercised  over  the  heart  itself,  and, 
indeed,  more  or  less  over  the  whole  system,  through  the  over- 
excited and  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  centres  on  which  it  nctSL 

1,  Asa  Diaplioretic.  The  increase  of  perspiration  produced  by 
opium,  especially  when  combined  with  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic, 
is  among  the  most  useful  of  its  therapeutic  effects.  But  in  this 
relation,  the  medicine  will  be  treated  of  among  the  diaphoretics. 

Not  unfrequently  several  of  these  indications  for  the  use  of  opium 
exist  conjointly  in  the  same  disease,  of  which  frequent  examples 
will  be  given  when  we  come  to  treat  of  its  special  applications. 

b.  (hntraindica(io?is  to  the  Use  of  Opivm, 

Opium  is  contraindicated  by  a  high  state  cf  febrile  excitement  with 
a  full  strong  pulse,  by  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  threatening 
apoplexy^  by  heinorrliage  in  the  brain,  by  acute  inJlammaUon  of  the 
brain  and  its  meninges,  and  in  the  earlg  stage  of  all  acute  inflammations 
with  a  strong  pulse,  before  sufficient  preliminary  reduction.  Its  direct 
stimulant  properties  render  it  inapplicable  to  conditions  of  high 
vascular  excitement  in  general;  and  its  special  action  on  the  brain, 
to  those  most  emphatically,  in  which  the  cerebral  centres  are 
already  actively  congested. 

Another  special  contraindication  is  acute  inflammation   of  the 
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mvKous  membraneSj  particnlarly  that  of  the  bronchial  iuhea,  before 
secretion  has  become  established.  Here  there  is  risk  that  its  pro- 
perty of  checking  the  secretion  from  these  membranes,  may  tend 
to  aggravate  the  inBammation,  by  interfering  with  the  process 
which  nature  has  intended  for  the  cure. 

Nor  should  opium  in  general  be  given  in  parenchymatous  hepa- 
titis^ in  consequence  of  its  strong  influence  in  arresting  the  secre- 
tion of  bile,  and  thus  locking  up  the  disease  in  'the  substance  df 
the  gland. 

Excessive  sweating^  constipation  of  the  bowels^  a  feeble  digestion  and 
want  of  appetite^  and  defective  biliary  secretion^  are  all  more  or  less 
in  opposition  to  the  use  of  opium;  but,  when  the  indications  for 
its  use  are  decided,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere;  as 
means  may  readily  be  found  to  correct  its  ill  effects  in  these  con- 
ditions. 

I  think  I  have  observed  that  opium  sometimes  aggravates  cwte- 
neons  eruptions^  through  the  direction  which  it  frequently  gives  of 
Irritation  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

We  have  been  cautioned  in  relation  to  the  use  of  opium  in 
nursing  and  pregnant  women,  under  the  apprehension  that,  in 
the  former,  the  impregnation  of  the  milk  with  its  active  matter 
might  prove  injurious  to  the  inftint,  and,  in  the  latter,  that  the  drug 
might  prove  poisonous  to  the  foetus.  I  have  myself  noticed  neither 
of  these  effects;  but  do  not  wish  by  this  statement  to  invalidate 
the  caution  urged  by  others. 

c.  Special  Therapeutic  Applications. 

1.  Idiopathic  Fevers.  Several  indications  for  the  use  of  opium 
are  offered  in  different  varieties  and  conditions  of  fever.  As  a 
stimulant  it  is  very  useful  in  the  low  or  typhoid  state  of  fever, 
when  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  the  blood  impaired.  Not  only  is  the 
circulation  weak,  but  the  cerebral  centres  also,  in  consequence 
either  of  the  depressing  effect  of  the  cause,  or  of  the  depraved 
blood.  Stupor  or  delirium  does  not,  in  these  case9,  constitute  a 
contraindication,  when  the  low  muttering  character  of  the  latter, 
and  the  capability  of  being  roused  from  the  former,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  general  condition,  of  the  system,  show,  that  the 
brain  is  suffering  rather  from  debility  than  from  over-excitement 
Indeed,  opium,  by  stimulating  the  cerebral  centres,  often  operates 
favourably  in  relieving  the  two  conditions  referred  to.  The  tre- 
mors, subsultus  tendinum,  general  uneasiness,  occasional  wakeful- 
ness, and  other  nervous  disorder  afford  other  indications  for  the  use 
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of  opium,  which  is,  indeed,  among  our  best  remedies  in  the  typhoid 
condition  of  fever.  By  this  expression  I  do  not  wish  to  designate 
a  special  febrile  disease,  as  typhus  or  enteric  fever,  though  these 
afford  the  best  <^haracterized  type  of  the  condition ;  bat  a  peculiar 
state  of  febrile  disease,  which  may  attend  any  one  of  the  idiopathic, 
and,  indeed,  even  of  the  symptomatic  fevers,  and  may  be  known 
wherever  it  exists,  by  a  feeble  pulse,  dryness  and  darkness  of 
the  tongue  or  a  tendency  to  them,  a  dusky  hue  of  the  surCace, 
and  more  or  less  of  the  nervous  derangements  just  mentioned. 
It  is  seldom  met  with  at  the  commencement  of  the  special  fever 
which  it  accompanies;  and  opium,  therefore,  is  not  usually  indi- 
eated  at  that  stage.  The  medicine  may  be  combined  with  ipecacu- 
anha when  the  skin  is  dry;  and  a  little  blue  mass  may  often  be 
added,  to  the  two,  with  a  view  to  its  stimulant  influence  on  the 
various  secretions.  They  should  all  he  given,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
these  cases,  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.'  A  favourite  com- 
bination of  my  own,  under  these  circumstances,  consists  of  one- 
sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  the  same  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  and  half 
a  grain  or  a  grain  of  the  mercurial  pill,  to  be  given  every  two  hours. 
This  is^especially  adapted  to  the  condition  as  it  occurs  in  enteric 
or  typhoid  fever.  When  opium,  in  cases  of  this  character,  in- 
creases stupor,  delirium,  heat  of  skin,  dryness  of  mouth,  or  fre- 
quency of  pulse,  it  is  acting  injuriously,  and  should  be  omitted. 
But  when  it  quiets  delirium,  gives  a  disposition  to  natural  sleep, 
lessens  the  frequency  but  increases  the  fulness  and  force  of  pulse, 
and  moistens  the  skin,  it  is  acting  beneficially,  and  should  be  per- 
severed in. 

Without  having  the  typhoid  character,  fevers  are  not  unfre- 
quently  attended  with  nervous  disorder^  such  as  twitchings  of  the 
muscles,  sudden  startings,  general  uneasiness,  restlessness,  "want  of 
sleep,  and  sometimes  slight  delirium,  which  will  often  yield  to  a 
full  dose  of  opium,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a 
proportionate  amount  of  tartar  emetic,  given  at  bedtime.  But  in 
determining  as  to  the  propriety  of  administering  it  in  such  cases, 
reference  should  always  be  had  to  the  contraindications  mentioned 
in  pages  744  and  745. 

There  is  another  condition  of  fever  in  which  opium  is  strongly 
indicated,  with  a  view  to  its  stimulant  influence,  especially  on  the 
cerebral  centres.  I  allude  to  the  cold  stage  at  the  coinmencemenl 
offerers^  when  it  assumes  a  violent  character,  either  simply  of  col- 
lapse, or  of  this  with  intense  disturbance  of  the  functions.    Such  a 
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CQndition  characterizes  the  onset  of  pernicious  miasmatic  fever;  but 
it  is  also  .not  unfrequently  met  with  in  other  malignant  fevers,  as  in 
malignarii  typhus,  yellow /ever,  smallpox,  erysipelas,  &G.\  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  in  febrile  diseases  not  malignant.  In  the  chill  of  com- 
mon  intermittent  fever,  the  depression  is  frequently  so  great  and 
so  lasting  as  to  call  for  the  same  treatment.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
original  depression  is  in  the  nervous  centrest  It  is  through  them 
that  the  cause  of  the  fever  first  acts,  and,  prostrating  them  by  its 
force,  produces  the  general  prostration  as  a  secondary  result.  Opium 
is  obviously  indicated  by  its  highly  stimulant  action  upon  these 
centres;  and  is  preferable  to  alcohol,  because  the  excitement  of  the 
circulation  which  it  produces  is  sooner  over,  and  does  not,  therefore, 
oontinue  forward  into  the  stage  of  reaction,  as  the  alcoholic  stimu- 
lation does.  Ardent  spirits  might  equally  excite  the  nervous 'centres, 
though  even  in  this  respect  their  operation  is  less  favourable  than 
that  of  opium;  biA  they  also  endanger  an  increase  of  the  fever  to 
follow,  which  opium,  properly  used,  does  not.  The  latter  medicine 
is,  indeed,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  condition  now  under 
consideration,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  all  other  reme- 
dies. It  should  always  be  givea  in  full  doses,  being  quite  inade- 
quate to  the  desired  effect  in  small  quantities.  The  only  contraindi- 
cation is  an  active  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  but, 
happily,  this  is  comparatively  rare  under  the  circumstances  referred 
to.  In  doubtful  cases,  great  contraction  of  the  pupil  might  add 
some  weight  to  that  of  other  symptoms  marking  the  contraindi- 
eating  condition  of  the  brain ;  but  alone  it  is  of  little  value. 

Still  another  condition  common  in  fevers,  and  indicating  the  use 
of  opium,  is  sickness  at  tJie  stomach.  When  this  does  not  depend 
on  acute  gastric  inflammation,  it  will  often  yield  promptly  to  opium 
or  its  preparations,  administered  by  the  mouth,  the  rectum,  or  en- 
dermically  at  the  epigastrium. 

The  special  fevers  occasionally  offer  special  indications  for  opium 
besides  those  mentioned.  Thus,  it  is  often  useful  in  the  enteric  or 
typhoid  fever,  by  putting  a  check  to  exhausting  diarrhoea,  and  aiding 
in  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  in  the  advanced 
stage. 

In  smallpox  it  is  very  serviceable  in  the  stage  of  maturation,  and 
subsequently  by  moderating  the  irritative  reaction  of  the  disease  of 
the  surface  upon  the  system  generally.  This  it  does  by  diminishing 
the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  consequently  their 
power  of  receiving  impressions  from  the  suriace,  and.  transmitting 
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them,  in  the  form  of  irritation,  to  the  heart,  langs,  &c.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  erysipelas;  but  caution  is  more  necessary  in 
this  aiTectioD,  not  to  aggravate  any  existing  disposition  to  cerebral 
congestion. 

In  mtermiUent  fevers^  opium  will  often  effect  cures,  and  may  be 
very  bene6cially  resorted  to  in  the  absence  of  quinia,  or  as  an  ad- 
juvant to  that  medicine.  To  be  most  efficient,  it  must  be  given  in 
the  intermission,  and  so  that  it  shall  be  in  full  action  at  the  time  of 
the  expected  return  of  the  paroxysm.  Its  operation  is  strictly  anti- 
periodic,  and  has  already  been  explained  under  the  indications  for 
the  use  of  opium.  (See  page  740.)  Somewhat  more  than  the  medium 
full  dose  may  be  given  in  this  case. 

2.  Inflammations,  Much  apprehension  has  been  entertained  of 
the  effects  of  opium  in  acute  inflammations.  The  medicine  is  a 
stimulant;  inflammation  is  essentially  a  state  of  over-excitement; 
and  the  two  have  consequently  been  by  some  considered  as  alnKMt 
incompatible.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise.  Experience  has  shown 
that  opium  is  a  highly  useful  remedy,  when  properly  administered, 
in  .acute  inflammations.  In  certain  cases,  administered  in  full  dose, 
at  the  very  first  approach  of  the  disease,  it  will  often  set  it  aside 
entirely,  especially  if  taken  with  ipecacuanha  at  bedtime,  and  aided 
in  its  operation  by  draughts  of  some  warm  tea,  especially  the  infu- 
sion of  balm.  It  seems  to  preoccupy  the  nervous  centres  so  as  to 
arrest  the  irritant  influence  of  the  cause,  while  it  carries  off  the 
morbid  tendencies  through  the  skin,  by  its  diaphoretic  action.  The 
special  inflammations  in  which  opium  is  most  efficient  in  this  way 
are  those  of  the  respiratory  passages,  as  corym^  angirua^  and  broii- 
chitis^  and  different  forms  of  rheumatism^  particularly  the  sttbacitte. 
There  is  sometimes,  however,  danger,  if  it  should  fail  of  its  effects, 
that  it  may  somewhat  aggravate  the  affection ;  and  the  method  is 
not  generally  advisable. 

After  the  inflammation  has  become  established,  especially  if  it  be 
severe,  opium  is  at  first,  in  general,  contraindicated.  Its  stimulating 
properties  are  as  yet  in  too  strong  contrast  with  the  wants  of  the 
disease.  Before  commencing  with  it,  the  activity,  both  of  the'  in- 
flammatory action  and  of  the  attendant  fever,  should,  in  general,  be 
reduced  by  depletory  methods,  as  by  purgatives,  the  lancet,  the 
antimonials,  &c. ;  but,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  a  sufficient 
reduction  may  generally  be  accomplished,  sometimes  even  sooner, 
and  the  opiate  be  safely  administered. 

It  operates  very  usefully  in  various  ways.  In  the  firit  place,  it 
alleviates  pain,  thereby  preventing  the  injurious  reaction  of  that 
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morbid  condition  on  the  system,  as  well  as  diminishing  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  patient.  Bat  the  practitioner  must  take  care  not  to 
confound  the- relief  thus  obtained  for"  a  positive  amendment,  or  he 
may  be  led  into  serious  practical  error.  He  must  learn  to  estimate 
the  real  state  of  the  inflammation  by  other  sympto^is  than  that  of 
pain.  In  the  second  place^  opium  enables  the  patient  to  sleep,  and 
obviates  the  exhausting  effects  of  long  wakefulness  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  system,  and  its  direct  injury  to  the  brain.  But, 
thirdly^  it  is  still  more  influential  for  good,  by  reducing  at  once  the 
inflammation  and  the  febrile  excitement,  through  its  indirect  se- 
dative action.  In  the  inflamed  part,  the  nervous  constituent  suffers 
irritation  as  well  as  the  vascular;  and  the  former,  reacting  on  the 
latter,  aids  in  sustaining  tlie  excitement  in  the  vessels,  and  the  con- 
sequent inflammatory  phenomena.  This  property  of  the  nerves^ 
when  irritated,  to  propagate  irritation  to  the  blood-vessels,  is  obvious 
even  in  pure  neuralgia;  In  this  affection,  though  the  seat  of  pain 
may  be  at  first  colourless,  it  soon  evinces  signs  of  vascular  con- 
gestion, by  redness,  heat,  &c.  Hence,  in  cases  of  inflammation,  if 
we  can  diminish  the  nervous  irritation  in  the  part,  we  diminish  also 
the  inflammatory  action.  Opium  produces  this  effect  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  those  in  which  it  relieves  pain,  and  through 
the  same  influence.  Again,  the  local  disease  produces  fever,  partly 
at  least,  if  not  exclusively,  by  operating  on  the  system  at  large 
through  the  nervous  centres.  If  these  are  rendered  obtuse  or  in- 
sensible, so  as  not  to  be  susceptible  to  impression  from  the  inflamed 
part,  the  reaction  on  the  system  must  be  diminished,  and  more  or 
leas  in  the  same  proportion.  In  this  way  opium  has  a  tendency  to 
lessen  the  fever  in  inflammation,  and,  as  the  fever  leacts  again  on 
the  local  disease,  to  diminish  that  also. 

But,  to  do  good  in  inflammation,  the  medicine  most  be  given  in 
full  doses,  so  ais  to  act  energetically  as  an  indirect  sedative.  The 
plan  which  I  generally  pursue  in  acute  inflammations  is,  after  suf- 
ficient depletion,  which  may  usually  be  effected  in  two  or  three 
days,  to  give  opium  at  bedtime,  combined  with  ipecacuanha  and 
calomel,  in  a  dose  sufficient  to  put  the  ptitient  to  sleep.  Two 
grains  of  opium,  two  of  ipecacuanha,  and  from  two  to  four  of  calomel 
may  be  made  into  four  pills,  two  to  be  given  at  once,  a  third  at  the 
end  of  an  hour,  if  sleep  is  not  produced,  and  the  fourth  at  the  end 
of  another  hour,  in  a  similar  contingency.  This  plan  may  be  con- 
tinued regularly  till  no  longer  required;  the  bowels  being  opened 
daily.  The  basis  of  a  mercurial  treatment  is  thus  laid,  which,  if 
deemed  advisable  from  the  threatening  cbanaoier  of  the  inflamma- 
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tion,  may  be  carried  into  effect  about  the  fifth  or  seventh  day,  by 
giving  two  of  the  pills  every  six  or  eight  hours,  or  one  at  half  the 
interval,  till  the  gums  are  toitched.  The  opiate  should  be  gradu- 
ally withdrawn  when  no  longer  needed;  so  that,  when  the  patient 
has  quite  recovered,  the  want  of  it  may  not  be  felt.  Inflammation 
occuring  in  different  organs  requires  some  modification  of  this 
treatment. 

In  acute  gastrkis^  the  opium  and  calomel  should  generally  be  given 
without  the  ipecacuanha,  which  is  apt  to  occasion  nausea. 

In  severe  cases  of  enteritis  and  dysentery^  the  above  treatment  is 
specially  useful;  anodyne  enemata  being  additionally  employed  in 
the  latter  affection,  when  found  upon  trial  to  allay  the  tenesmus. 
In  dysentery^  opium  has  by  some  been  considered  as  contraindi- 
cated,  in  consequence  of  its  constipating  effects;  but  experience  has 
not  confirmed  these  apprehensions.  It  is,  indeed,  if  properly  timed 
and  used,  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  in  that  complaint, 
especially  when  combined  as  above  recommended.  It  relieves  the 
spasmodic  pains  of  the  complaint,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
action  of  cathartics,  but  probably  rather  facilitates  it  But  the 
caution  must  be  observed  of  keeping  the  bowels  duly  open  during 
the  day. 

In  peritonitis  opium  and  calomel  are  invaluable,  when  further  de- 
pletion is  out  of  the  question,  and  in  cases  which  will  not  admit  of 
depletion  at  all.  In  the  periton itis  from  perforation  of  the  botccls^  opium 
is  the  only  remedy  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed.  In  the^ame 
affection^  without  perforation,  occtirting  in  the  course  of  low  febrile  diseases^ 
or  attended  from  the  beginning  with  the  same  condition  of  system, 
the  opiate  plan  with  mercury  should  be  commenced  immediately 
after  a  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels;  the  opium  being  freely 
administered,  and  the  bowels  afterwards  left  undisturbed,  except  by 
the  occasional  exhibition  of  a  cathartic  enema,  to  evacuate  the  rectum 
and  lower  colon. 

In  hepatitis,  opium  should  be  used  with  more  reserve,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  property  of  checking  the  secretion  of  bile.  Still,  if 
it  be  combined  with  calomel,  this  effect  may  be  in  a  considerable 
degree  obviated ;  and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  employ  it,  if  neces- 
sary to  procure  sleep.  It  is,  however,  better  adapted  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  investing  membrane  is  affected.  In  the  parenchyma- 
tous inflammation  of  the  gland,  it  would  be  best,  on  the  whole,  not 
to  use  it;  and  as  the  pain  is  in  this  case  less  severe,  there  is  not 
the  same  occasion  for  its  use. 

In  infiamfnations  of  the  miemal  urmary  and  gmikil  argons^  the 
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general  rule  as  to  the  use  of  opium  holds  good;  but,  as  the  stomach 
is  very  apt  to  be  irritable  in  nephritis,  it  is  often  necessary  to  omit 
the  ipecacuanha;  and,  in  all  these  cases,  the  opiate  is  in  general 
most  efficaciously  administered  by  enema. 

All  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  cliest^  whether  of  the  respira- 
tory or  circulatory  organs,  come  under  the  general  rule,  with  the 
exception  of  the  different  forms  of  acute  bronchitis,  in  which  opium 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  not  be  given  until  secretion  has  been 
thoroughly  established';  as  it  tends  to  prevent  this  result,  and  thus 
to  increase  the  pectoral  oppression,  and  to  aggravate  the  disease. 
But,  when  the  acuteness  of  the  inflammation  has  been  subdued, 
and  expectoration  has  become  free,  opium  in  moderate  doses  is 
oflen  very  useful,  in  connexion  with  expectorants,  in  relieving  the 
harassing  cough,  and  enabling  the  patient  to  rest.  The  same  rule 
applies  also  to  the  chronic  form  of  the  complaint. 

After  what  has  been  already  stated,  under  the  head  of  contra- 
indications to  the  ,use  of  opium,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat, 
that  it  is  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  treatment  of  acute  inflam- 
mation  of  the  brain,  and  of  very  doubtful  advantage  even  in  the 
chronic;  though  cases  sometimes  occur,  in  which,  from  the  parti- 
cular seat  of  the  affection,  as,  for  example,  when  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  meninges,  the  indications  for  its  use  more  than 
balance  the  contraindications.  To  procure  rest  is  sometimes, 
under  these  circumstances,  all  important;  and  opium  may  be 
cautiously  used,  when  no  symptoms  of  acuteness  in  the  inflamma- 
tion are  present. 

In  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  skin,  opium  may  be  given 
when  not  forbidden  by  stupor  or  coma. 

But  of  all  the  inflammatory  aflections  there  is  no  one  to  which 
it  is  better  adapted  than  acute  rheumatism.  After  two  or  three 
days  given  to  depletory  measures,  opium  and  ipecacuanha  or  the 
Dover's  powder,  may  be  given  very  freely;  and,  if  associated  with 
calomel  so  as  to  affect  the  system  in  the  course  of  the  second  week, 
will  in  general  be  found  adequate  to  the  cure.  In  subacute  rheu- 
matism,  the  remedy  is  indicated  from  the  conamencement;  and,  in 
the  chronic  form,  a  Dover's  powder  at  bedtime  may  enter  into 
almost  every  plan  of  treatment  adopted  in  that  complaint. 

In  acute  gout,  too,  it  is  highly  useful  at  bedtime,  in  relieving  pain 
and  enabling  the  patient  to  sleep,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  does 
no  harm.  It  is,  however,  in  this  complaint  better  associated  with 
colchicum;  and  the  mercurial  addition  id  not  advisable  unless 
merely  to  stimulate  the  liver  when  torpid. 
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In  the  suppurative  stage  of  inflammation,  opium  in  moderate 
stimulant  doses,  is  of  great  use  in  supporting  the  system,  and  com- 
forting the  patient;  and  should  generally  be  given  with  the  tonics 
and  stimulants  employed. 

Ulceration^  when  painful,  and  indisposed  to  the  healing  process 
in  consequence  of  an  irritated  condition,  connected,  it  may  be,  witli 
an  irritable  state  of  the  system  at  large,  may  be  advantageously 
treated  with  opium,  both  given  internally,  and  applied  topically. 

When  inflammation  is  attended  with  gangrene^  opium  is  an  in- 
valuable remedy,  relieving  the  pain  often  attendant  on  that  affec- 
tion, and  supporting  the  nervous  centres  under  its  prostrating 
influence.  Indeed,  opium  is  indicated  in  mortjkaXion  under  almost 
any  circumstances;  and,  ifi  the  last  stage  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the.  alimentary  canal,  given  in  combination  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
it  affords,  in  some  instances,  almost  the  only  remaining  chance  for 
the  patient. 

After  all  that  has  been  stated  above,  I  wish  not  to  be  understood 
as  recommending  opium  in  all  cases  of  inflammation,  when  no 
positive  contraindication  may  exist.  In  slight  or  even  moderata 
cases,  and  in  the  chronic  forms  generally,  it  should  be  emplojed 
with  great  caution  from  the  fear  of  leading  the  patient  into  its 
habitual  use. 

3.  Vascular  Iiritation.  In  this  condition,  opium  is  oflen  of  great 
use,  by  diminishing  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  tissue  of  the 
part,  and  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  thus  obviating  their  injurious 
reaction  uponthe  vascular  tissue  and  the  heart. 

In  nausea  and  vomiting  from  this  cause,  it  is  an  admirable  remedy, 
applied  either  by  the  stomach,  the  rectum,  or  endermically  to  the 
epigastrium ;  the  two  latter  methods  being  resorted  to,  severally 
or  conjointly,  upon  failure  with  the  first. 

Wlien  any  medicine  has  a  tendency  to  irritate  Hie  stomachy  this  may 
generally  be  corrected  by  conjoining  the  medicine  with  a  little 
opium,  which  is  very  much  used  for  this  purpose,  and  may  always 
be  employed  unless  when  specially  contraindicated.  Thus,  it  may 
be  given  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  chronic  gastritis,  and  sulphate  of 
copper  in  chronic  enteritis ;  but  should  not  generally  be  exhibited 
with  cathartics,  which  it  tends  to  counteract,  nor  with  tonics  ia 
dyspepsia,  because  it  rather  weakens  than  invigorates  the  digesd^e 
function. 

In  slight  diarrhoeas^  resulting  from  vascular  irritation,  opium  is 
often  the  only  remedy  required,  when  there  is  no  indication  for 
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evacaating  the  bowels ;  and,  when  such  an  indication  is  offered  by 
the  presence  of.  irritating  matters,  no  remedy  is  so  promptly  effect* 
ual  as  fifteen  or  twenty,  drops  of  laudanum  with  a  full  dose  of 
castor  oil.  In  acrid  poisoning^  after  the  evacuation  of  the  irritating 
agent  both  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  opium  is  the  chief  remedy 
required;  and  it  may  often  be  used  advantageously  in  connexioa 
with  the  special  antidote  of  the  poison.  Emetics  and  acrid  catkoT' 
tfca  often  leave  an  irritation  behind  them,  which  is  promptly  relieved 
by  opiates  either  by  the  stomach  or  the  rectum.  In  irrilatims  of  the 
urinary  and  genital  organs  they  are  no  less  promptly  useful,  and 
often  afibrd  almost  instant  relief  to  great  distress,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  strangury  from  blisters.  In  these  afiections,  the  opium  is 
most  effectual  when  given  by  injection,  or  used  as  a  suppository. 

4.  Nervous  Irritation.    This  exhibits  itself  in  a  great  diversity  of 
formis,  which  require  a  separate  consideration. 

Neuralgic  pain  is  among  the  most  frequent.  Wherever  this 
occurs^  and  under  whatever  name,  opium  is  at  least  a  most  ei&cient 
palliative,  sometimes  absolutely  indispensable  from  the  sufiering  of 
the  patient.  Not  unfrequently  it  will  set  the  disease  aside  entirely 
for  the  time,  especially  when  occurring  periodically.  Given  so  as 
fully  to  afitect  the  system,  it  will  often  wholly  supersede  the  parox- 
ysm,  and  by  thus  breaking  the  chain  of  morbid  association,  effect 
at  least  a  temporary  cure.  The  quantity  necessary  to  produce  relief 
varies  greatly  with  the  violence  of  the  pain,  and  the  constitutional 
susceptibility  of  the  patient.  Sometimes  an  ordinary  full  dose  will 
answer;  but  not  unfrequently  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  double, 
triple,  or  quadruple  it,,  before  relief  can  be  procured.  When  local 
application  will  answer  the  purpose,  it  should  be  preferred,  as  inter- 
fering less  with  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  With 
the  skin  unbroken,  little  effect  can  generally  be  obtained ;  but^  by 
means  of  the  endermic  method,  the  medicine  may  generally  be  used 
with  prompt  and  powerful  effect,  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  salts  of 
morphia.  Not  unfrequently  a  specially  tender  spot  may  be  dt&- 
covered  in  the  track  of  the  nervous  trunk,  supplying  the  painful 
part.  Iq  this  case,  the  remedy  should  be  applied  to  the  point  of 
tenderness;  the  cuticle  having  been  first  removed  by  a  blister.  But 
a  great  objection  to  the  use  of  opium  iu  neuralgia  is  the  increasing 
dose  in  which  it  must  be  successively  employed  in  order  to  procure 
relief,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  augmenting  the  quantity  in- 
definitely, until  the  effects  of  the  remedy  become  almost  as  perni- 
cious as  the  disease  itself.  This  objection  applies  especially  to  cases 
VOL.  I.— 48 
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in  which  the  affeotion  is  incessant  in  its  attacks,  and  probably  in- 
curable. Yet  the  patient  will  seldom  submit  to  severe  suffering, 
when  an  agent  of  present  relief  is  at  hand ;  and  the  duty  of  the 
physician  is  so  to  regulate  the  remedy  as  to  obviate  its  ill,  and  pro- 
tract its  beneficial  effects  as  far  as  possible.  This  is  to  be  done 
by  allowing  the  dose  to  be  increased  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  by  varying  the  sur/ace  of  application  between  the  stomach, 
the  rectum,  and  the  skin ;  by  occasionally  intermitting  the  use  of 
the  medicine,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  similar  effect  by  ano- 
dynes acting  on  difikrent  principles,  as  by  chloroform  or  conium; 
and  by  correcting  any  resulting  disorder  of  the  functions  by  proper 
means,  as  constipation  by  laxatives,  deficient  action  of  the  liver 
by  mild  mercurials  or  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  efhfeebled  digestion 
by  tonics,  taking  care  not  to  do  injury  by  the  excessive  use  of  the 
counteracting  measures.  By  this  plan,  in  incurable  cases,  the  pa- 
tient may  be  rendered  more  comfortable,  and  his  life  prolonged; 
whereas,  if  left  to  his  own  unrestrained  propensities,  he  might  soon 
exhaust  the  susceptibility  of  his  system,  and  thus  render  the  remedy 
almost  useless. 

Even  in  occasional  attacks  of  neuralgia,  occurring  at  considerable 
intervals,  the  physician  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  danger  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  an  evil  habit,  and  should  guard  the  use  of 
opiates  with  such  precautions  as  may  tend  to  obviate  this  result. 
Sometimes,  in  persons  of  feeble  intelligence,  or  deficient  power  of 
aelf-control,  it  may  be  proper  to  disguise  the  medicine  so  that  the 
patient  may  not  know  what  he  is  taking;  and  generally  it  is  best  to 
confine  the  use  of  opium,  when  the  recurrence  of  the  pain  is  fre- 
quent, to  the  severest  attacks.  Besides  the  external  attacks  of 
neuralgia,  which  may  occur  in  any  sensitive  part  of  the  body,  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  joints  of  the  great  toe,  there  are  va- 
rious internal  forms  of  it,  which  are  sometimes  even  more  imperious 
in  their  demands  for  relief,  as  angina  pectoris,  gastralgia^  enteralgia^ 
nephraJgia,  and  dysmjenorrhc&a,  the  last  of  which  is,  I  believe,  often 
nothing  more  than  a  neuralgic  form  of  rheumatism,  and  may  be 
most  effectually  relieved  by  this  anodyne  given  by  the  rectum.  In 
the  forms  of  toothache  and  earache,  the  opium  may  often  be  applied 
locally  with  effect;  being  introduced  into  a  carious  cavity,  ahould  a 
cavity  exist,  in  the  former  case,  and  in  a  liquid  form  into  the 
meatus  externus,  in  the  latter. 

Neuralgia  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  nervou9  gout  and 
rheumatism,  in  which  cases  the  opiate  may  be  associated  with  the 
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,wine  or  extract  of  colcbicam,  and  frequently  also  adirantageously 
with  a  saline. cathartic. 

Nervovs  headache^  or  sick  headache^  will. often  yield  happily  to  a 
full  dose  of  opium  or  morphia,  which  is  most  effectual,  however,  in 
the  latter  affection,  when  it  perseveres,  after  evacuation  of  the  sto- 
mach; But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  complaint  with 
headache  from  vascular  irritation,  or  active  congestion  of  the  brain. 

In  cancerous  affections  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
anodynes ;  and  the  observations  above  made^  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
cautions xlecessary  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  medicine  in 
incurable  neuralgia,  and  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  good  from 
it,  are  equally  applicable  to  this  case. 

The  same  rema/k  may  be  made  o(  aneurisrris  and  all  other  tumours^ 
which,  though  not  painful  in  themselves,  often  become  e:ctremely 
BO  by  pressure  on  the  trunks  of  neighbouring  nerves,,or  in  other 
modes  interfering  with  the  healthy  structure  near  them. 

Painful  spasms  afford  still  stronger  indications  for  the  use  of 
opium  than  simple  neuralgia,  because  often  more  dangerous  in  their 
consequences,  and  because,  also,  being  only  occasional,  and  gene- 
rally occurring  at  distant  intervals^ there  is  less  dangerof  an  abuse 
of  the  remedy.  These  spasms  may  be  either  external,  affecting  the 
voluntary  muscles,  or  internal,  aftecting  the  muscles  of  organic  life. 
Of  the  former  we  have  examples  in  ordinary  cramps  of  the  liml)s^  in 
the  intensely  painful  cramps  of  cholera,  and  in  tetanus.  It  is  in  the 
two  latter  affections  chiefly  that  opium  is  used;  and  in  both  it  is 
certainly  among  the  most  efficient  remedies.  In  tetanus,  the  insus- 
ceptibility of  the  cerebral  centres  is  such,  that  much  larger  doses 
are  required  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Two  grains  may 
be  given  at  first  every  two  hours,  and,  if  necessary  to  bring  about 
relief,  the  dose  may  be  increased  to  four,  five,  or  six  grains,  or  ah 
equivalent  proportion  of  morphia  or  one  of  the  liquid  preparations, 
repeated  as  often,  until  some  degree  of  narcotic  effect  is  experienced; 
but  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm  of  opium  in  twelve  hours  should 
in  no  case,  I  think,  be  exceeded;  as,  if  the  disease  should  suddenly 
give  way,  poisonous  effects  might  ensue  from  the  portion  remaining 
unabsorbed  in  the  stomach.  The  internal  painful  spasms  are  those 
of  the  stomach,  of  the  bowels  in  the  different  forms  of  colic,  of  the 
ureters  and  ducts  of  the  liver  from  the  passage  of  calculi,  of  .the  blad- 
der, of  the  uterus,  and  finally  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  heart.  In 
all  these  affections  the  pain  is  often  exquisitely  severe,  and  in  some 
of  them  life  is  endangered  by  its  continuance.    All  of  them  afford 
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the  clearest  indications  for  the  use  of  opium,  which  may  in  general 
be  given  unhesitatingly,  and  in  quantities  requisite  to  obtaiu  relief, 
beginning  with  a  full  dose,  and  increasing  till  the  pain  is  alleviated 
or  narcotic  effects  induced.  The  same  insusceptibility  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  anodyne  exists  as  in  tetanus,  though  usually  in  a  much 
less  degree;  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  exceed  two  grains  of  opium, 
or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  its  preparations,  at  one  dose.  The 
liquid  preparations  are  preferable  to  solid  opium,  as  they  operate 
more  speedily.  In  these  several  affections,  it  is  necessary  to  combine, 
special  modes  of  treatment  with  the  anodyne,  which,  however,  this 
is  not  the  proper  place  to  detail.  As  examples,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  in  gouty  spasm  of  the  stomach,  colcbicum  may  be  combined 
with  the  opiate;  in  ordinary  colic,  castor  oil;  in*bilious  colic,  calo- 
mel; in  spasm  of  the  heart  or  diaphragm,  ether  or  chloroform;  in 
spasm  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine;  in  that  of 
the  ureters,  the  alkaline  bicarbonates;  that  in  all  of  them  sinapisms 
and  the  warm  bath  are  efficient  adjuvants;  and  that,  when  not  con- 
traindicated  by  debility,  the  lancet  may  often  be  used  with  powerful 
effect  in  producing  relaxation.  The  spasmodic  pain  attending  en- 
teritis, cholera,  dysentery,  and  peritonitis,  affords  indications  for  the 
use  of  opium ;  but  those  founded  on  other  efifects  than  the  merely 
anodyne  are  much  more  important. 

Varioxu  spasmodic  and  convuUive  affections^  not  painful  in  their 
character,  or  but  slightly  so,  belong  to  the  category  of  nervous  irri- 
tations, and  are  more  or  less  benefited  by  opium.  Such  is  the  jcxir^ 
oxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  in  which  opium  will  often  afibrd  relief, 
though  it  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  checking  bronchial  secretion, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  much  less  efficient  than  some  other  narcotics 
and  nervous  stimulants  or  sedatives.  In  epilepsy  it  may  sometimes 
be  used  as  a  palliative;  but,  on  the  whole,  is  better  avoided,  both 
from  its  liability  to  abuse,  and  from  its  congestive  influence  on  the 
brain.  In  hooping-cough  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  in 
asthma,  and  should  be  used  only  as  a  palliative  of  the  cough,  in 
connexion  with  expectorants.  To  chorea  it  is  scarcely  appropriate, 
unless  to  obviate  occasional  intercurrent  aiSsctions.  In  the  various 
spasmodic  aftections  of  hysteria  it  is  for  a  time  an  almost  sovereign 
remedy;  but,  on  moral  grounds,  requires  to  be  prescribed  with  cau- 
tion. In  the  convulsions  of  infants,  depending  on  intestinal  spasm, 
opium  is  an  excellent  adjuvant  of  other  remedies. 

To  the  list  of  nervous  irritations  relieved  by  opium  may  be  added 
obstinate  toakefulness,  general  uneasiness^  restlessness,  languor  and  faint- 
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ness,  palpitationSj  nervous  cough^  and  all  the  protean  derangements  of 
hysteria;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  seek  relief,  in  these 
afEbctions,  when  not  associated  with  other  serious  diseases,  from 
remedies  less  accordant  with  ^he  propensities  of  our  nature,  and 
less  liable  to  abuse. 

6.  Nervous  Depression.    In  affections  of  this  nature,  the  stimulant 
influence  oC  opium  on  the  nervous  system  renders  it  peculiarly  effi- 
cacious.   Perhaps  under  this  head  we  might  rank  the  collapse  of 
,the  initial  stage  or  chill  of  certain  febrile  diseases;  but  enough  has 
been  said  on  that  subject  already. 

Insanity  often  presents  conditions  in  which  this  influence  of  opium 
ia  extremely  useful. 

There  is  a  species  of  delirium  resulting  from  extreme  fatigue, 
long  watching,  exhausting  indulgences,  excessive  study,  &c.,  for 
which  this  is  the  most  efficient  remedy,  combined  with  measures 
calculated  to  restore  strength.  Such  attacks  of  delirium  occasion- 
ally supervene  upon  acute  diseases,  especially  those  of  a  febrile 
character,  and  are  very  liable  to  be  mistakenly  ascribed  to  active 
•congestion  or  irritation  of  the  brain.  I  have  seen  it  occur  in  acute 
rheumatism,  and  cause  serious  apprehensions  of  rheumatic  menin- 
gitis. I  have  also  seen  such  a  condition  occur  in  erysipelas,  with  a 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  local  inflammation,  and  with  signs  of 
great  prostration.  The  relief  obtained,  in  all  such  cases,  from  full 
doses  of  opium,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  nature.  It  is  usually 
advisable  to  combine  the  opium  with  ipecacuanha,  so  as  to  mo- 
dify its  stimulant  effect^  should  the  diagnosis  prove  to  have  been 
erroneous. 

Delirium  tremens  is  an  example  of  the  same  condition  of  the 
brain  induced  in  drunkards,  by  the  abstraction  of  their  wonted 
stimulus.  In  this  affection,  I  regard  opium  as  the  most  valuable 
remedy  in  our  possession.  Given  in  the  dose  of  about  two  grains, 
repeated  every  two  hours,  it  will  almost  always,  in  the  uncompli- 
cated cases,  induce  sleep,  from  which  tlie  patient  will  wake  im- 
proved, if  not  quite  cured.  Sometimes  two  or  three  days  may  elapse 
before  the  effect  is  produced;  but  no  injury  results,  if  the  opium 
is  withheld  upon  the  first  occurrence  of  narcotic  symptoms.  It  is 
seldom  necessary  to  exceed  the  amount  stated.  Injurious  cerebral 
effects  have  been  ascribed  to  the  use  of  opium  in  delirium  tremens ; 
but  I  have  not  seen  them,  though  mbch  of  the  disease  has  come 
under  my  notice.  Where  they  have  occurred,  I  presume  that  the 
meningitis  of  drunkards  has  been  mistaken  for  pure  delirium  tre- 
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mens;  a  mistake  which  may  be  readily  made,  as  the  symptoms  of 
the  latter  disease  are  almost  always,  and  necessarily  intermingled 
with  it.  Bat,  while  the  opium  is  given  as  the  main  remedy,  suffi- 
cient alcoholic  drink  should  be  administered  to  prevent  prostration. 
I  have  seen  death  result  apparently  from  a  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

Most  of  the  affections  already  referred  to,  as  the  result  of  nerv- 
ous irritation,  may  proceed  also  from  debility  or  depression  of  the 
nervous  centres;  and  as  the  former  yield  to  the  indirect  sedative 
property  of  opium,  so  do  the  latter  to  its  direct  stimulant  action.. 
Muscular  tremors^  spasmodic  and  convulsive  affections,  wakefulness^ 
general  uneasiness,  restlessness,  depression  of  spirits,  palpitation  ^'  the 
heart,  dyspnoea,  various  abnormal  sounds  and  tnsual  disorders,  verti^ 
and  headache,  are  some  of  the  affections  referred  to.  As  a  proof 
that  they  are  really  the  effects  of  weakness  or  depression,  they 
come  on  frequently  as  the  direct  consequences  of  a  debilitated 
state  of  system,  as  in  convalescence  from  exhausting  diseases,  after 
hemorrhages  or  copious  bleeding,  and  under  the  direct  influence  of 
sedative  poisons,  as  tobacco  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  They  generally 
yield,  at  least  temporarily,  to  moderate  doses  of  opium. 

6.  Morbid  Discharges,  In  these  affections  opium  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  means  employed,  and,  whatever  other  remedies  may 
be  used,  is  very  often  connected  with  them.  It  probably  operates, 
through  its  indirect  sedative  agency,  in  allaying  irritation  in  the 
part  affected,  and  diminishing  the  activity  of  the  capillaries.  The 
morbid  discharges  are  either,  in  the  first  place,  secretory  or  excre- 
tory, or  secondly,  hemorrhagic  To  the  first  category  belong  diar- 
rhoea, the  difierent  forms  of  cholera,  diuresis  and  diabetes,  gastror- 
rhoea,  cystirrhcea,  bronohorrhoea,  and  ptyalism. 

In  diarrhoea  and  cholera  opium  acts  not  only  by  restraining  secre- 
tion, but  also  by  diminishing  the  activity  of  the  peristaltic  move- 
ment, probably  through  a  sedative  agency  in  relation  to  the  organic 
nervous  centres.  Of  its  use  in  the  diarrhoea  dependent  on  acute 
inflammation  or  vascular  irritation  of  the  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
brane enough  has  been  said  already.  But  there  is  no  form  of  that 
affection  in  which  it  may  not  be  usefully  employed,  except,  simply, 
in  cases  in  which  the  affection  is  acting  beneficially,  either  by  diver^ 
ing  disease  from  some  part  where  it  might  do  more  harm,  relieviug 
plethora,  or  promoting  the  absorption  of  effused  fluid,  as  in  dropsy. 
In  all  these  oases,  opium  may  prove  injurious  by  prematurely  ar- 
resting the  discharge;  and  should  be  resorted  to  only  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  it,  and  to  control  it  when  likely  to  do  more  injury 
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by  exhausting  the  patient,  than  good  in  either  of  the  modes  men- 
tioned. In  hilious  diarrhoea^  it  acts  npon  the  liver  as  well  as  on  the 
bowels ;  but  should  generally  not  be  used  alone,  as  the  excess  of 
the  bilious  secretion  is  probably  relieving  hepatic  congestion,  and 
its  suppression  might  endanger  an  attack  of  hepatitis.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  should  always  be  associated  with  small  doses  of 
calomel,  which,  while  the  opium  restrains  the  secretory  function  of 
the  liver,  has  the  effect  of  preventing  its  entire  suspension,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  acts  as  an  alterative  upon  the  gland.  The  best 
method  of  administering  the  two  remedies,  in  this  affection,  is  to 
give  very  small  doses  of  each,  very  frequently  repeated ;  so  that 
their  operation  may  not  be  too  powerful  at  once,  and  may  be  more 
conveniently  watched,  and  timely  checked  if  desirable.  One-sixth 
of  a  grain  of  each  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  till  the  desired 
effect  is  produced,  or  a  grain  or  two  have  been  administered ;  and 
it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  intermit  the  treatment  every  other  day, 
resorting  in  the  intermediate  day,  if  the  discharges  have  been 
arrested,  to  a  mild  laxative.  In  the  diarrhcea  attended  with  eopiouh 
li/fhtcoloured discharges^  which  are  sometimes  very  profuse  and  ex- 
hausting, opium  is  equally  indicated  as  in  the  former  case;  and 
there  is  a  still  stronger  call  for  the  conjoint  use  of  calomel,  in  order 
to  restore  the  hepatic  function,  and  thus  unload  the  portal  veins 
through  their  natural  outlet.  In  chronic  diarrfioeas^  whether  depend- 
ent on  relaxation,  mere. habit,  or  chronic  inflammation  or  ulcera- 
tion, opium  in  small  doses,  though  it  cannot  be  depended  on  for 
the  cure,  is  an  almost  essential  adjuvant  of  the  astringents  and 
alteratives  employed;  and,  in  full  dose,  combined  with  ipecacuanha 
at  night,  operates  very  usefully  by  superadding  to  its  direct  influ* 
ence  on  the  peristaltic  movement,  a  revulsive  influence  towards 
the  surface. 

In  cholera,  opium  is  no  less  efficient.  The  ordinary  bilious 
cholera  or  cholera  morbus,  may  be  treated  with  it  precisely  in  the 
manner  above  recommended  for  bilious  diarrhoea;  the  two  diseases 
being,  in  fact,  identical  in  character.  But,  when  the  pains  are  very 
severe,  and  the  discharges  exhausting,  it  may  be  given  in  larger 
doses,  and  by  enema  if  rejected  from  the  stomach ;  calomel  being 
at  the  same  time  moderately  exhibited  as  before,  to  guard  against 
a  total  suspension  of  the  hepatic  secretion.  The  discharges  of  bife 
in  cholera  morbus  are  no  doubt  intended  to  relieve  a  congestive 
irritation  of  the  liver  and  whole  portal  circulation,  which  without 
this  outlet  might  end  in  serious  inflammation  or  fever.    The  use 
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of  calomel  insures  a  sufficient  action  of  the  Hirer  to  prevent  ulti- 
mate evil,  while  the  opium  prevents  immediate  mischief  by  arrest- 
ing the  excessive  discharge. 

Epidemic  cholera  1  believe  to  be  a  different  affection  from  ordinary 
cholera  morbus,  and  to  depend  on  a  different  cause.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  the  same  indication  for  the  combined  use  of  opium  and 
calomel.  In  the  stage  of  diarrhoea,  or  the  joint  discharge  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels  called  cholerine,  which  generally  precedes  the 
distinctive  rice-water  evacuations  of  the  fully  formed  disease,  opium 
is  the  remedy  mainly  to  be  relied  on.  With  or  without  camphor 
and  the  aromatics,  and  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  it  almost 
always  arrests  the  discharges,  and  thus  probably  averts  cholera 
itself.  I  have  usually  preferred  the  ordinary  paregoric,  or  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  of  which  a 
fiuidrachm  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day  if  necessary. 
Should  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  be  destitute  of  bile,  small 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium  should  be  employed  as  above  advised. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  opiate  more  largely,  and 
to  combine  with  it  an  anodyne  enema,  and  a  sinapism  over  the 
abdomen.  When  the  cholera  is  fully  formed,  opium  is  still,  I 
think,  the  sheet  anchor  in  this  disease.  It  should  now  be  given  in 
the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two  at  first,  and  afterwards  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  in  one-quarter,  or  one  half  the 
dose,  till  the  discharges  are  arrested,  and  the  pains  relieved,  or  till 
some  evidence  of  narcotism  is  produced.  After  this,  it  is  of  no  use 
to  push  its  effects  further.  Indeed,  it  can  do  only  harm,  by  aggra- 
vating the  general  prostration  through  its  secondary  sedative  effects. 
The  great  rule  is  not  to  allow  it  to  render  the  patient  stupid,  or 
comatose;  but,  within  this  point,  to  continue  its  use,  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals,  so  long  as  indicated  by  the  spasms  and  the  eva- 
cuations. But  it  should  never  be  relied  on  exclusively.  With  the 
quantity  of  opium  above  mentioned,  from  two  to  four  grains  of 
acetate  of  lead,  and  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel  should  be  given,  to 
be  repeated  afterwards  along  with  it  in  proportionably  diminished 
doses.  At  the  same  time,  an  anodyne  enema  should  be  exhibited, 
and  a  sinapism  applied  over  the  whole  abdomen ;  warmth  and 
rubefaction  to  the  extremities  being  additionally  used,  if  these 
should  be  cold  and  bloodless.  In  the  collapse  of  cholera,  opium 
is  of  little  or  no  use.  In  the  stage  of  reaction,  its  employment 
must  be  governed  by  the  same  principles  as  in  low  fevers  and 
inflammations. 
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Cholera  irifttntum  does  not  offer  equally  strong  indications  for  the 
use  of  opium.  The  head  is  so  apt  to  sufiTer  in  infants,  that  any- 
thing which  tends  to  congest  the  cerebral  centres  most  be  used  with 
caution.  Nevertheless,  if  the  vomiting  cannot  otherwise  be  re- 
strained, this  remedy  may  be  cautiously  administered,  and  should 
be  preferably  used  by  injection ;  great  care  being  taken  to  propor- 
tion the  dose  to  the  age.  In  the  subsequent  stages,  when  the 
affection  has  assumed  rather  the  character  of  diarrhoea,  and  the  in- 
dication exists  for  checking  the  evacuations,  very  small  doses  of 
opium,  or  one  of  its  preparations,  may  be  added  to  the  cretaceous, 
astringent,  or  alterative  medicines  employed. 

In  excessive  secretion  of  urine  or  diuresis^  especially  when  connected* 
with  nervous  disorder,  or  an  irritable  state  of  the  system,  opium  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies.  In  diabetesj  strictly  so  called,  it 
is  an  excellent  palliative,  diminishing  frequently  the  amount  of 
exoretion,  moderating  the  wear  of  the  system,  and  greatly  comfort- 
ing the  patient;  but  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  cure.  It  should 
be  used  in  this  complaint  in  full  doses,  and  preferably  at  night.  In 
small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  so  as  to  produce  its  stimulant 
effects,  I  have  often  known  it  greatly  to  increase  the  secretion  of 
urine. 

In  excessive  mercurial  salivation^  opium  is  very  useful,  not  only 
by  checking  the  discharge,  but  by  relieving  pain,  and  diminishing 
nervous  irritability. 

In  the  excessive  mucous  secretion  from  the  stomachy  bladder^  and 
bronchial  tubes^  called  respectively  gastrorrhoea,  cysiirrhoea^  and  hron- 
ckorrhcea^  opium  may  be  usefully  employed  as  an  adjuvant  or  cor- 
rective of  other  medicines;  but  cannot  be  relied  on  exclusively,  or 
even  as  the  chief  remedy.  Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  the 
use  of  opium  in  connexion  with  other  medicines,  where  it  may  be 
desirable  to  prevent  their  operation  upon  the  bowels.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  almost  constantly  given  with  calomel,  and  frequently 
with  the  blue  mass,  when  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  peculiar  effects 
of  mercury  on  the  system. 

Hemorrhages  constitute  the  second  division  of  morbid  discharges. 
In  most  of  these  opium  is  indicated,  both  from  its  effects  upon  the 
capillaries,  and  for  its  influence  in  quieting  various  attendant  irrita- 
tions, which  often  serve  to  aggravate  the  main  affection.  Thus,  in 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  or  air-passages,  it  often  proves  serviceable  by 
allaying  the  irritative  cough,  which,  by  agitating  the  parts,  tends  to 
sustain  the  bleeding.     In  hemorrhage  from  the  stomachy  after  the  full 
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evacuation  of  its  contents,  an  irritated  condition  often  remains, 
which  provokes  vomiting  unnecessarilj/and  prevents  the  retention 
of  medicines  that  may  be  indicated.    Opium  by  the  mouth  or  reo- 
tum,  or  endermically  to  the  epigastrium,  is  very  useful  in  such  t 
condition.    So  also  in  hemorrhage  from  Oie  bowels^  bladder^  and  t<(^ 
rt/5,  it  tends  to  control  the  irritative  movements,  which,  beyood 
what  may  be  necessary  for  the  mere  evacuation  of  the  efiftued 
blood,  can  act  only  disadvantageously  on  the  affection.    For  tbeBe 
purposes,  it  is.  usually  sufficient  to  employ  small  doses,  in  conjoDO- 
tion  with  the  other  medicines  indicated.    For  the  direct  influence 
of  the  opium  on  the  bleeding  vessels,  it  should  be  given  in  foil 
•doses,  and  combined  with  ipecacuanha ;  the  patient  being  confined 
to  bed,  and  well  though  not  hotly  covered,  so  as  to  fitvour  the  per- 
spiration which  is  apt  to  be  induced.    But  for  this  purpose,  opium 
is  not  indicated  in  all  the  hemorrhages,  nor  in  all  conditions  of  any 
one  of  them.    It  should  not  be  Used  when  the  pulse  is  full  and 
strong,  with  a  general  febrile  movement,  and  an  active  oongestion 
of  the  bleeding  organ.    This  condition  should  be  removed  by  de- 
pletory and  refrigerant  methods,  bef6re  recourse  is  had  to  opinm. 
The  remedy,  in  full  dose^  is  of  doubtful  propriety  in  any  case  of 
hsemoptysia,  in  consequence  of  its  tending  to  check  bronchial  secre- 
tion, and  th  us  rather  to  promote  than  relieve  congestion  of  the  vessels. 
Nor  can  it  be  giVen,  as  a  general  rule,  in  connexion  with  ipecacu- 
anha in  hdsmatemesis.     But  in  intestinal^  renal,  and  uterine  hemo^ 
rhages,  after  a  suitable  preparation  of  the  system,  or  in  cases  which 
have  at  no  time  presented  any  contraindication,  it  is  often  an  ex- 
cellent remedy.     In  menorrhagia  it  is  especially  useful,  and,  with 
rest,  will  oftfen  itself  be  quite  adequate  to  the  cure.     In  the  purely 
passive  hemorrhages,  whether  dependent  on  mechanical  obstruction, 
or  on  that  disorganized  state  of  the  blood  which  permits  it  to  ooze 
out  through  the  unresisting  coats  of  the ,  capillaries,  opium  can  be 
of  little  service  as  a  mere  hadmostatic.     As  a  stimulant  it  may  be 
useful  in  the  condition  of  system  attendant  upon  the  state  of  the 
blood  referred  to. 

6.  Administration. 

The  dose  of  opium  varies  extremely  with  the  purpose  to  be  ful- 
filled, the  idiosyncrasies  and  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  modifi- 
cation of  susceptibility  produced  by  disease.  For  full  anodyne  and 
soporific  effect,  the  medium  dose  is  one  grain.  Less  than  half  a  grain 
will  seldom  produce  these  effects  fully;  and  more  than  two  grains 
should  very  rarely  if  ever  be  given,  as  a  commencing  dose,  to  an 
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individual  whose  peculiar  susceptibilities  are  uuknown  to  the  pre- 
scriber.  For  the  pure  stimulant  effect^  in  persons  quite  unacci^tomed 
to  the  use  of  tl)e  medicine,  and  iu  diseases  in  which  the  susceptibility 
is  not  impaired,  the  dose  may  vary  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  a 
grain,  which  should  be  repeated,  according  to  the  quantity  given,  - 
every  two,  four,  or  six  hours^  so  as  to  sustain  a  steady  impressiocf. 
As  a  mere  nervous  stimulant^  in  the  sense  in  which  that  expression 
is  U9ed  in  this  work,  to  designate,  namely,  a  certain  class  of 
medicines  having  peculiar  properties  and  applications,  the  dose  is 
from  one-twelfth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain.  For  this  purpose,  the 
liquid  preparations  are  generally  to  be  preferred.  But  i^  must  be 
remembered,  in  regulating  the  dose  of  opium,  that  some  persons 
are  naturally  extremely  susceptible,  and  others  perhaps  equally 
insusceptible  to  its  effects;  that,  under  the  influence  of  habit,  an 
individual  becomes  gradually  less  and  less  susceptible,  and  to  an 
indefinite  extent;  and,  lastly,  that,  in  certain  diseases,  in  which  the 
cerebral  centres  are  vastly  depressed,  and  in  others  in  which  the 
whole  energies  of  the  nervous  system  are  concentrated  in  some 
violent  local  affection,  the  dose  required  to  produce  a  given  effect 
is  greatly  augmented,  and  sometimes  almost  indefinitely.  Among 
the  former  affections  are  delirium  tremens,  and  the  collapse  at  the 
commencement  of  certain  fevers;  among  the  latter,  spasm  of  the 
stomach,  severe  colic,  and,  above  all  others,  tetanus. 

The  commencing  dose  for  an  infant  at  birth,  and  for  two  dr  three 
weeks  afterwards,  should  not  exceed  pne^fortieth  of  a  grain;  and 
not  more  than  from  one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain  should  be 
given  to  a  child  within  the  year.  After  this  age,  the  dose  may  be 
regulated  according  to  the  rule  of  Dr.  Young.  (See  page  35.)  The 
liquid  preparations  are  generally  preferable  for  infants. 

Opium,  in  substance,  may  be  taken  in  powdery  pill,  heenge,  or 
electuary.  The  form  of  pill  is  almost  always  preferred.  For  ordi- 
nary purposes,  the  pill  should  be  made  from  powdered  opium,  and 
should  not  be  kept  very  long  before  being  used.  But,  when  it  is 
de8irable,on  any  account,  that  it  should  operate  very  slowly,  either 
an  old  pill,  or  one  made  directly  from  the  plastic  mass,  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  form  of  lozenge  is  used  only  when  it  is  desirable  that 
the  medicine  should  be  held  in  the  mouth,  and  allowed  slowly  to 
dissolve;  so  as  to  act  specially  on  the  mouth  and  fauces,  as  may 
sometimes  be  desirable  in  coughs. 

By  the  rectum,  opium  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  suppository,  or  in 
that  of  an  enema.  The  suppository  may  be^made  by  rubbing  the 
opium  up  with  soap,  and  forming  the  mass  into  a  cylindrical  shape. 
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The  dose  given  by  the  rectum  should  not,  at  first,  exceed  twice  the 
quantity  administered  by  the  mouth.  A  triple  dose  has  not  unfre- 
quently  been  given,  and  even  mor^,  without  injury;  but  there  is 
thought  to  be  some  risk  from  this  larger  quantity;  at  least  efiects 
much  greater  than  were  anticipated  or  desired  have  sometimes  been 
produced.  The  dose,  then,  in  this  way,  at  the  first  trial,  may  vary 
from  one  to  four  grains.  In  persons  habitui^ted  to  large  doses  of 
opium  by  the  mouth,  there  might  possibly  be  some  danger  from 
giving  by  the  rectum  twice  the  quantity  usually  taken  in  the  former 
way.  The  susceptibility  and  absorbent  power  of  the  rectum  may 
not  bear  the  same  relation  to  those  of  the  stomach  as  before  the 
}iabit  was  acquired.  It  would  be  safest,  under  these  eircum- 
stances,  to  begin  with  a  relatively  very  small  dose,  and  increase, 
if  necessary.  For  enema,  one  of  the  liquid  preparations  should 
generally  be  used,  and  administered  in  a  w^ineglassful  of  pure 
water,  or  of  some  mucilaginous  or  amylaceous  liquid,  as  flax-seed 
tea,  or  solution  of  starch.  The  purposes  for  which  opium  is 
specially  employed  in  this  way  are,  1.  to  affect  the  system,  when  the 
stomach  will  not  retain  the  medicine;  2.  to  allay  irritability  of  the 
stomach;  3.  to  check  evacuations  from  the  bowels;  and  4.  to  relieve 
pain  or  other  irritation  in  the  rectum  itself,  or  neighbouring  parts, 
as  the  genito-urinary  apparatus.  Thus,  stranr^rt/y  spasm  of  tfie 
ureters,  bladdery  and  ureihray  dysmenorrJioeay  priapism^  cordee,  &c.,  are 
more  effectually  and  speedily  relieved  by  opium,  when  given  by 
the  rectum,  than  by  the  mouth. 

Opium  or  one  of  its  liquid  preparations  is  sometimes  injected  into 
the  urethra  or  vagina,  to  relieve  pain  or  irritation,  or  suppress  dis- 
charges. It  is  also  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  a  carious  tooth, 
to  relieve  toothache,  and  into  the  external  meatus  in  earache.  One 
of  its  liquid  preparations  is  not  unfrequently  dropped  into  the  eye, 
to  allay  irritability  of  the  conjunctiva  in  ophthalmia.  In  the  form 
of  lotion,  embrocation,  cataplasm,  or  plaster,  it  is  applied  to  various 
parts  of  the  surface,  to  relieve  pain,  as  in  neuralgic  affections,  gouty 
and  rheumatic  pains  or  swellings,  erysipelatous  inflammation,  va- 
rious cutaneous  eruptions,  and  irritated  ulcers.  But  caution  is 
always  necessary,  in  these  cases,  not  to  use  it  so  largely  that,  if 
absorbed,  it  might  produce  poisonous  effects  on  the  system;  and 
special  caution  is  necessary  in  infantile  cases. 

7.  Preparations  of  Opium. 

These  are  very  numerous,  but  scarcely  more  so  than  desirable, 
when  the  great  diversity  of  circumstances  is  considered  under  which 
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the  medicine  is  used,  the  different  purposes  it  is  calculated  to  fulfil, 
according  to  the  method  or  form  in  which  it  is  employed,  and  the 
variable  idiosyncrasies  which  require  that^  if  one  preparation  may 
not  happen  to  agree  with  the  individual,  we  may  have  recourse  to 
another,,  or  to  many  successively,  until  one  is  found  to  answer. 

FILIS  OP  OPIUM.— PiLULiE  Opn.  U.S. 

These  are  prepared  by  simply  incorporating  opium  with  soap^ 
which  answers  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  a  cpnvienient  excipienU 
Each  pill  contains  a  grain  of  opium. 

COMPOTJHS  PILLS  OP  SOAP.— Pilule  Saponis  Composite.  U.S. 

In  thesei  pills,  also,  there  is  a  mere  mixture  of  opium  and  soap; 
but  the  proportions  are  so  arranged,  that  five  grainsof  the  mass 
contain  one  grain  of  opium.  They  afford  a  ready  method  of  ob- 
taining small  fractions  of  a  grain  of  opium,  when  wanted,  as  they 
frequently  are,  for  children.  Another  advantage  is  that  they  may 
be  prescribed,  without  a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  of 
what  has  been  directed  for  him.  The  London  College,  upon  the 
same  grounds,  have  directed  the  Compound  Pills  of  Storax^  in  which 
storax  and  saffron  are  employed,  not  only  to  dilute  the  opium,  but 
to  cover  its  tastQ  and  smell.  The  proportion  of  opium  is  the  samQ 
as  in  the  U.  S.  preparation,  namely,  one  grain  in  five  of  the  mass. 

POWDER  OP  IPBGACXTAirHA  AND  OPIXJll.— PuLVis  Ipecacu- 
anha et  OPII.  U.S. —  PULVIS  IPECACUANHJt  COMPOSITUS.  LoncL, 

jEd.j  Dub. —  Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha. — Dover^a  Powder. 

This  is  an  excellent  diaphoretic  preparation  of  opium,  but  will 
be  more  fully  treated  of  with  the  diaphoretics. 

CONPECTIOH  OP  OPIUlt— CoNTECTio  Opii.  US. 

This  is  prepared  by  rubbing  opium  up  with  honey  and  the  offi- 
cinal aromatic  powder,  consisting  of  cinnamon,  cardamom,  and 
nutmeg.  It  has  the  advantage,  through  the  stimulating  property 
of  the  aromatics,  of  counteracting  the  depressing  effects  of  opium 
upon  the  digestive  function,  and  may  sometimes  be  received  by  an 
irritable  stomach,  when  opium  would  be  rejected.  The  possession 
of  this  property  sufficiently  indicates  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  may  be  used.  It  is  supposed,  when  given  with  Peruvian  bark 
and  sulphate  of  quinia,  to  increase  their  efficacy  in  obstinate  inter* 
mittents.  One  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  about  thirty-six  grains 
of  the  composition;  so  that  it.  affords  a  convenient  form  for  pre- 
scribing small  doses  for  infants. 
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EXTBACT  OF  OPmi.— Extractum  Opii.  U.  S.,  LornL,  EtL,  Dub. 

This  is  an  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  and  of  course  consists  ex- 
clusively of  the  principles  soluble  in  water.  Opium  contains 
ingredients  insoluble  in  water,  which,  however,  it  yields  to  an 
alcoholic  solvent,  either  vinous  or  distilled ;  and,  as  the^e  prin- 
ciples may  possibly  bo  not  without  some  influence  upon  the  system, 
the  efiects  of  the  opium  may  be  somewhat  modified  in  the  extract, 
and  difirei*ent  from  those  obtained  from  opium  itself,  its  tinctures, 
or  the  wine.  Hence  this  preparation  is  supposed  to  agree  with 
certain  individuals,  with  whom  opium  and  its  other  preparations 
disagree.  It  has  the  advantage  also  of  affording  a  ready  means 
of  preparing  a  solution  of  the  active  matter  of  opium  in  water, 
which  is  sometimes  desirable,  particularly  for  application  to  the 
eye,  and  other  external  inflamed  surfaces,  and  for  injection  into 
inflamed  or  irritated  mucous  passages,  as  the  rectum,  urethra,  or 
vagina,  in  all  of  which  cases,  the  stimulant  properties  of  the  tinc- 
ture, derived  from  the  alcohol  it  contains,  are  contraindicated. 
The  dose  is  one-half  that  of  opium.  In  dysenteric  cases,  an  in- 
jection of  the  extract  of  opium  dissolved  in  water,  will  sometimes 
be  retained,  and  aflfbrd  relief,  when  laudanum,  which  is  usually 
employed,  would  be  rejected;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  same 
remark  may  be  true  of  its  use  in  irritable  states  of  the  stomach. 

An  Elixir  of  Opium  might  be  prepared  from  the  watery  extract^ 
by  treating  it  with  diluted  alcohol,  using  only  half  as  much  of  the 
extract  in  proportion  as  there  is  of  opium  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  tincture.  The  elixir  would  have  the  same  strength  as 
laudanum,  and  would  be  destitute  of  whatever  matter,' insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol  may  extract  from  opium, 

OPIUM  PLASTBR.— Emplastrum  Opii.  U,  S.,  LondL,  Ed^  Dub, 
Opium  plaster  is  made  by  mixing  powdered  opium  with  boiling 
water,  incorporating  the  mixture  with  melted  Burgundy  pitch,  and 
lead  plaster,  and  then  evaporating  the  moisture.  It  may  be  used, 
spread  on  leather,  as  an  anodyne  application  in  fixed  pains,  of  a 
rheumatic  character  or  otherwise. 

TnrCTXTitE  OP  OPIUll.  —  TiNCTURA  Opii.  U.S^  LoruL,  Ed^  Dub. 
Laudanum. — Thebaic  Tincture. -r-Tinctura  Thebaica. 

Laudanum  is  prepared,, according  to  the  U.S.  PharncMcopoeia, 
by  macerating  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  powdered  opium  in  two 
pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  When  it  i^  properly  made,  the  virtues  of 
the  opium  may  be  considered  as  wholly  extracted  by  the  men- 
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Btruiim.  The  puWerizatioii  of  the  opium  inaares  the  previous 
drying  of  the  drug,  which  is  important;  for  crude  undried  opium 
always  contains  water,  and  often  in  considerable  though  variable 
proportion ;  and,  if  it  were  employed  in  the  process,  would  render 
the 'resulting  tincture  weaker  than  the  officinal,  and  of  uncertain 
strength.  Happily  about  the  same  proportion  of  opium  is  em- 
ployed in  the  several  British  processes  as  in  our  own;  so  that,  for 
practical  purposes,  all  the  difierent  tinctpres  recognized  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  may  be  considered  as  identical.  Lau- 
danum should  be  kept  in  well  stopped  bottles,  as  the  alcohol  eva- 
porates on  exposure,  and  the  liquid  is  rendered  turbid  by  the 
deposition  of  the  dissolved  matter.  Not  unfrequently  flakes  of 
solid  extract  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  old  laudanum  bottles ;  and 
it  may  be  readily  conceived  that,  if  this  should  be  dropped  out  with 
the  liquid,  the  narcotic  eflfects  of  it  would  be  very  greatly  increased. 
Death  in  infants  has  resulted  from  this  cause;  and  I  suspect  that 
the  cases  of  unexpectedly  violent  effects  in  young  children  from  a 
drop  or  two  of  laudanum,  which  we  find  related  by  writers,  might, 
if  carefully  investigated,  have  been  traced  to  this  cause.  Every 
practitioner  should  be  aware  of  this  fact,  and  guard  against  the  use 
of  laudanum  rendered  turbid  by  evaporation,  especially  whien  pre- 
scribing for  the  very  young. 

This  tincture  is  very  much  used  for  obtaining  the  effects  of 
opiulm,  the  properties  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  fully 
representing.  It  has  the  advantage  of  operating  more  quickly 
than  the  opium  in  substance,  apd  of  facilitating  the  exhibition  of 
the  medicine  in  minute  doses;  bjit  it  is  sometimes  less  acceptable 
to  an  irritated  stomach,  probably  in  consequence,  in  part,  at  least, 
of  the  alcohol  it  contains.  The  same  cause  rendeis  it  less  suitable 
than  the  infusion  of  opium,  or  a  solution  of  the  extract,  for  appli- 
cation to  tender  surfaces,  as  to  the  conjunctiva,  rectum,  urethra, 
and  even  sometimes  the  skin,  when  highly  irritated  or  inflamed. 

The  dose  of  laudanum  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium  is  thirteen 
minims,  or  about  twenty-five  drops.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  fluidrachm  or  teaspoonful  contains  on  the  average  about 
120  drops,  and  that  one  minim  is  about  equal  to  two  drops*  The 
mistake  has  often  been  made  of  directing  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum 
by  enema,  under  the  impression  that  it  contained  only  60  drops,.or 
between  two  and  three  times  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  dose  by 
the  mouth,  whereas  it  is  about  quintuple  that  dose.  Hence,  pro- 
found narcotism  has  often  been  induced,  when  only  gentle  sleep 
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was  wanted.  I  have  known  of  a  fatal  case  of  coma,  occurring 
immediately  after  an  enema  of  laudanum,  and  have  not  been  with- 
out my  suspicions  that  this  was  the  cause  of  death.  Not  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  drops  should  be  given  at  first  by  injection.  Lau- 
danum is  often  used  as  a  local  anodyne;  being  employed  as  a  lotion, 
or  added  to  cataplasms,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  anodynes  or 
with  rubefacients  in  the  form  of  a  liniment  It  may  be  added  to 
the  camphorated  tincture  of  soap  {common  soap  liniment)^  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  by  measure  to  three;  and  this  mixture  is 
usually  called  the  (modyne  Uniment.  It  may  be  introduced  into  the 
external  audiiory  meatus,  or  into  the  cavity  of  a  carious  tooth,  upon 
a  little  raw  cotton. 

CAMPHORATED  TIUCrUJiE  OF  OPIUK.  —  Tinotitra  Opii  Ca v- 

PHORATA.  U.S,,E(L,Dub. — TiNCTURA  CAMPHORJS  COMPOSITA.  Xondt. 

Paregoric  Elixir. —  Paregoric. 

This  very  useful  and  popular  preparation  is  made  by  macerating 
powdered  opium,  camphor,  benzoic  acid,  oil  of  anise,  and  honey,  in 
diluted  alcohol.  Opium  is  the  chief  active  ingredient,  and  camphor 
next  in  importance.  The  others  may  be  considered  merely  as 
adjuvants,  to  improve  the  flavour,  and  render  the  tincture  more 
acceptable  to  the  stomach.  Liquorice  was  formerly  used  in  its 
preparation,  and  still  is  used  by  some  apothecaries,  though  it  has 
been  omitted  in  the  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  consequence 
of  the  strong  resemblance  it  occasions  in  the  colour  of  the  tinctut^ 
to  that  of  laudanum,  and  of  the  fatal  errors  that  have  originated  in 
this  cause.  Certainly  a  little  doubtful  improvement  in  the  taste 
should  not  be  put  into  competition  with  life. 

This  tincture  may  be  used  when  small  doses  of  opium  are  indi- 
cated, and  especially  when  its  operation  as  a  nervous  stimulant  is 
wanted.  It  'is  somewhat  more  stimulating  than  laudanum,  and 
usually  very  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  It  is  miich  used  in  cough 
mixtures,  but  should  not  be  given  in  the  early  stages  of  catarrhal 
afiections,  nor  until  expectoration  shall  have  been  established. 
It  is  better  adapted  to  chronic  catarrh,  phthisis,  asthmatic  disease 
with  copious  expectoration,  and  pertussis  at  an  advanced  period, 
than  to  acute  bronchial  affections,  except  in  their  declining  or 
suppurative  stage.  In  slight  diarrhoea,  when  the  indication  is 
simply  to  arrest  the  discharges,  it  is  very  useful,  and  is  an  admir- 
able remedy  in  the  aflfection,  as  it  occurs  during  the  prevalence  of 
epidemic  cholera.  It  may  also  be  usefully  employed  in  slight 
gastric  and  intestinal  pains  or  spasms,  as  an  anodyne  and  carmina- 
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tive.    To  fulfil  this  indication  it  may  often  be  used  advantageously 
in  infancy;  but  great  care  shbuld  be  taken  not  to  abuse  it. 

Containing  only  about  one  grain  of  opium  in  half  a-fluidounce, 
this  tinctui;e  is  not  calculated  to  produce  the  full  anodyne  or  sopo- 
rific effects  of  that  medicine.  The  dose  of  it,  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  usually  employed,  is  a  fluidrachm  for  an  adult,  and 
from  three  up  to  twenty  drops  for  an  infant^  during  the  first  ahd 
second  year,  being  graduated  to  the  age.  It  is  rendered  turbid  by 
the  addition  of  water,  in  consequence  of  the  precipitation  of  tjie 
camphor. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  preparation  with  t))6 
aminomated  tincture  of  opium,  which  is  used  in  Scotland  under  t^e 
name  of  paregoric,  though  very  diflFerent  from  the  above.  It  ia 
readily  distinguished  by  its  ammoniacal  odour  and  taste,  and  is 
seldom  if  ever  prepared  in  this  country. 

ACETATED  TIHCTUBJE  OF  OPIUM.— Tinctura  Opu  Acetata. 
U.S. 

This  is  peculiar  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmaoopoeia,  having  been  intro- 
duced into  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  vinegar  of  opium  or  black  drop. 
It  is  made  by  macerating  opium  in  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
alcohol  The  only  advantage  that  is  claimed  for  it  over  laudanum 
is  that  it  is  somewhat  we^^ker  in  alcohol,  and  that  the  uctive  prin- 
ciples of  the  opium  are  modified  by  the  acetic  acid  of  .the  vinegar. 
The  only  known  method  in  which  such  a  modification  could  be 
produced,  is  that  the  acetic  acid  may  take  the  place  of  the  meoonie 
acid,  and  form  an  acetate  instead  of  meconate  of  morpWa.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  theory  in  the  case,  the  preparation  appears  to 
agree  with  certain  patients,  who  cannot  take  laudanum  conveni* 
ently,  in  consequence  of  the  headache,  delirium,  nausea,*  or  other 
nervous  disorder  which  it  produces.  It  was  a  favourite,  with  the 
late  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshorne,  of  Philadelphia,  who  introduced  it  into 
notice,  and  whose  large  experience  entitles  his  recommendation  to 
great  weight.  The  dose  of.  it,  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium,  is 
ten  minims,  or. about  twenty  drops. 

Wnra  OF  OPIUIL— ViNUM  Opil  U.S.— S7jdenham's  Laudanum. 

This  is  a  vinous  tincture,  made  by  macerating  powdered  opium, 
cinnamon,  and  clovea  in  sherry  wine.  The  proportion  of  opium 
employed  is  such  as  to  saturate  the  wine.  The  preparation  differs 
from  laudanum  in  having  less  alcoholic  strength,  and  an  addition 
of  aromatic  properties,  which  render  it  more  agreeable  to  the  smell 
YOL.  I.— 49 
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and  taste,  and,  in  certain  cases,  more  acceptable  to  tlie  stomach. 
Some  notice  has  been  attracted  to  it  as  an  application  to  the  eye  in 
ophthalmia,  by  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Ware,  who  found  it  very 
useful.  When  dropped  into  the  eye,  it  produces  at  first  smarting 
pain,  and  a  copious  flow  of  tears;  but  these  effects  are  soon  followed 
by  relief  from  the  previous  suffering,  and  considerable  abatement 
of  inflammation.    The  dose  is  about  twenty  drops. 

VIHEGAE  OP  OPIUlt— ACETUM  Opu.  U.S.— Black  Drop. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  preparation  to  be  made  by 
digesting  opium,  nutmeg,  and  saffron  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  and 
afterwards  subjecting  the  mixture  to  percolation  w^ith  the  same 
menstruum,  taking  care  that  the  strength  shall  be  uniform  by  eva- 
porating to  a  certain  volume.  It  was  introduced  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Lancaster  or  Quaker^s  black  drop^  and  is  believed  to  be  preferable 
to  opium  in  substance  or  tincture,  in  certain  cases  ia  wbich  the  two 
latter  forms  disagree  with  the  stomach  or  nervous  system.  This 
modification  of  effect  may  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  certain  prin- 
ciples of  opium  soluble  in  idcohol,  but  not  in  water,  or  to  the  change 
of  the  natural  meconate  of  morphia  into  the  acetate,  or  to  both 
these  causes.  It  is  much  stronger  than  laudanum,  and  may  be 
given,  for  its  full  anodyne  and  soporific  effects,  in  the  dose  of  from 
^eyen  to  ten  drops. 

MOEimiA. 

There  are  several  methods  of  extracting  morphia  from  opium. 
The  U.  S.  ofiicinal  process  consists  essentially  in  macerating  opium 
in  water  to  exhaustion,  adding  alcohol  to  the  infusion,  precipitating 
the  morphia  by  solution  of  ammonia,  and  purifying  the  precipitate 
by  solutipn  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtration  while  hot  through  ani- 
mal charcoal.  On  cooling,  the  alcohol  deposits  the  morphia  in 
crystals.  The  object  in  adding  alcohol  to  the  infusion  is  that  it 
may  retain  the  colouring  matter  when  the  morphia  is  precipitated, 
which  it  does  to  a  considerable  degree.  Thus  procured,  morphia 
contains  a  proportion  of  narcotina,  from  which,  if  deemed  advisable, 
it  may  be  Separated  by  the  agency  of  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
narc9tina,  and  leaves  the  morphia  pure.  For  the  preparation  of  the 
sulphate  or  muriate,  however,  this  is  not  necessary;  as  the  narcotina 
remains  in  the  mother  waters,  upon  the  crystallization  of  these  salts. 
^As  the  acetate  is  usually  prepared  by  evaporating  its  solution  to 
dryness,  the  narcotina  will  contaminate.it,  unless  previously  sepa- 
rated from  the  morphia. 

Properties.  Morphia  is  in  small,  shining,  colourless  crystals,  which 
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are  without  smell,  of  a  bitter  taste,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water, 
slightly  80  in  boiling  water,  also  slightly  in  bold  alcohol,  but  fredy 
in  that  liquid  when  hot,  and  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  Chloroform, 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  aqueous  solutions  of  potassa  and 
soda  dissolve  it,  and  solution  of  ammonia  has  the  same  effect,  but 
in  much  less  degree.  "When  heated  in  the  open  air,  morphia  burns, 
leaving  a  -carbonaceous  residue,  which  is  wholly  dissipated  if  placed 
on  red-hot  iron.  Morphia  affects  test  paper  like  the  alkalies,  and 
forms  soluble  salts  with  most  of  the  acids.  When  either  the  alka- 
loid, or  one  of  its  salts,  is  touched  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  assumes 
a  deep-red  colour,  which  after  a  time  changes  to  yellow.  In  the  state 
of  crystals,  or  in  strong  solution,  both  it  and  its  salts  are  rendered 
blue  by  sesquichloride  of  iron.  Ammonia,  added  to  a  mixture  of 
solutions  of  chlorine,  and  of  morphia  or  its  salts,  develops  a  dark- 
Ijrown  colour,  which  is  removed  by  a  further  addition  of  chlorine. 
Precipitates  are  produced  in  solutions  of  the  salts  of  morphia  by  the 
pure  alkalies  and  their  carbonates;  but,  when  the  alkali  is  added 
in  great  excess,  the  morphia  is  redissolved.  Ammonia  has  this  eflR^t 
much  less  than  potassa  or  soda.  Astringent  substances  throw  down 
from  solutions  of  the  salts  of  morphia  a  tannate  of  the  alkali,  which  is 
soluble  inr  acetic  acid.  Morphia  consists  of  1  equivalent  of  nitrogen, 
85  of  carbon,  20  of  hydrogen,  and  6  of  oxygen,  to  which  are  added' 
2  equivalents  of  water  in  the  crystalline  state. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Morphia  is  undoubtedly  the  main 
active  principle  of  opium;  but  that  it  is  not  the  only  one  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  opium  produces  a  much  greater 
effect  than  all  the  morphia  which  can  be  obtained  from  it,  though 
it  may  be  entirely  exhausted.  Thus,  opium  mnst  be  very  good 
which  will  yield  one  part  in  ten  of  pure  morphia.  If  the  latter, 
therefore,  were  the  only  active  principle  of  opium,  one  part  of 
morphia  should  produce  an  equal  effect  with  ten  parts  of  opium ; 
while,  in  reality,  it  is  equivalent  to  no  more  than  six  parts.  Which 
of  the  principles  of  opium  it  is  that  supplies  this  deficiency  in  the 
power  of  morphia  has  not  been  ascertained.  Nor  are  the  effects  of 
morphia  precisely  the  same  in  character  as  those  of  opium.  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  decide  from  observation  and  trial,  I  believe 
that  morphia  has  precisely  the  same  anodyne  and  soporific  effects 
as  opium,  and  closely  resembles  it  in  its  stimulant  influence  on  the 
brain.  Like  opium,  also,  it  is  apt  to  produce  perspiration,  though 
perhaps  in  a  less  degree;  and  is  quite  as  much  disposed  to  cause 
itching  of  the  surface.    But  it  is  less  stimulant  to  the  circulation, 
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less  disposed  to  constipate,  bos  less  restraining  effect  on  the  secre- 
tions, and  cannot  be  so  well  relied  oa  for  the  suppression  of  morbid 
discbarges.  I  am  confident  that  it  in  general  agrees  better  with 
the  stomach,  and  is  less  apt  to  be  followed  bj  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  headache.  It  has  appeared  to  me  also  to  be  less  liable  to 
provoke  irregularities  of  mental  action;  and,  with  an  equal  excitant 
influence  on  the  faculties  and  feelings,  to  derange  them  less  fre- 
quently, and  in  a  less  degree. 

Morphia  itself  is  perhaps  less  certain  in  its  effects  than  its  salts; 
as,  being  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  water,  it  probably  depends  for 
its  absorption,  and  consequent  effects  on  the  system,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  upon  the  presence  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  might  ope- 
rate more  slowly  and  feebly  in  the  absence  of  acids.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  salts  are  always  employed,  and  morphia  itself  never.  The 
salts  most  used  are  the  sulphate,  acetate,  and  muriate.  So  far  as 
can  be  inferred  from  observation,  there  is  positively  no  difference 
in  the  remedial  effects  of  these  salts  upon  the  system;  and  one  may 
be  substituted  for  the  other  without  disadvantage.  All  of  them 
have  one  great  advantage  over  opium,  and  those  of  its  preparations 
the  strength  of  which  is  determined  by  that  of  the  opium,  in  their 
uniformity  of  dose.  We  know  exactly  how  muoh  of  the  narcotic 
principle  we  are  giving  when  we  prescribe  a  salt  of  morphia,  while, 
in  relation  to  opium,  laudanum,  &c.,  we  are  very  far  from  this  cer- 
tainty, and  may  at  one  time  give  the  medicine  perhaps  twice  as 
strong  as  at  another;  for  different  parcels  of  opium,  even  bearing 
the  same  commercial  name,  not  unfrequently  have  this  diversity  of 
strength. 

The  salts  of  morphia  may  be  given  in  all  cases  in  which  the  indi- 
cation is  to  relieve  pain,  to  procure  sleep,  or  to  quiet  nervous  irri- 
tation io  any  of  its  forms.  But  they  are  less  ef&cient  as  stimulants 
to  the  circulation  in  low  forms  of  fever,  and  cannot  be  equally  relied 
on  for  producing  diaphoresis,  for  checking  diarrhoea,  or  arresting 
profuse  secretion  or  hemorrhage.  They  are  preferable  to  opium  in 
irritated  states  of  the  stomach,  and  in  catarrhal  a^Tections,  as  they 
probably  have  less  effect  in  producing  dryness  of  the  mouth  and 
air-passages,  and  consequently  in  impeding  expectoration.  They 
often  agree  well  with  individuals  on  whom  opium  produces  dis- 
agreeable effects.  Thus,  I  have  had  under  my  care  a  female  patient^ 
whom  a  full  dose  of  opium  always  kept  awake  during  the  whole 
night,  but  with  whom  the  salts  of. morphia,  in  equivalent  quantities, 
had  their  usual  soporific  effect.    I  believe,  moreover,  that  there  is 
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less  danger  of  giving  them  in  over-doses.  Though  undoubtedly 
capable  of  fatal  poisoning,  they  appear  to  be  less  so  relatively  than 
opiuna.  A  case  was  related  to  me  by  Dr.  Charles  Foulke,  of  New 
Hope,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  a  woman  took  by  mistake  eleven 
grains  of  morphia,  equivalent  to  about  sixty -six  grains  of  opium  ia 
anodyne  eftect,  and  yet  recovered  without  having  discharged  any 
of  the  poison  from  her  stomach.  She  became  profoundly  insensible, 
and  during  this  state  was  delivered  of  a  child,  of  the  birth  of  which 
she  was  quite  unconscious,  and  which  survived.  A  case  was  re- 
corded, some  years  since,  in  one  of  the  London  journals,  of  which 
I  made  a  note  at  the  time,  though  I  neglected  to  make  the  precise 
reference,  in  which  a  young  man  was  believed  to  have  taken  some- 
where between  twenty  and  thirty  grains  of  one  of  the  salts  of 
morphia,  and  yet  escaped  with  life  without  evacuating  measures, 
though  the  symptoms  were  very  alarming. 

Another  advantage,  of  the  salts  of  morphia  is  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  be  applied  endermically,  and  their  great  efficiency 
in  this  mode  of  application.  They  may  be  used  in  this  way  either 
for  obtaining  the  general  effects  of  opium,  or  to  relieve  some  local 
affection,  as  neuralgic  pain,  and  obstinate  vomiting.  Perhaps  no 
remedy  is  more  effectual,  for  the  latter  purpose,  than*  one  of  the 
salts  of  morphia  sprinkled  upon  a  blistered  surface  in  the  epigas- 
trium,  denuded  of  the  epidermis. 

The  dose  of  either  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  equivalent  in  ano- 
dyne effect  to  a  grain  of  opium,  is  as  near  as  I  have^been  able  to 
determine,  one-sixth  of  a  grain.  One-eighth  of  a  grain,  I  am  quite 
sure,  is  less  powerful  than  a  grain  of  good  opium;  and  one-fourth 
of  a  grain,  I  think,  somewhat  more  so.  Endermically,  one-half  of 
a  grain  may  be  used  at  first,  and  afterwards  increased  if  found 
necessary  to  a  grain  or  more.  About  one-third  of  a  grain  may  be 
given,  for  a  oommencing  dose,  by  enema.  As  a  liniment,  morphia 
may  be  employed,  dissolved  in  one  of  the  fixed  oils.  The  solution 
is  most  readily  effected  by  first  dissolving  it  in  a  little  chloroform, 
and  adding  the  solution  to  olive  or  almond  oil. 

Sulphate  of  Morphia. — Morphim  Sulphas.  U.  S. — This  salt  is 
most  used  in  the  United  States.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  morphia 
with  water,  gradually  dropping  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  till  the 
powder  is  dissolved,  and  then  evaporating  and  crystallizing.  It  is 
in  beautifully  white,  minute,  soft,  feathery  crystals,  very  bitter, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  slightly  so  in  alcohol.  It  is  known 
to  be  a  sulphate  by  yielding  with  chloride  of  barium  a  white  pre- 
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cipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.    It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  soIa«- 
tioD,  in  the  dose  of  from  one-eigbtb  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain. 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Morphia  (LiQUOB  MoBPHi-fi  SuLPHATia, 
•  U.  S.)  is  directed  by  our  oflScinal  code  to  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
eiglit  grains  of  the  sulphate  in  half  a  pint  of  distilled  water.  It 
of  course  contains  one  grain  of  the  salt  in  each  fluidounce.  Tbough 
the  solution  becomes  gradually  coloured  by  time,  I  have  found  it 
perfectly  efficient,  upon  trial,  after  having  been  kept  a  year  or 
longer.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  easy  divisibility,  as  regards 
the  dose,  to  any  desirable  minuteness.  For  full  anodyne  and  sopo- 
rific effect,  the  dose  is  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms.  - 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  solution,  as  kept  in  the  sfaopsi  is  not 
always  of  the  officinal  strength.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  a 
solution  containing  16  grains  to  the  fluidounce  is  habitually  em- 
ployed. This  may  readily  lead  to  serious  mistakes.  The  physi- 
cian should  always  specially  designate  the  stronger  solution,  when 
he  intends  it;  and  the  officinal  solution  should  always  be  put  up 
by  the  apothecary,  when  the  simple  officinal  name  is  used. 

Acetate  of  Morphia. — Morphim  Acetas.  U.  S.,  Lond^  Ed.,  Dub. 
-—To  prepare  this  salt,  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  morphia,  de- 
prived of  narcotina  by  means  of  ether,  to  be  mixed  with  water,  and 
acetic  acid  to  be  gradually  dropped  in  till  the  morphia  is  dissolved. 
The  solution  is  then  evaporated,  by  means  of  a  water  bath^  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  rubbed  into  powder. 
As  thus  obtained  it  is  amorphous,  slightly  coloured,  and  in  gene- 
ral not  wholly  soluble  in  water.  This  is  owing  to  the  escape, 
during  the  drying,  of  a  small  portion  of  acetic  acid,  which  leaves 
a  corresponding  portion  of  the  morphia  unsaturated,  and  of  course 
insoluble.  All  that  is  necessary  to  effect  a  perfect  solution  is  to 
add  a  little  distilled  vinegar.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is 
known  to  be  an  acetate  by  giving  forth  an  acetous  odour  on  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution, 
and  in  the  same  dose  as  the  sulphate.  It  is  sometimes  preferred 
for  endermic  application,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  less  irri- 
tant, and  more  readily  absorbed.  The  London  and  Dublin  Colleges 
direct  solutions  of  this  salt,  but  unfortunately  of  different  degrees 
of  strength. 

MURLA.TB  OF  MoRPHiA. — Aforphim  Murtas.  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub. — 
Morphiee  Hydrochloras,  Lbnd. — This  is  prepared,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sulphate.  In  Great 
Britain  it  is  usually  prepared  directly  from  opium,  and  is  probably 
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more  used  than  any  other  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  It  is  in  fine, 
white,  feathery,  acicular  crystals,  inodorous,  bitter,  and  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sulphate  by 
affording,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid,  but  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia.  The  dode  and 
mode  of  administratron  are  the  same  as  those  of  the^ulphate. 

An  officinal  solution  is  directed  by  the  British  Colleges,  but  dif- 
fers in  strength  as  prepared  on  the  one  part  by  the  London,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges.  The  dose  of  the 
foFmer  preparation  is  from  7.6  to  15  minims,  of  the  latter  from  13 
to  26,  each  equivalent  to  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain 
of  the  salt; 

HAACOTIHA. 

For  the  mode  of  obtaining  this  substance  from  opium,  the  reader 
18  referred  to  the  Dispensatories.  It  exists  uncombined  in  opium, 
which  still  retains  it  in  considerable  quantities  after  maceration  in 
water.  The  portion  which  water  dissolves  is  probably  taken  up 
through  the  agency  of  the  free  acid  of  the  opium.  Narcotina  is  in 
white,  silky,  flexible,  acicular  crystals,  without  smell  or  taste,  inso- 
luble in  cold  water  and  alkaline  solutions,  very  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  slightly  so  in  cold  and  much  more  freely  in  hot 
alcohol,  and  readily  soluble  in  ether,  and  the  diluted  acids.  The 
volatile  and  fixed  oils  also  dissolve  it  Though  capable  of  uniting 
with  the  acids  to  form  definite  compounds,  and  with  the  muriatic 
and  sulphuric  acids  to  form  crystallizable  salts,  it  does  not  affect 
the  colour  of  litmus,  and  must  be  considered  as  possessing  but 
feeble  alkaline  powers.  It  is  distinguished  from  morphia  by  its 
solubility  in  ether,  by  assuming  a  yellowish  instead  of  red  colour 
with  nitric  acid,  and  by  the  want  of  the  other  properties  before 
mentioned  as  characteristic  of  that  alkaloid.  If  it  be  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  a  piece  of  nitre  be  added,  it  becomes  deep- 
red,  while  morphia,  under  similar  circumstances,  becomes  brownish 
or  olive-green.  In  this  case,  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  that  acts.  Though  tasteless,  when  pure,  the  compounds 
which  it  forms  with  the  acids  are  very  bitter. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  its  effects  on 
the  system.  While  some  have  found  it  very  powerful,  and  have 
ascribed  to  it  noxious  properties,  others  have  taken  or  given  it 
largely,  without  any  observable  effect,  whether  it  was  taken  in  the 
solid  state  or  in  solution.  Twenty,  thirty,  and,  as  asserted  by  M. 
Baily,  even  sixty  grains  have  been  given  with  entire  impunity. 
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Tbe  probability,  therefore,  is  that,  when  pare,  it  has  little  influence 
upon  the  system,  and  that  the  effects  at  first  ascribed  to  it  have 
resulted  from  the  use  of  an  impure  preparation,  containing  mor- 
phia, or  some  other  active  principle,  perhaps  the  opiania  of  Hinter- 
berger.  (See  U.S.  Dispensatory^  IQth  ed.  p.  532.)  Dr.  Roots,  of 
England,  was  induced  by  the  bitterness  of  its  salts  to  employ  it  in 
intermittent  fever;  atid  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  of  Calcutta,  gave  it 
with  the  happiest  results  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  considering  it 
superior  even  to  quinia  in  antiperiodio  powers.  He  gave  it  in  the 
dose  of  three  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  never  found  it  to  pro- 
dqce  narcotic  effects,  headache,  nausea,  or  constipation,  but  to  act 
powerfully  as  a  diaphoretic.  It  is  contained  in  opium  in  very 
varying  proportions,  from  two  to  nine  or  ten  per  cent.,  and  is  gene- 
rally most  abundant  when  morphia  is  least  so. 

Denarcotized  Opium, — Denarcotized  Extract  of  Opium. — Denano- 
tissed  Laudanum.  Under  the  impression  that  opium  owed  its  un- 
pleasant  effects  to  narcotin^,  preparations  were  introduced  into 
notice  and  extensive  use,  in  which  the  medicine  was  deprived  of 
this  principle,  retaining  its  other  principles  unchanged.  Thus, 
opium  or  its  extract  was  deprived  of  narcotina  by  ether,  and  % 
tincture  was  prepared  from  the  denarcotized  extract  by  treating  it 
with  diluted  alcohol,  so  as  to  have  about  the  strength  of  the  ordi- 
nary tincture,  and  this  has  been  called  denarcotized  laudanum.  But, 
as  before  mentioned,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  pure  narco- 
tina exercises  any  obvious  influence  on  the  system  ;  and,  if  the  pre- 
parations referred  to  have  any  advantage  over  the  ordinary  extract 
and  tincture,  the  fact  must  be  ascribed  to  some  other  modification 
of  opium  than  the  mere  absence  of  this  principle. 

COBEIA. 

This  is  the  only  other  opiate  alkaloid,  the  effects  of  which  have 

been  investigated.  For  the  method  of  procuring  it,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Dispensatories.  It  is  white,  crystallizable  in  octo- 
hedra,  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  other  alkaloids  men- 
tioned, soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  alkaline 
solutions.  It  is  distinguished  from  morphia  by  the  difference  of 
its  solubilities,  and  by  not  becoming  blood-red  with  nitric  acid,  or 
blue  with  sesquichloride  of  iron.  It  is  contained  in  small  propor- 
tion in  opium,  forming  almost  always  less  than  1  per  cent.  Various 
accounts  of  its  effects  on  the  system  have  been  given,  amotig  the 
most  reliable  of  which  is  that  of  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgb. 
From  three  grains  of  it  he  obtained  no  obvious  effect;  but  when 
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the  dose  was  augmented  to  five  or  six  grains, , he  found  it  to  in- 
crease tlie  frequency  of  the  pulse,  to  produce  a  feeling  of  warmth  in 
the  head  and  face,  and  itching  in  the  skin,  and  to  exhilarate  the 
spirits.  This  condition,  after  lasting  for  several  hours,  was  followed 
by  unpleasant  depression,*  with  nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting. 
This  is  so  exactly  the  operation  of  morphia,  in  doses  insuflScicnt  to 
produce  sleep,  as  to  suggest  the  inference  that  the  codeia  employed 
contained  a  small  proportion  of  the  stronger  alkaloid ;  and,  from 
the  statement  of  Pereira,  that  all  the  specimens  he  had  tried  of 
codeia  produced  an  orange-yellow  colour  with  nitric  acid  {Mat. 
Med.,  3d  ed.,  p.  2099),  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  impurity  is 
very  commonly  present.  M.  Barbier,  of  Amiens,  found  codeia,  in 
the  dose  of  a  graiu  or  two,  to  relieve  painful  affections  of  the  vis- 
cera supplied  with  nervous  influence  from  the  sympathetic,  while 
it  produced  no  eflFect  in  pains  of  the  back  or  extremities.  Hence 
lie  conceived  it  to  act  especially  on  the  sympathetic  system  6f 
nerves.  It  did  not  disturb  the  circulation  or  digestion,  or  produce 
constipation;  and,  when  taken  largely  enough  to  cause  sleep,  occa- 
sioned no  signs  of  cerebral  congestion.  Dr.  Miranda,  of  Havana, 
found  it  decidedly  beneficial  in  dyspepsia.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  as  yet  proved  to  possess  powers  which  are  likely  to  render  it 
a  valuable  article  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

In  relation  to  the  other  peculiar  principles  of  opium,  paramorphia 
or  ihehaina  was  found  by  Magendie  to  produce  tetanic  spasms  in  the 
quantity  of  a  grain,  when  thrown  into  the  jugular  vein  of  one  of 
the  lower  animals,  and  thus  to  resemble  strychnia  and  brucia  in  its 
action ;  opiania^  according  to  Dr.  Hinterberger,  exercises  powerful 
narcotic  effects  on  the  lower  animals;  and  narcein  has  been  thrown 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  in  the  quantity  of  two  grains,  in 
several  instances,  without  any  observable  effect,  and  is,  therefore, 
probably  inert.  Not  much  is  known  of  the  operation  of  meconin  or 
meconic  acid;  but  they  are  supposed  to  have  little  effect. 

POPPT-HEADB.— Pap  AVER.  U.S.,  Lond.^  Ed.,  Dub. 

These  are  the  dried  ripe  capsules  of  the  poppy.  They  owe  all 
their  medicinal  virtues  to  the  narcotic  principles  of  opium  they 
contain,  among  which  is  morphia  in  variable,  but  always  small 
proportion.  Their  seeds,  which  are  white  in  the  white  variety  of 
Papaver  somniferum,  and  dark  in  the  black  variety,  are  perfectly 
free  from  narcotic  properties,  but  yield  by  expression  a  bland  fluid 
oil,  much  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  for  which  the  poppy 
is  largely  cultivated  in  France  and  Germany.    The  capsules  are 
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used  for  obtaining  the  slighter  effects  of  opium,  particularly  in 
children.    The  preparations  are  the  decoction,  extract,  and  syrap. 

The  Decoction  (Decoctum  Papavbris,  Lond.)  is  made  by  boiling 
an  ounce  of  the  capsules  in  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  water,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  used  as  a  fomentation,  or  mixed  with 
emollient  cataplasms,  in  painful  tumours  and  superficial '  inflamma- 
tions. 

The  Extract  (Extbactum  Papaveris,  Land)  is  prepared  by 
evaporating  a  decoction  of  the  capsules  without  their  seeds.  la 
the  dose  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  it  will  sometimes  produce  mode- 
rate anodyne  effects,  but  cannot  be  relied  on. 

The  Syrup  (Sybupus  Papavbkis,  Lo7vd)\s  made  by  adding  sQgar 
to  a  concentrated  decoction,  and  a  little  spirit  to  enable  it  to  keep 
better.  It  is  considerably  used  in  England  to  allay  cough,  qoiet 
restlessness,  ;*elieye  pain,  and  produce  sleep,  in  infantile  oases.  But 
a  syrup  made  with  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  of  a  more  definite  strength.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
fluidrachm  to  a  fluidrachm  for  an  infant,  and  from  half  a  fluidouoce 
to  a  fiuidounce  for  an  adult.  The  preparation  is  very  little  used 
in  the  U.  States,  but  is  often  referred  to  by  British  writers  on 
medicine. 


V.  HEMP  OF  INDIA. 

CANNABIS  INDICA. 

I  prefer  the  designation  above  given  to  that  of  Indian  Hemp^ 
ordinarily  applied  to  the  medicine,  because  the  latter  name  is  habi- 
tually used  in  this  country  for  the  Apocynum  eannabinum,  which  is 
totally  different,  both  in  its  botanical  relations  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties, from  the  substance  now  under  consideration. 

Hemp  of  India,  considered  as  a  medicine,  consists  of  the  dried 
flowering  tops  of  Cannabis  sativa,  which  is  a  native  of  the  interior 
of  Asia,  but  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  our  own  Western  States.  It  is  only,  however, 
the  product  of  the  plant  grown  in  the  East  Indies  that  is  used 
medicinally.  Its  virtues  reside  mainly  in  a  resinous  exudation, 
which  is  thrown  out  in  hot  weather,  upon  the  surface  of  the  plant, 
rendering  it  clammy  and  adhesive  to  the  fingers.  This  is  pro- 
duced much  more  largely  in  the  Indian  than  in  the  European 
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plant,  probably  owing  simply  to  the  difference  of  climate.  The 
hemp  of  this  country,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  odour  it  exhales 
when  growing  as  a  crop  in  the  fields,  and  its  viscidity  to  the  touch, 
ought  to  be  efficacious ;  and  it  would  be  an  object  worthy  of  atten- 
tion to  investigate  this  point  experimentally. 

In  Hindostan  the  tops  are  cut  after  flowering,  and  when  dried 
are  tied  together  in  bundles,  two  feet  in  length,  each  containiqg 
about  twenty -four  plants.  These  bundles  are  called  ganjah  or  gun- 
jah  by  the  natives ;  and  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  hashish  of 
the  Arabs.  Bung  is  a  name  given  to  a  mixture  of  the  leaves  and 
capsules,  without  the  stem.  The  resinous  exudation  is  collected  in 
various  methods  from  the  growing  plants  in  the  flowering  period, 
Qftd  formed  into  small  masses  which  are  called  churrus.  It  is  an 
alcoholic  extract  from  the  dried  tops,  or  gunjah,  that  is  recognized 
in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  name  of  Extract  of  Hemp  or 
ExTRACTUM  Cannabis.  The  Dublin  College  also  recognizes  the 
preparation  by  the  name  of  Extractum  Cannabis  Indicje. 

Properties,  The  tops  of  hemp,  when  fresh,  have  a  characteristic 
odour,  which,  in  the  growing  plant,  is  said  sometimes  to  product 
narcotic  effects ;  and,  in  passing  by  fields  of  hemp,  I  have  myself 
either  felt,  or  imagined  that  I  have  felt,  something  of  the  kind. 
This  odour  is  diminished  in  drying,  and  in  the  tops,  as  imported,  is 
relatively  very  faint.  Their  taste  is  feeble  and  bitterish.  The 
churrus^  as  described  by  Dr.  Eoyle,  is  of  a  blackish-gray,  blackish- 
green,  or  dirty  olive  colour,  a  fragrant  and  narcotic  odour,  and  a 
slightly  warm,  bitter,  and  acrid  taste.  The  best  extract^  as  sold  in  our 
shops,  is  soft,  of  a  blackish-green  colour,  a  feeble  narcotic  odour, 
and  a  taste  which  is  very  slight  at  first,  but  becomes  bitterish  arfd 
herbaceous,  and  leaves  a  slight  sense  of  acrimony  for  some  time  in 
the  mouth. 

Active  Principles.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  active  principles  of 
hemp  are  a  volatile  oil  and  a  peculiar  resin  called  cannalin.  That 
the  former  has  narcotic  properties  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  effects 
of  the  odour  of  the  plant.  The  latter  is  a  neuter  substance,  having 
a  somewhat  fragrant  odour,  especially  when  heated,  and  a  warm, 
bitterish,  subacrid,  and  balsamic  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  from  its  alcoholic  solution  is  pre- 
cipitated white  by  water. 

Effects  upon  the  System.  The  effects  of  hemp  have  a  certain  ana- 
logy with  those  of  opium,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  brain,  with 
those  of  alcohol ;  showing  that  all  three  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
agents.    But  there  are  also  decided  peculiarities  in  the  operation 
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of  hemp,  which  distinguish  it  in  a  marked  degree,  from  all  other 
cerebral  stimulants.  It  is  feeble  in  its  local  influence,  and  bat  mode- 
rately stimulant  to  the  circulation ;  producing  a  slight  increase  in 
the  force  of  the  pulse,  with  little  or  none  in  its  frequency.  Upon 
the  brain,  however,  it  acts  with  great  energy.  Like  all  stimulants 
to  the  cerebral  centres,  it  first  exalts,  then  deranges,  and  finally 
diminishes  their  functions.  Hence,  as  a  first  effect,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  remarkable  exhilaration  of  the  spirits,  with  a  condition  of 
mental  reverie,  in  which  a  new  state  of  existence  seems  to  open, 
the  most  pleasing  fancies  present  themselves,  and  the  thoughts  rush 
along  in  rapid  succession,  with  little  guidance  or  government  from 
the  will.  la  this  state,  there  is  often  a  disposition  to  laugh,  sing, 
shout,  or  dance,  or  to  do  some  other  extravagant  act;  but,  in 
other  instances,  the  excitement  betrays  itself  in  a  quarrelsome  tem- 
per or  deeds  of  violence;  and  in  others,  again,  there  is  a  quiet  in- 
ternal enjoyment  which  does  not  seek  any  outward  expression. 
Sometimes  a  species  of  intoxication  is  induced,  with  hallucinations 
or  complete  delirium.  These  effects  come  on  within  aa  hour  or 
two,  and  are  attended  with  a  sense  of  giddiness,  and,  as  writers 
generally  assert,  with  aphrodisiac  excitement.  They  gradually  sub* 
side  into  a  pleasing  calm,  a  feeling  of  luxurious  repose  and  indo- 
lence, during  which  the  senses,  particularly  that  of  touch,  become 
more  or  less  obtuse,  and  general  sensibility  is  so  much  impaired, 
that  pinching,  or  other  act  ordinarily  attended  with  pain,  is  scarcely 
felt,  and  causes  no  uneasiness.  Drowsiness  sooa  follows,  and,  in 
three  or  four  hours  from  the  taking  of  the  medicine,  the  person 
falls  into  a  sleep  or  stupor,  which  continues  about  six  or  eight  hours. 
During  this  condition,  the  pupils  are  generally  dilated,  and  a  state 
of  the  muscles  is  sometimes  induced  analogous  to  catalepsy,  in 
which  the  limbs  are  perfectly  flexible,  and  may  be  moved  in  every 
direction,  but  have  a  tendency  to  retain  any  position  in  which 
they  may  be  placed.  This  latter  affection,  however,  has  not  been 
noticed  by  those  who  have  used  the  medicine  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  Dr.  O^Shaughnessy  observed  it  in  several  instances  among 
the  Hindoos.  Upon  awaking,  it  is  said  that,  instead  of  the  nausea 
which  is  apt  to  follow  the  influence  of  opium,  there  is  oft^n  a  strong 
desire  for  food;  and  the  medicine  is  believed  to  have  the  property 
of  exciting  the  appetite. 

Though  thus  analogous  in  its  course  of  action,  and  in  many  of 
its  effects  to  opium,  it  yet  differs  from  that  narcotic  remarkably,  in 
one  respect,  in  its  operation  on  the  brain.  While  opium  elevates, 
and  for  a  time,  appears  to  invigorate  the  intellectual  faculties,  hempi 
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on  the  contrary,  tends  to  confuse  the  mind,  and  induces  a  purpose- 
less succession  of  ideas,  which,  though  generally  pleasing  and  even 
exciting,  have  no  essential  connexion,  and  lead  to  no  special  result 
It  does  not  aid  the  student  in  acquiring,  nor  the  writer  or  speaker 
in  dispensing  knowledge.  It  is  the  imagination  and  feelings  which 
appear  to  be  most  highly  stimulated,  and  altogether  without  the 
control  of  reason.  The  wildest  vagaries,  the  most  fantastic  images, 
and  the  most  gorgeous  scenes,  rdpturous  to  every  sense,  and  often 
voluptuous  under  the  aphrodisiac  influence  of  the  drug,  rush  in 
throngs  through  the  fancy,  and  seem  to  carry  the  soul  along  with 
them  through  long  periods  of  passive,  but  diversified  aud  thrilling 
adventure. 

In  its  operation  on  the  organic  functions,  also,  hemp  diiTcrs  greatly 
from  opium  in  several  important  points.  Though,  like  it,  sometimes 
diaphoretic,  it  is  so  in  a  much  less  degree;  and  has  none  of  that 
tendency  to  produce  constipation  of  the  bowels  aud  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  or  to  check  the  mucous  or  biliary  secretion,  which  8o  often 
interferes  with  the  beneficial  influence  of  opium,  and  so  much  limits 
its  use.  It  is,  moreover,  much  less  apt  to  induce  nausea,  and  to 
leave  headache  or  other  disorder  behind  it. 

From  alcohol  hemp  differs  in  being  much  less  excitant  to  the 
vascular  system,  less  brutifying  in  its  effects  on  the  mind  and  tem- 
per, and  indisposed  to  produce  that  thickness  of  speech,  aud  stag- 
gering movement,  so  characteristic  of  the  former  stimulant. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  over-doses,  it  is  capable,  like 
the  other  cerebral  stimulants,  of  proving  poisonous;  but  its  effects, 
in  this  respect,  have  not  been  fully  investigated.  Among  those  who 
use  it  habitually,  it  is  said  ultimately  to  impair  the  mental  faculties. 
The  remedies,  both  in  its  acute  and  chronic  poisoning,  would  be  the 
same  as  those  required  by  opium. 

Ilcmp  probably  operates,  like  opium  and  alcohol,  through  ab- 
sorption. Drs.  Ballard  and  Garrod,  in  their  Ulonents  of  Materia 
Medica^  state  that  it  imparts  an  odour  to  the  urine,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  mixing  the  tincture  with  water,  and  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  Tonquin  bean. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Hemp  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  who  seem  to  have  had  some  confused  notion  of  its 
narcotic  powers,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
ever  employed  it  as  a  medicine.  From  time  immemorial  it  has 
been  used  in  India  and  Persia  as  a  luxury,  both  internally  and  by 
smoking,  in  the  same  manner  as  opium.    Its  intoxicating  and  stu- 
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pefying  powers  are  spoken  of  by  Linnieus,  Murray  in  his  Appa- 
ratus Medicaminum^  and  other  early  modern  writers  on  materia 
medica ;  but  it  was  not  employed  as  a  remedy,  to  any  extent  at  least, 
in  Europe  or  America,  until  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
fession, not  many  years  since,  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  of  Calcutta, 
in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  tetanus,  cholera,  &c. 

The  indications  for  the  use  of  hemp,  founded  upon  a  knowledge 
of  its  physiological  effects,  are,  1.  to  allay  pain,  2.  to  relieve  spasm 
and  various  other  nervous  disorders,  and  8.  to  promote  sleep.  In 
producing  these  effects,  it  probably  operates  io  the  same  manner  as 
opium;  and  it  may  be  substituted  for  that  medicine,  for  any  of  the 
purposes  above  mentioned,  when  opium  has  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  effect,  or  is  contraindicated  by  some  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
patient,  or  when  it  is  specially  desirable  to  avoid  its  occasional 
nauseating  effect  on  the  stomach,  its  constipating  effect  on  the 
bowels,  and  its  tendency  to  restrain  the  secretions. 

Another  indication,  derived  from  a  property  of  hemp  not  yet 
particularly  noticed,  is  that  of  producing  uterine  contraction.  At- 
tention, I  believe,  was  first  called  to  this  property  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Christison,  of  Edinburgh,  who  observed  that,  in  several  cases  in 
which  he  had  employed  it  during  labour,  it  very  much  increased 
the  intensity  of  the  contractions.  The  effect  usually  occurred,  if  at 
all,  in  two  or  three  minutes  afler  its  administration,  ceased  after  a 
few  pains,  and  was  not  followed  by  any  of  the  ordinary  physio- 
logical results  of  its  exhibition,  as  mental  excitement,  intoxication, 
or  sleep;  nor  does  the  sense  of  pain  appear  to  have  been  blunted. 
Indeed,  the  action  took  place  much  sooner  than  is  required  for  its 
usual  effects,  and  its  powers  seem  to  have  been  exhausted  in  the 
effort.  Dr.  Christison  thinks  the  action  of  hemp  more  energetic, 
and  perhaps  more  certain,  than  that  of  ergot.  (See  Am.  Joum,of 
Med.  Sci.,  N.S.,  xxiii.  260.) 

With  a  view  to  the  first  indication,  that,  namely,  of  allaying  pain, 
herap  has  been  used  in  different  forms  of  neuralgia,  in  acute  and  sub- 
acute rheumatism,  and  in  gout;  and  may  be  employed  in  these  affec- 
tions under  the  same  circumstances  as  opium. 

To  relieve  pain  and  relax  spasm  jointly,  it  has  been  considerably 
used  in  tetanus,  and  with  variable  success.  Dr.  O'Shaufichnessv  found 
It  effectual  on  several  occasions ;  a  few  successful  cases  have  been 
reported  by  others;  and,  in  some  instances,  where  it  has  failed  to 
cure,  it  has  afforded  relief.  But  the  general  result  has  not,  I  think, 
been  favourable.  As  in  the  use  of  opium  in  this  disease,  it  is  neces- 
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sarj  to  increase  the  ordinary  dose  six  or'  tenfold,  or  more,  and  to 
repeat  the  dose  frequently.  The  medicine  has  been  tried  also  in 
hydrophobia^  but- has  proved  quite  powerless.  In  epidemic  cholera  it 
is  said  to  have  been  found  useful ;  but  the  property  of  checking 
alvine  discharges,  which  renders  opium  so  beneficial  in  that  disease, 
is  wanting  in  hemp,  and  it  can  act  only  by  relieving  pain  and  re- 
solving spasm. 

Hemp  has  also  been  used  in  various  painless  spasmodic  affections, 
and  nervous  disorders,  usually  treated  with  the  nervous  stimulants 
and  narcotics.  In  convulsions  not  connected  with  cerebral  con- 
gestion, in  chorea-j  hysteria^  languid  or  depressed  spirits^  and  insanity^ 
it  has  been  found  more  or  less  beneficial.  ¥ot. allaying  cough^  whe- 
ther spasmodic,  as  in  pertussis  and  hysteria^  or  dependent  on  h-on- 
chial  irritaiiony  as  in  A\SQVQXit  pulmonary  affections^  it  may  be  resorted 
to  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  when  this  is  contraindicated  by  its 
property  of  checking  mucous  secretion. 

To  promote  sleep^  it  may  be  employed  in  any  case  of  wakefulness, 
Bot  associated  with  vascular  irritation  of  the  cerebral  centres,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  employed  with  special  advantage  in  relieving 
the  sleeplessness  of  drunkards. 

In  reference  to  its  property  of  promoting  uterine  contraction,  it 
may  be  employed  in  protracted  cases  of  delivery^  in  which  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  ergot,  if  it  be  true,  as  seems  to  be  inferrible  from  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Alexander  Christison,  that  its  operation  is  soon 
over,  and  not  protracted  like  that  of  the  medicine  alluded  to.  It  is 
thus  free  from  the  greatest  objection  to  ergot,  that,  namely,  of  en- 
dangering the  life  of  the  foetus  by  the  steady  and  prolonged  con- 
traction of  the  uterus.  The  same  property  of  hemp  must  render  it 
useful  in  expelling  the  retained  placenta,  and  in  checking  uterine 
hemorrhage^  when  sustained  by  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  organ. 

But,  if  preferable  to  opium  under  the  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned, in  which  that  medicine,  though  indicated  by  certain  symp- 
toms, is  contraindicated  by  others,  hemp  cannot  be  brought  into 
competition  with  it  in  any  of  the  cases  to  which  they  are  both 
.applicable.  It  is  not  only  less  efficient  than  opium,  but  is  much 
more  uncertain  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  strength  in  the 
preparations  used,  and  probably  also  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
equality of  its  operation  upon  different  individuals,  even  when  it 
may  be  of  the  due  strength. 

Preparations,  The  forms  in  which  hemp  is  ordinarily  used  in 
Europe  and  this  country  are  the  extract  and  tincture. 
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Extract  of  Hemp  (ExTRACTUM  Cannabis),  as  recognized  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharnmcopoeia,  is  prepared  by  treating  the  dried  tops  with 
alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  tincture  thus  obtained.  But  it  may 
also  be  procured  by  purifying  the  crude  churrus  of  the  Hindoos,  by 
dissolving  what  is  soluble  of  it  in  alcohol,  allowing  the  undissolved 
impurities  to  subside,  and  then  decanting  and  evaporating.  A 
purer  form  of  it  is  prepared  by  a  somewhat  complicated  process, 
for  an  account  of  which  the  Dispensatories  may  be  consulted.  The 
best  test  of  its  strength,  independently  of  actual  trials  is  its  pos- 
session, in  the  highest  degree,  of  the  characteristic  properties  of 
smell  and  taste. 

The  dose  of  the  extract  varies  extremely,  in  consequence  of  the 
variable  strength  of  the  preparation.  When  of  the  best  quality, 
half  a  grain  of  it  will  produce  obvious  ejects,  while  ten  or  twelve 
grains  are  often  required,  and  sometimes  the  drug  is  quite  inert 
It  is  best,  as  a  general  rule,  to  begin  with  one  grain,  which  may  be 
repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  until  its  effects  are  pro- 
duced ;  and,  if  none  can  be  obtained  from  this  dose,  gradually  tQ 
increase  it,  until  the  amount  is  ascertained  in  which  the  parcel  em- 
ployed will  act.  In  tetanus,  ten  grains  may  be  given  every  half 
hour  till  it  operates,  and  the  quantity  increased,  if  necessary.  It 
may  be  administered  in  pill  or  emulsion.  The  latter  is  the  prefer- 
able form^  where  speedy  effect  is  required.  It  may  be  made  by 
rubbing  the  extract  up  with  a  little  olive  oil,  and  then  suspending 
it  in  water,  or  one  of  the  aromatic  waters,  by  means  of  gam  arabic 
and  sugar. 

Tincture  of  Hemp  (TiNCTUBA  CANNABIS  iNDiC-fi,  Dub.)  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  six  drachms  of  the  extract  in  a  pint  of  officinal 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.835).  The  dose,  equivalent  to  one  grain  of  the 
extract,  is  about  20  minims  or  40  drops.  Dr.  0*Shaughnessy  gave 
10  drops  of  the  tincture  every  half  hour  in  cholera,  and  a  Puidracbm 
as  often  in  tetanus,  until  the  desired  effects  were  produced,  or  the 
medicine  showed  decided  signs  of  acting  on  the  brain. 


VI.  HENBANE. 
HYOSCYAMUS. 


This  is  the  ITyoscyamxis  niger  of  botanists,  an  annual  or  biennial 
herbaceous  plant,  indigenous  in  Europe,  where  it  is  also  cultivated 
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for  medical  use.  It  has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
grows  wild  in  some  of  our  Northern  States,  especially  in  Michigan, 
where  it  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit.  The  whole 
plant  is  possessed  of  medicinal  virtue.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
recognizes  the  leaves  and  seeds. 

Hbnbanb  Leaves. — Ilyoscyami Folia.  U.S. — Hyoscyamus.  Lond., 
Ed.,  Dub. — These,  in  their  recent  state,  are  somewhat  hairy,  viscid 
to  the  touch,  of  a  sea-green  colour,  of  a  strong,  disagreeable,  nar- 
cotic odour  when  bruised,  and  of  a  mucilaginous,  somewhat  acrid 
taste.  By  drying  they  become  nearly  or  quite  inodorous  and  taste- 
less. They  impart  their  virtues  to  alcohol  and  water.  By  de- 
structive distillation,  they  yield  a  very  poisonous  empyreumatic  oil. 

IIenbane  Seeds. — Hyoscyami  Semen.  U.S. — The  seeds  are  very 
small,  roundish,  couiprcssed,  of  a  grayish  or  yellowish-gray  colour, 
an  odour  like  that  of  the  plant,  and  a  bitter  oily  taste.  They  are 
stronger  than  the  leaves,  but  less  used. 

Active  Principle.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  virtues  of 
henbane  reside  in  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  denominated  hyoscyamia^ 
which,  however,  though  it  has  been  isolated  and  accurately  de- 
scribed, has  not  been  introduced  into  use  as  a  medicine.  It  exists 
most  largely  in  the  seeds,  but  in  small  proportion  even  in  these. 
Experiment  has  proved  that  both  it  and  its  salts  are  very  poison- 
ous. Beisinger  states  that  a  single  drop  of  an  aqueous  solution 
containing  one  part  of  it  to  ten  of  water,  introduced  into  the  eye, 
caused  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  without  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Effects  on  the  System,  In  doses  scarcely  sufficient  to  make  them- 
selves felt  in  health,  hyoscyamus  appears  to  act  as  a  nervous  stimu- 
lant in  disease,  calming  restlessness,  and  other  forms  of  slight  nerv- 
ous disorder,  and,  in  cases  of  morbid  wakefulness,  producing  sleep 
indirectly  by  removing  the  cause  which  prevents  it.  In  full  me- 
dicinal doses,  it  often  produces,  along  with  some  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  pulse  and  general  warmth,  or  with  no  observable 
effect  of  the  kind,  an  agreeable  and  diffusive  feeling  of  comfort, 
followed  perhaps  by  slight  vertigo,  or  other  uneasy  sensations  in 
the  head,  and  after  a  time  by  an  easy  natural  sleep.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  occasions  headache,  and,  instead  of  sound  sleep,  gives 
rise  to  uneasy  dreams,  spectral  illusions,  or  delirium.  In  not  a  few 
instances,  nothing  like  sleep  can  be  obtained  from  any  ordinary 
dose;  and,  in  such  cases,  some  degree  of  sensorial  or  mental  aber- 
ration is  apt  to  occur,  if  the  medicine  is  pushed.  Dr.  Fereira  says 
that  it  is  least  apt  to  produce  sle^P  ^°  persons  accustomed  to  the 
VOL.  I.— 50 
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nse  of  opium.  A  characteristic  effect  of  it,  as  of  other  solanacese, 
especially  belladonna  and  stramonium,  when  the  system  is  fully 
under  their  influence,  is  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Besides  these 
effects,  it  often  occasions  heat  or  irritation  in  the  fauces,  sometimes 
increases  the  perspiration  or  urine,  and,  in  rare  instances,  has 
caused  a  pustular  eruption  upon  the  surface.  Instead  of  consti- 
pating like  opium,  it  either  produces  no  effect  6n  the  bowels,  or 
acts  as  a  laxative;  the  latter  result  being  not  uncommon.  In  some 
persons,  or  in  certain  states  of  the  system,  it  occasions  general 
febrile  heat  and  irritation.  After  the  subsidence  of  its  full  direct 
effects,  a  state  of  greater  or  less  depression  takes  place,  which,  when 
the  quantity  taken  has  been  very  large,  may  amount  even  to  pros- 
tration. 

Hyoscyamus  has  not  unfrequently  been  swallowed  in  poisonous 
quantities.  This  has  happened  most  frequently  with  the  root, 
which  has  been  taken  by  mistake  for  that  of  some  other  plant,  as 
parsnip  orchiccory.  The  effects  are  usually  giddiness,  more  or  less 
stupor,  extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  disordered  vision,  spectral 
illusions,  diminution  or  loss  of  the  power  of  speech,  delirium  some- 
times violent  and  maniacal,  sometimes  low  and  muttering,  tonic 
spasms,  convulsions,  coma,  paralysis,  and  at  length  great  prostra- 
tion, with  small  and  irregular  pulse,  difBcult  breathing,  and  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities.  From  this  extreme  condition,  however, 
reaction  generally  takes  place,  and  comparatively  few  cases  termi- 
nate fatally.  Yet  death  has  occurred  in  several  recorded  instances. 
Sometimes,  with  these  narcotic  effects,  symptoms  of  severe  gastro- 
intestinal irritation  are  exhibited,  as  nausea,  vomiting,  abdominal 
pains,  and  purging.  The  administration  of  the  medicine  by  enema, 
and  its  external  application  over  the  abdomen,  have  been  known 
to  produce  severe  symptoms,  though  never,  I  believe,  fetal. 

The  operation  of  the  poison  usually  continues  for  about  twelve 
hours  before  abating  spontaneously.  The  remedies  are  the  same 
as  those  for  opium;  full  vomiting  being  the  most  important. 

The  lower  animals  are  affected  very  differently  by  the  herb. 
Some,  as  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  eat  it  with  impunity; 
while  birds  and  dogs  are  affected  like  man.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  injury  may  have  accrued,  particularly  to  children,  from  the  use 
of  the  milk  of  cows  and  goats  which  have  been  feeding  on  henbane. 

Mock  of  Action.  Though  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  hy- 
oscyamus operates  upon  the  system  through  absorption,  analogy 
leads  almost  necessarily  to  this  conclusion.    Its  local  action  is  that 
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of  a  very  moderate  irritant,  as  shown  by  its  occasional  effects  on 
the  stomach,  and  its  not  unfrequent  action  upon  the  bowels.  As  a 
direct  circulatory  stimulant  it  is  very  feeble,  being,  in  this  respect, 
greatly  inferior  to  opium;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  pulse  is  not 
affected,  at  least  in  frequency.  The  depression  of  the  circulation 
which  attends  its  full  narcotic  action  is  a  secondary  result,  depend- 
ing probably  on  the  condition  of  the  nervous  centres.  Its  influ- 
ence upon  the  cerebral  centres  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  essentially 
stimulant;  sleep  resulting  from  a  mild  congestive  action  upon 
them,  while,  in  a  higher  degree  of  the  same  operation,  delirious 
excitement  is  produced,  and,  when  the  centres  are  quite  over- 
whelmed, coma.  The  effect  upon  the  pupil  may  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  sleep  of  the  nervous  centre,  which  regulates  the  move- 
ments of  the  iris. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Henbane  was  known  as  a  medicine  to 
the  ancients,  but  received  little  notice,  until  attention  was  attracted 
to  it  by  Baron  Stiirok,  of  Vienna,  so  famous  for  his  experiments 
with  this  and  other  narcotics,  and  for  the  enthusiastic  estimate  he 
placed  upon  their  therapeutic  powers.  Though  this  medicine  has 
not  realized  all  that  was  hoped  from  it,  in  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations, it  is,  however,  of  no  little  value,  and  assuredly  does  not 
deserve  the  sentence  of  banishment  from  the  Materia  Medica  pro- 
nounced upon  it  by  M.  Fouquier.  {Arch.  GSn.,  i.  297  and  312.) 

The  indications  which  hyoscyamus  is  calculated  to  fulfil  are  to 
allay  pain,  produce  sleep,  relax  spasm,  and  quiet  nervous  disturb* 
ance  -generally.  These  are,  among  others,  the  therapeutic  effects  of 
opium,  which  hyoscyamus  probably  more  nearly  resembles,  in  its 
soporific  influence,  than  any  other  medicine.  It  is,  however,  in 
these  respects,  much  inferior  to  opium,  and  incomparably  less  to  be 
relied  on ;  but  there  are  certain  circumstances  under  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  want  of  properties  which  sometimes  interfere  with 
the  beneficial  operation  of  that  medicine,  it  may  be  used  when 
opium  cannot,  and  is  admirably  calculated  to  supply  its  plaoe. 
In  the  first  plaefi,  it  is  much  less  stimulant  to  the  circulation  than 
opium,  and  though,  from  this  deficiency,  it  is  of  little  use  in  sup- 
porting the  system  in  certain  conditions  of  debility  where  opium 
is  highly  valuable,  it  is  more  safely  used  in  others,  in  which  the 
anodyne  and  soporific  properties  of  opium  are  wanted,  but  its  sti- 
mulant property  contraindicates  it  Again^  it  does  not  constipate 
like  opium,  but  is  rather  laxative,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  in  diarrhoea;  but  there  are  frequent  occasions  in  which 
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tbis  dissimilarity  gives  it  great  advantages.  Thirdly^  it  has  no  such 
eSect  in  restraining  the  secretion  of  mncus,  bile,  and  urine  as  opium 
has;  and  may,  on  this  account  be  sometimes  preferably  employed, 
vrhere  it  is  desirable  rather  to  promote  than  to  impede  those  secre- 
tions, as  sometimes  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  liver,  and  kidneys.  Lastly^  from  individual  idio- 
syncrasy, or  peculiarity  in  disease,  opium  not  unfrequently  occa- 
sions so  much  nausea,  headache,  delirium,  or  other  disagreeable 
effect,  that  it  cannot  be  given,  however  strongly  called  for  as  an 
anodyne  or  soporific.  In  such  cases,  hyoscyamus  may  sometimes 
be  substituted  with  great  advantage. 

In  fevers  hyoscyamus  may  often  be  usefully  employed  to  quiet 
nervous  disturbance  and  produce  sleep,  where  the  excitement  may 
be  too  high  for  opium,  or  that  medicine  may  be  objectionable  upon 
some  one  or  more  of  the  grounds  just  mentioned.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  febrile  affections  of  infants,  in  which  a 
little  hyoscyamus  may  often  be  advantageously  conjoined  with  the 
refrigerant  or  laxative  medicines,  when  there  is  considerable  nerv- 
ous disturbance,  inquietude,  and  wakefulness;  while  opium  might 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

In  the  diflerent  phlegmasiae^  also,  the  medicine  may  be  used  to 
fulfil  its  proper  indications,  with  no  little  benefit.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  bronchial  infiammation^  whether  original,  or  con- 
nected with  other  diseases,  as  measles,  pneumonia,  &c.,  in  the  ear- 
lier stages,  before  secretion  has  taken  place,  and  in  any  stage, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  if  the  prominent  indication  is  to  promote 
secretion,  and  to  allay  cough.  Opium  might  fulfil  the  latter  indi- 
cation at  the  expense  of  the  former.  Hyoscyamus,  if  it  do  not 
fulfil  both,  has  certainly  no  effect  in  restraining  the  secretion.  It 
should  be  combined  with  the  expectorants  employed.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  its  use  in  hepaiiiisj  especially  uhen  the  substance  of  the 
gland  is  affected.  In  the  peritoneal  form  of  hepatitis,  opium  would 
be  incomparably  superior.  In  nephritis^  when  there  is  a  great  defi- 
ciency of  secretion,  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  prefer  hyos- 
cyamus; and  for  the  same  reason,  applying  however,  in  this  instance 
to  the  mucous  and  not  the  urinary  secretion,  this  narcotic  may  some- 
times be  preferably  used  in  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  urinary 
passages. 

To  the  relief  of  the  more  violent  forms  of  neuralgia^  or  indeed 
(^  excessive  pain  from  any  cause^  the  anodyne  powers  of  hyoscy- 
amus are  generally  inadequate;  though  it  may  be  tried  in  any 
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case  of  the  kind  where  opium  cannot  be  given.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  condition  of  things  in  which  it  is  pecaliarlj  indicated,  I 
refer  to  attacks  of  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  retina.  A  case  of 
this  kind  occurred  to  me,  many  jears  since,  which  will  illustrate 
my  meaning.  A  gentleman  of  highly  nervous  temperament,  in 
the  state  of  general  depression  following  an  acute  disease,  and 
after  considerable  depletion,  was  seized  with  an  exquisite  irrita- 
bility and  sensitiveness  of  the  eye,  which  occasioned  the  most  se- 
vere suflfering.  Light  was  torture  to  him ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  close  the  outer  shutters  of  the  apartment,  and  to  draw  the 
curtains  closely  around  his  bed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  least  particle 
from  reaching  him.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  precaution, 
he  complained  of  the  intolerable  brightness,  the  intense  and  insuf- 
ferable glow,  as  of  incandescent  metal  held  immediately  before 
his  face,  or  of  a  concentration  of  the  whole  blazing  light  of  the 
sun  directed  upon  his  vision;  and  language,  in  one  who  knew 
its  resources  well,  and  knew  how  to  wield  them  powerfully  under 
the  impulse  of  a  brilliant  imagination,  was  exhausted  to  find  ex- 
pressions strong  enough  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  sufferings.  Under 
the  impression  that  he  was  affected  with  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
he  refused  opiates  altogether,  though  urged  upon  him.  At  last  I 
prevailed  on  him  to  take  a  single  grain  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus 
every  hour.  He  had  not  taken  more  than  three  or  four  doses,  when 
he  experienced  a  sensible  amelioration  of  his'sufferings,  along  with 
the  6rst  narcotic  impression  of  the  medicine;  and  they  continued 
to  abate  so  long  as  the  hyoscyamus  was  used.  Convinced  now  of 
the  nature  of  the  affection,  he  consented  to  take  an  anodyne  enema^ 
which  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  isymptoms.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  full  dose  of  hyoscyamus  would  have  had  the  same  effect. 
It  is  especially  indicated  in  neuralgic  affections  of  the  eyeball, 
through  its  influence  over  the  nervous  centre  of  vision. 

In  carcinomaimcs  and  other  painful  organic  affections^  hyoscyamus 
may  be  alternated  with  opium,  in  the  hope  of  protracting  longer  the 
period  of  susceptibility  to  the  anodyne  effect  of  the  latter  remedy. 

Spasmodic  and  convulsive  diseases,  and  other  forms  of  nervous  irri- 
tation^  afford  frequent  occasion  for  the  use  of  this  narcotic.  It  can 
do  little  good  in  the  more  violent  cases  of  painful  spasm,  such  as* 
spasm  of  the  stomach,  severe  colic,  the  cramps  of  cholera,  tetanus, 
&c.,  yet  in  the  milder  conditions  of  the  affection  it  may  ofben  be  use- 
fully combined  with  other  medicines,  as  in  slight  colichj  pains  with 
cathartics,  in  the  milder  forms  or  stages  of  colica  pictonum.  with 
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alum,  iD  similar  coaditions  of  the  biliary  and  urinary  passages  with 
calomel  ia  the  former  case,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  latter. 
In  asUiraalic  affections,  pertussis,  and  the  convulsive  attacks  (f  infants 
dependent  on  teething  or  intestinal  irritation,  it  may  sometimes  be 
advisable.  Though  inadequate  to  the  cure  of  epilepsy  or  chorea^  it 
may  be  usefully  combined,  in  some  instances,  with  the  metallic 
tonics  and  nervous  stimulants  used  in  those  complaints.  In  the 
multiplied  nervous  disorders  of  hysteria,  hyoscyamns  may  now  and 
then  be  had  recourse  to,  with  great  benefit,  for  relieving  distressing 
sensations,  soothing  inquietudes,  and  procuring  sleep. 

It  is  a  favourite  practice  with  many  to  combine  hyoscyamus  with 
the  more  irritating  purgatives,  under  the  impression  that  it  tends 
tp  prevent  their  griping,  without  diminishing  their  purgative  ef- 
fects. For  this  purpose  it  is  frequently  used  with  the  compound 
extract  of  colocynth,  or  with  scammony,  colocynth,  and  aloes  seve- 
rally. 

Contraindications  to  the  use  of  hyoscyamus  are  active  congestion 
or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  a  very  high  degree  of  febrile  or  in- 
flammatory exitcment  generally,  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels. 

Topical  Use,  Fresh  henbane  is  sometimes  used,  in  the  form  of 
a  cataplasm,  or  infused  in  hot  water  as  a  lotion  or  fomentation,  to 
relieve  pain  and  irritation,  as  in  hemorrhoidal  or  carcinomatous 
tumours,  painful  glanSular  swellings,  gouty  or  rheumatic  affections, 
scrofulous  and  cancerous  ulcers,  nervous  headache,  &c.  The  extract  is 
also  employed  for  the  same  purposes.  The  remedy  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  w^ay  of  enema,  to  relieve  irritation  (^  the  rectum,  bladder, 
urinary  passages,  or  genital  organs.  Oculists  sometimes  use  it  to 
dilate  the  pupil  before  the  operation  for  cataract;  a  solution  of  the 
extract,  or  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  being  dropped  into  the  eye,  or 
the  extract  with  lard,  rubbed  upon  the  lids  and  around  them.  The 
effect  is  usually  produced  within  four  hours,  and  continues  twelve. 
The  same  application  has  been  recommended  after  the  operation 
for  cataract,  when  there  is  danger  of  iritis,  to  prevent  the  pupil 
from  closing.    Used  in  this  way,  it  does  not  a£fect  the  vision. 

Administration.  Ilyoscjamus  may  be  given  in  substance,  extract, 
or  tincture.  The  dried  leaves  are  so  uncertain  that  they  are  verj 
seldom  used.  The  dose  to  begin  with  is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 
The  seeds  should  not  be  employed  at  first  in  more  than  half  the 
smaller  dose  mentioned.  The  extract  is  much  more  frequently 
used. 
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Two  extracts  of  henbane  are  directed  by  our  national  Pharma- 
copoeia, one  made  by  inspissating  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh 
leaves,  the  other  by  evaporating  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  dried 
leaves.  The  former  is  called  simply  Extract  of  Henbane  (Extractum 
Hyoscyami,  U.  S.\  the  latter  Alcoholic  Extract  of  Hetibane  {Ex- 
TRACTUM  Hyoscyami  Alcohoucum,  U.S.).  As,  in  many  parts  of 
our  country,  the  fresh  leaves  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary 
either  to  use  the  imported  extract,  or  to  prepare  the  alcoholic 
Unhappily,  in  either  case,  the  preparation  is  of  very  uncertain 
strength,  and  often  extremely  feeble.  The  proper  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  this  uncertainty,  is  to  give  from  one  to  three  grains  of 
the  extract,  and  gradually  increase  the  dose  until  it  produces  the 
desired  effect,  or  at  least  evinces  some  narcotic  power;  and,  having 
thus  ascertained  the  strength  of  the  parcel,  to  be  guided  afterwards 
accordingly.  The  dose  will  often  be  raised  to  ten  grains  before 
acting,  sometimes  even  to  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  or  indeed  much 
higher;  for  occasionally  the  extract  is  quite  inert. 

The  Tincture  of  Henbane  (TiNOTURA  Hyoscyami,  U.  S.)  is  also 
officinal.  It  is  prepared  by  macerating  the  leaves  in  diluted  alco- 
hol, and  is  of  such  a  strength  that  a  fluidrachm  represents  rather 
less  than  8  grains.  The  same  rule  holds  as  to  the  commencing 
dose  in  this  as  in  the  extract ;  for  the  preparation  is  almost  equally 
uncertain.  From  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm  and  a  half  may  be 
given  at  first. 

VII.  BELLADONNA.  U.  S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Under  the  name  of  Belladonna,  our  Pharmacopoeia  re- 
cognizes the  leaves  of  Atropa  Belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade,  an 
herbaceous  perennial  European  plant,  cultivated  in 'this  country, 
but  to  no  great  extent,  for  medicinal  purposes.  Though  the  leaves 
only  are  officinal,  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  active,  and  the  root,  it  is 
said,  even  more  so  than  the  leaves.  The  fruit,  though  not  specially 
used  in  medicine,  merits  a  particular  notice,  as  it  is  highly  poison- 
ous, and  has  frequently  been  eaten  with  fatal  effect. 

Properties.  The  root  is  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  round,  an  inch 
or  more  in  thicknetss,  branched,  grayish  or  brownish- white  when 
fresh,  becoming  reddish-brown  by  drying,  internally  whitish  and 
fleshy,  of  a  faint  peculiar  odour,  and  sweetish,  slightly  bitter, 
mawkish  taste.  The  leaves,  which  are'  often  in  unequal  pairs,  upon 
short  footstalks,  are  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  ovate,  pointed, 
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entire  upon  their  edges,  of  a  deep-green  colour  above  and  paler 
below  wben  fresh,  of  a  dusky  or  brownish  green  when  dried,  and, 
in  the  latter  state,  almost  destitute  of  odour,  and  of  a  feeble  sub- 
acrid  taste.  The  fruit  is  a  herry^  at  first  green,  then  red,  and,  when 
ripe,  of  a  fine  glossy  blackish-purple  colour,  about  as  large  as  t 
cherry,  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  each  side,  having  the  adhe^ 
ing  calyx  at  the  base,  and  containing  numerous  seeds  in  a  juicy 
pulp.  Its  taste  is  sweetish,  but  mawkish,  and  not  agreeable.  All 
parts  of  the  plant  impart  their  medicinal  properties  to  water  and 
alcohol. 

Active  Principle.^  The  ingredient  to  which  belladonna  chiefly  if 
not  exclusively  owes  its  virtues  is  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  denomins^ 
airopia^  which  will  be  specially  treated  of  at  the  close  of  this  article. 
Brandes  obtained  also  a  peculiar  substance  called  pseudoUxdn^ 
and  Liibekind  supposed  that  he  had  detected  another  alkaloid, 
which  he  named  helladonnin;  but  little  is  known  of  their  properties; 
and  the  ordinary  existence  of  the  latter  may  be  looked  on  as 
doubtful. 

Effects  on  the  System. 

Belladonna  produces  its  characteristic  effects  upon  the  system, 
to  whatever  part  it  may  be  applied,  whether  to  the  stomach,  the 
skin,  or  the  rectum,  the  cellular  tissue,  or  the  blood.  When  it  is 
given  in  small  doses,  repeated  two  or  three  times  daily,  so  as  to 
bring  the  system  gradually  under  its  influence,  the  first  eflect  usu- 
ally noticed  is  a  feeling  of  dryness  and  stricture  in  the  fauces,  soon 
followed,  if  the  medicine  be  continued  or  increased,  with  slight  un- 
easiness or  pain  in  the  forehead,  vertiginous  sensations,  some  dim- 
ness of  vision,  and  occasionally  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  The  system 
may  be  kept  long  under  its  influence  with  little  other  observable 
effect,  by  a  careful  management  of  the  dose.  In  some  very  sus- 
ceptible persons,  however,  the  quantity  usually  given  will  act  more 
powerfully,  in  one  producing  blindness  with  large  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  in  another  decided  pain  in  the  head,  flushed  face,  perhaps 
slight  delirium,  and  an  excited  pulse. 

From  larger  quantities,  the  effects  are  more  quickly  induced  and 
more  severe.  A  dose  sufficient  to  bring  the  system  at  once  de- 
cidedly under  its  influence,  generally  begins  to  show  its  effects  in 
about  half  an  hour.  Dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  a  feeling 
of  stricture  of  the  throat,  difficult  deglutition,  thirst,  dimness  of 
vision  sometimes  amounting  to  blindness,  dilated  pupil,  vertigo  or 
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headache,  flushed  face,  suffused  eyes,  morbid  sounds,  irregular 
muscular  contractions,  and  hallucination  or  delirium,  sometimes 
followed  by  a  disposition  to  sleep,  sometimes  attended  throughout 
%ith  wakefulness,  are  symptoms  which  most  frequently  appear, 
though  not  all  generally  in  the  same  case,  and  which,  having  con* 
tinned  for  twelve  hours  or  mOre,  gradually  subside,  withcwt  leaving 
any  ill  eflects  behind.  Along  with  more  or  less  of  the  effects  men* 
lioned,  there  may  be  frequency  of  pulse  and  febrile  excitement; 
but  more  commonly  the  circulation  is  at  first  little  affected,  and  is 
in  greater  or  less  degree  depressed  when  the  cerebral  phenomena 
are  at  their  height.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  an  increase  either 
of  perspiration  or  urine,  sometimes  an  eruption  of  scarlet  rash  on 
the  surface,  or  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages.  Occasionally, 
also,  there  is  some  nausea  or  griping  pain  with  diarrhoea,  intimat- 
ing ati  irritating  influence  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 

Poisonous  Effects.  When  poisonous  quantities  are  taken,  the 
above  effects  are  experienced  in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  lips, 
tongue  and  fauces  are  very  dry,  with  a  burning  sensation  in  the 
throat  and  stomach,  a  sense  of  severe  constriction  of  ijie  throaty 
great  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  intense  thirst  Not  unfrequently 
there  is  nausea  with  ineffectual  retchings;  and  sometimes  stran* 
Ifury  and  bloody  urine.  The  dimness  of  vision  is  extreme,  and 
total  blindness  not  uncommon,  with  the  pupil  greatly  dilated,  im- 
movable, and  quite  insensible  to  the  brightest  light.  The  hearing 
is  also  defective,  and  not  unfrequently  there  i»  great  difficulty  of 
speaking,  amounting  sometimes  to  aphonia.  The  &ce  is  red  and 
swollen,  and  the  eyes  suffused  with  blood,  sometimes  as  it  were 
projecting,  sometimes  with  a  fixed  meaningless  stare,  sometimes 
haggard,  or  wild  and  fierce.  Vertigo  soon  comes  on  with  visual  de* 
ceptions,  and  the  patient  fancies  that  he  sees  objects  in  his  vicinity 
which  have  no  real  existence,  and  makes  motions  accordingly.  In 
one  case,  complete  somnambulism  was  observed;  the  patient  imagin* 
ing  that  he  was  a  tailor,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  making  gestures 
as  if  working  at  his  trade.  The  delirium  is  generally  cheerful  or 
gay;  agreeable  or  ludicrous  ideas  present  themselves;  and  the  pa- 
tient smiles  or  bursts  out  into  laughter,  or  makes  whimsical  gesticu- 
lations. Sometimes,  however,  he  is  wild  or  even  furious.  Stupor  or 
coma  at  length  supervenes,  sometimes  alternating  or  mingling  with 
delirium,  and  even  in  sleep  the  dreams  are  occasionally  ludicrous, 
producing  bursts  of  laughter.  Partial  spasmodic  contractions  take 
place;  the  jaws  being  closed,  the  muscles  of  the  face  working,  and 
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those  of  the  hands  moving  irregularly;  but  convulsions,  though 
they  sometimes  occur,  are  very  rare.  On  attempting  to  rise,  the 
patient  is  unable  to  maintain  the  erect  position,  stingers,  or  moves 
with  his  body  bent  forward.  The  pulse  is  now  very  feeble,  the 
extremities  cold,  a  disposition  to  syncope  evinced;  and,  if  the  case 
is  to  terminate  fatally,  death  is  preceded  by  great  prostration,  SLub- 
sultus  tendinum,  and  profound  coma.  If,  on  the  contrary,  recovery 
is  to  take  place,  which  happens  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
even  without  medical  interference,  the  symptoms  gradually  dis- 
appear, and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  the  patient  is 
restored,  usually  remembering  nothing  of  what  had  passed.* 

The  poisonous  effects  have  been  experienced  from  belladonna 
injected  into  the  rectum,  applied  to  blistered  surfaces,  and  even 
employed  in  the  form  of  a  large  cataplasm  over  the  abdomen, 
with  the  cuticle  unbroken* 

The  quantity  necessary  to  produce  fatal  effects  varies  so  much, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  strength  of  the 
preparation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  poisonous  dose,  with  an 
approach  to  precision.  Two  grains  of  the  extract  have  produced 
alarming  symptoms;  six  grains  administered  by  enema  have  had  a 
similar  efiect;  while  it  is  asserted  that  a  pound  of  the  berries  were 
eaten  by  a  man  on  one  occasion,  who  nevertheless  recovered  under 
treatment.  {Chrisiison  on  Poisons.) 

Accurate  accounts  are  wanted  of  the  appearances  left  behind  by 
the  poisoning  of  belladonna.  In  general  the  stomach  exhibits  signs 
of  some  irritant  action,  and,  in  a  case  recorded  by  Gmelin,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  head  were  found  engorged,  and  the  blood  was  fluid. 

The  treatment  of  this  poisoning  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  fbr 
opium,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  As  the  insensibility  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  is  often  great,  though  not  equal  to  that  from 
opium,  the  same  measures  must  be  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to 
favour  the  operation  of  emetics,  including  the  loss  of  blood  if  the 
symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  should  be  very  prominent.  The 
stomach  pump  should  never  be  trusted  to,  when  the  berries  have 
been  taken.  In  the  state  of  coma,  the  electro-magnetic  machine 
may  be  employed. 

*  The  symptoms  above  given  as  occnrring  in  poisoning  by  belladonna,  most  not 
be  considered  as  all  occnrring  in  every  case,  nor  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
case  ;  bnt  the  affection  of  the  pupil  and  of  vision  is  probably  uniform.  Bfany  of 
the  symptoms  have  been  drawn  from  an  account,  by  M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  French  soldiers,  who,  in  one  of  the  campaigns  in  Germany, 
ate  the  berries  of  the  belladonna  plant  by  mistake,  and  all  suffered  in  greater  or 
less  degree.    Many  of  them  perished.  (Jotwn,,  Gfniral  de  M^d,^  zlyiii.  335.) 
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On  the  lower  animab  the  effects  of  belladonna  vary  greatly.  The 
herbivorous  eat  the  plant  with  apparent  impunity,  while  the  carni- 
vorous are  affected  like  man.  Instances  are  mentioned  in  which 
the  horse,  the  ass,  and  rabbits  have  eaten  of  it  freely,  with  no  ob- 
servable symptoms,  while  dogs  are  poisoned.  A  rabbit  was  fed  on 
it  for  eight  days,  and  was  not  observed  to  suffer.  {Joum,  de  Pharm^ 
X.  85.) 

Mode  of  Operation. 

Belladonna  is  a  feeble  local  irritant,  has  upon  the  circulation 
either  a  moderately  excitant  effect,  or  no  direct  effect  whatever, 
and  powerfully  stimulates  the  brain.  It  undoubtedly  operates  on 
the  system  through  absorption.  The  proofs  of  this  fact  are  that  it 
produces  the  same  effect  to  whatever  surface  it  may  be  applied, 
even  when  introduced  into  the  blood,  and  that  its  active  principle 
has  been  detected  in  the  urine.  It  is  asserted  that  the  urine  of  a 
rab]|Jt  which  had  been  fed  upon  it,  produced  dilatation  in  the  pupil 
of  a  cat  to  which  it  was  applied.  According  to  M.  Bunge,  of  Berlin, 
belladonna,  stramonium,  and  henbane,  are  the  only  substances  which 
have  this  effect  on  cats.  (Orfila,  Toxicologie)  The  circumstance  that 
this  plant,  as  well  as  others  of  the  same  natural  family  of  Solanacere, 
is  eaten  by  some  animals  with  impunity,  while  it  kills  others,  proves 
that  the  medicine  acts  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  tissues,  and  not 
by  a  chemical  reagency  upon  their  organization. 

One  of  the  most  curious  effects  of  this  medicine  and  other  Sola- 
nacesD,  is  that  which  they  exert  on  vision  and  the  pupil.  The  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  is  probably  owing  to  a  complete  relaxation  of 
the  contracting  fibres  of  that  membrane,  through  an  influence  on 
the  ciliary  nerves,  as  suggested  by  Miiller.  When  belladonna  is 
locally  applied  to  the  eye,  the  effect  is  much  more  prompt  thatt 
from  its  internal  use,  arid  quite  as  great  if  not  more  so.  But,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  vision  is  not  affected,  and  the  nervous 
centre  of  the  retina,  therefore,  not  acted  on.  Generally  only  the 
eye  to  which  the  application  is  made  is  affected ;  but  it  is  asserted 
that  the  other  eye  sometimes  participates ;  in  which  case  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  medicine  miay  have  been  absorbed,  and  reached  the 
cerebral  centres.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  dimness  of  vision 
appear  to  be  direct,  without  any  preceding  excitation  of  the  organ. 
Tt  is  possible  that  belladonna  may  act  as  an  immediate  sedative  to 
the  nervous  centres  of  vision,  while  it  stimulates*  the  other  cerebral 
centres;  but  it  is  also  not  impossible  that  the  diminution  of  func- 
tion may  be  the  result  of  a  prompt  congestion  of  the  centres,  or 
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when  the  medicine  is  locally  applied,  of  the  nervous  peripheries, 
sufficient  to  suspend  their  function,  and  as  it  were  put  them  to 
sleep.  In  the  latter  case,  we  may  admit  belladonna  among  the 
cerebral  stimulants  without  restriction ;  in  the  former,  its  influence 
must  be  considered  as  stimulating  or  depressing  according  to  the 
special  susceptibility  of  the  centres  affected.  It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  repeat  the  explanation,  by  which  I  have  elsewhere  shown  the 
compatibility  of  the  depressing  effects  of  this  and  other  narcotics 
upon  the  cerebral  functions,  with  the  view  of  their  essentially 
stimulant  character. 

Therapeutic  Application. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  belladonna  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
medicine.  The  earliest  account  we  have  of  its  employment  in  mo- 
dern times  was  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it 
appears  to  have  passed  from  empirical  use  into  the  hands  of  the 
regular  profession.  At  first  it  was  chiefly  valued  as  a  reme^  in 
cancerous  tumours  and  ulcers,  of  which  it  was  supposed  sometimes 
to  effect  cures;  and  cases  were  recorded  which  would  go  far  to 
confirm  this  opinion  of  its  powers,  did  we  not  know  how  frequently 
erroneous  diagnosis  has  led  to  &lse  estimates  of  the  efficacy  of  medi- 
cines in  these  affections.  At  present  there  are  very  few  who  would 
maintain  that  belladonna  could  do  more  than  palliate  in  true  cancer. 
But,  though  now  little  empiloyed  in  those  complaints  for  the  cure  of 
which  it  was  first  brought  into  notice,  it  has  been  found,  by  abund- 
ant experience,  to  possess  powers  which  render  it  highly  useful  for 
various  other  purposes. 

Indications.  The  chief  indications  which  belladonna  is  calculated 
to  fulfil  are,  1.  to  Buhdue  pain^  2.  to  relax  muscular  spa^m  and  rigidity^ 
3.  to  stimulate  the  nervous  centres^  and  4.  in  reference  specially  to  the 
eye,  to  lessen  the  sensibility  of  the  retina^  and  dilate  the  pupil.  As  a 
soporific;  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  is,  I  believe,  never  employed. 

One  mode  in  which  it  operates,  in  answering  these  purposes,  is 
by  rendering  the  nervous  centres  insusceptible  of  irritative  impres- 
sions, and  incapable  of  transmitting  irritative  action ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  capable  also  of  operating  directly  on  the  peri- 
pheral sensibility  of  the  nerves,  and  of  producing  the  same  insus- 
ceptibility at  their  extremities  as  at  their  centres.  Whether  it  acts 
in  this  way  by  an. immediate  or  by  an  indirect  sedative  agency  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  determine ;  but,  as  the  evidence  is  irresistible 
that  it  occasionally  does  stimulate  the  nervous  centreS|  it  is  safest 
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to  admit  that,  in  this  respeot,  its  action  is  uniform,  and  that  the  de- 
pressiop  evinced  is  an  indirect  result  of  an  active  congestion  in  all 
instances.  What  tends  to  confirm  this  view  is,  that  the  medicine 
has  not  been  found  applicable  to  cases,  in  which  the  nervous  centres 
were  already  in  a  state  of  active  congestion  or  inflammation;  the 
very  condition  in  which  it  would  seem  to  be  specially  indicated, 
were  it  directly  sedative. 

In  the  relief  of  painful  and  spasmodic  affections,  belladonna  seems 
to  be  capable  of  something  more  than  a  mere  temporary  influence. 
Not  only  does  it  give  ease;  but,  by  a  perseverance  in  its  use,  we 
not  unfrequently  obtain  positive  cures  from  it,  which  opium  itself, 
though  more  powerful  as  a  mere  anodyne,  is  unable  to  effect.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  to  produce  some  permanent  modi6cation 
in  the  nervous  tissue,  incompatible  with  that  which  existed  in  its 
morbid  condition,  in  other  words,  to  act  as  an  alterative  as  well  as 
an  anodyne.  Another  advantage  which  it  possesses  over  opium,  in 
the  treatment  of  chronic  or  frequently  repeated  painful  affections, 
is  its  entire  exemption  from  the  liability  of  abuse  as  an  exhilarating 
Agent,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  use 
of  that  most  fascinating  drug., 

(hrUraindiccUions.  The  contraindications  to  the  use  of  belladonna 
are,  as  in  this  class  of  medicines  generally,  active  congestion  or  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  high  inflam- 
matory or  febrile  excitement,  and  a  plethoric  state  of  system;  in 
all  which  conditions,  should  any  special  symptom  call  for  this 
remedy,  its  use  should  be  preceded  by  depleting  measures. 

I  shall  treat  of  the  special  complaints  in  which  belladonna  is 
used,  under  the  several  indications  above  mentioned. 

1.  For  the  Relief  of  Pain. 

a.  Neuralgic  Affections.  In  these  belladonna  displays  its  most 
useful  powers;  and  I  know  few  remedies  more  effectual  in  their 
cure.  No  matter  where  the  pain  is  seated,  provided  it  be  purely 
functional,  that  is,  connected  with  no  inflammatory  or  other  organic 
disease  affecting  the  nerve  or  its  centre,  the  medicine  may  be  em- 
ployed. It  may  be  used  both  internally  and  locally;  and,  when 
the  pain  is  near  the  surface,  or  in  any  position  to  which  near  access 
can  be  obtained,  it  is  generally  advisable  either  to  depend  on  the 
topical  use  of  the  remedy,  or  to  employ  it  in  the  two  methods 
jointly.  The  general  rule  is  to  administer  it  in  quantities  sufiicient 
to  produce  obvious  effects,  without  going  so  far  as  to  cause  delirium, 
stupor,  or  dimness  of  vision  approaching  blindness.    Though  these 
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latter  phenomena  have  seldom  if  ever  proved  really  dangerous, 
when  proceeding  from  medicinal  dosea,  yet  they  are  not  necessary 
to  the  anodyne  eflfect,  and  are,  therefore,  better  avoided.  I  am  in 
the  habit,  in  nearalgic  cases,  of  giving  half  a  grain  of  the  extract 
three  times  a  day,  and,  if  no  effect  is  experienced  from  this  dose,  of 
gradually  increasing  it,  until  dryness  of  the  throat,  dimness  of 
vision,  slight  frontal  uneasiness,  or  feelings  of  fullness  or  giddiness 
in  the  head  are  produced;  and  of  afterwards  so  managing  the  dose 
that  these  effects  should  not  be  exceeded.  Sometimes  the  first  dose 
will  act  with  unexpected  energy ;  in  which  case,  it  should  be  re- 
duced to  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  a  grain,  and  afterwards  in- 
creased again  if  necessary.  More  frequent  repetition  than  three 
times  a  day  is  unnecessary  to  maintain  a  continued  operation  of 
the  medicine,  and  might  lead  to  cumulative  effects. 

Both  in  the  neural^  and  spasmodic  diseases  belladonna  may 
often  be  very  advantageously  associated  with  those  tonics  which 
have  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  nervous  centres,  as  quinia,  the 
cbalybeated,  and  the  preparations  of  silver,  copper,  and  zinc ;  the 
narcotic  and  tonic  being  administered  conjointly  in  the  same  pill, 
or  separately,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

Modes  of  Application  in  Neuralgia,  Some  remarks  in  relation  to 
the  method  of  using  the  remedy  locally  in  these  cases  may  be  ad- 
visable here.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  may  be  employed,  or  the 
extract ;  and  one  or  the  other  of  these  may  be  used  in  the  form  of 
lotion,  cataplasm,  liniment,  ointment,  or  plaster.  Of  the  use  of 
aconilina  I  shall  speak  under  a  separate  head.  The  extract  may 
be  brought  into  the  state  of  liniment  by  simply  rubbing  it  with  a 
little  water;  and  of  an  ointment  by  incorporating  it  with  lard.  The 
plaster  is  officinal.  Usually  it  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  appli- 
cation upon  the  unbroken  skin;  but  the  effect  is  more  speedy  and 
much  mot*e  powerful  when  the  remedy  is  used  endermically,  the 
cuticle  having  been  removed  by  a  blister.  In  this  case,  the  extract 
should  be  used  mixed  with  water  or  lard,  and  never  at  first  in 
quantities  exceeding  two  or  three  grains,  which  may  be  increased 
if  necessary.  As  it  occasions  some  pain  if  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  denuded  surface,  it  may  be  applied,  as  recommended 
by  "MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux,  spread  on  a  piece  of  linen  with  the 
uncovered  surface  next  the  skin,  and  protected  by  means  of  ad- 
hesive plaster.  The  effect  is  thus  gradually  produced,  and  without 
pain.  To  the  writers  just  named  I  am  also  indebted  for  some  of 
the  following  observations  in  relation  to  the  local  use  of  the  medi- 
cine in  special  cases. 
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Id  neuralgia  of  the  scalp^  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  made  in  the 
proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water  may  be  used 
locally.  With  this  the  hair  may  be  saturated;  and  a  thick  linen 
compress  thoroughly  moistened  with  it,  having  been  applied  over 
the  head,  the  whole  should  be  covered  with  a  c^p  of  oiled  or  waxed 
linen,  or  silk.  A  solution  of  the  extract  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  to  the  pint,  or  the  officinal  tincture  diluted  with  four  parts 
of  water,  may  be  similarly  employed. 

In  supra-orhitar  neuralgia^  or  that  of  the  eyeball^  from  five  to  ten 
grains  of  the  extract,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  may  be  rubbed 
upon  the  lids  and  around  the  eye,  with  gentle  friction,  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes;  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  every  two  or 
three  hours,  the  part  being  in  the  mean  time  covered  with  a  light 
compress,  until  the  pain  is  relieved.  Or  a  cataplasm  made  with 
a  solution  of  the  extract  and  flaxseed  meal  may  be  applied  over 
the  whole  eye.  The  same  method  may  be  employed  in  other  forms 
oi  facial  neuralgia;  but  in  the  infra-orbitar  and  submaocillary  farms^ 
the  authors  above  mentioned,  prefer  the  friction  to  be  made  upon 
the  gums  or  inside  of  the  cheeks.  Of  course,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  patient  do  not  swallow  the  medicine.  In  painful  affections 
of  the  ear^  a  solution  6f  the  extract  may  be  injected  into  the  mea- 
tus, and  cotton  afterwards  introduced  impregnated  with  the  same. 
In  toothache^  the  extract  itself  may  be  introduced  into  the  carious 
cavity. 

In  neuralgia  of  the  limbs  or  trtrnk,  the  application  should  be  made 
as  near  to  the  seat  of  pain  as  possible;  and  in  these,  the  endermic 
method  will  often  be  advisable.  In  sciatica,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  forms  of  the  affection,  the  blistered  surface  should 
be  made  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  as  it  passes  out  of  the  pelvis. 
MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  have  met  with  great  success,  in  very 
obstinate  cases  of  this' affection,  by  making  an  incision  through  the 
skin,  between  the  great  trochanter  and  ischium,  and  inserting  a 
ball  in  the  form  of  a  pea,  containing  from  one  to  five  grains  of  the 
extract  with  a  little  opium;  thus  gaining  the  effects  of  an  issue, 
with  those  of  the  narcotic. 

In  angina  pectoris  the  medicine  has  been  used  locally  with  advan- 
tage. Dr.  Davies  relates  a  case  in  which  a  plaster  of  belladonna  was 
applied  to  the  chest  after  tartar  emetic,  and  before  the  ulcers  from 
this  had  healed.  Alarming  symptoms  were  induced;  but,  on  their 
subsidence,  it  was  found  that  the  angina  had  ceased.  {Led.  on  IHs. 
of  Lungs  and  Hearty  p.  496.) 
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In  the  internal  neuralgic  affections  of  the  abdomen,  as  gastralgia^ 
enteralgia,  nephralgia^  &c^  the  external  use  of  the  medicine  should 
l>e  resorted  to  when  the  complaint  is  complicated  with  vomiting  or 
purging,  while  opium  is  used  internallj.  But,  in  the  contrary  con- 
dition  of  constipation,  it  would  be  better  to  try  the  effects  of  extract 
of  belladonna  internally* 

Lead  colic  and  nervous  colic,  which  are  really  forms  of  intestinal 
neuralgia,  may  be  advantageously  treated  in  their  milder  and  more 
chronic  conditions,  with  belladonna  combined  with  alum  or  iodide 
of  potassium  internally,  and  frictions  with  an  ointment  of  the  ex- 
tract externally  over  the  surfaoe  of  the  abdomen. 

b.  Bheumatic  and  Oouty  Disease.  Among  the  painful  affectiona 
which,  in  like  manner  with  neuralgia,  may  be  treated  with  the 
internal  and  -external  use  of  belladonna,  are  rheumatism  and  gouL 
The  medicine  has  been  employed  even  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  ia 
asserted  to  have  proved  very  succeasfuL  After  a  proper  use  of 
the  lancet,  and  in  connexion  with  purgatives  and  arterial  sedatives, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  prove  serviceable,  given  so  as  to 
maintain  a  constant  and  decided  impression;  and,  in  cases  where 
some  idiosyncrasy  may  forbid  the  use  of  opium,  might  be  had  re- 
course to  with  great  propriety.  But  it  is  in  the  nervous  or  neuralgic 
forms  of  these  diseases  that  belladonna  is  especially  indicated;  and 
here  it  is  among  the  most  efficacious  remedies.  It  is  also  frequently 
serviceable  in  the  shifting  forms  of  subacute  rheumatism  without  fever; 
and,  in  the  dironic  forms  of  the  same  disease,  is  a  standard  remedy, 
given  in  connexion  with  one  or  more  of  the  various  alteratives  used. 
In  this  form  of  the  disease  it  may  also  be  advantageously  employed 
locally,  in  the  shape  of  poultice  or  plaster;  the  former  being  moat 
conveniently  applied  to  the  joints,  the  latter  over  muscular  parts,  aa 
to  the  small  of  the  back  in  lumbago,  and  to  the  side  in  pleurodynia, 

c.  OUier  Painful  Affections.  There  is  a  number  of  painful  affec- 
tions, local  in  their  character,  in  which  the  topical  use  of  belladpnna 
has  been  resorted  to  with  more  or  less  benefit.  In  dysmenorrhea  it 
has  been  introduced  into  the  vagina,  either  by  injecting  a  decoction 
of  the  leaves  or  solution  of  the  extract,  or  in  the  form  of  a  pill  con- 
taining half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  the  latter  preparation.  Fiuurts 
rfihe  anus,  painful  piles,  and  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  rectum,  may 
often  be  usefully  treated  with  an  ointment  made  by  mixing  the 
extract  with  lard;  not  more  than  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  and 
a  half  of  the  former  being  used  at  the  first  application,  especially  if 
introduced  within  the  sphincter.  Pfiymoais  and  parapkymosis,  swelled 
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ieaticU^  inflamed  ur^hm^  and  various  painful  tumours  and  ulcers,  can- 
cerouftj  scYo/ulous,  or  simply  phlegmonotts,  are  additional  affections  in 
Miiich  the  extract  has  been  recommended  in  the  shape  of  cataplasm 
or  ointment,  with  the  view  of  relieving  pain. 

2.  For  the  Belief  of  Spasm  or  Muscular  Rigidity, 

.  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  painful  spasmodic  affections  are  less 
benefited  in  general  by  belladonna  than  either  pure  neuralgic  pain, 
or  spasmodic  aQections  without  pain.  Thus,  spasms  of  the  stomach, 
bowels,  ureters,  hepatic  ducts,  &c.,  and  those  of  tetanus,  do  not 
yield  readily  to  belladonna,  perhaps  because  the  centres  of  irritation 
in  these  cases  are  in  the  sympathetic  nerve  or  spinal  marrow,  upon 
which  that  narcotic  may  exercise  less  power  than  on  the  cerebral 
centres.  Still,  the  medicine  has  been  used  in  tetanus,  and  in  certain 
colicy  affections,  and  not  without  some  reported  success.  As  a 
ren^edy  in  colica  pictonum,  it  has  already  been  spoken  of;  but  this 
is  rather  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  bowels,  than  simply  spasmodic, 
and,  moreover,  probably  depends  more  on  the  local  influence  of 
the  lead  upon  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  bowel  itself,  than  upon  the 
nervous  centres. 

In  painless  spasms,  the  medicine  is  often  highly  beneficial.  In 
these  affections,  it  not  only* yields  relief,  but  serves,  as  in  neuralgia, 
to  make  a  permanent  impression  on  the  nervous  centres,  which 
sometimes  proves  curative;  and,  in  like  manner,  may  be  usefuHy 
combined  with  the  antispasmodic  tonics,  as  quinia  and  various  me- 
tallic salts.  It  will  very  seldoQi  cure  epilepsy;  but,  in  sopae  purely 
functional  cases,  it  is  said  to  have  had  this  effect,  and  it  will  often 
ameliorate  tbe  symptoms.  The  patient  should  be  kept  under  its 
yery  moderate  influence  for  a  long  time,  with  occasional  intermis- 
sions ;  and,  about  the  period  of  the  expected  paroxysms,  it  should 
be  given  more  freely. 

In  the  non-epileptic  convulsions  of  puerperal  women  and  children  it 
has  been  highly  recommended ;  but  should  not  be  given  when  in 
these  cases  there  is  active  cerebral  congestion,  or  any  suspicion  of 
inflammation.  In  infantile  oases,  it  should  be  confined  to  the  con- 
vulsions which  depend  on  some  extra-cranial  irritation,  such  as 
teething  or  spasm  of  the  bowels.  In  both  instances,  it  is  best 
adapted  to  those  attacks  in  which  there  is  a  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  paroxysms,  and  should  be  given  in  the  interval,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  convulsions,  and  not  during  their  continuance. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  belladonna  was  long  since  used  in 
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hooping-oough,  hut  was  neglected  until  the  practice  was  at  a  recent 
period  revived  by  Bretonneau.  In  this  country,  it  has  been  em- 
ployed and  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  late  of 
Northumberland,  who  gave  to  children  two  years  old  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract,  twice  or  three  times 
a  day,  increasing  the  dose  until  the  pupil  became  dilated.  Dr. 
Hiram  Corson,  of  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  has  also  used 
it  with  great  success.  My  own  experience  with  it  is  confined  to  a 
single  case.  This  occurr^  in  an  infant,  to  the  chest  of  which  I  ap- 
plied a  belladonna  plaster.  The  child  was  soon  afterwards  attacked 
with  convulsions,  which  were  frequently  repeated,  and  very  alarm- 
ing. It  recovered,  however;  and  the  hooping-cough  ceased  with 
the  convulsions.  It  is  possible  that  the  medicine  may  have  cured 
the  disease,  and  may  not  have  caused  the  convulsions,  which  are 
not  uncommon  in  hooping-cough ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
this  was  really  the  case;  for  belladonna  very  rarely  produces  this 
effect,  even  in  poisonous  doses.  The  occurrence,  however,  deterred 
roe  from  afterwards  having  recourse  to  the  remedy. 

In  asthma  it  has  been  strongly  commended.  It  has  been  used 
internally  in  this  complaint,  being  given  during  the  intervals  of  the 
paroxysms,  so  as  to  sustain  a  steady  impression;  but  the  most  effi- 
cient method  of  employing  it  is  by  the  inhalation  of  its  fumes.  For 
this  purpose,  the  dried  leaves  may  be  smoked  in  a  pipe,  or  in  the 
form  of  cigars,  made  like  those  of  tobacco.  Great  care,  however, 
must  be  taken  that  too  great  a  narcotic  effect  is  not  produced.  This 
use  of  the  remedy  no  doubt  originated  in  a  similar  employment  of 
stramonium,  which  very  closely  resembles  belladonna  in  its  medical 
properties.  Another  mode  of  using  the  remedy,  in  the  same  com- 
plaint, is  by  inhaling  the  vapour  from  a  decoction  either  of  the 
leaves  or  extract ;  two  drachms  of  the  former  or  fifteen  grains  of 
the  latter  being  boiled  with  a  pint  of  water.  The  smoking  of  the 
leaves,  steeped  when  fresh  in  a  strong  infusion  of  opium  and  then 
dried,  is  said  to  have  afforded  relief  in  phthisis. 

In  muscular  rigidity^  its  local  application  has  been  found  very 
useful  in  a  number  of  different  affections.  In  consbiction  (/  (he 
sphincters  of  the  anus  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  in  spasm  of  the 
urethra,  it  has  been  employed  in  poultice,  or  in  the  way  of  friction 
to  the  perineum,  with  the  extract  mixed  with  lard;  and,  in  the 
urethral  affection,  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  passage  by  means 
of  a  bougie  smeared  with  the  ointment.  Rigidity  (f,  the  os  uteri  in 
delivery  is  said  sometimes  to  yield  to  the  local  application  of  the 
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extract.    It  has  been  employed  externally  in  strangulated  hernia, 
to  produce  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Under  tJie  impression  that  vomiting  in  pregnancy  is  sometimes 
icaused  by  irritation  from  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  uterine 
fibres,  resisting  the  expanding  growth  of  the  foetus,  Bretonneau-  was 
induced  to  employ  friction  with  the  extract  over  the  hypogastric 
region,  and  met  with  great  success.  It  is  unnecessary  to  admit  his 
theory  of  the  influence  of  the  medicine,  which  may  relieve  other 
disorders  of  the  uterus  •  besides  constriction  of  its  fibres,  and  thtfs 
obviate  sympathetic  irritation  elsewhere ;  but  the  fact  is  important. 
Its  accuracy  is  confirmed  by  the  experieiice  of  MM.  Trousseau  and 
Pidbux ;  and  the  late  Dr.  R.  L.  Scruggs,  of  Louisiana,  employed  tTie 
remedy  repeatedly,  with  uniform  success.  He  also  succeeded,  by 
the  same  method,  in  relieving  an  obstinate  and  distressing  cough, 
apparently  dependent  on  irritation  from  the  impregnated  uterus. 
{South.  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Sci.j  i.  318.)  ^ 

8.  To  Stimulate  (he  Nervous  Centres. 

In  reference  to  this  indication,  belladonna  has  been  used  in  oer- 
taiti  conditions  o^  paralysis  with  asserted  success,  particularly  in 
jydraplegic  cases.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  it  should  never  be  em- 
ployed in  cases  dependent  on  congestion,  inflammation,  or  organic 
lesion  of  the  nervous  centres,  until  this  condition  shall  have  ceased 
entirely,  and  nothing  be  left  but  mere  inertness.  In  paralysis 
combined  with  neuralgic  'pains,  as  in  lead  palsy^  we  may  refadily 
conceive  that  the  medicine  may  act  favourably.  In  amaurosis  it  is 
said  also  to  have  proved  usefbl;  but  here  also  the  affection  should 
be  purely  functional  to  justify  its  employment. 

Belladonna  has  been  used  in  insanity,  particularly  in  its  melqn- 
choly  forms;  and  it  is  probably  useful  in  cases  similar  to  those  in 
which  opium  proves  advantageous ;  but  it  is  so  much  inferior  to 
that  narcotic,  that  unless  some  special  objection  to  opium  may  ex- 
ist, it  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  employ  it.  When  compli- 
cated, however,  with  neuralgic  pains,  the  disease  would  present  a 
much  stronger  indication. 

In  delirium  tremens  it  has  been  used*,  like  most  other  narcotic^ 
but,  as  it  has  little  tendency  to  produce  sleep,  which  is  the  great 
object  aimed  at  here,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  specially  called  for. 
In  this  complaint  the  pupils  are  often  very  much  contracted;  and 
belladonna  has  been  suggested  as  an  appropriate  remedy,  because 
one  of  its  most  constant  effects  is  to  dilate  the  pupil.    Dr.  James 
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Grieve,  of  Dumfries,  Scotland,  has  used  it  locally  to  expand  the 
pupil,  and  thus  to  obviate  spectral  illusions  which  he  supposed 
might  be  connected  with  this  condition  of  the  iri^.  I  tried  it  in 
one  instance,  with  no  satisfactory  result.  Besides,  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristic effects  of  belladonna,  when  given  largely,  is  to  produce 
illusions. 

Under  this  head  we  may  introduce  a  notice  of  the  iise  of  bella- 
donna in  the  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine  of  children.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  frequent  usefulness  in  this  aflection.  It  should 
be  given  at  bedtime,  andcontinued  for  a  week  or  two  before  being 
relinquished  if  unsuccessful.  If  it  prove  efficacious,  it  should  be 
persevered  with  for  some  time  after  apparent  cure,  in  order  to  break 
up  the  habit.  It  probably  acts  by  giving  greater  energy  to  the 
sphincter  through  the  nervous  centre  which  i^dgulates  its  action. 

4.  In  Reference  to  its  Influence  upon  the  Eye. 

Belladonna  is  employed  in  affections  of  the  eye  with  two  objects; 
one,  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  or  optic  nervous  centre, 
and  the  other  to  dilate  the  pupil.  With  the  first  object^  it  may  be 
employed  in  that  not  uncommon  condition  of  the  eye,  in  which, 
altogether  independently  of  inflammation,  light  is  extremely  painful 
to  it^  and,  though  the  vision  is  in  no  degree  impaired,  the  use  of  the 
organ  for  any  length  of  time  is  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the 
pain  induced.  It  has  also  been  advised  in  the  similar  sensitiveness 
which  attends  ophthalinia;  though  its  appropriateness,  in  the  latter 
condition,  is  more  equivocal. 

For  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  belladonna  is  much  used  by  the 
surgeons.  It  is  the  local  application  of  it  that  is  resorted  to  for 
this  purpose.  The  infusion  of  the  leaves,  or  solution  of  the  extract 
may  be  dropped  into  the  eye,  or  the  extract  itself,  mixed  with  a 
little  water. or  lard,  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  eyelids  and  around 
them.  By  many  aconitina  is  preferred  for  the  purpose  on  account 
of  cleanliness.  The  dilatation  usually  begins  in  about  half  an 
hour,  is  at  its  height  in  three  or  four  hours,  and  may  continue  one 
or  two  days  or  longer. 

^  The  objects  in  producing  dilatation  with  it  are  manifold.  Before 
the  operation  for  cataract^  it  is  useful  by  removing  the  iris  out  of 
the  way ;  and,  after  the  operation,  has  been  recommended,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  iris  and  obliteration  of  the  pupil,  which 
might  result  from  inflammation  of  that  membrane.  •  In  operations 
which  involve  a  wound  of  tlie  iris,  it  is  supposed  to  be  indicated 
upon  the  same  score.    It  is  said  that  even  in  partial  or  complete  olh 
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Uteraiion  of  the  pvpil  already  produoed^  if  recent,  the  remedy  will 
obviate  the  evil  by  causing  a  separation  of  the  adhesions  while  still 
soft.  In  iritis^  either  exclusive,  or  attendant  upon  conjunctivitis,  it 
has  been  recommended  with  the  same  view  of  obviating  obliteration 
of  the  pupil.  In  cases  of  commencing  cataract^  it  is  sometimes  tem- 
porarily serviceable  by  bringing  within  reach  of  the  light  the  yet 
unafiEscted  portions  of  the  lens  nearest  the  circumference.  In  opacity 
of  the  cornea,  moreover,  in  which  vision  is  obstructed  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  opacity  immediately  before  the  pupil,  it  occasionally 
restores  sight  for  a  time  by  dilating  that  orifice,  so  that  the  light 
passing  the  transparent  parts  of  the  cornea  may  enter  it. 

Belladonna  has  been  recommended  in  scarlet  fever  both  as  a 
remedy  and  prophylactid.  I  have  no  confidence  in  its  efiicienoy  in 
either  capacity.  Its  use  was  suggested  by  the  originator  of  the 
homoeopathic  delusion,  upon  the  basis  of  one  of  his  dogmas,  that 
diseases  are  cured  by  remedies  the  effects  of  which  resemble  the 
disease  itself.  Belladonna  causes  dryness  and  irritation  of  th^ 
fauces,  and  sometimes  a  rash  like  that  of  scarlet  fever;  therefore  it 
is  the  appropriate  remedy  for  that  complaint.  If  it  be  capable  of 
acting  remedially,  it  is  probably  capable  also  of  pi*eventing  the  dis- 
ease. Such  is  the  rationale  of  its  use.  Though  I  would  accept  a 
useful  fact  from  the  homoeopath ists,  or  any  other  class  of  men  what- 
ever, or  from  any  source  whatever,  I  should  be  disposed  to  subject 
it  to  a  close  scrutiny  before  admitting  its  claims  to  be  a  fact.  I 
think  that  many  in  our  profession  have  b^en  somewhat  too  hasty 
in  adopting  this  scion  of  a  false  hypothesis.  It  is  true  that,  in 
many  instances,  numbers  of  children  to  whom  belladonna  has  been 
administered,  have  escaped  scarlatina  though  exposed  to  the  cause; 
but  nothing  is  more  common  than  a  similar  result  where  bella- 
donna has  not  been  given.  Every  one  knows,  who  has  seen  much 
of  this  disease,  that  it  is  extremely  capricious  in  its  choice  of  sub- 
jects, sometimes  attacking  all  the  children  of  a  family,  and  not 
unfrequently  seizing  upon  one  only  of  a  large  number  equally 
exposed  to  the  cause;  so  that  the  exemption,  under  the  circum- 
stances referred  to,  might  well  have  taken  place,  though  no  pre- 
ventive had  been  used.  Besides,,  numerous  trials  have  been  made 
by  persons  quite  as  deserving  of  credit,  in  which  the  use  of  bella- 
donna has  entirely  failed  in  securing  the  desired  exemption,  which 
could  not  have  happened  were  it  possessed  of  the  power  ascribed 
to  it  The  mistake  might  be  a  very  fatal  one,  if,  in  reliance  upon 
the  prophylactic  virtues  of.  belladonna,  other  mean^  of  securing 
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exemption,  such  as  common  sense  would  saggest,  should  be  ne- 
glected. 

Administration. 

Afler  what  has  been  stated  above,  little  remains  to  be  said  on 
this  point.  Belladonna  may  be  given  in  substance,  infusion,  ex- 
tract, or  tincture;  and  there  are  two  officinal  preparations  intended 
exclusively  for  external  use,  namely,  the  plaster  and  ointment 
Atropia  is  also  among  the  officinal  preparations. 

The  commencing  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  is  one  or  two  grains, 
to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  to  be  gradually  increased 
until  the  effiscts  of  the  medicine  are  produced.  When  the  leaves 
have  not  been  injured  by  time,  ten  or  twelve  grains  daily  can  rarely 
be  exceeded  without  inconvenient  effects. 

The  Infusion  may  be  prepared  by  macerating  a  scruple  of  the 
dried  leaves  in  ten  fluidounces  of  boiling  water.^  The  dose  at  first 
is  one  o?  two  fluidounces  two  or  three  times  daily,  to  be  increased 
as  in  the  case  of  the  powder. 

The  medicine,  however,  in  this  country,  is  much  more  used  in  the 
form  of  extract  than  in  any  other  way.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
directs  two  extracts,  one  of  which  is  the  inspissated  juice,  and  the 
other  is  prepared  by  means  of  diluted  alcohol. 

EXTRACT   OP  BELLADONNA — EXTRACTim    BELLADONNiB. 

U,  S,,  Land.^  Ed.,  Dub. 

This  is  prepared  by  bruising  the  fresh  leaves,  expressing  the  juice, 
heating  this  to  the  boiling  point  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  then 
straining,  and  evaporating  the  clear  liquor  to  the  proper  consist- 
ence. It  has  a  dark-brown  colour,  a  narcotic  not  disagreeable 
odour,  a  bitterish  taste,  and  a  soft  consistence.  As  used  in  this 
country  it  is  generally  imported,  and  is  of  unequal  strength,  some- 
times very  powerful,  sometimes  feeble,  and  therefore  requiring  to  be 
administered  with  much  caution.  Special  care  must  be  taken  that, 
in  increasing  the  dose,  the  same  parcel  should  be  employed ;  and 
if  a  new  one  is  to  be  used,  the  dose  should  be  reduced  so  as  to  test 
its  strength.  This  is  the  preparation  most  employed  in  the  United 
States.  The  commencing  dose  is  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  a 
grain,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  gradually  increased,  if  necessary, 
until  some  sign  of  its  action  is  produced,  as  dryness  of  the  throat, 
dimness  of  vision  with  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  or  uneasy  sensation 
in  the  head.    I  have  often  known  half  a  grain  to  act  decidedly. 

In  the  way  of  enema  not  more  than  three  times  as  much  should 
be  given  as  by  the  mouth.    For  endermic  use,  three  or  four  grains 
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roaj  be  employed,  but  its  effects  should  be  watched.  Tf  no  effect 
is  produced,  the  quantity  may  be  increased.  For  friction  on  the 
sound  skin,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  or  more  may  be  used,  with 
sufficient  water  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  or 
with  twice  its  weight  of  lard. 

ALCOHOLIC   EXTEACT    OF    BELLADONNA.— EXTRACTUM 

Belladonna  Alcoholicum.  U.S. 

The  alcoholic  extract  is  prepared  by  evaporating  a  tincture  of 
the  leaves  made  with  dilut^  alcohol.  The  dose  is  half  a  grain  to 
begin  with. 

TINCTUBB  OF  BELLADONNA.— TiNCTUR A  BELLADONNA 
U.S.,  Lond..  Dub. 

This  is  made  in  tbe  proportion  of  four  ounces  of  the  dried  leave^l 
to  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  It  is  an  efficient  preparation,  if  made 
from  recently  dried  leaves.  The  dose  is  fifteen  or  thirty  drops,  or 
half  the  number  of  minims,  to  be  increased  as  the  other  preparations* 

Not  more  than  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  the  doses- above  men- 
tioned should  bo  given  at  first  to  a  child  two  years  old. 

PLASTEB  OF  BELLADONNA. — EmplaSTRUK  BellADONNJL 
U.S,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

This  is  prepared  by  incorporating  the  extract  with  melted  resin 
plaster.  It  is  used,  spread  upon  coarse  linen  or  leather,  in  rheumatic 
pains,  neuralgia,  dy^menorrhoea,  &c.  I  have  known  the  system  to 
be  afiected  by  it. 

OINTMENT  OF  BELLADONNA. — UngUKNTUM  BelladoNN-^?. 

U.S.,  Lond. 

This  consists  of  one  part  of  the  extract  and  eight  of  lard  mixed. 
It  is  used  for  friction  upon  the  skin,  or  as  a  dressing  to  blistered 
surfaces.  For  the  latter  purpose,  not  more  than  half  a  drachm  or 
two  scruples  should  be  applied  at  first. 

ATBOPIA. 

This  is  thought  to  exist  in  belladonna,  combined  with  malic  acid 
in  excess.  It  is  ordinarily  extracted  by  a  somewhat  complex  pro- 
cess, for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Dispensa- 
tories. Mr.  W.  T.  Luxton,  of  London,  proposes  the  following  simple 
method.  To  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  he  adds  a  little  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  albumen  and  forms  sulphate 
of  atropia ;  then,  having  drawn  off  the  clear  liquor,  he  precipitates 
the  atropia  either  by  solution  of  ammonia,  or  the  sesquioarbonate 
of  that  alkali.    After  a  day  or  two  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off, 
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and  the  crystals  which  have  formed,  haying  been  thrown  on  a  filter 
to  dry,  are  washed  by  a  little  spirit  of  ammonia,  which  deprives 
them  of  most  of  their  colouring  matter,  leaving  them  "moderately" 
white.  He  has  thus  generally  obtained  abont  5.5  parts  from  1000 
of  the  leaves,  while  the  process  usually  employed  yields  only  3 
parts  for  1000.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  jcxvii.  156.) 

Atropia  is  in  white,  translucent,  silky,  acicular  crystals,  inodor- 
ous, of  a  bitter  acrid  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  consider- 
ably more  so  in  ether,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolved  by  all 
these  liquids  in  larger  proportion  when  hot  than  cold.  It  melts 
with  heat,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  dissipated;  part  being 
volatilized  without  change,  and  the  remainder  decomposed.  It  has 
an  alkaline  reaction  with  litmus  paper,  and  neutralizes  the  acids, 
forming  crystallizable  salts  with  the  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  acetic. 
Nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  yellow  solution;  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it  without  change  of  colour  if  cold,  but  when  hot  reddens 
it  Like  the  other  organic  bases,  it  is  precipitated  by  the  alkalies 
from  its  saline  solutions,  unless  very  feeble;  and  from  the  same 
solutions  tannic  acid  throws  down  the  tannate  of  atropia.  Like 
these,  too,  it  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 

The  effects  produced  upon  the  system  by  atropia  are  exactly 
those  of  belladonna,  only  that  they  occur  more  promptly,  and  are 
relatively  much  more  powerful.  Thus,  the  alkaloid  gives  evidence 
of  its  operation  in  twenty  minutes,  while  the  powdered  leaves  or 
extract  usually  require  half  an  hour.  Its  action  continues  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer.  One-sixth  of  a  grain,  taken 
into  the  stomach,  generally  produces  symptoms  of  a  somewhat  vio- 
lent character,  as  accelerated  pulse,  dryness  and  stricture  of  the 
throat,  dimness  of  vision  with  dilated  pupil,  giddiness,  abnormal 
sounds,  phantasms,  delirium,  and  sometimes  numbness  and  tingling 
of  the  extremities,  and  strangury,  with  depression  of  the  circula- 
tion and  temperature  of  the  surface.  Two-thirds  of  a  grain  have 
occasioned  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  from  which,  however,  re- 
covery took  place. 

For  internal  use  it  has  little  advantage  over  the  other  prepara- 
tions, while,  from  its  small  bulk,  it  might  be  more  liable  to  be  taken 
in  poisonous  quantities.  Nevertheless,  if  pure,  it  may  be  more  cer- 
tainly depended  on  in  a  given  dose,  and  danger  may  be  avoided 
with  care.  It  is  applicable  to  the  same  diseases  precisely  as  bella- 
donna itself.  The  dose  at  first  should  never  exceed  the  twelfth  of 
a  grain;  and  it  would  be  best  to  commence  with  the  twenty-fourth 
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or  thirtieth,  which  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  daily,  and 
increased  if  requisite. 

Externally^  especially  for  application  to  the  eye,  it  is  preferred  by 
some  to  the  extract,  in  consequence  of  the  less  quantity  required, 
and  its  greater  cleanliness.  It  may  also  be  used  with  great  effect 
endermically.  It  is  chiefly  employed  to  dilate  the  pupil,  which  it 
does  very  promptly,  in  exceedingly  minute  quantity.  One  drop  of 
a  solution,  containing  only  a  grain  in  a  fluidounce  of  the  men- 
struum, will  produce  the  effect. 

The  London  College  directs  the  sulphate  of  atropia;  but  it  has 
little  advantage  over  the  pure  alkaloid,  which  may  be  dissolved  in 
water  with  the  utmost  facility  by  means  of  a  little  acetic  acid.  The 
followung  preparations  may  be  made  for  use.  Dissolve  one  grain 
of  atropia  in  a  fluidrachm  of  alcohol,  and  add  seven  fluidraehms  of 
distilled  water  to  the  solution;  or  mix  a  grain  with  a  fluidounce  of 
pure  water,  and  drop  in  <{iluted  acetic  acid  till  the  solution  is 
affected.  Of  either  of  these  preparations,  fifteen  minims  may  be 
given  for  a  commencing  dose,  and  a  drop  or  two  may  be  introduced 
into  the  eye  in  order  to  dilate  the  pupil.  An  ointment  may  be- 
made  by  rubbing  up  five  grains  thoroughly  with  three  drachms  of 
krd ;  of  which  a  portion  aboat  as  large  as  a  pea  may  be  used  in 
friction  to  the  eyelids  and  face,  to  dilate  the  pupil,  or  relieve  neu- 
ralgia. When  atropia  is  applied  to  a  blistered  surface,  or  that  of 
an  ulcer,  not  more  than  the  same  dose  given  by  the  mouth  should 
be  first  used,  in  consequence  of  its  very  rapid  absorption.  It  causes 
when  thus  employed  a  slight  pain,  whioh  soon  ceases. 


VII.  STRAMONIUM. 

Datura  Stramcmium^  thomapple^  or  Jamestown  weed^  is  an  annual 
plant  from  two  to  six  feet  high,  growing  in  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  flourishing  especially  in  rank  soil,  as  on  dung-heaps,  and  on 
the  road-sides  and  commons  near  towns  and  villages,  where  refuse 
matter  is  apt  to  be  collected.  Its  original  native  country  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  often  clustered  in  patches,  and  scents  the  air  of  the 
neighbourhood  with  its  disagreeable  odour.  All  parts  of  it  are 
active.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  leaves,  seeds,  and 
root. 

1.  Stramonium  Leaves. — Stramanii  Fofe'a.  U.  S.,  Lond. —  Stra- 
monium.  Ed. — These  have  short  footstalks',  are  five  or  six  incheia 
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long,  unequal. at  the  base,  irregularlj  sinaated  and  notched  at  the 
border,  dark  green  above,  and  pale  beneath.  When  fresh  and 
bruised,  they  have  a  fetid,  narcotic  odour,  which  they  lose  by  dry- 
ing; retaining,  however,  a  bitter  and  nauseous  taste. 

2.  Stramonium  Seeds. — iSiramonii  Semen.  \J,S^  Lond. — Stra- 
monium.  Dub. — These  are  small,  kidney- shaped,  flattened  on  the 
sides,  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  without  smell,  and  of  a  bitter, 
nauseous,  somewhat  acrid  tiaste.  They  are  stronger  in  medicinal 
qualities  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant, 

S.  Stramonium  Boot, — Stramomi  Jiudix.JJ.S. — This  is  large, 
whitish,  branched,  with  numerous  fibres,  fleshy  when  fresh,  light 
and  spongy  when  dry,  and  of  very  little  smell  or  taste,  though  it 
leaves  a  slightly  acrid  impression  in  the  mouth  when  chewed- 

All  these  parts  yield  their  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Active  Principle.  The  odour  of  the  plant  would  suggest  that  the 
volatile  principle  might  possess  narcotic  properties;  but  it  is  as- 
serted  that  water  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves,  though  it  has  their 
odour  in  some  degree,  is  without  effect  oa  the  system ;  and  the 
seeds,  which  are  inodorous,  are  stronger  than  the  leavea  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  virtues  of  the  plant  reside  exclusively  in  an  organic 
alkali,  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  slseds,  and  received  the 
name  of  dainria.  In  its  sensible,  chemical,  and  physiological  pro- 
perties, this  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  cUiropia  as  to  have  led 
to  the  supposition  that  the  two  principles  are  identical ;  and  if  their 
composition  be,  as  statied  by  Yon  Planta,  precisely  the  same,  the 
supposition  must  be  considered  as  correct.  Upon  this  ground  we 
can  explain  the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  stramonium  and  bel- 
ladonna in  their  effects  upon  the  system,  and  their  remedial  appli- 
cation. 

Effects  on  the  St/stem,  The  operation  of  stramonium  on  the  sys- 
tem so  closely  resembles  that  of  belladonna,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
do  little  more  than  refer  to  the  account  of  the  latter  medicine. 
(See  par/e  792.)  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  effects  of 
stramonium  in  full  medicinal  doses,  that  it  produces  dryness  and 
uneasy  sensations  in  the  throat,  dimness  or  perversion  of  vision, 
sometimes  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  not  unfrequently  vertigo,  head- 
ache, mental  confusion  or  ^ight  delirium,  and,  in  some  rare  in- 
stances, sleep ;  and  that  its  operation  on  the  brain  is  attended  with 
little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  and  no  tendency  to  con- 
stipation, but  with  an  occasional  increase  of  perspiration  or  urine. 
In  poisonous  quantities,  it  causes  great  uneasiness  of  the  throat 
with  a  feeling  as  of  strangulation,  anxiety  and  faintness,  partial  or 
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complete  blindness,  great  dilatation  of.  the  pupil,  sometimes  deaf- 
ness, flushing  of  the  face,  vertigo,  headache,  hallucinations,  delirium 
of  a  whimsical,  ludicrous,  or  more  rarely  furious  character,  tremors, 
paralysis,  and.  at  last  stupor,  with  convulsions  in  rare  instanc^^ 
There  is  usually,  in  the  advanced  stage,  great  prostration,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  very  feeble  pulse,  and  cool  skia;  and  sometimes  tha 
local  irritant  influence  of  the  poison  is*  evinced  by  a  burning  pain. 
at  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  From  the  worst  symptomff 
mentioned,  recovery  has  often  taken  place ;  but  not  unfrequently 
they  have  ended  fatally,  in  a  period  varying  from,  six  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  cases  of  recovery,  the  poisonous  symptoms  are  of 
variable  duration,  but  generally  begin  to  disappear  within  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  the  patient,  upon  rising  out  of  his  lethargy,  has. 
no  recollection  of  what  has  passed.  Little  definite  is  known,  as  to* 
the  smallest  quantity  that  may  cause  death.  A  child  two  years  old- 
was  killed  by  100  seeds,  which  were  swallowed  whole,  and  were- 
afterwards  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Dr.  Young  states, 
that  a  single  capsule  with  its  contents  proved  fatal  to  a  child.  It 
is  the  seeds  which  are  most  frequently  taken  in  poisonous  quanti- 
ties, and  generally  by  children,  who  gather  them  from  the  plants 
Stupor  in  a  child,  with  extraordinarily  dilated  pupil,  should  lead 
to  the  suspicion  of  this  kind  of  poisoning,  if  access  to  the  cause, 
was  possible.  The  late  Dr.  Dorsey  used,  in  his  lectures,  to  relate* 
a  case  in  which  this  symptom  induced  him  to  suspect  narcotic; 
poisoning,  and,  upon  this  suspicion,  to  administer  an  emetic,  which; 
caused  the  discharge  of  numerous  stramonium  seeds,  with  the  effect: 
apparently  of  saving  life.  Alarming  symptoms  have  followed  the* 
external  application  of  the  leaves  to  a  burn. 

Herbivorous  animals  are  less  affected  than  man.  Five  ounces  of 
the  fresh  juice  produced  only  slight  drowsiness  in  a  horse;  and 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  the  seeds,  given  to  another  horse,  though 
they  proved  fatal,  did  not  destroy  life  until  after  fifty -two  hours.. 
{Pereira's  Mat.  Med.)  Upon  dogs  the  poison  acts  as  in  the  human 
subject. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  stramonium  is  the  same  as  that. 
for  opium. 

Like  belladonna,  stramonium  produces  its  peculiar  effects,  no- 
matter  to  what  part  of  the  body  it  may  be  applied ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  expressed  juice,  an  infusion  of  the  leaves,  or  the  ex- 
tract, dilates  the  pupil,  when  introduced  into  the  eye,  or  rubbed 
upon  the  eyelids  and  neighbouring  parts.  There  is  little  doubt 
'  that  it  acts  on  the  brain  exclusively  through  the  blood. 
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Therapeutic  Application.  This  medicine  is  not  known  to  have 
.been  emplbyed,  before  it  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
fession by  the  famous  Stdrck,  who  employed  it  in  insanity,  chorea, 
and  epilepsy.  It  is  capable  of  fulfilling  the  same  indications  as 
belladonna;  that  is,  to  relieve  pain,  relax  spasm  and  muscular 
rigidity,  stimulate  the  depressed  cerebral  centres,  diminish  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the'  retina,  and  dilate  the  pupil.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  therapeutic  uses  of  belladonna,  in  reference  to 
which  stramonium  might  not  be  substituted  for  it,  with  the  same 
or  very  similar  results.  The  following,  however,  are  the  diseases 
in  which  it  has  actually  been  employed,  with  more  or  less  supposed 
success;  namely,  neuralgia,  syphilitic  pains,  rheumatism  and  gout, 
dysmenorrhcea,  painful  tumours  and  ulcers,  tetanus,  epilepsy,  hoop- 
ing-cough, spasmodic  asthma,  mania,  delirium  tremens,  and  nym- 
phomania. It  is  also  occasionally  used  by  American  oculists  to 
dilate  the  pupil.  To  enter  into  a  minute  account  of  its  uses  in 
each  of  these  affections,  would  be  merely  to  repeat  what  has  been 
said  jander  the  head  of  belladonna;  and  I  must  content  myself  with 
referring  the  reader  to  the  article  on  that  subject.  But  the  use  of 
stramonium  in  asthma  deserves  a  more  particular  consideration. 

The  smoking  of  the  root  of  Datura  ferox  in  the  paroxysms  of 
asthma^  has  long  been  a  common  practice  amtVng  the  natives  in  the 
East  Indies.  An  English  general  officer,  having  derived  great 
benefit  in  his  own  case  from  the  remedy,  was  induced,  on  his  return 
to  England,  to  try  the  effects  of  the  common  stramonium,  which 
be  found  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  remedy,  having  been 
made  known,  was  soon  extensively  employed,  and  received  the 
highest  commendation  from  various  respectable  sources.  Objec- 
tion, however,  was  afterwards  made  to  it,  on  the  score  that  it 
endangered  disease  of  the  brain,  and  had  frequently  caused  mis- 
chievous results.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  active-  remedy. 
In  its  application  to  asthma,  stramonium  requires  to  be  judiciously 
employed;  but,  with  proper  precautions,  there  is  little  or  no  danger; 
and  the  greatest  benefit  may  often  be  obtained.  In  dyspnoea  arising 
from  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  it  can  generally  be  pro- 
ductive of  little  good,  and  should  not  be  employed  unless  to  alle- 
viate the  affection,  when  dependent,  not  on  congestion  of  the 
pulmonary  organs,  but  on  mere  nervous  irritation  connected  with 
the  disease.  Neither  is  it  adapted  to  cases  of  gouty  asthma,  in 
which  there  is  a  disposition  to  translation  from  one  organ  to 
another,  and  especially,  when  experience  has  shown  that  there  is 
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any  tendency  of  the  disease  to  the  brain.  In  such  cases,  by  stima- 
luting  the  cerebral  centres,  the  medicine  renders  them  a  point  of 
afflux 'for  the  gouty  irritation,  which  may  fix  upon  them  with 
great  violence;  and,  though  the  patient  may  be  relieved  of  the 
dyspnoea,  he  is  liable  to  die  of  coma.  But  in  the  pure  spasmodic 
asthma,  unconnected  with  any  other  organic  disease  than  svich  as 
has  been  induced  by  the  asthma  itself,  as  emphysema  of  the  lunga^ 
for  example,  the  smoking  of  stramonium  is  often  extremely  usefulf 
and,  if  care  be  taken  not  to  carry  it  too  far,  is  perfectly  safe.  It  is 
applicable  only  to  the  paroxysms,  and  should  be  confined  to  these, 
lest  its  influence  should  wear  out  too  rapidly.  The  relief  afforded 
by  it  is  sometimes  immediate  and  entire;  the  patient  falling. quietly 
to  sleep,  not  because  of  the  soporific  effect  of  the  remedy,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  his  wakefulness.  It 
does  not  prevent  subsequent  paroxysms,  and  will  not  cure  the 
complaint,  which,  after  being  completely  established,  is  seldom 
cured  by  any  means  that  can  be  employed;  but  it  is  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and 
prolong  his  life,  as  probably  may  be  done  by  preventing  the  rapid 
increase  of  emphysema,  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
excessive  dyspnoea.  Unfortunately  the  remedy  has  not  been  found 
equally  effectual  in  aU  cases  of  the  disease;  and  even  in  those  in 
which  it  at  first  operates  most  effectually,  though  it  may  continue 
to  yield  relief  for  years,  yet  its  influence  gradually  diminishes;  so 
that  at  length  it  sometimes  erases  to  be  felt.  It  is  said  that  Gene- 
ral Gent,  who  was  most  instrumental  in  introducing  the  remedy 
into  England,  at  last  suddenly  died  with  coma  from  the  effects  of 
it,  probably  owing  to  his  over-confidence.  Either  the  root  or  thi 
drijsd  leaves  may  be  used.  The  former  should  be  quickly  dried, 
cut  in  pieces,  and  beaten  so  as  to  render  its  texture  loose.  Fifteen 
grains  may  be  smoked  at  once,  and  the  pipe  may  be  renewed 
several  times  a  day  if  necessary,  care  being  taken  to  stop  when  any 
decided  narcotic  effect  is  produced.  The  leaves  may  also  be  used 
in  the  form  of  a  cigar.  The  smoke  is  said  to  cause  a  feeling  of 
warmth  in  the  lungs,  which  is  soon  followed  by  copious  expecto- 
ration, and  often  by  some  temporary  vertigo  and  drowsiness,  and 
sometimes  nausea.  In  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  the 
extract  may  be  taken  internally  in-  such  doses  as  moderately  to 
affect  the  system. 

As  an  external  remedy  also,  stramonium  is  susceptible  of  the 
same  applications  as  belladonna,  and  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
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In  the  form  of  cataplftsm,  or  of  ointment  made  with  the  extract,  it 
has  been  used  in  inflamed  or  painful  tumours,  irritable  ^ulcers, 
rheumatism  in  the  joints  or  muscles,  swelled  mamma,  painful 
liemorrhoids,  and  irritating  cutaneous  affections. 

Admintslrattan.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  is  two  or  three 
grains,  twice  or  thrice  daily.  That  of  the  powdered  seeds  is  one 
grain,  repeated  as  often.  Should  this  dose  produce  no  effect  in  a 
day  or  two,  it  should  be  gradually  increased  antil  it  gives  rise  to 
some  evidence  of  its  action,  as  dimness  of  vision,  dryness,  stricture 
of  the  throat,  &c.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  the  leaves  have  often 
been  given  without  unpleasant  effects.  The  medicine,  however,  is 
more  frequently  administered  in  extract  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
directs  two  extracts,  one  of  which  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  other  is  prepared  by  evaporating  a  tincture  of  the 
seeds. 

The  Extract  of  the  Leaves  (EXTRACTUM  STRAMONn  Foliorum, 
U.  S,)  is  made  by  expressing  the  juice  of  the  leaves,  heating  to 
coagulate  the  albumen,  then  filtering,  and  evaporating.  The  pre- 
paration is  of  unequal  strength.  The  commencing  dose  is  one 
grain,  to  be  repeated  and  increased  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
powder. 

The  Foaract  of  the  Seeds  (Extr ACTUM  StrAmonii  Seminis,  U.  S) 
is  prepared  by  evaporating  a  tincture  of  the  seeds.  It  is  a  stronger 
and  more  equable  preparation  than  the  preceding,  and  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  one-quarter  or  one-half  a  grain  to  be  repeated  and 
increased  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Tincture  of  Stramonium  (TiNCTURA  Stramonh,  U,  S,)  is  made 
from  four  ounces  of  the  seeds  and  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  It 
is  an  excellent  preparation,  and  may  be  administered  in  the  com- 
mencing dose  of  ten  minims  or  twenty  drops,    ' 

The  Ointment  (Ungukntum  Stramonii,  U.  S)  is*  prepared  by 
simply  mixing  a  drachm  of  the  extract  with  an  ounce  of  lard.  It 
may  be  used  for  frictions  over  painful  surfaces,  as  an  application 
to  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  and  as  a  dressing  to  irritable  ulcers. 
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SPINAL   STIMULANTS. 

*  Of  all  the  medicines  in  Qommon  use,  only  thQ  products  of  the 
genus  Str  jchnos  belong  properly  to  this  class.  Some  others  have 
a  stimulant  influence  over  the  spinal  functions,  but  they  have  also 
properties  which  class  them  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  one  which 
approaches  in  power  those  h^re  referred  to.  The  products  of  the 
two  species,  Strychnos  Nux  vomica  and  S.  Ignatia^  are  so  similar,  I 
might  say  identical  in  character,  that  it  is  scarcely  advisable  to 
consider  them  distinctly.  They  are,  therefore,  united  in  the  fol- 
lowing article. 


NUX  VOMICA 

and 
BEAN  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS. 

I.  NUX  VOMICA— CT.Sf.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  This  name  has  been  given  to  the  seeds  of  Strychnos 
Nux  vo7Hica^  a  middling-sized  tree,  growing  in  various  parts  of  the 
East  Indies.  The  bark  is  intensely  bitter,  containing  the  same 
alkaloids  which  characterize  the  seeds,  and  is  thought  to  be  iden- 
tical with  a  product  which  at  one  time  attracted  considerable 
attention,  under  the  name  of  False  Angustura  bark.  The  seeds  are 
imbedded  in  the  juicy  pulp  of  the  fruit,  which  is  a  round  berry, 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  covered  with  a  smooth,  yellowish, 
or  orange-coloured  rind. 

Properties.  The  seeds  are  circular,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  two  lines  thick,  somewhat  concave  on  one 
side  and  convex  on  the  other,  externally  presenting  a  thin  coat 
closely  invested  with  very  short,  silky,  ash-coloured  hairs,  inter- 
nally whitish,  translucent,  very  hard  and  tough,  and  difficult  to 
pulverize.  They  are  inodorous  and  intensely  bitter,  and  yield  their 
bitterness  and  medical  virtues  to  water,  but  more  readily  to  diluted 
alcohol. 
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II.   BEAN  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS. — Faba  Sancti  Ignatii. 

On  gnu  This  is  the  seed  of  Sirychnos  Ignatia,  the  Ignaiia  amara 
of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  growing  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  They  are  imbedded  in  the  dry  pulp  of  a  fruit 
resembling  a  pear  in  size  and  shape. 

Properties.  The  bean  of  St  Ignatius  is  about  an  inch  long,  of 
less  thickness,  convex  on  one  side,  obscurely  angular  on  the  other, 
of  a  pale-brown  colour,  externally  covered  with  a  very  short  down, 
internally  translucent,  hard,  and  homy.  In  its  sensible  properties 
of  odour  and  taste,  and  its  relations  to  water  and  alcohol,  it  is  closely 
analogous  to  nux  vomica. 


Active  Principles.  Both  nux  vomica  and  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius 
owe  their  medicinal  virtues  mainly  to  two  alkaloids  denominated 
strychnia  and  hrucia;  and  claims  have  recently  been  advanced  to 
the  discovery  of  a  third,  to  which  the  name  of  igasuria  has  been 
given.  These  bases  are  supposed  to  exist  naturally  in  combination 
with  a  peculiar  acid,  called  igasuric  or  strychnic.  The  alkaloids 
differ  greatly  in  strength,  strychnia  being  estimated  as  having  at 
least  twelve  times  the  strength  of  brucia,  and  igasuria 'being  inter- 
mediate. For  practical  purposes,  strychnia  may  be  considered  as 
the  active  principle,  and  is  the  only  one  much  used  in  an  isolated 
state.  Though  similar  in  virtues,  nux  vomica  and  bean  of  St.  Ig- 
natius probably  differ  greatly  in  power;  at  least,  the  latter  contains 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  strychnia  than  the  former;  the  per- 
centage of  that  alkaloid  being  given  at  0.4  in  nux  vomica,  and  1.2 
in  bean  of  St.  Ignatius. 

Incompatibks,  Alkalies,  their  carbonates,  and  alkaline  earths, 
and  the  vegetable  astringents,  throw  down  precipitates  from  watery 
solutions  of  these  medicines,  the  former  separating  the  insoluble 
alkaloids,  the  latter  forming  insoluble  tannates;  but,  if  the  pre- 
cipitated matter  is  swallowed,  it  is  capable  of  acting  energetically, 
though  probably  somewhat  more  slowly  than  the  solution. 

1.  Effects  on  the  System. 

The  effects  of  nux  vomica,  in  small  doses,  are  those  of  a  bitter 
tonic,  combined,  when  the  quantity  taken  is  sufficient  to  affect  the 
system,  with  an  influence  on  the  nervous  functions  which  is  quite 
peculiar,  and  which,  in  its  higher  degrees,  is  so  violent  and  danger- 
ous as  to  give  the  medicine  a  place  among  the  poisons. 

From  very  small  doses  no  effects  are  at  first  experienced;  but,  if 
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repeated  every  six  or  eight  hours,  they  will  be  found  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two  to  increase  the  appetite,  hasten  the  digestion, 
and  act  generally  the  part  of  a  simple  tonic;  and,  by  carefully 
managing  the  dose,  diminishing  it,  or  suspending  the  medicine  for 
a  time  when  the  slightest  sign  of  its  peculiar  action  upon  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  evinced,  the  eflfecta  may  be  confined  within  the  tonic 
limits.  Often,  however,  there  will  be  some  increase  of  the  urinary 
secretion,  with  more  frequent  micturition;  and  it  is  said  that  th« 
medicine  sometimes  proves  diaphoretic  or  laxat^ive.  In  large  doses, 
its  operation  upon  the  stomach  becomes  irritant,  causing  loss  of 
appetite,  epigastric  uneasiness,  cardialgia,  and  sometimes  vomiting 
or  purging. 

When  it  is  taken  more  largely  than  requisite  for  the  tonic  eflect, 
an  entirely  new  series  of  phenomena  are  developed.  The  first  ob- 
servable efiFect  in  this  series  is  generally  a  feeling  of  stiffness  or 
stricture  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  or 
of  weight  or  weakness  with  trembling  of  the  limbs.  Some  resist- 
ance is  apparently  felt  in  opening  the  mouth  widely ;  there  is  diffi* 
culty  in  taking  a  full  inspiration;  and  after  a  time  the  feeling  of 
stiffness  may  be  experienced  more  or  less  elsewhere,  upon  any 
attempt  at  movement.  Along  with  this  symptom,  there  is  an  in- 
creased sensitiveness  to  external  impressions,  especially  of  the 
touch;  so  that  a  slight  tap  upon  the  skin  will  produce  sudden  and 
involuntary  startings  of  the  muscles;  and  twitchings  or  catching 
movements  in  the  limbs  are  not  unfrequently  the  first  symptom 
which  attracts  particular  notice.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
individual  try  to  walk,  there  will  be  a  sense  of  tottering  or  stag, 
gering,  not  from  vertiginous  feelings,  but  as  if  from  a  want  of  power 
to  regulate  the  action  of  the  muscles.  After  some  days  there  is  not 
unfrequently  a  feeling  of  formication,  tingling,  or  itching  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  surface,  such  as  is  felt  commonly  when  the  foot  is 
said  to  be  asleep.  Sometimes  this  sensation  is. among  the  earliest 
phenomena;  and  it  is  occasionally  so  severe  as  to  constitute  the  most 
prominent  symptom.  An  eruption  upon  the  skin  has  been  occa- 
sionally noticed. 

Under  a  somewhat  more  energetic  influence  of  the  medicine,  the 
spasmodic  startings  become  more  frequent  artd  severe;  horripila- 
tions and  shiverings,  with  darting  sensations  like  electric  shocks, 
are  not  unfrequently  experienced;  and  the  stiffness  of  muscles 
increases  and  extends,  so  that  the  patient  complains  not  only  of 
rigidity  of  the  limbs,  but  also  of  tightness  about  his  throat,  diffi- 
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culty  of  deglutition,  strictare  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  even 
involuntary  erections  of  the  penis;  those  muscles  now  becoming 
aflFected  which  belong  but  partially  to  the  voluntary  class. 

With  the  powerful  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  above 
referred  to,  the  circulation  is  little  affected;  the  pulse  being  often 
slow  and  calm ;  and  when  accelerated,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  is 
80,  in  all  probability,  secondarily.  The  brain  too,  is  usually  un- 
disturbed; the  mental  functions  being  quite  sound  j^  though  occa- 
sionally there  may  be  temporary  attacks  of  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo, 
tinnitus  aurium,  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  spark- 
ling or  dimness  of  vision. 

Poisonous  Effects,  Beyond  the  condition  aTJove  described,  the 
effects  of  the  medicine  become  poisonous.  The  spasms  are  more 
frequent,  extensive,  and  severe,  sometimes  involving  almost  the 
whole  frame,  and  are  attended  with  a  tetanic  rigidity  which  is  proba- 
bly the  most  characteristic  symptom.  The  attacks  come  on  suddenly, 
like  electric  shocks,  last  usually  from  a  quarter  of  a  minute  to  two 
or  three  minutes,  and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  seldom 
exceeding  ten  minutes,  recur  with  increased  violence,  and  at  last, 
if  not  relieved,  with  fatal  effect.  If  the  patient  is  seized  with  them 
when  attempting  to  walk,  be  staggers  and  falls.  During  the 
spasms,  the  muscles  affected  feel  bard  like  a  board,  and  different 
parts  of  the  body  are  drawn  fixedly  into  various  abnormal  posi- 
tions, from  which  they  cannot  be  removed.  Thus  the  head  may 
be  thrown  backward,  the  jaws  firmly  closed,  the  face  distorted,  the 
arms  or  lower  limbs  extended  outwards,  the  hands  clenched,  the 
toes  flexed,  and  the  trunk  bent  backward,  forward,  or  to  either  side, 
or  stiffly  erect.  The  respiratory  muscles  become  involved,  and  the 
breathing  is  hurried  or  imperfect,  and  temporarily  suspended;  with 
a  purple  hue  of  the  face,  lips,  and  extremities,  coolness  of  the 
surface,  and  a  pulse  which  is  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  quickened, 
but  always  feeble,  ^nd  occasionally  almost  or  quite  imperceptible. 
In  some  instances  there  are  involuntary  discharges  of  urine  or 
feces.  The  attacks  are  often  brought  on  by  very  slight  causes 
affecting  the  surface,  as  by  a  fresh  contact  of  the  bedclothes,  or  a 
gentle  touch  with  the  finger.  As  in  tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  an 
attempt  to  swallow,  or  even  the  idea  of  swallowing,  will  sometimes 
induce  spasms  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  (See  the  account  of  a  case 
by  Mr.  Hennell  in  the  Land.  Med  Times  and  Gaz.j  April,  1855,  p. 
414.)  The  spasms  are  often  attended  with  a  violent  shivering  or 
tremulous  movement  through  the  body;  and  the  muscles  may  be 
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felt  vibrating  as  it  were  under  the  hand.  Sometimes  the  patient, 
when  asked  if  he  has  suft'ered  pain  in  the  spasms,  answers  in  the 
negative;  in  other  instances  they  are  more  or  less  painful,  and  in 
others,  again,  extremely  so.  In  the  intervals,  there  is  often  a  feeling 
of  trepidation,  alarm,  or  anxiety  strongly  expressed  on  the  coun- 
tenance; the  stomach  is  sometimes  nauseated;  the  pulse  is  feeble 
and  often  agitated,  or  even  fluttering;  and  the  patient  complains  of 
thirst,  sweats  profusely,  and,  after  a  severe  attack,  has  a  feeling  of 
fatigue  and  exhaustion.  At  length,  in  one  oif  the  spasmodic  attacks, 
respiration  is  quite  arrested,  the  pulse  ceases  to  beat,  and  the 
patient  dies  with  asphyxia.  The  mind  is  usually  clear  throughout 
the  case,  until  near  the  fatal  issue,  which  is  preceded  for  a  shorts 
period  by  insensibility  and  unconsciousness.  When  the  poisoning 
has  resulted  from  one  large  dose,  the  characteristic  symptoms  make 
their  appearance  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  after  it  has  been 
taken,  ^nd  death  generally  occurs  very  quickly,  sometimes  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  after  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  paroxysm. 
One  instance  is  on  record  in  which  death  followed  in  fourteen 
minutes  after  the  poison  was  swallowed;  and  from  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half  is  not  an  uncommon  period.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  poisonous  phenomena  may  be  developed  much 
later,  and  the  termination  be  much  longer  postponed.  When  the 
ciise  is  to  end  favourably,  which  not  unfrequently  happens,  there  is 
a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  violent  symptoms;  but  more  or  less 
rigidity  may  linger  for  a  day  or  longer;  and  soreness  of  the 
muscles,  as  if  they  had  been  bruised,  is  felt  after  other  symp- 
toms have  ceased. 

After  death,  the  muscles  often  remain  in  a  state  of  tetanic  rigidity, 
and  there  is  frequently  more  or  less  blueness  or  lividity  about 
the  face,  hands,  and  feet.  Internally  the  ordinary  signs  of  venous 
congestion  are  presented,  as  of  persons  dying  from  asphyxia.  This 
is  especially  observable  in  the  lungs;  and  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  as  well  as  that  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  sometimes 
exhibits  hemorrhagic  spots  or  patches.  The  heart  has  in  some 
instances  been  found  firmly  contracted,  in  others  quite  relaxed,  and 
either  empty,  or  distended  with  blood.  The  blood  itself  has  by 
some  examiners  been  seen  coagulated;  while  by  others  no  clot 
could  be  anywhere  discovered.  Congestion  of  the  brain  and  its 
vessels,  and  effusion  into  the  spinal  sheath  have  been  noticed;  and 
both  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow  are  said  to  Have  been  found 
in  a  softened  state;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  by  post- 
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mortem  examination  which  can  throw  any  clear  light  on  the  action 
of  the  poison.  Though  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
are  stated  to  have  been  exhibited  in  several  cases,  yet  in  the  great 
majority  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  noticed;  and  the  poisonous 
effects  must,  therefor^,  be  quite  independent  of  gastric  irritation. 
The  bulk  of  the  ^leen  has  been  observed  to  be  strikingly  dimin- 
ished, after  death  from  strychnia  in  tlie  lower  animals. 

Quantity  requisUefcr  Poisoning,  The  quantity  of  nux  vomica  or 
of.  its  preparations  requisite  to  destroy  life  is  very  uncertain.  The 
susceptibility  to  its  influence  is  extremely  different  in  difEerent  per- 
sons. A  case  is  on  record  in  which  flfleea  grains  of  the  powder 
are  stated  to  have  proved  fatal;  another  in  which  the  same  effect 
was  produced  by  thirty  grains  in  two  doses;  and  in  two  others, 
which  occurred  in  1839  in  London,  death  resulted  from  fifty  grains 
(see  Tat/lor  on  Poisons^  p.  775);  yet  the  last-mentioned  quantity  has 
been  repeatedly  administered  without  inconvenience;  and,  as  a  gene- 
ral  rule,  the  poisonous  dose  would  probably  much  exceed  a  drachm. 
Recoveries  have  frequently  taken  place,  under  proper  treatment, 
after  quantities  had  been  swallowed  varying  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce.  As  the  bean  of  St  Ignatius  contains  probably  three 
times  as  much  strychnia  as  nux  vomica,  it  may  be  considered  as  in 
an  equal  degree  more  poisonous.  The  extract  of  nux  voniicm  is  said 
to  have  proved  fatal  in  the  quantity  of  three  grains  {Ibid.);  and  as 
M.  Recluz  obtained  from  the  seeds  an  average  product  of  about  one- 
twelfth  of  extract,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  somewhat  more  than 
half  a  drachm  of  the  powder.  The  smallest  quantity  of  strychnia^ 
known  to  have  caused  death  in  an  adult,  is  half  a  grain ;  which  is 
much  larger  relatively  than  the  smallest  fatal  doses  above  men- 
tioned of  the  powder  and  extract. 

Treatment  of  Poisoning,  The  most  important  point  of  treatment 
in  poisoning  from  nux  vomica,  bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  or  any  of  their 
preparations,  is  to  empty  the  stomach  as  speedily  and  as  thoroughly 
as  possible.  An  active  and  prompt  emetic  should  be  administered 
immediately.  During  the  spasmodic  paroxysms,  it  is  usually  ira- 
po^ible  for  the  patient  to  swallow,  and  the  jaws  are  often  so  firmly 
closed  that  medicines  cannot  be  readily  introduced  into  the  mouth ; 
but  relaxation  in  general  takes  place  in  a  short  time,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  should  be  instantly  seized  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  emetic.  Should  it  be  impracticable  to  introduce  the  medicine 
into  the  mouth,'it  might  possibly  be  injected  through  a  catheter 
or  other  small  tube  inserted  into  one  of  the  nostrils.     When  the 
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Stomach-pump  can  be  employed,  it  should  be  brought  in  aid  of  the 
emetic,  so  as  thoroughly  to  wash  out  the  poison ;  but  it  should  not 
be  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  remedy,  whici  has  often 
proved  efficient.  I  have  been  informed  of  a  case  in  which,  after  the 
strongest  emetics  had  been  taken  without  effect,  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity directed  through  the  body  at  the  epigastrium  was  quickly 
followed  by  vomiting,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  susceptibility 
of  the  stomach  being  aroused  by  the  measure.  The  patient  was 
saved.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  antidote  to  strychnia  which  has 
thus  far  been  sufficiently  tried  to  be  confidently  relied  on;  yet  the 
recent  experiment  of  Dr.  Garrod  with  animal  charcoal  would  seem 
to  prove,  that  the  power  which  this  substance  has  of  absorbing  the 
vegetable  alkaloids,  and  even  of  separating  them  from  their  com- 
binations, may  be  made  available  in  obviating  th&  poisonous  effects 
of  strychia,  if  brought  into  contact  with  it  in  the  stomach  before 
enough  has  been  absorbed  to  cause  death.  In  these  experiments  of 
Dr.  Garrod,  when  strychnia  previously  mixed  with  animal  charcoal 
was  administered  to  animals,  they  were  not  in  the  least  affected  by 
it;  and  a  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  Chippendale,  in  which,  an  hour 
after  four  grains  of  strychnia  had  been  taken,  three  or  four  ounces 
of  animal  charcoal,  mixed  with  water,  were  injected  by  means  of  the 
stomach-pump,  and  the  stomach  thoroughly  washed  out,  with  the 
effect  of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient,  which  appeared  to  be  in  im- 
minent danger.  {Lond.  Med,  Times  and  Qaz.,  April,  1855,  p.  423.) 
Other  substances  have  been  proposed  as  antidotes,  on  the  ground 
that  they  render  strychnia  insoluble;  but  none  has  sufficient  expe- 
rience in  its  favour  to  justify  a  reliance  on  it.  For  an  account  jof 
them  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  (10th  ed.  p. 
1196).  Perhaps  the  best  emetic  would  be  sulphate  of  zinc  or  tartar 
emetic,  in  connexion  with  ipecacuanha. 

But  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach  will  not  obviate  the  effects  of 
the  portion  of  the  poison  absorbed.  For  this  purpose  medicines 
must  bo  resorted  to  calculated  to  diminish  irritation  of  the  spinal 
nervous  centres.  Opium,  coniura,  camphor,  chloroform,  and  ether 
have  been  employed,  and  each  with  asserted  advantage.  Consider- 
able doses  are  required,  as  the  susceptibility  to  the  narcotic  infiu- 
ence  seems  to  be  diminished,  as  in  tetanus,  by  the  violence  of  the 
nervous  derangement.  One  of  these  medicines,  or  some  combination 
of  them  should  be  exhibited  after  the  stomach  has  been  emptied ; 
and  they  may  even  be  exhibited  by  the  rectum  during  the  use  of 
emetic  measures,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  opium,  which  might 
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tend  to  retard  or  prevent  vomiting.  In  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  (11.  476),  Dr.  J.  H.  Tewksbury,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
records  two  cases  in  which  camphor  appears  to  have  been  employed 
successfully  without  other  measures,  two  fluidrachms  of  the  satu- 
rated  tincture  having  been  given  by  the  stomach  in  one  case;  while 
in  the  other,  in  which  the  patient  could  not  swallow,  the  same  pre- 
paration was  injected  into  the  rectum,  and  the  patient  at  the  same 
time  immersed  in  a  warm  camphor  bath.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that,  in  these  cases,  the  camphor  merely  moderated  symptoms 
which  would,  not  have  proved  fiatal;  for  Dr.  J.  E.  Thompson,  in 
repeated  experiments  with  dogs,  found  that  the  tincture  of  camphor 
was  quite  unavailing  to  obviate  the  fatal  effects  of  the  poison.  {Ibid. 
liii.  163.)  Dr.  Dresbach,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  relates  a  case  in  the  Western 
Lancet  for  February,  1850,  in  which  the  most  alarming  symptoms, 
caused  by  swallowing  three  grains  of  strychnia,  were  completely 
relieved  in  fifteen  minutes  by  two  drachms  of  chloroform  adminis- 
tered by  the  mouth.  It  would  probably  be  better  to  administer 
not  more  than  one  quarter  of  this  quantity  at  first,  and  to  repent 
the  dose  at  short  intervals  until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained. 
Chloroform  is  said  also  to  have  proved  efiectual  by  inhalation ;  but 
ether  would  be  preferable  in  this  way,  as  less  liable  to  produce  fatal 
prostration. 

2.  Mode  of  Operatmg. 

Nux  vomica  and  its  preparations  are  locally  somewhat  irritant; 
but  not  powerfully  so. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  active  matter  is  absorbed,  and 
operates  through  the  circulation.  This  is  proved  by  an  experiment 
of  Vernidre,  who  found  that,  when  a  ligature  was  applied  around  the 
leg  of  an  animal  so  as  to  check  the  flow,  of  blood  in  the  veins,  but 
not  in  the  arteries,  and  the  extract  of  nux  vomica  was  applied  to  a 
wound  in  the  foot,  blood  taken  from  the  vein  proceeding  from  the 
wound  towards  the  ligature,  and  introduced  into  the  vein  of  an- 
other animal,  caused  the  death  of  the  latter  with  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this  drug.  The  same  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  the  facts,  that  strychnia  produces  its  peculiar  constitu- 
tional effects,  to  whatever  part  capable  of  absorption  it  may  be 
applied,  and  that  the  rapidity  with  which  these  effects  occur  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  facility  of  absorption  in  the  part.  Thus,  in  con- 
tact with  the  lungs,  it  operates  more  quickly  than  when  swallowed, 
and  in  the  stomach  more  quickly  than  when  applied  to  the  skin. 
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Dr.  Christison  killed  a  dog  in  two  minutes  by  the  injection  of  one- 
sixth  of  a  grain  in  alcoholic  solution  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
Inserted  into  a  wound  it  operates  still  more  quickly ;  and  when 
injected  into  the  veins,  its  effects  are  almost  instantaneous.  In  all 
these  instances,  too,  the  effects  are  identical;  proving  that,  in  all, 
the  blood  is  the  vehicle  by  which  the  poison  is  conveyed  to  the 
part  affected. 

The  medicine,  when  absorbed,  has  not  been  found  to  produce 
any  effect  on  the  blood  itself;  and  the  phenomena  of  its  action 
evince  that  its  influence  is  exerted  mainly  at  least  npon  the  solid 
tissues.  Upon  these  it  seems  to  operate,  in  very  small  doses,  as  a 
moderate  stimulus  of  the  tonic  character,  closely  resembling  the 
simple  bitters  in  the  modification  of  the  functions  it  induces. ,  But 
it  may  be  inferred,  from  its  effects  in  larger  doses,  that  even  this 
tonic  influence  is  exerted  specially  upon  the  nervous  centres;  and 
important  therapeutic  inferences  may  be  deduced  from  this  view  of 
its  action. 

When  given  so  as  to  produce  the  peculiar  effects  above  enume- 
rated, all  the  phenomena  go  to  show  that  it  is  mainly  upoil  the 
nervous  centres  of  th€>  spinal  marrow,  including  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, that  the  medicine  operates.  The  functions  of  the  brain  are 
often  wholly  unimpaired,  even  when  the  spasms  are  frightfully 
violent;  and  the  division  of  the  spinal  marrow  near  the  occiput,  or 
even  the  decapitation  of  the  animal,  does  not  prevent  them.  That 
it  is  not  upon  the  muscles  directly  that  the  effect  is  produced  may 
be  inferred  from  their  simultaneous  contraction,  and  simultaneous 
relaxation,  showing  that  the  influence  modifying  their  condition 
flows  from  a  common  source;  and  this  can  only  be  in  the  nervous 
centres  which  preside  over  them.  Besides,  Matteucci  observed 
that  after  death,  from  strychnia,  the  muscles  could  be  made  to  con- 
tract by  the  direct  application  to  them  of  an  electric  current,  but 
refused  to  respond  to  the  same  stimulus  applied  to  their  nerves; 
the  latter  having  been  exhausted  of  their  excitability  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  poison,  while  that  of  the  former  remained  unim- 
paired. Another  fact  confirmatory  of  the  special  spinal  influence' 
of  nux  vomica,  is  the  almost  exact  resemblance  of  its  poisonous 
phenomena  to  those  of  tetanus,  which  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
its  essential  seat  in  the  spinal  marrow. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  the  action  thus  shown  to  have  its  seat 
in  the  medulla  spinalis?  It  appears  to  me  obviously  to  be  merely 
an  excessive  excitement,  or,  in  other  words,  irritation  of  the  nervous 
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centres  of  this  structure,  extended  no  doubt  thence  to  the  nerves 
proceeding  from  tbam.    The  first  efiect  is  to  exalt  the  sensitiveness 
of  these  centres.    Hence,  even  before  the  spasmodic  moveraents 
commence  spontaneously^  they  may  often  be  induced  by  the  slightest 
impressions  upon  the  surface,  such  as  would  ordinarily  produce  do 
effect.     An  increase  of  the  stimulus  irritates  the  centres  into  ex- 
cessive action,  without  the  aid  of  any  additional  exciting  cause; 
and  the  characteristic  spasms  now  occur  with  a  violence  propor- 
tioned to  the  central  irritation.     But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases 
of  over-excitement,  the  excitability  itself  is  more  or  less  rapidly 
exhausted;  and,  if  death  be  not  produced  by  the  interference  of 
tlie  spasms  with  some  vital  function,  there  follows  a  condition  of 
greater  or  less  prostration  of  the  spinal  power,  and  consequently 
of  depression  in  the  functions  dependent  upon  it.     There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  death  is  not  always  induced  by  the  rigid  immova- 
bility of  the  respiratory  muscles,  rendering  breathing  impossible, 
and  thereby  inducing  asphykia;  for  it  has  been  found  that  respira- 
tion, artificially  sustained,  does  not  prevent  the  fatal  consequences 
of  poisoning  with   nux  vomica.     The  exhaustion   of  the   whole 
medulla  oblongata  by  its  over-excitement  will  explain  the  result. 
It  baa  been  conjectured  that  among  the  causes  of  death  may  be  a 
direct  influence  of  the  poison  on  the  heart,  either  causing  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  that  organ,  or  exhausting  its  excitability 
through  previous  stimulation.     In   support  of  this  opinion,  an 
experiment  of  M.  Briquet  may  be  adduced,  who,  having  injected 
extract  of  nux  vomica  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  observed  the  first 
eftect  to  be  considerably  to  elevate  the  hemadynameter  of  Poiseuille, 
which  subsequently  fell  lower  and  lower  until  death,  indicating  first 
an  augmentation  of  the  hearths  force,  and  afterwards  a  reduction 
with  exhaustion  of  its  excitability.     Afler  death,  the  heart  could 
not  be  excited  to  contraction.     (Briquet,  Trait.  Therap,  du  Quin- 
quifi.,  p.  87.)    It  may  be  that  there  is  a  conjoint  excitant  action  upon 
the  respiratory  nervous  centres  and  the  heart,  followed  by  a  conjoint 
failure  of  power  in  both.    It  has  been  supposed  that  the  sympa- 
thetic nervous  centres  are  affected  in  like  manner  with  those  of  the 
spinal  marrow;  but  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence  upon  this  point. 
That  the  nerves  conveying  the  spinal  influence  to  the  muscles  par- 
ticipate in  the  irritation  and  subsequent  depression  or  exhaustion 
of  the  centres,  would  seem  to  be  shown  by  the  experiment  of  Mat- 
teucci  before  referred  to,  which  proves  that  at  least  they  lose  the 
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susceptibility  .to  galvanic  iafluence,  while  the  muscles  themselves 
remain  sensible  to  it.  .  * 

It  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  nux  vomica  extends  to  the 
whole  spinal  marrow  ineluding  the  medulla  oblongata;  for  there  is 
no  muscle  in  the  body,  supplied  from  that  source,  which  is  not 
liable  to  be  thrown  by  it  into  spasm. 

Some  suppose  that  the  medicine  acts  on  the  cerebellum;  and  it 
has  been  noticed,  by  several  observers,  that  this  structure  occasion- 
ally exhibits  post-mortem  evidences  of  having  suffered  in  cases  of 
poisoning.  With  those  who  believe  that  the  cerebellum  is  the 
special  seat  of  the  sexual  propensities,  the  excitation  of  the  genital 
organs  which  has  been  occasionally  noticed  under  the  influence 
of  nux  vomica,  will  afibrd  further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
supposition. 

Though  the  cerebral  lobes  are  seldom  affected  by  this  agent,  and 
perhaps  neyer  by  a  direct  influence,  yet  the  sensorial  region  at  its 
base  often  participates  in  the  irritation,  as  shown  by  the  frequent 
itching  and  tingling  sensations  experienced,  and  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  irregularities  of  sight  and  hearing,  contraction  or 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  &c  'These  may  be  owing  either  to  a  direct 
action  of  the  medicine,  or,  what  is  quite  as  probable,  to  a  radiation 
of  the  original  and  direct  spinal  irritation  from  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata  to  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  cerebrum. 

8.  Therapeutic  Application. 

Nux  vomica  has  long  been  used  as  a  medicine  in  India,  and  was 
described  by  the  early  Arabian  writers,  by  whom  it  was  made 
known  to  modern  Europe.  The  name  is  not  applicable;  for  in  or- 
dinary doses  the  medicine  is  not  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and, 
when  given  largely,  seldom  vomits,  and  could  never  be  given  with 
propriety  in  reference  to  an  emetic  effect. 

The  bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  though  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
nux  vomica  of  Serapion,  was  probably  first  made  known  in  Europe 
after  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  where 
the  tree  producing  it  is  indigenous,  and  the  seeds  were  used  as  a 
medicine  by  the  natives.  It  was  from  their  supposed  value  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  and  various  other  complaints,  that 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  those  islands  were  induced  to  honour  the 
medicine  with  the  name  of  the  founder  of  their  order. 

Both  nux  vomica  and  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius  have,  at  various 
times,  been  used  in  numerous  complaints,  but,  it  must  be  confessed, 
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rather  empirically.  Intermittent  fever,  the  plague,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, ch61era,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  colic,  constipation,  worms  in 
the  bowels,  the  poisonous  effects  of  snake-bites,  scorbutic  ulcers, 
insanity,  hypochondriasis,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  chorea,  hydrophobia, 
nreuralgia,  hemicrania,  palsy,  and  impotence,  are  among  the  affec- 
tions in  which  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  these  medicines  have 
been  recommended.  Better  acquainted  than  our  predecessors  with 
their  mode  of  operating,  we  can  now  prescribe  them  more  intelli- 
gently, and  with  more  accurate  discrimination. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  medicine  is  in  small  doses  simply 
tonic,  though  probably  with  a  special  tendency  to  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, and  more  largely  given,  acts  with  great  energy  upon  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  also  on  the  base  of  the 
brain,  stimulating  both  the  sensitive  and  motor  functions.  Hence 
arise  two  distinct  indications  for  its  use,  one  as  a  tonic  in  local  or 
general  debility,  particularly  when  the  nervous  functions  are  in- 
volved ;  and  the  other  as  a  direct  stimulant  of  the  nervous  centres 
in  cases  of  loss  of  sensation  or  the  power  of  motion,  or  of  both,  in 
other  words,  in  paralytic  aflfections.  Under  these  two  heads  will 
be  arranged  the  practical  remarks  which  are  to  follow. 

1.  Use  as  a  Tontc.  As  a  mere  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  in  ordh- 
noiry  dyspepsia,  though  probably  equally  efficient  with  the  simple 
bitters,  nux  vomica  has  no  advantage  over  them,  while  any  acci- 
dental abuse  of  it  would  be  attended  with  iticonveniences  to  which 
they  are  not  liable.  Hence  they  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  pre- 
ferably employed  in  this  complaint.  But,  when  there  is  reason  to 
think  that,  from  want  of  due  nervous  influence,  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  stomach  is  unable  to  perform  efficiently  its  share  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  nux  vomica  may  be  resorted  to  with  the  hope  of 
special  benefit.  In  nervous  disorder  of  the  gastric  sensibility,  con- 
nected with  debility  of  stomach,  it  is  decidedly  indicated,  and  has 
been  found  highly  beneficial:  Hence  its  use  in  pt/rosiSj  and  that 
most  painful  aftection  denominated  gnstralgia  or  gastrodyjiia. 

Upon  the  same  principles  exactly  it  may  be  employed  in  bowel 
complaints.  In  constipation  dependent  on  torpor  of  the  peristaltic 
muscles,  it  proves  often  of  great  service,  especially  in  connexion 
with  tonic  laxatives,  such  as  rhubarb  or  aloes.  In  obstinate  flatu- 
lence from  the  same  cause,  it  would  probably  be  among  ogr  most 
efficient  remedies.  We  now  and  then  meet  with  cases  of  excessive 
accumulation  of  flatus,  amounting  to  tympanites,  epecially  in  debi- 
litated states  of  the  system,  and  in  nervous  persons,  and  wholly 
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independent  of  any  discoverable  lesion,  which  resist  all  ordinary 
remedies.  Some  of  these  may  depend  on  a  certain  laxity  or  torpor 
of  the  muscular  coat,  and  would  be  very  likely  to  yield  to  nux 
vomica.  When  the  flatulence  is  attended  with  copious  discharge 
of  air,  whether  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  it  may  possibly  arise 
from  an  extrication  of  gas  from  the  mucous  tissue  itself,  owing 
to  insufficient  innervation;  and  here  too  the  remedy  is  indicated. 
In  enieralgia  or  neuralgic  pains  of  the  bowels,  connected  as  this 
often  is  with  debility  of  the  parts,  nux  vomica  has  been  used 
advantageously;  as  also  in  colica  pictonum  and  pure  nervous  colic 
independent  of  the  poison  of  lead.  The  remedy  has  been  recom- 
mended in  diarrhoea  and  ih  dysentery^  having  been  employed  in 
the  latter  complaint  particulary  by  the  German  physicians,  some 
of  whom  speak  highly  in  its  favour.  These  complaints  are  some- 
times connected  with  a  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  in  which  a  defect 
of  innervation  is  probably  concerned,  permitting  an  excess  of 
secretion  from  the  flaccid  vessels,  or  deranging  the  due  relation 
between  the  contents  of  the  bowels  and  the  expulsive  power.  In 
such  cases  the  medicine  may  sometimes  prove  useful;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  little  good  can  be  expected  from  it  in  these  complaints, 
and  it  would  probably  often  do  harm  by  adding  to  the  existing 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  medicine  has  been  little  used  in  complaints  of  the  chest; 
but  M.  Ilomolle  has  recently  recommended  it  in  the  asthmatic 
paroxysm,  and  in  suffocative  catarrh,  believing  that,  in  both  thesd 
affections,  the  difficulty  lies  in  a  want  of  proper  contractility 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  perhaps  the  air- vesicles,  and  that  nux 
vomica  operates  by  restoring  this  contractility.  {Ann.  de  Therop. 
par  Bouchardat,  1854,  p.  18.)  Though  not  disposed  to  admit  the 
pathological  view  of  M.  Homolle,  I  am  quite  willing  to  hope  that 
the  therapeutic  advantages  claimed  for  the  femedy  may  prove 
well  foundeil  on  future  trial.  If  nux  vomica  does  good  in  these 
complaints,  it  is  probably,  in  asthma,  by  so  affecting  the  nervous 
centres  as  to  overcome  the  existing  spasm  of  the  tubes,  and  in  the 
suffocative  catarrh,  by  giving  increased  tone  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  thereby  checking  the  excess  of  secretion  poured  out 
from  the  relaxed  vessels. 

In  defect  of  the  generative  function,  M.  Trousseau  was  inclined  to 
make  a  trial  of  nux  vomica,  from  having  observed  its  effects  in 
producing  erections,  and  exciting  the  venereal  propensity.  He  has 
found  it  useful  in  iwpotence  in  both  sexes.    {Timt.  de  Therajhy^te  ed., 
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i.  71J:.)    It  has  also  been  employed  with  supposed  advantage  in 
si^nnatorrhom. 

In  general  nei%'ous  dtbiliiy,  manifeflted  by  tremalousness,  and  un- 
connected with  positive  cerebral  lesion,  and  particularly  when 
dependent  on  previous  excesses,  as  from  intemperate  drinking, 
abuse  of  opium,  or  excess  in  sexual  indulgences,  good  may  be 
expected  from  nux  vomica  in  supporting  the  nervous  functions, 
while  the  patient  is  endeavouring  to  regain  health  by  abstinence 
from  the  ciiuse.  Any  apparent  good  which  might  arise  from  it, 
without  an  abandonment  of  the  indulgences  referred  to,  must  be 
merely  temporary,  and  might  indeed  do  harm  by  still  farther 
exhausting  the  excitability  of  the  centres. 

In  chronic  states  of  debility  connected  with  the  various  cachexise, 
as  in  atonic  gout,  scrofula,  atonic  dropsy,  &c.,  good  may  result  from 
the  use  of  nux  vomica  as  of  most  other  tonics;  but,  unless  a 
special  indication  exist  in  some  functional  defect  of  nervous  power, 
it  would  be  better  to  trust  the  case  to  medicines  less  liable  to  pro- 
duce serious  injury  if  abused. 

The  asserted  efficacy  of  the  medicine  in  different  forms  of  nerv- 
ous disease,  not  paralytic,  must  be  referred  to  the  same  tonic 
inQuence  over  the  nervous  centres,  either  directly  stimulating  them 
to  a  more  energetic  exercise  of  their  function^  or  strengthening 
them  against  irritating  influences  calculated  to  throw  them  into 
disorder.  Sjyasmodic  asihtrha  has  already  been  referred  to.  The 
remedy  is  asserted  to  have  proved  eflectual  m. neuralgia  t^  theface^ 
and  may  be  employed  against  this  affection  wherever  seated, 
whether  externally  or  internally,  with  some  hope  of  benefit.  In 
hysteria,  chorea,  and  epilepsy  it  was  long  since  used,  but  attracted 
little  attention  until  recently  revived  as  a  remedy  in  the  two  latter 
of  these  complaints.  M.  Trousseau,  and  MM.  Fouilhoux  and 
liougier,  about  the  year  1841,  simultaneously  announced  the 
great  efficiency  of  this  medicine  in  clwrea  ;  and  since  that  period 
it  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  remedies  most  relied  on  in  that  aQ'ec- 
tion  among  the  French  physicians.  (Trousseau  et  Pidoux,  Traili 
ile  Tlierap,^  ie  ed.,  i.  715.)  In  chorea,  the  involuntary  movements 
are  not  dependent  on  excess  of  action  in  the  nervous  centres,  but 
upon  irregularity  of  action,  which  is  often  connected  with  debility. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  readily  understood  how  a  medicine  may  prove 
efficient  in  its  cure,  by  elevating  the  powers  and  actions  of  these 
centres.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  asserted  usefulness  of 
nux  vomica  in  epilepsy,    Bayle  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  used 
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advantageously  in  this  disease;  and.  in  the  N.  York  Medical  Times 
for  April,  1855  (iv.  229),  Dr.  Elisha  Harris  has  reported  several 
eases,  in  which  it  appears  to  have  acted  very  favourably.  As  the 
epileptic  irritation  is  in  the  brain,  while  nux  vomica  acts  specially 
on  the  spinal  marrow,  we  can  conceive  that  the  remedy  may  prove 
useful  by  a  revulsive  influence  from  the  former  to  the  latter;  but 
great  care  should  be  taken,  before  using  it,  to  ascertain  that  the 
system  is  not  plethoric,  and,  as  a  cerebral  irritation  superadded  to 
that  already  existing  might  result  in  serious  consequences,  to  begin 
with  it  very  cautiously,  lest  it  might,  as  it  sometimes  exceptionally 
does,  act  upon  the  brain.  A  case  of  epilepsy  is  recorded  in  which 
paralysis  and  death  followed  the  use  of  strychnia.  (Pereira,  ifa^. 
Med,^  3d  ed.,  1492.)  Headache^  menial  dejection^  hypoc^umdriacal 
feelings  and  notions,  and  general  or  heal  uneasiness  of  a  nervous  cha- 
racter, when  connected  with  general  debility,  may  be  treated  with 
nux  vomica  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  benefit. 

2.  Use  as  a  Spinal  and  Sensorial  Stimulant.  M.  Pouquier,  a 
French  physician,  was  the  first  who  regularly  employed  nux 
vomica  in  the  treatment  of  palsy.  He  was  very  naturally  led  to 
this  application  of  the*  medicine  by  the  consideration  of  its  phy- 
siological operation,  as  shown  by  its  effects  as  a  poison,  and  fully 
developed  and  established  by  the  experiments  of  Magendie  and 
others  on  inferior  animals.  In  palsy  there  is  a  loss  of  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion.  One  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  nux 
vomica' is  muscular  contraction.  It  seemed  a  very  fair  inference 
that  the  medicine  would  prove  useful  in  the  disease.  On  trial  it 
was  found  to  be  so  in  many  instances,  and  nux  vomica  is  now  an 
established  remedy  in  paralytic  affections. 

A  curious  circumstance  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis  by  nux 
vomica  is,  that  the  first  effects  of-  the  medicine  are  felt  in  the  para- 
lyzed part.  It  is  in  this  that  the  muscular  twitchings,  the  electric- 
like  shocks,  the  formication,  tingling,  &c.,  characteristic  of  its  action, 
are  in  general  first  experienced,  especially  in  cases  which  are  to 
end  favourably.  I  know  not  how  better  to  explain  this  curious 
fact  than  by  supposing  that  each  portion  of  the  system,  when  under 
its  ordinary  healthful  influences,  is  best  able  to  resist  disturbing 
causes;  and  that  consequently  the  nervous  centres  which  preside  over 
the  unparalyzed  parts,  being  in  the  healthy  state,  are  less  readily 
thrown  into  disorder  by  contact  with  the  medicine  circulating  with 
the  blood,  than  the  diseased  nervous  centres  corresponding  with  the 
external  seat  of  paralysis.     Of  course,  this  explanation   implies 
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tliat  the  diseased  centres  are  only  functionally  affected;  for,  if  dis- 
organized, they  become  either  insensible,  or  sensible  only  in  an 
abnormal  way,  to  the  action  of  the  medicine;  and  the  fact  is  that,  in 
cases  of  the  latter  kind,  that  is,  when  the  nervous  centres  are  organi- 
cally affected,  the  paralyzed  limb  is  not  apt  to  exhibit  this  pecu- 
liarity, and  the  disease  is  not  likely  to  yield  to  the  remedy.  It 
mny,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  unfavourable  sign,  in  reference 
to  the  remedial  influence  of  uux  vomica  in  palsy,  when  the  effects 
referred  to  are  displayed  first  in  the  sound  parts,  and  little  or  not 
at  ail  in  the  diseased. 

But,  though  nux  vomica  was  found  to  possess  unquestionable 
powers  over  many  cases  of  palsy,  experience  soon  demonstrated 
that  there  were  also  many  which  were  in  no  degree  benefited  by 
it,  and  that  it  sometimes  proved  positively  injurious.  This  is  what 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  a  consideration  of  the  ordinary 
causes  of  palsy,  and  the  mode  of  action  of  the  medicine.  In  most 
paralytic  affections  the  real  seat  of  disease  is  in  the  nervous  centres  of 
the  paralyzed  part,  or  in  the  course  of  the  connecting  nerves;  and 
this  disease  is  very  often  of  an  organic  character,  that  is,  such  as 
deranges  or  destroys  the  structure  of  the  part  affected.  Most  fre- 
quently it  is  hemorrhagic  or  inflammatory.  Now  to  expect  to  re- 
store to  its  healthy  function,  by  thestimulant  influence  of  nux  vomica, 
a  nerve  or  a  nervous  centre,  already  actively  congested,  or  positively 
inflamed,  or  lacerated  by  effused  blood,  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unreasonable.  What  might  rationally  be  expected,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  be  an  increase  of  the  inflammation  or  of 
the  hemorrhage,  and  consequently  a  confirmation  of  the  paralysis. 
When  palsy,  therefore,  follows  hemorrhage  within  the  encephalon 
or  spinal  column,  or  attends  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  substance 
or  the  medulla  spinalis,  nux  vomica  and  its  preparations  should  be 
scrupulouly  avoided,  until  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury  shall 
have  been  remedied,  and  the  nervous  tissue  has  been  restored  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  its  normal  organic  condition.  Being  now 
merely  enfeebled,  and  unable  to  perform  its  function  in  consequence 
of  this  feebleness,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  stimulus  calculated  to  rouse 
it  into  action ;  and  such  a  stimulus  is  happily  offered  us  in  the  nux 
vomica.  In  the  palsies,  whether  hemiplegic,  paraplegic,  or  local, 
which  are  believed  to  originate  in  inflammation  or  hemorrhage,  or 
other  organic  mischief,  ample  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  inflammation  under  suitable  appliances,  or  for  the 
absorption  or  isolation  of  the  effused  blood,  and  the  repair  of  the 
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injury  inflicted  by  it,  or  for  the  removal  of  whatever  other  disor- 
ganizing condition  may  exist,  before  recourse  is  had  to  nux  vomica. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  injury  has  often  accrued  from  a  neglect 
of  this  caution.  Weeks  or  months,  and  sometimes  many  months, 
must  be  allowed  to  pass  before  the  remedy  is  used.  Hemorrhage 
generally  requires  a  longer  delay  than  acute  inflammation,  because 
a  longer  time  is  requisite  to  repair  the  mischief  done.  In  hemiple- 
gia following  hemorrhagic  apoplexy,  it  will  in  most  cases  be  pru- 
dent to  wait  from  four  to  six  months,  or  even  longer.  When,  more- 
over, under  these  circumstances,  the  medicine  is  begun  with,  the 
smallest  doses  should  he  first  prescribed,  and  a  careful  watch  kept 
so  as  to  note  the  first  sign  of  injury,  and  when  it  is  presented,  to 
suspend  the  remedy  for  a  time.  How  far  a  complete  restoration  of 
the  palsied  part  is  to  be  accomplished  in  these  cases  of  organic 
affection,  depends  upon  the  degree  of  permanent  injury  which  the 
nervous  tissue  has  suffered.  When  it  recovers  without  injury,  but 
merely  debilitated,  the  palsy  may  be  cured;  but  in  very  many 
instances  there  is  only  a  partial  restoration,  and  consequently  only 
a  partial  relief  of  the  paralyzed  part. 

Hemiplegia  yields  much  less  frequently  and  less  completely  to  nux 
vomica  than  paraplegia;  chiefly,  in  all  probability,  because  the  former, 
connected  as  it  generally  is  with  disease  of  the  brain,  is  much  more 
frequently  dependent  on  a  destructive,  and  often  irreparable  hemor- 
rhage, than  the  latter,  which,  proceeding  usually  from  disease  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  where  hemorrhage  is  less  common,  is  more  apt  to 
be  a  result  of  inflammation.  Or  other  curable  affection.  There  is, 
however,  another  reason  why  cerebral  palsy  yields  less  readily  to 
nux  vomica  than  spinal.  It  is  upon  the  spinal  medulla  that  the 
remedy  specially  acts;  and,  even  when  the  cerebral  centres  arq 
sound,  though  debilitated,  they  may  be  without  the  circle  of  its  in- 
fluence, and  thus  remain  unaffected  by  it.  But  even  in  paraplegia, 
though,  when  suitably  employed,  it  often  does  much  good,  it  often 
also  fails  altogether,  in  consequence  of  the  disorganized  condition  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  from  inflammation,  degeneration,  softening,  &c., 
or  irremovable  pressure  upon  it,  as  by  displaced  bone,  aneurisms, 
organized  tumours,  &c. 

Though  nux  vomica  acts  most  powerfully  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
motor  power,  it  is  by  no  means  without  influence  over  the  sensi- 
bility or  impressibility  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  therefore  proves 
useful  in  palsy  of  sensation  as  well  as  in  that  of  motion,  though 
perhaps  in  an  inferior  degree.     When  the  loss  of  sensibility  de- 
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pends  upon  a  want  of  due  power  of  action  in  the  conducting  fibres 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  are  stimu- 
lated in  like  manner  with  the  spinal  centres  by  the  direct  influence 
of  the  medicine.  Hence  in  paraplegia  there  is  very  generally  a 
restoration  jointly  of  sensibility  and  the  power  of  motion.  "When 
the  cause  of  the  palsy  of  sensation  is  in  the  sensorial  centres  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  there  is  still  hope  of  benefit  from  the  remedy, 
which,  as  before  stated,  acts  often  with  considerable  energy  on  these 
centres,  either  directly,  or  through  emanation  from  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. Hence,  nux  vomica  may  be  used,  with  reasonable  prospect 
of  advantage,  in  exclusive  palsy  of  sensation,  whether  the  general 
sensibility  is  afTected,  or  only  the  special  senses,  as  of  tact,  taste, 
smell,  hearing,  and  sight. 

But  the  kind  of  palsies  to  which  nux  vomica  is  most  appro- 
priate, are  those  of  function  merely,  without  organic  injury  of  the 
nervous  fibrils  or  centres.  It  may  be  very  difiScult  to  decide  dur- 
ing life  upon  the  nature  of  such  cases;,  but  when,  upon  the  most 
careful  examination,  no  source  of  organic  mischief  can  be  dis- 
covered or  reasonably  suspected,  the  practitioner  will  be  quite 
justifiable  in  presuming  upon  its  absence,  and  in  giving  a  trial  at 
least  to  nux  vomica.  Palsy  commencing  with  hysterical  phenomena^ 
or  of  rheumatic  origin^  if  persistent,  may  be  treated  in  this  way; 
and  in  the  various  forms  of  lead-palsy  nux  vomica  is  among  the 
most  efficient  agents. 

Of  the  varieties  of  palsy,  as  connected  with  the  seat  of  the  affection, 
little  need  be  said.  Of  /Lcmiplegia  and  paraplegia  enough  has  been 
said  in  the  preceding  general  remarks.  General  jya by  too  often  fails 
to  yield  to  any  remedy;  but  it  is  among  those  in  which  nux  vomica 
is  particularly  indicated ;  for,  if  obscure  in  its  origin,  it  would  ob- 
viously call  for  a  trial  at  least  of  means  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
defective  function ;  and  if  traceable,  as  it  often  is,  to  degeneration 
of  the  nervous  tissue  under  depressing  influences,  it  is  to  be  remedied, 
if  at  all,  by  the  joint  influence  of  a  tonic  and  of  a  stimulant  to  the 
enfeebled  tissue,  such  as  is  exerted  by  the  medicine  under  examina- 
tion. In  local  palsies^  such  as  those  dependent  on  injuries,  the  use 
of  the  remedy  is  to  be  governed  by  the  same  principles  as  in  the 
other  forms.  There  are  a  few  of  these  local  affections  which  require 
particular  notice. 

Retention  of  urine  from  palsy  of  the  bladder,  and  incmUintnce  of 
urine  from  a  similar  condition  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  are  fre- 
quently treated  with  advantage  by  nux  vomica  or  its  preparations; 
and  it  is  among  the  most  efficacious   remedies  in  the  nocturnal 
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iDContinence  of  childreD,  which  frequently  depends  upon  debility 
of  these  mascles. 

In  prolapsus  ani  in  children,  depending  on  debility  of  the  sphinc- 
ter ani,  it  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  M.  Duchaussoy  reports  a 
very  obstinate  case,  in  a  child  of  eleven  years,  in  which  a  complete 
cure  was  effected,  in  less  than  a  week,  by  the  daily  application  of 
about  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  upon  blistered  surfaces  near 
the  anus  {Archives  Oin.de  Med.^  Septemb.,  1853,  p.  828);  and  a 
somewhat  similar  case  is  recorded  in  the  Loitdon  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette  (Nov.,  1854,  p.  521).  Might  not  the  remedy  be  prescribed 
with  equal  effect  by  the  stomach,  or  in  the  form  of  injection  with  or 
without  a  little  laudanum?  Of  course,  if  given  in  this  way,  the  dose 
must  be  diminished. 

Functional  aphonia  is  another  example  of  muscular  relaxation  or 
paralysis  in  which  nux  vomica  is  clearly  indicated. 

Loss  of  taste,  or  of  smell,  deafness,  and  amaurosis,  when  purely 
nervous  or  functional,  may  possibly  be  benefited  by  the  medicine; 
and  the  practitioner  would  always  be  justified  in  employing  it  in 
these  affections:  nor,  even  when  they  may  have  originated  in 
active  congestion,  hemorrhage,  or  inflammation,  provided  that  all 
acute  sjrmptoms  have  ceased,  and  time  has  been  allowed  for  the 
repair  of  the  injury  inflicted,  need  the  remedy  be  withheld,  though  it  . 
would  probably  prove  less  efficacious  than  in  the  functional  cases. 
In  amaurosis  it  has  been  used  locally  with  great  supposed'advantage, 
being  sprinkled,  in  the  form  of  powdered  strychnia,  upon  blistered* 
surfaces  upon  the  temples,  as  near  the  seat  of  the  complaint  as  pos- 
sible. Experience  has  not  fully  confirmed  the  sanguine  hopes  that 
were  at  one  time  entertained  of  its  efiicacy;  but,  with  the  caution 
above  given,  in  relation  to  any  possibly  existing  organic  disorder, 
it  may  be  used  with  great  propriety  either  endermically,  or  by  the 
stomach. 

4.  Administration, 

In  reference  to  the  administration  of  nax  vomica  and  its  prepa* 
rations,  a  few  preliminary  observations  regarding  certain  peculiari- 
ties in  the  operation  of  the  remedy  are  necessary,  in  order  properly 
to  regulate  its  exhibition. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  often  noticed  that  the  system  be- 
comes less  rapidly  habituated  to  this  remedy  than  to  most  others, 
and  that  consequently  it  is  not  requisite,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
given  impression,  to  go  on  increasing  the  dose,  as  is  necessary  with 
VOL.  I. — 68 
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the  narcotics.  After  it  has  been  ascertained  bow  much  is  re- 
quired to  produce  the  characteristic  effects,  the  dose  may  often  be 
continued  without  augmentation  for  a  long  time.  I  have  had 
patients  for  several  weeks,  if  not  for  months,  under  the  use  of 
strychnia,  without  being  able  to  increase  the  dose,  unless  at  the 
risk  of  inducing  troublesome  muscular  contractions.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  probably  only  in  degree  that  nux  vomica  differs  from  other 
medicines  in  this  respect ;  and  if,  after  having  given  evidence  of 
its  action,  it  should  at  length  cease  to  do  so,  the  dose  should  he 
cautiously  increased  up  to  the  amount  requisite  for  sensible  effect 

It  occasionally  happens  that,  instead  of  becoming  less  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  the  medicine  with  its  continued  use,  the  system 
is  apparently  more  so,  and  the  same  doses  cannot  be  borne  as  at  first. 
This  can  be  explained,  without  the  necessity  of  considering  nux 
vomica  sis  an  absolute  exception  to  the  otherwise  almost  universal 
xule.  In  the  event  referred  to,  the  medicine  may  be  conceived  to 
have  induced  a  positive  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  an  existing  predisposition,  which  irritation,  hav- 
ing thus  been  set  on  foot  by  it,  will  continue  altogether  independ- 
ently of  its  further  inflaence,  just  as  if  it  had  been  induced  by  cold, 
which  does  occasionally  give  rise  to  a  similar  condition,  as  in  idio- 
pathic tetanus.  This  irritation  may  continue  for  several  days, 
giving  rise  to  phenomena  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  medi- 
cine, which  seems  therefore  to  sustain  its  action  for  a  long  period, 
though  really  at  the  time  quite  inoperative.  In  this  condition,  a 
further  dose  would  aggravate  the  irritation,  and  seem,  therefore,  to 
be  operating  on  an  increased  susceptibility ;  whereas  the  suscepti- 
bility might  remain  unaltered,  or  possibly  even  be  lessened.  The 
occasional  result,  therefore,  above  referred  to,  must  be  considered 
as  exceptional,  and  by  no  means  authorizing  the  conclusion,  as  a 
law  of  the  action  of  nux  vomica,  that  the  longer  it  is  given  the 
greater  is  the  susceptibility  to  its  action. 

A  second  very  important  consideration  is  the  vast  difference  of 
susceptibility  to  its  influence  in  different  individuals.  In  this  re- 
spect, though  not  quite  peculiar,  £br  there  are  several  substances  of 
which  the  same  fact  holds  true,  and  some  even  to  a  greater  extent 
than  nux  vomica,  yet  it  differs  so  much  from  ordinary  medicines 
ihat  the  greatest  caution  is  requisite  in  regulating  the  dose.  I  have 
known  a  lady  to  be  thrown  into  violent  and  even  alarming  spasms, 
almost  threatening  suffocation,  by  one-twelfkh  of  a  grain  of  strych- 
nia ;  and  instances  have  already  been  referred  to  of  death  from 
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fifteen  grains  of  the  powder,  and  three  grains  of  the  extract  of  nux 
vomica;  while  Pereira  once  gave  to  a  patient  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
the  alkaloid,  which  was  repeated  several  times,  before  the  sjmptotns 
indicating  that  the  system  was  affected  came  on.  Though  he  began 
with  smaller  quantities,  and  gradually  increased  to  that  mentioned, 
and  although  no  serious  consequences  ensued  in  the  case,  yet  he 
states  that  subsequent  experience  had  convinced  him  that  so  large 
a  dose  was  dangerous.  With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  action 
of  this  medicine,  I  do  not  think  that  a  practitioner  would  be  justi- 
fiable in  administering  such  quantities,  however  cautiously  they 
may  have  been  reached.  I  have  noticed  the  extreme  susceptibility, 
above  referred  to,  most  frequently  in  nervous  females. 

A  third  point  worthy  of  attention,  is  the  question  whether  nux 
vomica  is  cumulative ;  that  is,  whether,  after  having  been  given  for 
some  time  in  repeated  doses,  at  the  ordinary  intervals,  without  any 
apparent  efiect,  it  can  ever  break  forth  suddenly  with  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  accumulated  doses,  and  with  danger  to  life.  It  has 
generally  been  thought  not  to  be  so;  and  no  danger  has  been  ap- 
prehended upon  this  score.  But  a  case  is  given  by  Dr.  Pereira 
which  shows  that  the  use  of  it  is  not  so  exempt  from  this  danger 
as  had  been  supposed.  Strychnia  was  given  to  a  man  first  in  tbo 
dose  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  then  of  one-quarter,  and  finally  of 
half  a  grain,  in  each  instance  being  repeated  three  times  a  day,  and 
the  last  dose  was  continued  many  days  without  perceptible  effect. 
At  length  he  was  seized  suddenly  with  violent  spasms,  and  died 
with  asphyxia  in  a  very  short  time.  {Mat.  Med.,  8d.  ed.,  p.  1497.) 
Uncombined  strychnia  is  of  extremely  slight  solubility  in  cold 
water,  while  in  acidulated  water  it  is  readily  dissolved.  It  might 
happen  that  acid  in  the  primsB  vm  should  be  wanting  for  a  time, 
and  the  strychnia  thus  remain  undissolved  and  accumulating;  but 
at  length  the  gastric  juice,  reacquiring  its  normal  acidity,  might 
dissolve  the  whole  at  once,  and  thus  enable  it  to  be  absorbed.  The 
effects  in  the  above  case  may  thus  be  conjecturally  explained.  The 
lesson  deducible  from  it  is  never  to  venture  upon  so  large  a  dose ; 
as  present  impunity,  even  though  lasting  for  many  days  during  the 
administration  of  the  medicine,  affords  no  certain  guarantee  against 
ultimate  danger. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated  above  it  is  to.be  inferred  that,  in 
using  any  of  the  forms  of  nux  vomica,  we'  should  begin  with  a 
very  small  dose,  especially  in  persons  of  great  nervous  irritability, 
as  nervous  females  and  young  children,  and  increase  by  minute 
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iaorements,  and  at  intervals  not  shorter  than  a  day  or  two,  until 
wjd  have  ascertained  the  active  dose,  and  then  increase  no  further, 
but  rather  fall  back  somewhat,  or  suspend  for  a  time,  especially  if 
•the  symptoms  should  be  of  a  somewhat  decided  character.  If  the 
first  dose  produce  observable  e£fect,  it  should  not  be  repeated  till 
these  effects  have  ceased,  and  then  in  diminished  amount.  In  no 
case  should  the  quantity  be  increased,  however  cautiously  the  aug- 
mentation may  be  conducted,  to  an  amount  adequate  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  in  ordinary  persons. 

When  the  medicine  is  administered  as  a  tonic  simply,  it  may  be 
pushed,  with  the  precautions  just  mentioned,  to  the  point  of  observ- 
able effect  on  the  system,  and  then  diminished,  so  as  to  be  main- 
tained just  within  that  point 

The  following  are  the  different  forms  which  may  be  resorted  to 
for  exhibition. 

The  Powder.  Nux  vomica  is  not  readily  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  its  extremely  bitter  taste,  and 
its  uncertainty  as  regards  strength,  is  seldom  administered  in  that 
form.  The  dose  is  five  grains  three  times  a  day,  to  be  gradually 
increased  till  its  effects  are  produced ;  but  in  no  case  should  it  be 
pushed  beyond  fifty  grains;  and  it  would  be  better  to  stop  short  at 
twenty  or  thirty  grains.  The  dose  of  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius 
should  not  be  more  than  one-third  that  of  nux  vomica.  Either 
of  these  may  be  given  in  pill  if  deemed  advisable. 

Alcoholic  Extract. — Extracium  Nvcia  Vonu'cee,  U.S.,Lond.,£d. 
—  This  contains  all  the  virtues  of  the  seeds.  It  is  more  convenient 
and  efficacious  than  the  powder,  but  like  it  is  liable  to  the  objection 
of  inequality  of  strength.  If  the  estimate  of  M.  Recluz  as  to  the 
average  product  obtained  from  the  seeds  is  to  be  relied  on,  it  is 
about  twelve  times  as  strong  as  the  powder.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  and  ia  no  case  should  exceed  four  or 
five  grains.  In  persons  of  an  irritable  nervous  constitution,  it 
'would  be  best  to  begin  with  the  smallest  quantity  mentioned.  For 
a  child  from  four  to  eight  years  old,  tl)e  commencing  dose  may  be 
one-eighth  or  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  which  should  not  be  increased 
beyond  one,  or  at  the  furthest,  two  grains.  At  first,  one  or  two 
doses  may  be  given  daily,  which  should  be  increased  to  three  or 
four  doses,  before  {augmenting  the  size  of  each.  The  extract  is 
most  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  pill. 

Under  the  name  of  ignatia  amara^  an  extract  of  the  bean  of  St 
Ignatius  has  recently  been  used  empirically  or  popularly  to  a  con- 
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fliderable  extent.  It  is  needless  to  saj  that  so  powerful  a  medicine 
should  never  be  tampered  with,  and  never  employed  unless  under 
proper  medical  supervision.  The  dose  of  such  an  extract  should 
not  exceed  one-third  that  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica. 

Tincture. —  Tinctura  Nuck  Vomicm,  U.S. — This  is  seldom  used 
intemallj,  on  account  of  its  excessive  bitterness,  while  it  has  no 
advantage  in  relation  to  equability  of  strength  over  the  powder  or 
extract  If  the  nux  vomica  be  completely  exhausted  by  the  alco- 
hol, the  quantity  equivalent  to  five  grains  of  the  powder  will  be 
twenty  minims.  This,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  proper 
commencing  dose  for  an  adult.  As  hitherto  stated  in  most  booksi 
the  dose  is  too  small  for  effect,  unless  it  may  be  as  a  tonic.  The 
tincture  is  chiefly  employed  externally,  by  friction  or  as  an  embro^ 
cation  to  paralyzed  parts.  It  may  be  conveniently  diluted  with 
the  camphorated  tincture  of  soap,  or  used  as  an  addition  to  the 
liniment  of  ammonia. 

STBYCaECNIA.  U.  S.,  Land.,  Ed:,  Drib.  —  All  that  has  been  said 
of  the  effects  of  nux  vomica  on  the  system,  and  of  its  uses  as  a 
medicine,  may  be  considered  as  applying  also  to  strychnia.  When 
pure  it  has  the  advantage  over  the  powder,  extract,  or  tincture,  of 
perfect  uniformity  of  strength.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  the 
extren^e  danger  from  over-doses,  which  therefore  should  be  avoided 
with  the  greatest  care. 

Strychnia  is  usually  procured  from  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  in 
consequence  of  its  greater  richness  in  this  principle  than  nux 
vomica.  The  seeds,  properly  comminuted,  are  treated  with  acidu- 
lated water  till  exhausted;  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  precipitated 
by  means  of  lime;  the  precipitate  is  treated  with  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  out  the  alkaloid ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  from  the  tinc- 
ture; the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water  with  sulphuric  acid;  the 
solution  having  been  purified  by  animal  charcoal,  is  filtered,  eva- 
porated, and  crystallized;  and  the  resulting  sulphate  is  redissolved, 
and  precipitated  by  ammonia.  As  thus  obtained,  the  strychnia 
contains  some  brucia,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  repeated  crys- 
tallization from  its  alcoholic  solution ;  the  brucia  being  left  behind 
in  the  mother  liquor,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  solubility  in 
cold  alcohol.  The  only  disadvantage  of  brucia  is  that  it  renders 
the  preparation  weaker  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  present.  A 
little  of  it  does  no  harm. 

Though  crystalliiable  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  and  sometimes 
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crystalline  as  sold  in  the  shops,  strychnia  is  more  frequently  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder,  inodorous,  excessively  bitter,  fusible  by 
heat,  but  not  volatilizable  without  decomposition,  entirely  dissi- 
pated when  thrown  on  red-hot  iron,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
soluble  in  2000  parts  of  boiling  water,  freely  soluble  in  officinal 
alcohol  when  hot,  but  much  less  so  when  cold,  and  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether.  It  may  be  known,  in  connexion  with  the  above 
properties,  by  yielding  a  violet  colour,  when  a  minute  proportion 
of  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  solution^  the 
strychnia  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  If  reddened  by  nitric 
acid,  it  may  be  assumed  to  contain  brucia.  With  the  acids  it  forms 
salts,  most  of  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizable.  The 
watery  solution  of  a  salt  of  strychnia  is  precipitated  by  the  alkalies 
and  their  carbonates,  and  by  tannic  acid;  but  the  precipitated  ma^ 
ter  is  medicinally  active. 

To  a  very  considerable  degree,  strychnia  has  superseded  nux 
vomica  And  its  other  preparations.  Being  one  of  the  most  violent 
poisons  known,  it  requires  to  be  prescribed  and  administered  with 
the  greatest  caution.  Many  instances  of  death  are  upon  record, 
arising  from  carelessness  in  the  dispensing  or  use  of  it. 

The  commencing  dose  of  strychnia,  when  quite  pure,  should  not 
exceed  the  sixteenth  or  twelfth  of  a  grain ;  and,  in  patients  of  irri- 
table nervous  systems,  it  would  be  best  to  commence  with  the 
twenty -fourth  of  a  grain.  This  dose  may  be  repeated  twice  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased,  if  necessary  in  order  to  ob- 
tain its  sensible  effects.  As  death  has  resulted  from  half  a  grain, 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  several  days,  it  would  be  best 
never  to  allow  the  augmentation  of  the  dose  to  reach  this  point. 
But,  as  the  strychnia  of  the  shops  is  often  impure,  larger  doses  than 
those  mentioned  are  often  necessary  for  effect.  Less  than  one-sixth 
of  a  grain  of  commercial  strychnia  will  often  produce  no  effect; 
but,  as  the  strength  is  generally  known  only  by  trial,  the  dose  of 
any  untried  parcel  should  not  at  first  exceed  that  of  the  pure  alka- 
loid. A  very  important  caution,  in  prescribing  strychnia,  arises 
out  of  its  variable  degree  of  purity  as  kept  in  the  shops.  When 
the  parcel  is  changed,  unless  the  one  first  used  is  of  known  purity, 
the  dose  should  be  diminished  to  a  point  at  which  no  possible  injury 
could  accrue,  whatever  might  be  the  strength  of  the  new  parcel. 
For  children  from  four  to  eight  years  old,  the  commencing  dose 
should  not  exceed  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  of  ,a  grain.  The  best 
form  of  administration  is  in  pill,  which  may  be  made  with  the 
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crumb  of  bread,  or  the  conserve  of  roses.  Should  no  effect  pro- 
ceed from  ordinary  doses,  the  patient  should  take  a  little  acidulated 
drink,  as  diluted  acetic  acid,  in  order  to  &vour  its  solubility  in  the 
stomach;  or,  should  the  bitterness  not  be  objectionable,  the  strych* 
nia  may  be  exhibited  in  solution,  made  by  slowly  dropping  into  the 
water  in  which  it  is  suspended  enough  acetic,  diluted  sulphuric,  or 
muriatic  acid,  to  render  the  liquid  clear.  For  children,  the  solution 
may  sometimes  be  advantageously  incorporated  with  syrup,  so  as  to 
make  the  dose  a  teaspoonful. 

One  of  the  salts  of  strychnia,  as  the  muriate,  sulphate,  acetate,  or 
nitrate,  may  be  substituted  for  the  iincombined  alkaloid.  The  only 
advantage  of  the  salts  is  their  solubility;  so  that  they  may  be  used 
in  the  pilular  form,  without  the  necessity,  in  any  case,  of  following 
them  with  an  acid.    Their  dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  strychnia. 

Strychnia,  or  one  of  its  salts,  may  be  used  externally  by  sprink- 
ling it,  in  the  form  of  powder,  upon  a  surface  denuded  of  the  cuticle. 
The  solubility  of  the  salts  here  gives  them  an  advantage.  The 
quantity  first  used,  if  the  preparation  be  pure,  should  not  exceed 
half  a  grain  of  the  strychnia,  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  one  of  the 
salts.  It  may  be  applied  also  to  the  sound  skin  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  palsied  part,  in  the  way  of  embrocation;  the  strychnia  or  one  of 
its  salts  being  incorporated  previously  with  glycerin  or  oleic  acid. 
One  part  of  strychnia,  with  a  minute  quantity  of  diluted  sulphurio 
acid  (a  drop  or  two  for  each  grain),  may  be  rubbed  up  with  fifty 
parts  of  glycerin,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  rubbed  over  the 
paralyzed  limb,  or  along  the  spine  in  chorea.  {Joum,  de  Pharm.  et 
de  Chim.,  xxvi.  65,  91,  and  803.) 

BBTJCIA. — This  alkaloid  is  extracted  in  the  same  manner  as 
strychnia,  and  accompanies  it  in  the  first  steps  of  the  process,  but 
is  in  great  measure  separated  on  the  crystallization  of  the  latter 
from  the  alcoholic  solution,  remaining  behind  in  the  mother  liquors 
in  consequence  of  its  much  greater  solubility  in  alcohol  when  cold. 
Still,  it  is  with  difiiculty  entirely  separated  from  strychnia,  and  is 
very  apt  to  contain  it  as  existing  in  commerce.  It  should  be  pro- 
cured in  the  state  of  crystals.  It  is  bitter,  but  less  so  than  strychnia, 
and  much  more  soluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol.  It  is  reddened 
by  nitric  acid.  Its  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  principle 
have  been  denied ;  and  Dr.  Fuss  supposes  it  to  be  a  compound  of 
strychnia  and  resin.  It  forms,  however,  distinct  salts  with  the  acids, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  and  crystallizable. 
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From  experimenta  of  Magendie,  Andral,  and  others,  bracia  ia 
believed  to  be  ideatical  in  ita  e^cta  witb  strychnia,  only  mncli 
weaker.  M.  Lepelletier,  howerer,  who  had  ample  opportunities  of 
noting  its  effects  in  the  hospital  practice  of  M.  Brichetean,  tlioogh  he 
oonsidera  its  physiological  action  analogous  to  that  of  the  stronger 
alkaloid,  has  yet  found  it  to  be  in  some  respects  peculiar.  Thus, 
the  fingers  and  greet  toe  are  rapidly  extended  and  flexed,  sometimes 
even  producing  a  friction  sound  in  the  articular  surfaces,  but  are 
never  affected  with  that  tetanic  rigidity  so  chaiacteristic  of  the 
action  of  strychnia.  Moreover,  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  pharynx, 
and  cBsophogus,  which  participate  in  the  spasmodic  effects  of  the 
latter  principle,  remain  almost  always  unaffected  usder  the  influ- 
eace  of  brucia.  On  the  organs  of  generation,  however,  brucia  acts 
with  considerable  energy.  But,  according  to  M.  Lepelletier,  the 
great  advantage  of  brucia  is  its  comparative  safety ;  and,  if  it  be 
true  that  it  does  not  produce  the  tetanic  rigidity,  as  he  asserts,  the 
danger  of  asphyxia,  at  least  from  the  immovability  of  the  respira- 
tory muscles,  is  avoided.  M.  Brichetean,  though  he  has  employed 
brucia  for  a  very  long  time,  has  never  known  serious  consequences 
to  result.  It  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  strychnia, 
its  great  advantage  being,  according  to  the  author  just  cited,  its 
oomparative  safety.  He  considers  its  influence  over  the  generative 
organs,  in  connexion  with  its  entire  harmlessness,  a  peculiar  recom- 
mendation. But,  OS  it  is  often  combined  with  strychnia,  it  is  indis- 
pensable, in  order  to  obtain  due  results,  that  attention  ^ould  be 
paid  to  its  purity,  and  that  it  should  be  employed  only  when  in  the 
crystalline  state.  {Ann.  de  Thirap.,  A.D.  1852,  p.  50,  &&) 

Statements  vary  as  to  the  comparative  strength  of  brucia.  An- 
dral considers  it  as  having  only  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  strength 
of  pare  strychnia,  Magendie  the  one-twelfth.  M.  Lepelletier  given 
the  commencing  dose  of  it,  when  quite  pure,  at  two  centigrammes 
(about  one-third  of  a  troy  grain),  to  be  increased  progressively  to 
five,  ten,  twenty  centigrammes  (about  three  grains  troy),  or  even 
more,  if  necessary  to  obtain  its  physiological  effecL  {Ibid.,  p.  62.) 
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